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PREFACE TO THE LONDON EDITION. 



rUBLBBED UMDBR THE 8UP£&INTBBrDEirCB OF THE SOCIETT FOE THE UFFUSION 

OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



Thb First Edition of The Horse, which was completed in 
the year 1831, has since had a large and continued sale: and 
in acknowledging the valuable communications which have 
been made for the improvement of the work, it is satisfactory 
to the Committee to be able to state, that no grave errors in it 
have been pointed out. 

Veterinary science has, however, made great progress in the 
last twelve years; the Structure of the Horse, the Injuries and 
Diseases to which he is subject, and the Treatment of these, 
have been investigated, in this country and abroad, with much 
diligence and success, both at Colleges and in Societies devoted 
to the cultivation of Veterinary knowledge, and by practition- 
ers whose education and experience render their observations 
worthy of great respect. 

In these circumstances; iffie'Sdciety' intrd^^ to the Author 
the preparation of a New Edition :ol^:^is Treatise ; and he has 
subjected it to so ccxnplete a revisionV as to render it in many 
respects a new work. This . rmna^tk ' &p!^(f& especially to the 
chapters relating to the Diseases of the Horse. 

Respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Committee, 
THOMAS COATES, Sbc. 

49 Bbdfoid S9UABI, LoEDoir, 
\al Mmh 1843. 
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PREFACE, 

BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 

Iir undertaking, at the instance of the American publishers, to prepare 
a new edition of the last London copy of the work here presented, on 
the Horse ; it has been my endeavour to adapt it more exactly to the 
circumstances of our own country; and by omitting some portions of. 
the original, not immediately illustrative of the principal subject, to 
reduce the volume, without impairing its value for practical uses. 

Few tb'ngs have occurred, serving better at once to characterize and 
accelerate the march of intellect and benevolence which distinguishes 
the age in which we live, than the well-known formation, in England, 
of a " Society for tAe diffusioit of Useful Knowledge ;" composed, 
as it is, of men of the highest repute in the various departments of learn- 
ing and industry ; headed by the Lord Chancellor himself. 

Their proceedings, as far as published, all show them to be animated 
by a generous desire to collect, simplify, and publish in the cheapest 
form, the latest and most authentic discoveries and improvements in 
science, and in arts promotive of the comfort and happiness of the 
human race. Under their auspices, several series of publications have 
appeared, one of which is denominated the ** Farmer's Series." Of 
this class, the first is the book on the Horse. That the Horse should 
have been placed at the head of the list of domestic animals, having in 
view a treatise 0^ tb^ iJn^ds, pippertteis^ and uses of each, is a distinc- 
tion to which he is-'ju^ly entitjfed; id' reference as well to the beautiful 
symmetry of his form, 'Sod &«.extfaiardinary physical powers, as to his 
admirable docility of'teitipe'r/kfiid bigh moral qualities, fitting him 
eminently for the vanou^ {mrpiDs^s.'df pleasure and of business. 

In the work to which we are now introducing the reader, pruned, as 
it has been, of some preliminary chapters, he will find little to amiise 
him, of a character merely curious and speculative ; the mysteries of 
charlatanry, and the nostrums of empiricism, have been carefully 
excluded ; and where terms of anatomical and medical science have 
been necessarily employed, they are explained, and applied with a degree 
of plainness and precision, which bring them within the ready compre- 
hension of every reader. 

(▼0 



PREFACE. Vii 

The task of preparation to render the present edition more useful for 

American readers, has copsisted chiefly in what will be found prefixed 

to it, on the various stages which have marked and acts which have 

contributed to the improvement of the English stock of horses; some of 

the best of which, as is more particularly shown, have been imported 

into the United States, from time to time, for the last century or more— 

as also, and more particularly, of what is said of the Ajcerigait Trot- 

Tno Horse. To these have been added, a dissertation on the natural 

history and uses of ths Ass and the Mule ; the last named animal 

being deeemed worthy of especial notice, on account of its utility 

and economy, in American agriculture ; and the yet greater extent to 

which it is believed it might be employed with advantage in this, as it 

is known to be in some other countries. 

But without presuming to recommend the work on account of any 
observations of his own, the American Editor, who has himself written 
volumes to illustrate and defend the interests of American husbandry, does 
venture, with the utmost confidence, to pronounce the work itself to be 
<me which every gentleman may read with certainty of instruction- 
leaving, as it does, in truth, nothing untold, which need be known of the 
Horse, in his minutest anatomy, with full directions as to breeding add 
breaking, food and exercise ; as, also, plain descriptions of bis various 
diseases, and their most simple and certain cures. Such a work ought 
to be in the possession, for convenient reference, of every owner of 
horses, whether for the coach, the saddle, the cart, or the plough. The 
great value attached to this work, and its entire success in England, 
may be understood, when we state that the new edition just published 
in London, and from which the present is reprinted, has been nearly 
rewritten by the author, and improved by the insertion of many new 
cuts, prepared (or it by a distinguished artist. 

J. S. S. 

Wuhiiigum, Mty, 184S. 
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THE HORSE, 



IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA— AS HE HAS 

BEEN, AND AS HE IS. 



Of all the beasts of the field, which, as we are told, the Loid fonned out (tf the 
earth, and brought unto Adam to see what he would call them, none has more 
engaged the attention of the historian and ihe philosopher — none has figured more in 
poetry and romance, than Ae horse. 

Coeral with their domestication, and the knowledge of their admirable capacities 
to minister to our comforts and pleasures, according to Plutarch, the sentiment has 
been common to all good men, to treat the hone and the dog wiUti especial kinchiess, 
and to cherish them carefully, eren when the infirmities of age and long sendee have 
rendered them useless. 

For the volumes which have been written on the Hone, whether more or less 
anthentic, as to his original country, his natural history, the time of his subiugation 
to the use of man, ana the various purposes for which he has been employed^— 
whe&er in the homely gear of field-labour, or in the gorgeous trappings of the tour* 
nament or chariot of war on all these points of his ni^ory and his uses, we might 
refer the curious muler to various works, some of them elegant, alike in ^eir embel- 
lishments and ^eir literature ; but to quote and to collate them here, would be to 
dqMJt firom the line of praetieal utility prescribed for the execution of our task ; 
henee, keeping that object constantly in view, we shall merdy glance at what has been 
written of nis early history and services, and so come down rapidly to the period in the 
history of the EngUth hone where, afier successive importations of foreign stallions, 
and ^e observance of judicious systems of breeding, the stock of the mouer country, 
from which ours is derived, had attained about the days of Flying Childore, in the 
bf^nning of the last century, a high degree, if not its maximum of excellence. It 
was when so improved that the horse was imported into our then British Colonies ; 
and what, after all, it may be asked, is there economical and thrifty in our agricul* 
tural and domestic habits— or good in our political and social institutions, the ele- 
ments and general outline of ^ich we have not derived from Old England T Borne 
orehardists contend that a branch cut from an old trunk and grafted on a young scion, 
will, nevertheless, sympathize with the jparent stock, and under the laws of vegetable 
life, will decay as the parent tree declines! Does the theory sometimes apply to 
countries and governments 1 or shall we thrive nationally, as plants grow larger and 
more robust wnen transplanted from the seed-bed into wider space and freer circula- 
tion t But these are questions for the politician. 

None of the writings to which we could point the reader contain more frequent 
mention, or more glowingdescriptions of the power and beauty of the Horse, than 
the great book of books! The Bible teaches us mat firom whatever land this animal 
may have been originally brought into Egypt, that country had already become a great 
horse market, even be&re horses were known in Arabia; the country with vmich 
we are apt to associate all that is most interesting in the history of ^is noble beast. 
Geological researches, however, have discovered fossil remains of the horse in almost 
8# c flT) 



XS THE HORSE. 

erery part of the world, ** from the tropical plains of India to the frozen regions of 
SiberiaF— Irom the northern extremities of the new world to the southern point of 
America.*' Bat amongst the Hehrews, horses were rare preyions to the days of 
Solomon, who had horses hronsht out of Egypt after his marriage with the daughter 
of Pharoah, and so rapidly dia he multiply them hy purchase uid hy hreeding, diat 
those kept for his own use required, as it is written, '' four thousand stables, and 
fcfitf diousand stalls." Hence, when honoured bj a visit from the beautiful Queen 
of Sheba, bringing with her ** camels bearing spices,'* and ''very much gold and 
piecious stones," it was doubtless in the contemplation of his magnificent stud of 
horses and chariots, kept for the amusement of his wives and concubines, as well as 
(Kf his other vast displays of power and ma^rnificence, that her majesty exclaimed, in 
the fuUness of her admiration^ — ** Howbeit I beliered not the wordis until I came, 
and mine evea had seen it, and behold the half was not toTd me !" 

Tins gallant monarch appears to have enjoyed a large monopoly of the horse trade 
with Egypt, for which he was prc^mbly indebted to his haying an Egyptian Princess 
for one of his wives. His merchants supplied horses in great numbers to the Hittits 
Kinffs of Northern Phoenicia. Hie fixed price was one hundred and fifty shekels for 
onehorse, uid six hundred shekels for a set of chariot horses. Thus earij was in 
Togue, as it seems, the gentleman-like fashion to drive four-in-hand, which came 
down to die eood old days when in our Republican country the Tayloes, and the 
Ridgelys, and the Lloyds, and Hamptons still figured and flourished on the race-courses 
at iSmapolis and Washington. 

Tliat there was in the ^ olden time," something remarkably luxurious in the style of 
living and equipage at the ancient metropolis of Maryland, may be gathered firmn the fol- 
lowing remarks in ** Nbw TkAVXLS thbouoh America," in the year 1781, by die Abb6 
RouH, chaplain to the French army. — ^* Their furniture here is constructed of ths 
most eostl^ kind of wood, and the most valuable marble, enriched by the elegant 
devices of'^the artist's hand. Their ridin? machines are light and Imndsome, and 
drawn by iheJUeltti eounert^ managed by slaves richly dressed. This opidence was 
partieulariy observable tU Jnnapolu. Female luxury here exceeds what is known in 
die provinces of France— a French hair-dresser is a man of importance among them ; 
m certain dame here hires one of that craft at a thousand crowns a year salary." 

Before the days of Solomon, their honours, the JudgeM and Prineei of Israel, used 
generally to ride on Jme$ and Mu!e» ; no less patient aiSl faithful servants of man than 
the horse ; and to whom the editor will endeavour to render justice, in the course of 
this introduction to the English work. 

It is not, be it said, with all our partiality for die Horse, that he possesses any one 
phvsical or moral trait, in higher excellence than some other aninuls. In sagacity, he 
nils short of the poniderous and drowsy Elephant; in muscular development and 
grace of limb, he surpasses not the Stag; in ardour and constancy of devotion, 1^ can 
scarcely be said to equal his friendly companion and rival for his master's affections, 
die faidiful Dog ; and his courage rails him at siefat of a " Lion in the way," — awhile 
in the humbler qualities of patience and availabuity to the very last* even to the hair 
and the hoof^ that unambitious drudge, die Ox, may well assert his pretensions to com- 
parison, if not to superiority. It is the admirable eombinaium of the several qualities 
which, taken singly, serve to confer distinction on other quadrupeds, that united in 
him, fits the horse lor employments so various ; givinffhim pre-eminence dike in the 
waffon or the plough — the coach and the batde-fieldw labile on the one hand, with a 
flight of speed, compared in Scripture to '* the swifbiess of die Eagle," he submits his 
n^, clotned in thunder, to be restrained by a silken rein in the hands of a Di Vernon, 
his courage in war is thus eloquendy described by Job. We give what is esteemed 
the best translation of a passage often quoted, no less for its appositeness than for its 
sublimity. 

" Hast thou given mettle to the horse f 
And clothed his neck wiUi ire f 
Dost thou commaDd him to spring like a grasibopper f 
The grandeur of his neichiiig is terror : 
With his feet he beats tbe ground, 
Rfljoidng in his strength: 
And goes lordi to mset ttis embatdsd ibs. 
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The fetrful tight he sconie, and tremblee not, 

Nor from the sword doth he draw back. 

Above him rattle the quTer, the glittering spear, and arrow ; 

Under him tremblee the earth : yet he hudly toochee it. 

He doabts if it be the sound of the trumpet he hears, 

But when it beoomee more distinct, then he exults. 

And from afar, pants for the battle. 

The word of command, and the ¥rar-€ry." 

And then as to his gallantry ; where, in all nature, does riie exhibit such a magnifi- 
cent dirolay of that conserratiTe passion, hj which alone the Great Jehovah has 
seemed the perpetuity of all his creatures, as in the hi^-fonned, pampmd stallion, 
under the impulse of amatory anticipations !— affording m this ro^sdese necessity of 
animal oraanutation, proof th^t should dispel, eren in a land of Atheists, aJl doubt of 
an oTeimSng design or Providence, 



" Whose work is without labour ; whose designs 
No flaw deibrms, no difficulty thwarts ; 
And whose beneficence no chaige ezhmsts." 

It maT be the foioe of eaily assodation, but we apj^rehend it is almost indispensable 
to have oeen bom and ^ raised in the country** to estimate fully d^e attachment which 
can there alone ffrow up in all its power, between a man and his horse ! What con- 
queror, ^ from A»oedonia!s madman to the Swede," so proud as the boy and his horse 
* Button" or ^* Bright-Eye," that can beat all competitors in a quarter-race ! Alex- 
ander was a fool, imd Buoephalus a garron, compared to these hoo great cAorodert, In 
plajtime at a eaantrf school. ** Hmid experientta loquor /" 

To the valetudinarian, how delightful to escape from his sick room, and onoe more 
throw himself in his saddle, to ride abroad and snuff the fresh air of the morning; or 
no leas to one in the manly vigour of healtii, to mount his sure-footed, hi^^i-mettled 
Bleed, and go bounding, at three-quarter speed, 

" Over the hiUs and fu away,*' 

under the reckless excitement of the chase, or sometimes even solitary and alone^ yet 
moat agreeably exhilarated by that cheerful turn of thought educed by nmid horseback 
motioB, in &e bradnff air of the country ! He, at least, must have Mt these sensa- 
tiona, who deserihed mem so h4>pily and with so much endiusiasm, in the old Ameri- 
can Torf Rcjjister and Sportinff llagaxine; a work since much improved, and now 
conducted with rare taste and eleganoe by W. T. Povna, of New York. 

In strong fear of reproach for departing from the strict line of uUHt^ laid down for 
oar obecflrvanoe, we cannot forbear to appropriate space enough here to multiply copies 
of diis beaatifril tribute 

"TO MY HORSE." 

With a glandnff eye and curving mane. 
He neighs and oiamps on the bndle-rein ; 
One spring, and his saddled back I press. 
And ows M a oommon happiness ! 
*Tis the rapture of motion! a hnrrving ckmd 
When Uie looeened wmds sre breathing loud :— - 
A shaft from the painted Indian's bow — 
A bird— in the pride of speed we go. 

Dark thoughts that haunt me, where are ye now f 
While the cleft ab gratefrdlj cools my brow, 
And the £nv earth seems reelmg by. 
And nought is at rest, but the arching sky: 
And the tramp of my steed, so swift and strong, 
b deuer than fioM and sweeter than song f 

There is fife in the breese as we hasten on ; 
With each bound some care of earth has gone, 
And the languid jmlse benns to ptay. 
And the nignt ofmy soufis turned to day ; 
A richer vmnre the earth o*erspraads. 
Sparkles the strsasBlet more bffii^ in the meads ; 
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And itB vmce to the flowon that bend above, 

Is soft as the whispwr of early love ; 

With frasrance sDring flowers have burdened the aJr* 

And the bhie-bird and robin are twittering clear. 

Lovely tokens of gladness, I marked ye not, 
When last I roamed o'er this self-same npou 
Ah! then the deep shadows of sorrow's mien 
Fell, like a blight, on the happy scene ; 
And nature, with all her love and grace, 
In the depths of the spirit could find no place. 

So the vexed breast of the mountain lake, 
When wind and rain mad revelry make, 
Turbid and gloomy, and wildly tost. 
Retains no trace of the beauty lost. 
But when through the moist sir, bright and warm, 
The sun looks down with his golden charm. 
And clouds have fled, and the wind is lull. 
Oh ! then the changed lake, how beaatifui ! 

The glistening trees, in their shady ranks. 

And the ewe with its lamb, along the banks. 

And the kingfisher perched on the wither'd bough. 

And the pore blue heaven, all pictured below ! 

Bound proodly my steed, nor bound proudly in vain. 

Since thy master is now himself again. 

And thine be the praise when the leech's* power ^ 

Is idle, to conquer tUtb darkened hour 

By the might of the sounding hoof, to win 

Beauty wunout and joy withm ; 

Beauty else to my eyes unseen. 

And joy, that then had a stranger been. 

. We letnm withoat fbrtfaer preliminary to trace the progreMire impTOvements which 
have ended in giyingiie the kontofaU work of the present day,aiii as now employed 
for ofdinarr oaee. These uees require hardiness and strength for economicml and 
laborioofl drudgery, and activity and speed for light harness and the saddle ; while 
for every purpose it is essential that he should have good wind* Tlie work itself^ to 
which these remarks are but introductory, it will be remembered treats more par- 
ticnlarij and fullj, and leaves nothing more to be learned about the anatomy and 
di9eate§ of tie Hone. How the (|Qalitiee designated above have been gradually eetob- 
liahed and preserved from deterioration, it would be impracticable to ascertain and 
relate widiout eoing back as we propose to trace the outline at least of the history of 
the EngUak Hont, from which ours are descended-— and here, before proceeding 
furdier, it is deemed proper the better to indicate its importance to every practice 
husbanidman, that we lay it down as a principle, that the horse, in his domesticated 
condition, where his propagation is conducted aibitrarilv and withoat rule— where the 
male and female are brou^t together capriciously, ana vnthout care or judgment aa 
to the qualities of each, comtami and wide-mtad deterioration muei be ike wnuqutnee. 
On this point, upon wluch we insist aa of the highest consideration, we shall dwell 
again, to show why it is that animals in a state of nature will preserve a higher 
standard than when unskilfully and carelessly bred in a state of domesti- 
cation. In d^e meantime, in sketching the history of the Enfflish horse, it is not 
deemed essential to ^ back anterior to the Invasion of England by Julius Cesar. 
Even at that period it is clear that there existed in that island a good nMroium for 
forming a superior race, for that observant and accomplished* warrior spoke in ^ 
highest terms of the horses he foond there. So well was he convinced ot their excel- 
lence, that he took back with him many of them to Rome, where English horses soon 
grew into great demand ; and thus eany was an inducement offered to die hardy and 
enterprising Briton, which once then has suffered no abatement* to pay strict atten- 
tion to this important source of agiieultnral wealth. 

* Leech, in old poetie dialect, msans pbyneisn. 
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Hn^ Capet, Idnff of Franoe, in the ninth oentory, propoeinff to himself hy inter- 
manuLffe with Etheidista, to inftiae more Tiyacitv into the bned of these semi-baibar 
lons iflkoders, sent orer to her brotherPrinoe Atheletan, asupplyof Oerman ** running 
hones,'^ aa they were called, this beinff the first mention of the raoe-horM in English 
annala. It is to be snppoeed that in afi eases of male horses thus sj^Iran of, '' entire" 
horses are to be understood ; for then it was not eommon, as it is now, to violate 
wantonly the Mosaic Law, which says, '*a beast tiAt is cnudied, bnused, eynlsed, or 
excised, (these bein^ the four modes of castration,} yon diall not bring unto Jeho^, 
nor ahtUl you make tl m in your kmdJ*^ A practice as doubtful, as to its necessity or 
utility in respect to the horse, as it is inhuman wherever it is useless. In the case of 
edible animals, where emasculation promotes sixe and fotness, and improree the 
flavour for the table, as with the hog and the aheep, this execrable mutilation is nece^ 
saiy, and therefore more excusable ; but this is not the case with die horse. In France, 
where he is remarkable for stiengUi in proportion to size, the post and the farm horse 
is rarely, if ever, castrated; and when horses for the road ui»lergo this operation, it is 
done in a manner and with such reservations as not to destroy the external appearance 
of this sexual deyelopment; the suppression of which is there considered a striking 
disfigurement. Descending next to the epoch of WilHam tiie Conqueror, whose 
charier was of the Spanish breed, and whose etuakv won for him the victory at the 
Batt& ci Hastings— one of his subjects, JRoger de BeUeme^ justly obtained popularity 
as a naliraial benefiustor, by the importation of Spanitk 9taUion» inio England, So 
decidedly beneficial was ^e result of this munificent act of an individual subject, that 
it may well be noted as an era in its way, for itisnottobe doubted ^at these SpantMh 
stallions partook largely of the blood of the Horft, brought into Spain by the Moors, 
as the Nonnaih>Frenai horse in Canada does, of the same blood, carried hem Spain 
and Palestine to Normandy. To show how largely this new infusion of foreign blood 
must have refined and thinned the wind, so to say, of the English strain of horses, at 
that juncture, it is sufficient that we exhibit a well-drawn portrait, resdy to our himd, 
of tike Barbaiy horse, more nearl^r allied than any odier to the Arabian, and c[uite his 
equal at least in form, if not in spirit— of the same stock, in fact, as Godolphm, com- 
modhr eaUed te ^ Godolphin Arabian." 

1^. **The fore hand of the Barb is generally long and slender, and his mane long and 
ndier aeantf . His ears are small, beautuully slu»ed, and placed in such a manner 
aslo girvlimi mat expression; his shoulders are u^t, fiat, and sloping backwardsy 
withen fine and standing high ; loins short and straight; flanks and rite round and 
lUl, without ffivinghim too lurge a belly ; his haundies strong and elastic ; the croim 
is tometiiiies long to a fault, tSs tail is placed hisfa, ihighB wSUl toned and rounded, 
legs elean and bMutifully formed, and me hair thin, soft, and silky ; the tendons are 
detadied finm the bone, but the pasterns are often too long and bending ; the feet 
ndier small, but in general sound." 

In tibis deUneation of the barb, what reader will fiul to reoognise most of the genu* 
ine and well-established characteristics of the hig^ form and breeding so much priaed 
by aU good judges 1 

TTie wnglish Stock, to which a litde too much heaviness had already been eiven 
by Ae dash oC German blood, was now approaching that stage which demands but 
one mate dip of the long-winded, liaht-footed, silken-coated &stem courser, sudi as 
it leedved some centuries after with such jialpable and finishing effect, from the 
Dailej Arabian; and again from Grodolphin, endowinff it with both speed and 
stoutness in a measure, to which no addition has been ma& by any subsequent sprin* 
kle of exotic blood. When we reach in the progress of these remarks iho point where 
it will be proper to speak more particularly of Uiis effective agency of these two cele- 
brated stallions in elevating the character of the Endish blood horse, we shall give 
some reasons, drawn finom the true principles of breeding, and which we do not recol- 
lect to have seen anywhere asserted, why it was that ^ey contributed so much to 
diat end, and how it is that shnilar results have not attended later experiments of the 
same kind. In the meantime it is necessary to lingrer on ^e way in our review, that 
ftkb chain may not be broken which connects ^e series of partieolar importations and 
other important incidents to which we are indebted for me advantages and deligfata 
that qinng from ibe possession of tiie existing stock of sure-footed, long-winded 
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cattle. With your permission then, kind leader, to use an expression familiar to die 
▼otaries of the chase, let ns ^ try back,** 

While die g;oTemment of one man would he a dangerous experiment untfl we can 
have ** Angels in the shape of men to gorem us,'' yet when the monarch happens to 
be enlightened and Tirtuous, then the more absolute his power the better, perhaps, for 
his country. Etcu bad ones, sometimes by fieak or passion, confer great g«>od on 
particular interests or branches of tndustnr. W^e haye already seen how, under tin 
reign of William the Conqueror, ihe munificence of a subject gsined him renown aa a 
patriot by the introduction of Spanish horses into England. Subseouently, King JofaOy 
widi all his bad qualities, established for himself at least one claim to honounble 
notoriety, by his various measures to better the strain of horses in use at that time, and 
especiafly by ihe introduction of the Fkmden Horse, to gire more weight and sub- 
stance to ihe hmmf eoaMk9r$ey needed for, and adapted to the unwieldy carnages and 
bad roads then in use **To this monarch too,'^say8 an English writer, ** we are 
unquestionabljr indebted for the foundation of our unrrraUed draught hortm^ AwavB 
of tne superiority in bulk and strength of the Flemish breed, he imported, at one time, 
an hunired of the finest stallions.'' Subsequently, Edward IT. imported ftditj war, 
and twelve heavy draught horses, from Lombardy ; uid these again were well c ross e d 
at a later period, when Edward III. of wariike temper, brought over fpy Sp at utk 
Aorset, at a cost of thirteen pounds six shillings, equivalent, in our day or luxury and 
paper money, to $800 ea(^ It is fairly to be presumed, itiaX in hn great passion for 
tiie chase, His Ro3fal Majesty perceived the necessity of giving more speed to itie 
hunter, by throwing off some of^the sluggish blood and massiveness of ttie Flemiah 
stock, which is in gneneral ^ large in the carcass, pretty clean in &e leg, and ]M!tieBt 
and enduring, but uow. They are good at a d€«d pull, but ver^ heavy in m fore- 
hand ; inclined to get fat, but vranting in activity. They fell off m the ramp, aad the 
hips stand out too much from the ribs. The most unsightly part is the setwig-oB ef 
the tail, whidi comes out low and points downwards.** Such are the general charac- 
teristics of the Flemish horse. *' Flanders Mare," as every one knows, is a common 
term to express the opposite of grace and delicacy. They were imported info Biig- 
land, as above stated, to give size to coach-horses, when roads were oad sad "eo a e ih es 
of enormous weight ; but, as cause and effect are ooimected, and Hie one iaftllibly fol- 
lows and is controlled by the other, coaches have become lighter, and ee ae i i li etses 
quidrer and more airy, as roadt hatfe been i mproved. Hie policy of this fAxBft Ihv 
heavy to lighter horses, however, was again necessarily restrained and limited hy die 
then still existing necessity for having charffers of great stamina to carry, besidei 
their rider, the hMvy smour weighing ever Umte hundred pounde^ as did that in com 
mon use before the tnoenium rf gunpowder ! 

How often public policy, the exterior relations of a country, and various acc id e nt s 
and events apparently altogether extrinsic, serve to establish historical fJMSts, and ts 
influence the courses of national industry, literature, and arts ! Urns, ^ repveMnta- 
tion of a man driving a horse attached to a harrow, woven in a piece of tapestary, 9 
the evidence relied upon to prove that about contemporaneously with the Ndrmaa con* 
quest, horses had got to be employed in that sort of^labour; mid here again we see, at 
a subsequent periwi, a revolution in the whole system of breedinr horses in BiitalB, 
brought about by the ineenlUon rf gunpowder f While in our own day, we have beheld 
steam so applied as to drive horse-power from all her mat dioroughfares, and to do 
in her faetories tfie labour of some millions of men! 7Vu/y, tUSee «rc M« lEsyt rf 
progrem! 

We come now to the period when horses were first distinctly tkmfied and disci- 
plined expressly for tear, and the turf^ the ehaee, ^e road^ and the eoaeh f and hese we 
may safely leave the subject as far as relates to the introduction of forngn hones into 
England, for the most part judicious, and well cakukted, as the reader must have psiw 
ceived, to pave the way for what has since been accomplished in the melioration of 
this favounto animal, and in adapting his structure and properties, from thne to time, 
to his new and more various employments. Seme particular enactments, however, 
designed to accomplish the same objects, are well worthy of being mentioned ; and, il 
might be ad ded» 01 being^ imitated—- in our own country and time. In the reign c^ 
Henry YIIL, even te sue and form of Stallions weie prtoeribed hy SUOute; and 
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Mfflce penalties were inflicted for ereiy deyiation fir^ WehaTe 

often thought, and elsewhere maintained, diat the Legislatnree of the sereial States 
would do well to impose m tax on Stallions ; and, morooTer, provide that none should 
be allowed to pimiagate their race, but under license granted by judses, connoisseurs 
of hoisesy who Miould have power to condemn the worthless as the Iniqpector con- 
demns a hogshead of rotten tooaceo ; leayins a tax of fixed amount upon all such as 
could pass inspection~-or the amount should be li^t or heayy, in proportion to the 
psdedicn or dnectiTeness of the animaL All thick, straigfat-shouldersa, cat-hammed 
gainiiay and all oreivrown beasts '* sixteen hands or upwards, under the standard,** 
afaonld be condemned to celibacy ! This would go fiur, in a few years, to <iiminigh 
fte number of unjgainljr monsten, to be found at every cross-road, propagating their 
own wretched deformities, and vices of shape and temper. That horses £> propagate 
physical and moral defects, there can be no doubt— were it not invidious, livmg exam- 
ples might be siven of both as to eurbg and $ulk$! one of wluch defects may have 
SBdangeied, ana the other have caused on a recent occasion, the loss of numy ikmih 



Without having, as we h<^ omitted anything material to show the reader how 
ahundant have b^n the materials, and how judicious the use of them, to secure tiie 
excatteaee of the En^ish Horse up to the ]^riod at whidi we have anived— -here we 
xeadi iho epoch when we are told mat public races were established, and horses that 
had given proof of their superior swiftness benmie known and eeldmxiid ikraugkout 
tkt htngdotn, ^ The breed was cultivated, and their pedigree as well as those oftheir 
posterity, (in imitation of the Arabian manner,} was preserved and recorded with 



Hen then, at last, as we contend, in this etUAHikmerd and patronage of the iarf, as 
an exact and severe test of equestrian power, and in the Mihfol pretervaHon of peii' 
grem^ we discover at once the source and the guarantee for preserving all mi is 
ezeeUent in this noble animal, distinguished as we have said, in his rare combination 
of BtBBDgth, swiftness, beauty, lastingness, docility, and courage. The prescription 
of wdmt to afln— 4he measurement of the track, and the opening of the Stud-book, 
have £me for English kones^ what Magna Chartti did for ^oglish-men ! 

Ajs vrith man, *^ His liberQr alone that gives to life its lustre and perfume,'* so there 



would sesm to be something in his aristocratic blood, that inspires the thorouffh-bred 
eourser with an indomitable pride and courage. To look at is but to admire him as 
he walks, ^rejoicing in his strength !" but both man and horse will degenerate in 
chaiaeler and value when in their government tiiere is provided no test for tiieir 
capacity— oo stimulus to vir tue n o reward for their ambition, fisr fet^rat'n/ ufon its 
vidouM indulgence ! 

Nothing is easier than to declaim against the twrjy on account of the abuse which 
too often attends the use of that, and' other institutions. We might consent to its 
abatnnent or suppression, if those who desire it will tell us how, except by its 
exciting haxaids and hopes, and its infallible test as a measure of equestrian power, 
men can be prevailed upon to breed systematically, to acouire skill in training, and 
to encounter the expense and trouble of carefully testing tbe capacities of horses ;— 
dooming tiie most worthless to tiie plough, and sending, Inally, the very best only into 
the breeding stud, to perpetuate their fine qualities ! How, except by thus ascertain- 
ing and breeding from the most perfect, can he be kept up to the standard he has 
reached, and finely, how but by such authentic annals, and proofs to refer to, can 
even the practical farmer employ any given degree of the pure blood, some of which 
all admit to be advantageous and desirable for every service, even the most humble 
and laborious to which the Horse can be subjected ? In respect of the reliance to be 
placed on the English Stud-Book for pedigrees, and the good effetU of sprinkling the 
ioree of all work vntk more or leu of the warm blood of the EaUefn Couner, we covet 
for our own conviction no better support or authority than the views adopted and 
sanctioned by B. O. Tatloe, Esq. of Washington, a gentieman and scholar, who has 
done more tlmn any writer of whom we have any knowled^, to throw light upon the 
obsQure but interesting annals of the American turf, consisting until then of a con- 
fused mass of scattered ^materials— riMiM indigesta ^ me/ea— arranging them in 
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chxonological order, and impartiiig to them all the perapicaity and weight of digested 
vA authentic history. 

** Additional attention was given to hlood dnrinff the leiffna of Elizabeth and 
James. The latter had his running horses, and with gnreat judgment, imported from 
Arabia. A south-eastern horse was brought into England ana purchased by James 
of Mr. Place, who was afterwards Stud-master to Oliyer Cromwell. This beantifiil 
animal was called Plae^$ White Twrk. Shortly after appeared the HeLouly Turk, 
imported by tiie Duke of Buckingham. Charles I. ardently pursued the amusements 
of the turf, now a fayonrite diTersion with Ehiglish jrentlemen. With but few ex* 
ocptions, the oldest En^[lish pedigrees end in Place's White Turk. At the RestoralioD 
a new impulse was giTen to breeding and running fine horses. The system of 
improyement was thencefortti zealously pursued. Eyery yariety of Eastern blood 
was engrafted upon the English ; and the superiority of me produce, aboye the yery 
best ofme original stock, began to be eyldent. Their beauty of form, speed, and stont- 
liess, greatly surpassed die original breed. In the latter part of Queen Anne's reign 
there was still further improyement caused by the introduction of Uie Dcarhy Jbrabiam. 
Haying to contend with prejudice, it was some time before he attracted notice. From 
him sprung a strain of unequalled beauty, speed, and strength. The Daiby Arabian 
has been property termed the parent of the racing stock. The present English 
thorough-bred horse is of forei^ extraction, improyM and perfected by the influesoe 
of cllimUe and diligent cultiyation. 

** The pediffree St Eneiish Eclipse affords a singular illustration of the descent from 
pure Eastern blood, both of himself and his ancestors, Marske, Regulus, Squirt, and 
Childers. The strictest attention has been paid to pedime. In the descent of 
almost eyery modem racer, not the slightest ilaw can oe fiscoyered ; or when, widi 
the splendid exceptions of Sampson, and his son Bay Malton, one common drop has 
mingled in the pure stream, it has been speedily detected in the degeneracy of dieir 
progeny. The Stud-Book, which is authority acknowledged by eyery English breeder, 
traces all the old pedigrees to some Eastern coarser, or until they are lost in the 
uncertainty of eariy br«wding. 

*'The thorough-bred horse enters into eyery other breed, and add» or cflen giva to 
it it$ oniy vaiue. For a superior charger, hunter, or saddle-horse, three parts, or one- 
half should be of pure blood ; but for die horse of all work, less will answer. The 
road-horse, according to the work required of him, should, like the hunter, possess 
different degrees of blood. The best kind of coach-horse is deriyed frmn maies of 
some blood, croosed with a three-fourth or thoroush-bred stallion of sufficient siie 
and substance. Eyen the dray-horse, and eyery o£er class of horse, is improyed by 
a l^urtial mixture of the thorough-bred." 

The late John Randolph, a connoissear as well as an amateur in all such matteis, 
used to say, that the lonff, slouching walk of the blood horse would tell, even in the 
plougkj in a hot summers day. 

A retrospectiye glance at the low condition of the turf, and of the blood horse in 
this country, at the date of the establishment of the American Turf Rieism abd 
SpoRTTiie Magazink, by Mr. Skuhiir, at Baltunore,in 1889, will show how the influ- 
ence of that official re^ml of blood and of performance, reyiyed this ancient amuse- 
ment, and, as if by ma^c, retrieyed and brought into demand again, the still pure but 
long-neglected descen&nts of illustrious ancestors. Pedigrees were thencefordi 
stricdj scrutiniied, the grain was winnowed from the chaff; and while some bastards, 
claimmflr high family pretensionB, were exposed and repudiated, the rust which, dirough 
time ana carelessness, had accumulated on the bright escutcheon of the real Simon 
Pure, was brushed away, and the mark of legitimacy indelibly stamped upon his 
brow. 

Prior to the establishment of the Turf R^ter, the dam of Kate Kearney and of 
Sussex, two among the best nass oyer bred in the Old Dominion, was sold at public 
auction, for thirteen pounds, tobacco currency, and was afterwards bought out of a 
cart for $60, by Col. J. M. Selden, a fair specimen, himself, of the good old VUginia 
stock ; without, at the time, it is true, a knowledge of her pedi^pee. She was lued as 
a common fum hack, in the heayiest and haraest work, going in the wason and 
KmmVs... Qp lyg^Yj James' Riyer bottom-lands in the plou^ ; and, as CoL S. has 
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mnstoi, OS, wts the only hone on the estate^ whereof there were many much Uiger, 
that never loeta day'a work, or required to be tamed out and rested oocaaionallytfraat 
sklDiees or ezhanauon. Bcdng imonned of her blood, ahe waa reacued firom these 
**base uses** and sent to Sir ^hy, by whom ahe produced Kate Keamejr, and to Sir 
Chaiies, and inrodnced the renowned, but ill^ted Sussex, sire of Lady Clifilen. Lady 
LigfatfiDot went out of a common liTsiy-stable at $600 ; and old Eclbse, not long before 
hit nee widi Sir Charles, was offered to the writer of these remarka for $3,500. At 
an a d y an ead age he aold for $10,000, and is now, at twenty-seren yean old, in vigor- 
ooi healdi« eorering in Kentucky at $100. One of hia get by I^y Li^tfoot waa 
floU to ft gentleman of Pennsylvania for $10,000, and that only on condition, aa it waa 
mraoared, that the buyer would rednrocate the favour, by letting tiie gdhmt owner 
of Urn have one hundred bottlea of his old Bingham wine, for ten times that number 
ofdoUan. 

% Avdiy waa in a great measure indebted to his fame, if not to his great value aaa 
stallioD, during his decliiung jean, to the establishment of iho Turf Register, in which 
were heralded une brilliant achievements of his renowned get and their descendants. He 
had been made but a mere addition in the exchange, for but so-so high-bred cattle, by 
his breeder, the late Col. John Tayloe, of Mount Aixv ; and thus pasnsd into the hands 
of his nephew, the late Ralph Wormley, Esq., of RoseriU, at whoee death, shortly 
thereafter, he waspurehased m hia three year old form, aner being beaten, by our re« 
nowned tnrfinan, W. R. J., Esq., of Chesterfield, Virginia, who soon placed him at the 
head of the turf, with tiie reputation of being as good a four-miler as haa ever run in Ame- 
rica. Such fame aoon supplied his Harem — and at once he acquired a higher name in the 
Stud than any stallion that had ever been in our country ; and now, thaiucs to the Regis- 
ter, is very generally regarded as ourGodolphin Arabian — the anoeator of Boston, and 
Fariiion, wA Wagner, and Grev Eagle, and J. Bascom, and PQiitiH>y, and Minso, and 
Lady Glifden, andranny, and SarahWashii^prton, and Grey Bledoc, and Jim Bell, &e. 
It would here be unjust, not to say ungrateful, in one who haa ao olten been the hon- 
oured medhim of hia fiivoure in that way, not to make acknowledgments to the truly vene- 
rable JvnoB.G. DwALL, for the light shed by him on the earlier annals of the American 
Turf. So wonderful is his memory, that he can place each horse as he saw them 
come out in re nmik able races before the revohHon! How gratifying to his friends to 
behead this old Marvland-bom advocate of our revolutionary claims ; compatriot of 
Waahin^glon, and Tilj^iman, and Howard ; asserter of all we have achieved that ia 
good in politieal— examplar of all that is commendable in private monds ; approaching 
his eentenary, and yet erect in port and in spirit, like one of our majeatic old poplars, 
sparaelT surviving the ravages of the axe and the peltings of the pitiless stonn— memo- 
rials or the virgin soil and Better days in which its roots were struck. 

When we iiwist that die great objects to be aimed at, action and power of endurance, 
are only to be secured with certainty, by exact trials of speed and the preservation of 
authentic pedigrees, we may perhaps be met by the suggestion that this theory is at 
war with all OTaervation as to the effect of indiscriminate intercourse among w&d 
hona, which are aaid to display high powere and excellence, not onhr pn the plains 
and pampas of North and Scmth America, but yet more in the deaerts of Arabia, where 
this animal la generally supposed to be found in his highest finish. As to the fine 
specimens of their race, which are taken with the laato^ from immense herds roaming 
at large on the plains of this continent, it is to be borne in mind, that while none but 
the best are thus selected, the basis of these herds was originally brought, like that of 
the fine cattle of Louisiana, firom old Spam ; being deeply imbued with the fine blood of 
the Andalusian or Barb Horse. That such a race, running at large, in a country 
highly adapted to its constitution, should not have degenerated and Income worthleas 
in form ana spirit, is not so discordant with the principles of artistical breeding, for 
iddchwe contend, as may at first sight appear — for it is well known thatin these wild 
herds, the work of procreation is conceded not indiscriminately to all, but is fou^t for 
and engrossed by tne most spirited and vigorous stallions among them ; following, in 
tfaia case, &e laws that govern dl animated nature, where might takea the place of 
right, and courage and strength, there, as elsewhere, usurp the Lion's share-— hence, 
though in generu the aize, too ofVen made a matter of primary consideration, mar be 
below the medium standard of the domesticated Horse, the more estimable qualitiOT 
3 D 
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of fine propcfrdoiit activity, and game of the aiie, are transmitted to his get. It may 
well be supposed, too, that this monopoly of sexual enjoyment is rarely allowed to 
continue more Aan one or two years. As the season of love opens with the budding 
of the leaf, in the eenial wannth of spring weather, this envied privilege becomes 
again a prize for the most desperate rivalry ; the fiercest conflicts, often mortal, then 
ensue ; and die delights of the narem are at last yielded for a time to the victor yirho 
proves himself the possessor, in a superior degree, of the very qualities— «tiengtii« 
spirit, and activity— which, under the oest management, we should desire to impart! 
This sufficiently accounts, as we apprehend, for such excellence in several points, as 
is admitted to be often found in the horse of the desert and the pampas; pre- 
serving him from that degeneracy, both moral and physical, which, under the system 
of breedinff ^' irhand-in^° too closely, is seen to snow itself in monstrous shapes, in 
King's evil, sometimes in idiotcy. Lord Byron, himself a nobleman, and unfortuimtely 
not exempt from personal deformity, could not forbear sarcastic allusion to the effiscts 
of this in-and-in system, which, prompted by reasons of state and of family aggrandixe- 
ment, is sometimes followed too far in the royal and noble families of Europe : 



•• they breed in-and-in, as might be known ; 

Marrying their cousina, nay, their aonta and niecea, 
Which uwaya apoila the breed, if it increases." 

The natural-bom children of hi^4>om sires are ofVen observed to be more 
sprightly and energetic than those which spring lawfull}r from parents so nearly aUied ; 
it may be because they are made like the Frenchman's incomparable shoe, in a ^ mo- 
ment of enthusiasm," which, in more enterprises than one, is the guarantee of a for- 
tunate issue. 

There has been, since long before the American Revolution, on the islands along 
the sesrboard of Maryland and Virginia, a race of very small, compact, hardy honeSt 
usually called bench-horses, which, in a sketch like this, deserve a passing notice. 
They run wild throughout Uie year, and are never fed. When the snow sometimes 
covers the ground for a few &ys in winter, th^ die through it in search of food. 
They are very diminutive, but manyof them are of peneot symmetry and extiaordinaiy 
powers of action and endurance. The Hon. H. A. W. of Accomac, has been heard to 
say that he knew one of these beach-horses, which served as pony and hack for die boys 
of one family, for several generations; and another that could trot his 15 miles wiUdn 
the hour, and was yet so small that a tall man might straddle him, and widi his toes 
touch the ground on each side. He spoke of another that he believes could have trotted 
30 miles in two hours. As an instance of their innate horror of slavery, he mentionstbe 
fact of a herd of them once breaking indignantly from a pen into which they had been 
trapped, for the purpose of being marked and otherwise cruelly mutilated ; and rather 
than submit to their pursuers, they swam off at once into the wide expanse of the ocean, 
preferring a watery grave, to a life of ignominious celibacy and subjugation ! Why 
might not one of these small but symmetrical stallions, on the principles which we shall 
hereafter explain, beget superior stock, if put to large, well-formed, high-bred mares % 
Mr. W. is clearly of opinion, from dl circumstances and appearances, that these small 
horses, smaller even than the Canada Stallion, possessing such powers as he 
describes, are descendants of thorough-bred stock ! Other animals in a wfld state, no 
less than the Horse, are doubtiess preserved from degeneracy under the same eon- 
servative polity of nature. Thus we see the graceful stag loses in the wilderness 
none of his exquisite symmetry of form, delicacy and hardness pf bone, and matchless 
swifhiess of foot. Wlien Autumn is first seen to put on the *' sere and ydlow leaf,** 
the Doe, having then performed her maternal office, feels the sexual passion revive in her 
bosom ; but its indulgence is postponed, until the rival bucks have settied again for 
the season, the question of physical superiority by actual, sometimes deadly cooibat. 
So desperate are these encountere, that Stags have not unfreqnentiy been found dead, 
as related by that scientific officer, CoL L<nig, upon his own observation, with their 
antiers inextricably interlocked, presentingr striking and melancholy pictures of tiie 
nniversal passion *' strong in d^th." A laree pair of antien thus oitangled were 
found, in a western wilderness, and sent to Nicholas Biddle, Esq^ and may be seen 
over tiie door of his studio at Andalusia, ov e rgrown with ivy. The same reaaon* 
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wg aeeonnts for the great size and beauty observable in cattle that roam at larse, in 
Smith America, as indicated by the hides we often see on the wharves in our large 
M^Mits — ^though at other times the males mingle in all kindness and social harmony, 
|«l in these affiurs of love, still more than in trede, all natnre proclaims there is ** no 
nimidthip." How mnch of troth to nature, in the chaste and pious Tliomson's 
deseiiption of the effect of this vemal influence on the temper of the Bullf 
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•Through all his lusty veins 



The bull, deep-scorch* d, the rapng passion feels 
Of pasture sick, and negligent of food : 
Scarce seen, he wades among the yellow broom, 
While o'er his ample side, the rambling sprays 
Luxuriant shoot ; and through the mazv wood 
Dejected wanders, nor the enticing buu 
Crops, though it presses on his careless sense. 
And oft in iealous maddening fimcy wrapt 
He seeks toe fij^ht, and idly butting feiffns 
His rival gored m every knotty trunk.'^ 

In these cases, where nature is left without disturbance to preserve herself from 
decay. Providence, which never works in vain, will take care that all ffoes right;— 
bat how different the result when animals tamed and domesticated by the cimmng of 
man, are brought together for reproduction, arbitrarily, and, as is generally done in 
our country, perhaps above all othere, in utter disregard of everything like rule or 
system, and in total ignorance or carelessness of their respective points and qualities, 
as well as of their adaptation or relationship, the one to the other ! With this igno- 
rance and carelessness almost universal, there is constant danger, as we have before 
staled, a( general deterioration t and in introducing a work intended to promote the 
health and improvement of this animal, it cannot be too stronsrly urged that this ever- 
existing tendency is only to^be counteracted by presenting those strong incentives 
w1ueh.aloiie can prompt a few to devote the time and the Srill which are indispensa- 
ble to maintain the blood horse, tarn iaehe^ and in the highest perfection. Nothincr 
can more dearly show the wise and benevolent order of Providence that man should 
exeieiae his superior intellect for the improvement of all around him, than the ease 
and eertaintv with which it is seen that, bjr close attention, we can modify and 
meliorato all omnised existences in the animal and regetable kingdoms. Hence 
the most wM m. worddess grape is by skilful culture rendered sweet and luscious ; 
Howers without attraction are mduafij mutnied into beauty and fragrance; the 
cat nmy be made to present lul the nch coloure of tortoise-shell, and the pigeon 
may be **bred to a feather." These remarks might appear foreign or super- 
IteooBf bat for their obvious design to enfoi^pe the necessi^ of hreoMtig the hone 
vnAk ineessant reffard to an ever-existing susceptibili^ of improvement on ih» 
one hand, and liimility to degenerate on the other. Without some such strong 
iaeentives as above referred to, in a few years, one might as well look among 
the bbek Datch for a dancing-master, as to look anywhere for breeding horses 
that will insore speed, and stoutness, and spirit. 

Id rsfaid to the prevalent impression that the Arabian horse runs wild in the desert, 
bleeding pramiscaoasly, and that where he has been domesticated, no attention is paid 
to pedigree, and no recourse had to racing to test their powers,— all accounts go to show, 
on Ihe oontrary , thAt no people preserve their equestrian/amt'/y treee vnth more sedulous 
caie. To reach Uie root of some, they go down many centuries. Although, according to 
Stiabo, an hirtorian of high repute, who lived in the time of Augustus and Hbenus, 
much aboat the era of Christ's appearance, Arabia was still without horses ; yet it is 
aadoabtedly a &ct that tlray soon took the most effectual methods to improve them to 
the ntHMSt, and among Uiese, says a very learned commentator on the Mosaic Code, 
**I am ineUned to consider Uie spirit of korae^aeing^ an exercise in which the Arabs 
eagerlj soofffat for renown, as the primary eaute of that perfection which the art of 
hofse-Sieedinff so rapidly attained among them ; but I by no means exdude $oil and 
eHmmt€% and food, as contributing causes." — ^** Wherever, (says the same writer,) 
radag is established either as a source of fame or profit, good horses will be sought 
for, and the breed improved in the first instance by the best foreign stallions, and then 
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ij those home-bred ones which show the beet qualities; and thus the coimtiy will 
by deffrees acquire an excellent breed." 

**T%at races (mjs he,) were introduced among the Arabs, very soon after Ihej 
began to breed horses, appears firom the very names of the coursers. Ten hones 
started together, imd firom Uie victor to the ust, each has its own proper name or 

Siithet; — one of their best scholiasts enumerates them in the following manner as 
ey came out in the race : — 

Sabek^ the foremost— the inspirer of joy and banisher of care— because his 

master can behold the race with deliffht, and without concern, 1 

Iftt/goi/fr— because he lad his heal on the back of the winner, . • • • • d 

Uttio/I^-— because he satisfies his owner, 3 

TaU — ^the pursuer, 4 

Muriaeh^-die ardent, or mettlesome, 5 

Jiif^-4he keen, or well disposed, 6 

Mwacdmnal — the inspirer ot future hopes, 7 

Hadi — the lazy, 8 

Xo/tin— the belaboured, because taken into the stable with blows, • • • • 9 
Lueait or whose name is not to be named, and of whom nothing is saidf 

because ikt cau i$ too badt • 10 

Tlie admitted excellence to which the general stock of English horses has been 
brought, is then the result, as has been seen, of a good foundation to build upon; of 
suooessiye and in most cases judicious crosses, by the use of foreign stallions, most 
frequently Barbt ; and of superabundant wealth employed in the breeding and tiain- 
ing of stud ; those addicted to all the luxurious uses of the horse, havug besides 
Ofther fiMsilities a wide latitude before them, in the yarious strains to select and breed 
from* 

Tlie reason why the Darley Arabian, and after him the celebrated Barb, Godolphin, 
contributed more decidedly than any Arabians have done since, to the improTement 
of tibe race-horse, is, that they were imported at the very juncture when the British 
stock was in a condition to need a cross that would impart more muscle and harder 
bone, and ffire better wind ; while it diminished the size and weight of the carcass, 
which had Deen made too heayy by repeated uses of the Flemish and German breed. 
In our own country we know, and probably in all o&ers, ^ progress of improre- 
ment of domestic animals has been much retarded and counteracted, by the rulgar 
p oisu as i on tint te ^^^ male$ should be selected for the purpose of procreation.^— 
Than this common impression no error could be more pernicious. This ftUacy is 
the source of the disappointment and mortification expenenced by farmers who give 
enormous prices for overgrown buUs and rams, and who always give the preference 
10 stallions that measure ^ full sixteen hands and upwards under the standard.*'— On 
this point we cannot do better than refer to an able essay oi Professor Cline of Lon- 
don, on the form of ommai$j published in the third volume of the American Fanner. 
'Widi the principles laid down in that essay, every farmer should make himself 
ftmiliar. A few passa^ may be quoted, no less for their appoeiteness to the jKiint 
here made, than for their general applicability and value in tne study of all animal 
economy. 

^ iluK/b^— Tlie muscles, and tendons which are their appendages, should be large ; 
by which an aniimd is enabled to travel with greater fiacility. 

^ Tke ftofiei.— -The strength of an animal does not depend on the size of the bones, 
but on that of the muscles. — Many animals with large bones are weak, dieir muscles 
being smalL A ni ma ls that were imperfectly nourished during growth, have their bones 
disproportionsbly larro. If such aeficienoy of nourishment originated from a oonsti- 
tational defect, whidi is the most frequent cause, they remam weak durinjr life. 
Large bones therefore generally indicate an imperfection in ^be organs of nutrition. 

**Onike iwftrnnem e mt tf the fbrm^^When the male is much larger than the female, 
die oflbpring is generallyofan imperfect form. If the female be proportionably larger. 
Hie o&prbg is of an improved form.— -For instance, if a well-fonned large ram be 
pm to ewes proportioDabiy smaller, the lambs will not be so well shapea as their 
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pnents ; bat if a small ram be put to larger ewes, the lambs will be of an improred 

lOtlD* 

**The proper method of improying the form of animals consists in selecting a well- 
fbnned female, proportionably larser than the male. The improrement depends on 
this principle ; tnat the power of me female to supply her offspring with nourishment 
is in proportion to her size, and to the power of nourishing herself horn the excellence 
of her own constitution. 

**The siae of the fcetus is generally in proportion to that of the male parent, and 
dierefore when the female parent is disproportionately small, the quantity of nourish- 
ment is deficient, and her offspring has all the disproportions of a stanreling. But 
when the female from her size ami good constitution is more than adequate to the 
nourishment of a foetus of a smaller male than herself, the growth must be propor- 
tionably greater. The large female has also a greater quantity of milk, and her 
ofbpring is more than abuxMlantly supplied with nourishment after birth. 

**Toproduce the most perfect formed animal, abundant nourishment is necessary 
from the earliest period or its existence until its growth is complete. 

^ The power to prepare the greatest quantity of nourishment from a given quantity 
of food depends pnncipally upon the magnitude of the lungs, to which the organs of 
digestion are subservient. 

^ To obtain animals with large lunes, crossing is the most expeditious method, 
because well formed females may be selected from a variety of large size to be put to 
a well-formed male of a variety that is rather smaller. 

** jfibpompfef of^ the good effects of crossing the breeds, — ^The great improvement of the 
breed of horses in £«nffland arose from crossing with those diminutive Stallions, Barbs, 
and Arabians ; and £e introduction of Flanders mares into this country was the 
somce of improvement in the breed of cart-horses. 

** ExampleM cf the bad effects of crossing the 6r«e<f.— When it became the fashion in 
London to drive large bay horses, the farmers in Yorkshire put their mares to much 
larger stallions than usutd, and thus did infinite mischief to their breed, by producing 
a race of amall-chested, long-legged, larve-boned, worthless animals." 

8nch, we believe, was the ill effect of the cross by a larse *' Cleveland bay" stal- 
lion, imported and sent to Carroll's Manor in Frederick County, Maryland, some 
years once, by the late Robert Patterson. His younger brother, George, a gentleman 
of fbrtone by iBhffritaw;i*i but a farmer by choice, and of uncommon sagacity and 
Ja4gment, would have foreseen tiie result of such'a cross. Nowhere so systemattcally 
as on his estate, "have we ever seen so fully carried out and completely illustrated, 
this important principle in breeding as already quoted from Professor Clfne, that ** to 
prodnoe the most perfect formed animal, abundant nourishment is necessary from the 
earliest period of its existence until its growth is complete." So thoroughly is Mr. 
P. imprened too with tiie expediency of getting as much blood as you can into the 
horse of all work, consistently with tiie weight which is indispensable for slow and 
heavy draught, liaX he seeks to have as mu(m of it as can be torown into his plough 
and wagon horses. Were the question doubtful, the argument must preponderate 
whidi it supported by the practice of an agriculturist, rare in all countries, who is 
ready with nis reason for everything he does, and ** no mistake at that." 

Ewmgh, it is believed, has already been said to show how exactly opportune was 
the cross of the Arabi&n and the Bari), on the Enfflish stock ; nor does it require any 
finrtiier reasoning to sustain the position before laid down, that these males of exquisite 
form, bat proportionably ampler than the females of their day in ^ngland, having 
aceomplisned their purposes by enlarging the lungs and improving ihe conformation 
of their progeny, giving more muscle and less bone ; the same stallions, could they 
rise, phoenix-like from their ashes, could probably not now be employed with the 

me oenejldal effects, 

A review of bis most distinguished performances, leads us to tiiink that in culti- 

ilfaig the powers of the horse, the nephs ultra of success was reached in the days 

of ^^ng Childers, in the beginning of the last centuiv, and was sustained with 

cniamng excellence to the time of Highflyer in 1774 (perhaps we might say to 

die present day /)— « period embracing, consecutively, tiie wonderful performances 

3» 
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and progeny of others besides Matchem, Marsk, the sire of Shark (who won ia 
matcnes apwsurds of $80,000), Mirza, Bay Malton (who in seven matches won 
$30,000), king Herod, whose get in nineteen years won more than a million of 
dollars ; Shark himself^ afterwards imported to the U. States, who, besides a cap 
of the value of one hundred and twenty ^nc»s, and eleven hogflheads of claret, 
won the vast amount of $77,000. Eclipse is said to have run the four miles at York 
in 1770, in eight minutes, carrying one hundred and tixtyHtghi pounde^ bein^ fofty- 
two pounds over the standard weight— making the result equal to four miles m 6 m. 
878« If, according to the opinion of experienced sportsmen, the correctness of which 
is questionable, seven pounas wei^t be equal to a distance of two hundred and fortj 
yarns in a fournnile race ; and giving him a right to dispute the palm of superioii^ 
with Flying Childers himself. 

It is to be remembered that neither of these two paragons of the English Torl^ aa 
they are generally esteemed, were trained before they were five yew old. Some 
asmiming as a fact, what we consider problematical— a falling off, in stoutness, of 
the Enfffish racer, since the days of Hignflyer<-^ave ascribed it to the modem piae- 
tice of orinffing horses forward too young ; but it must not be forgotten that High- 
flyer himself, who won and received little less than $50,000, and who v^as never 
beaten, nor ever paid forfeit, came on the turf in his three year old form, carrying 
one hundred and twelve pounds, and ran his last race on the 14th of September, 1779, 
when, though lame and out of condition, he won easy, and retired to the breeding 
stud at five years old ! But may we not with more reason, attribute the reality, or 
the assumption, as it may be, of less bottom, or to speak more distinctly, leas capacity 
to cany weight and repeat long distances, in the modem English courser, ratner to 
the modem mshion of training for short racing, and to their reliance on the fiiot of 
the horse, and the skill of the rider to bring him out in a brush at the run home, than 
to any real degeneracy of the stock 1 On these points we find some obserraSiona in 
a journal which well sustains the title of ** Thk Spirit of the Times.'* The lemarka 
by the Editor are regarded by us as of such high authority, and so apposite, that we 
cannot forbear paring them a place." 

^ The snpenority of the English horses over the American, a» regards tfeedt is 
almost universally allowed by those American turf-men and amateurs who have 
witnessed their performances at home. We might name Captain Stockton, Major 
Davie, Judge Porter, Mr. Corbin, Mr. Neil, the late Mr. Cdden, Mr. Kirkmam, 
and many other gentlemen with whom we have conversed upon the subject. The 
forte of the English horse of the present day is tpeed^ beyond a doubt ; and while 
Americans give op the point, as to short distances, they think our /our-mile horaea 
can beat the English in races of heaU at that distance. There is no encouragement 
ofiered to the English turf-man to breed a four-mile horse, save here and there a pli^ 
of 100 guineas value ; all, or nearly all the valuable prizes are offered for two and 
three year olds, so that the object of the breeder is to bring out a colt in the fall of his 
two year old form, having such strength and substance as shall enable him to take 
up heavy weights, and ffo from half to three-quarters of a mile at a flisht of speed. 
As colts that have won nreMquently, beating ffood fields, as three year olds, are subse- 
quently very heavily handicapped so as to place them upon an equality with indiffer- 
ent peirformers, they almost invariably give way in competing for the valuable pnblie 
prizes offered, such as the cups at Goodwood, Liverpool, Ascot, &c. A very fine four^ 
mile horte in England would not command one-quarter of the price which could he 
obtained for a triM two vear old. He would soon be broken down by having twenty 
or thirty pounds extra clapped upon his back, to place him on a level with an antried 
three year old carrying a feather." 

^Investigator," who we cannot doubt is Mr. B. O. T. of Washington, explains 
conclusively, to our minds, ** the yet unexplained difference between tiie time of the 
racing in the two countries," when he attributes it, in a ffreat measure, to ^e sAqvc 
and eoil of the English courses, &c., emphatically called the turf. 

In confiimation of this opinion of the effects of soil, it may be mentioned that a 
gentleman amateur has just remarked to us, that when Miss fxMte lately won a foap* 
mile heat on the Melaxic Course, New Orleans, in 7m. 35s., the shortest thne in 
ontfl DOW beaten by Fashion and Boston on Long Island, the course 
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fiille ekuHt, and that thoQgh the surface was diy, water might hare heen found 
within a few feet, if not incnee, anywhere below it. 

We apprehend, however, that these ** very fine fonr-mOe King's plate horses" are 
enetly noh as ought to have been seleetedf for importation to this country, instead 
of tlM feshionable stock, bred to speed, under the iimuencee before mentioned. 

The question has been raised, and may well be entertslned without implying any 
aaifow or nnbeooming feeling of natiomu jealou9|r;— whether the turf-horse of Eng- 
lish aloek doa noi deeeneraU in Jmerieaf Referring to the contioling influences of 
climate, aoi], and food, there is certainly no reason to infer that he should ; but, from 
the very nature of these, quite the contrary; and why may we not beUere that thm 
is in nature, a power which will coerce animal^ as we know it will vegetable produo* 
tiona, to forego their original peculiarities, and partially conform themselves, in pro- 
eess of time, to the more immutable laws of woii and eUnutte ! We recollect to have 
heard Bir. Jeflferson, in proof of the influence of soil over vegetables, state, that he 
knew a French gentleman, on his inheritance of a femous and very profitiJ>le wine 
estate, impair at once the quality of the wine, and his own income, materially, by 
empkying some crude and unsuitable manure to fertilize his vineyard. The vines 
bois more abundantly, but the wine lost its flavour, and the vineyard its wonted 
repots. 80 it is with other vegetables. The celebrated white wheat will chanffe 
firom white to red, on being transplanted into any other from its natak aoli»m— £e 
eaaleni shore ofMaryland and Virginia; and thecelebrated Havana tobacco, with change 
of soil and climate, loses both its fine texture and rich fragrance. ~^Thus, without any 
vioknee of presumption, we may assert the influence of both seal and climate on w 
eonstitntion and temper of the hone. How long would the satin-coated, thin-skimied, 
flint-feotsd, hard4>oned, muscular and proud-spirited Arabian, accustomed to a short 
bite, and delighting in a hot sun, retain, after being transferred to the rich and suo- 
eukoit pastures of the ** low countriee," the high and peculiar characteristics which 
have given him pre-eminence over all tiie femilies of his racet 

Ezpoaed in rigorous climates, the horse could not long survive in a state of nature, 
but wnen protected and well supplied with food, it is diflScult to determine how far 
towards the pole he might be sustained ; and we may here quote firom good autiiority, 
**That this animal existed before the flood, the researchee of geologists afford 
abundant proofl There is not a portion of Europe, nor scarcely any part of the 
globe, fimn tihe trapical plains of India, to the firozen reffions of Siberia — fnxn the 
northeni extremities of the new world to the very sonuem point of America, in 
whieh die fiossil remains of the Horse have not been found mingled with tiie 
bones of lh» Hippopotamus, the Elephant, the Rhinoceros, die Bear, the Tiger, the 
Deer, and vniooa whet animals, some of which, like the Mastodon, have passed 
away.** 

In point ci fiust, however, every other circumstance being nearly similar, the Horse 
thrives hart in eoontries widiin or near the torrid zone. In the mild climates of 
Northwestern Enrepe, this noble animal reaches a high development The wild 
hone of this eontinent, broasht firom Texas, or the more remote pnmncku intemas^ 
and tamed, we have been tola, though in general unsightly when compared to the 
high4»ed horse of the United States, is sreatly superior in hardiness and ease of 
support. We may further sustain these reflectioiis on the influence of climate, with 
the opinion ci a gentleman of great observation and knowledge of geography and 
oatonl history, Mr. Dariiy, who thinks that «* in the zone of North America, com- 
]ffising Weatem Louisiana, Texas, ftc., to the Gulf of California, this most splendid 
aoxiliary of man, with anydiing like equal care and skill, will reach his utmost devel- 
opment of form, strength, beauty, and affectionate docili^." 

In additional support of our hypothesis, that climate and food have their influence 
on the fiotm and character of animals, and that these influences in England are less 
aamcious to high perfection of the Horse than the warmer and dryer climates of die 
Umted States, we may adduce the remarks of English writere of authority. The 
elleet indeed of climate and soil on wool-bearing animals is asserted by all natural- 
ists. BiJEewelU who bestowed particular attendon on the subject, contends that the 
sotoess of wool depends chiefly on the soil on which the sheep are fed. Professor 
Clincy wh<#e able disquisidon we have already freely quoted, says ** the pliancy 
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of the animal economy is such as that an animal will gradually accommodate itself to 
great yicissitudes in climate and alterations in food, and by degrees underffo great 
ehanfles in constitution. The siae of animals is commonly adapted to the sou widdi 
they inhabit. Where produce is nutritive and abundant, the animals are laree, having 
grown proportionably to the quantity of food which for generations they have been 
accustomea to c^tain." To these respectable authora it will be sufficient to add th6 
observations of Captain Thomas Brown, in his Biographical Sketches of the Horse, 
that ** the degenerating effects of a British atmosphere and pasturage, can only be sue- 
cessfullv combated, by the occasional introduction of Asiatic blo^. A permanently 
excellem breed can never be expected in this climate /'' except, we would add, as htt 
been well and truly said of Liberty itself, by demai vigilance. 

On the soundness of these views, may not the opinion safely rest, that on this con- 
tinent the Horse ought to reach and retain powers at least equal to any he has ever 
attained in England ? And were troth to compel the admission, which is by no means 
certain, of any deficiency or filling off, mieht it not be fairly ascribed to the want, in 
this country, of the vast means and the leisure, the science and the skill, which 
English Aristocracy can command and afford to b^tow on the turf, and all the appolnW 
ments and accommodations, requisite for the pursuit and enjoyment of that and otfier 
field sports ; all of which create wide and constant demand, at high prices, for honest 
and stout nags, that can eo both the pace and the distance t If money ** makes the 
mare go,** so will it the horse, and by its agency, what may not be achieved in a 
country where a nobleman finds amusement in spending, like the Duke of Riehmond, 
at Goodwood, My thaueand dollan on hie dog kennel? If the superiority claimed by 
some for English over American horees, cannot be the fruit of climate, neither can it be 
ascribed to any want on our part of their best blood. Our importations go back man 
than a oentory. On this point we are glad again to borrow and adopt the views of tliat 
accomplished amateur, Mr. B. O. Tayloe, of Washin^n,by whom the public has 
been well reminded that ** at a very early period of its Colonial Government, fine 
horses were introduced into Virginia — encouragement was given by Legislative 
enactments, and speed was particularly attended to— Bull-Rock, a famed son of the 
Darby Arabian, and whoUv of Eastern blood, was imported as fieir back as 1730, the 
year that the Godolphin Arabian (Bari>), was introduced into England ; and many 
other English horses and mares were imported, lon^ before any Stud-Book appeared 
in England.** Before and soon after the Revolutionary War, and again, since the 
establishment of the American Turf Renter, the importations into New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, have embraced many 
of the most distinguished families that have adorned the English Turf; brii^^ing 
streams pure and copious, from the great fountains of MaUhem and EeHpee^ wiUi an 
ample infusion from the loins oi Herod himself; in whose stock, above all, is united 
** the two essential qualities of speed and bottom.** To go more into detail in proof 
of our abundant resources, if well husbanded, for sustaining a stock of horses equal in 
all desirable points, and for all manner of work, to that which any other country can 
exhibit, would here be out of place— else it would be easy to present a list not mudi 
short of three hundred imported horses, among the very best which in thdr day 
could be found in the ** fast-anchored isle,** beginning, as before stated, near half 
a century before the American Revolution. 

Let it suffice to name a few, such, for example, as Shark, at the close of the last 
century, and shortiy thereaf^ those Derby wiimere, Saltram, (one of the best sons 
of the famed Eclipse,) Diomed, Spread-Eagle, and Sir Harry ; the equally famed 
race-horses Gabriel, Buzzard, Eagle, and Chance; and latterly the renowned winners 
of the Derby— Priam, St. Giles, and some otiiers— «nd of the St. Leger, Rowton, 
Margrave, uid Barefoot, that with their close competitors, also imported to this 
country, Sarpedon,Cetu8, Trustee, and Emancipation; together with Glencoe, Rid- 
dleworth, and Leviathan; Chateau-Margaux, and perhaps some othera, were race- 
horses of the very highest repute in their day, in England. 

Soon after the last revival ot the turf in America, ana before there was time to witness 
its effects on our existing stock, it was deemed expedient to import aeain, at very great 
cost, some of the most fashionable horses of the ^ old country,** wiu a view to the i^ 
generation, as it was supposed, of our native stock, but it is questionable how fitf it 
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Bwdad; fof, as veiy lecently obaerred in the ^Spirit of the Times,"— *« Notwitfa« 
ffrniimy Oe immenae chance they haye had, (havinff generally had the choice of 
the ifaiMt mBiw,) but aeren of them have a winner at four-mile heats last year, while 
durteen ^ native stallions have winners that won thirty-two races." — Tme, the 
winnear of tiie roee tf ratea^ Fashion, is by imported Trustee ; but how much of her 
itailnen may not have come down to her £rom ner grand-dam. Old ReaHty^ of Medley 
blood— a blood illustrated in so many fields in contests of four-mile heats 1 Witness 
the extraordinary achierements of his g. g. g. son, (through Duroc, Amanda, and 
Grey Diomed, son of Medley) Jtmeriean Eekpu in 18d3, three heats of four miles, in 
SSm. 50b., and his competitor Henry, tracing to Medley through his grand-dam by 
Bellab, son of Medley. Sir Haij at Broad Rock, winning the four mile day from 
Cup Beaver« in one heat, 7m. 40s«— Cup Bearer breaking down. Oscar, near Balti<r 
mora^ in 180^ beating first Consul in 7m. 408.^— each wiiming horse, as well as 
Cop BearsTy partaking largely of the Medley blood, though no two were by the same 
hoiaa. It is also worthy Sf remark as warranting the assumption that Fashion owes 
hsr vast powers as much to the old English imported Medley blood, Americamzed, 
as to ha reeently imported sire, that two days after her immortal victory, her half- 
brodier— grandson ot Old Reality, and by Shark, a son of American Eclipse, in a 
seeoad heat drove the unrivalled son of Timoleon to the wiiming post in 7m. 468., 
nmninff the next heat and ending a doubtful contest in 7m. 58j^. 

As already stated, the object in thus dwelling on the wonderful capabilities of the 
hrti hofse* and of endeavouring to show that with proper inducements and precau- 
tioB to raeasare his foot and to gauge his bottom, and to record fiuthfully his 
sene^ogy wad performances, there need not be, as there has not been any general 
decay -and in insisting that without a portion of his blood we can reckon on no 
general or permanent supply of good nags for saddle or harness, is to impress upon 
Jtmeriemm iuJmndmm generally, the absolute necessity of keeping these ulterior out 
importaoEt objects always in view. Those who are opposed to all field sports, on 
aeeonnt of die dissipation and vice with which some ot them are too often accom- 
panied, might yet mm to tolerate what they cannot enjoy. The whole business of 
hie is mixed witibi good and evil, and full of compromises. — Shall we forego the use 
of gnnpowday because t^t ** villanous compouna" sometimes charges the pistol of 
the dMUUtty or tiirow up altogether the use of steam, because human life is occasion- 
allr saerifioid hf Ifae careless use of iti 

Mt it is not flidy as a ijoeetioii of individual comfort, or of agricultural resource, 
dttt tiiis sobjeet is to be looked at* It is wordiy, too* of the serious regard of Ae 
itelfMiMi, IB the higher and more important aspect it presents in a miKtary p&kd t^ 
SMio, and as thns connected with our national defences. In tawdry^ perhaps more 
dian in any otfaor weapon, our localitjr must always give us an advantage over any 
infading mee> An enemy cannot bring cavalry with him. With something like a 
wdl ananged system in breeding our horses, this advantaj;^ may be turned to peat 
aeeonnt vkl time of war. With me forecast that distinguished his military adminia- 
tntkn. Napoleon had the sagacity to establish Horof, or studs, in the several 
depaitaflnta ^ Franoe, where thorough-bred stallions were placed at the service of 
te i»«^— ^w» fiumer, on terms which barely paid the expense of their keep. But to 
come nearer hcxme, while every one at all familiar with the incidents of our own Re- 
ivdntioii, knows how much was effected in the South, by Lee*s famous ** Legion ;" 
ftfw, oompazativdy, may be aware to what that celebrated corps chiefly owed its 
cfieiflBey— and yet it is undeniable that in a great measure the pnvaknee of blood in 
Ai» honn made it at once the scourge and ue terror of the enemy. Wonderful in 
their endnranoe of hunger, thirst, and fatigue ; prompt to strike a blow where it was 
least expeeled, and, when foroedt as onick to retreat; they may be said to have well 
earned me description applied to the Farthian steed :— 






HOC fvM aqua Parfjbif hiiSmi enrrat equut, 
[ow many miles can run the Parthian hcnrse, 
Nor quench his thirst in the fiitiguing course ! " 



It was not, howcfver, generally known, until the Repository offered by the ** Turf 
Rieunnnt" for the reewd of all extraordinary foots connected with these subjeets. 
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that to the Temarkably accidental impoTtation of the celebrated liniiw^i JMUtm 
may be traced some brilliant exploits of the battle-field, as well as ollhe turf in. 
America. The curious history of that renowned Arabian b worthy of preserrataon 
here, as it w&s thus related to the editor, by a meritorious Maryland officer of the 
Revolution, the venerable General T. M. Forman, a yet living monument of the 
** times that tried men's souls." 



LINDSEY'S ARABIAN. 

About the year 17T7 or '78, General H. liCe, of the Cavalry, and his officers, had 
their attention drawn to some unconunonly fine Eastern horses employed in the public 
service— horses of such superior form and appearsnce, that the above officers were led 
to make much inquiry respecting their history ; and this proved so extraordinary, that 
Ciqptain Lindsey was sent to examine and make more particular inquiry respectiiig 
the fine cavalry, which had been so much admired, and with instructions, that if ^ 
sire answered the description given of him, the Captain was to purchase him, if to be 
sold. 

The Captain succeeded in purchasing the horse, who was taken to Virginia, wheie 
he coverea at a high price and with considerable success. 

It was not until this fine horse became old and feeble that the writer of these recol- 
lections rode thirty miles expressly to see him. He was a white horse, of the most 
perfect form and symmetry, rather above fiiVeen hands high, and although old and 
crippled, appeared to possess a high and gallant temper, wmch gave him a lo(iy and 
commanding carriage and appearance. 

The history of this horse, as given to me during the Revolutionary war, by several 
respectable persons from Connecticut, at various tmies, is :— 

For some very important service, rendered bv the Commander of a British frigate, 
to a son of the then Emperor of Morocco, the Emperor presented this horse (the meet 
valuable of his stud) to the Captain, who shipped him on board the fiieate, witfi the 
sanguine expectation of obtaining a great price for him, if safely landed in England. 
Either in obedience to orders, or from some other cause, the frigate called at one of 
the English WcmI India islands, where being obliged to remain some time, the Cap> 
tain, in compassion to the horse, landed him for the purpose ^ ezeroiae. No eo^ 
venient securely inclosed place could be found but a large lumber-yard, into which 
ihn horse was turned loose ; but delighted and play^ as a kitten, his lib«r^f soon 
proved nearly fatal to him. He ascended one of the piles, from which and wiu it he 
fell, and broke three of his legs. At this time in the same harbour, the English Captain 
met with an old acquaintance from one of our now Eastern states. To him he onered 
the horse, as an animal t)f inestimable value could he be cured. The Eastern 
Captain gladly accepted the horse, and knowing he must be detained a considerable 
time in the Island before he could dispose of ms assorted cargo, got the horse on 
board his vessel, secured him in slings, and very carefully set and bound up his 
broken legs. It matters not how long he remained in tiie hariioor, or if quite omed 
before he arrived on our shore ; but he did arrive, and he must certainly have covered 
several seasons, before he was noticed as first mentioned. 

\^hen the writer of these remarks went to see the horse, his first attention was to 
examine his legs, respecting the reported fracture, and he was fully satisfied, not 
merely by udng the lumps uid inequalities on the three legs, but by actually feeling 
the irregrularities and projections of oroken bones. 

In Connecticut (I think) this horse was called Ranger ; in Vir^nia (as it should 
be) he was called Lindsey's Arabian. He was the sire of Tulip and many good 
runners ; to all his stock he gave great perfection of form ; and his blood flows in 
the veins of some of the best horses of tne present day. Make what use you please 
of this statement ; I will stand corrected in my narrative, by any person who can 
produce better testimony respecting Lindsey's Arabian. 

Your obedient servant, F. 

10, 1827. ^ 
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Althouffh this diMertation has been already extended somewhat beyond the limits 
prescribed by our pablisher and our own anticipation, we hope to render it more 
acceptable as well as more useful by appending to it, in tabular foim for greater con- 
Teolence, and for comparison herecmr, an account of some of the mo§i remarkable 
mkievemeniif cf eon^Htratively modem date^ ff the twrfkone in Jtmeriea at alldutaneee. 
—In truth, we feel confident that every reflecting reader will r^id but as the natural 
seqirel to all the obsenrations which haye preceoted it, the following synopsis of 

THE BEST RACES IN AMERICA. 

It will yet be necessaiy howsTer to premise a few obsenrations, lest the reader 
should draw inaccurate conclusions from the statbtics laid before him. 

In ihe United States, owing not onlj to the great tenitorial extent of the country, 
but to the natural obstacles wldch divide its remote sections, and the extreme differ- 
enees of climate, there never has been, and probably never will be, established central 
noe courses, where horses from all parts of the States may habitually meet, and test 
their relative superiority by actual contest. We ifte compelled therefore to adopt 
other criteria for the relative speed and stoutness of horses. But there is one which 
has^lmost swallowed up all othere, and is most universal and most popular in its 
amplication. We allude to the Ume in which races are run. If it be aomitted that 
this is the best tingle criterion we can hare, it must equally be admitted that it is 
often felladons. It is only necessaiy to name the different causes by which time is 
affected and modified. 

The most obvious is the difference in the soils of different courses. This b so well 
understood, that it would not be difficult to make a tolerably accurate scale of the 
comparative adaptation of our different courses for speed.F— Again, in comparing races 
at different periods, to arrive at accurate conclusions, it must not be forgotten HaaX 
mat improvements have been made in the old established courses wi^in a few yeara. 
Tliis improvement commencing with the Union Course on Long Island, which by 
levelling it and grading the turns, has been made much faster than of yore, has been 
TCTY generally introduced upon rival courses.— l^^e more obvious consideration of the 
diwnent condition, in which the same course may be on different days, will present 
itsdf to every mind. Great regard should be paid, too, to the state of the atmosphere, 
whether dear, bdmy and calm, or raw, damp and windy; for this state notonously 
afleets in a great degree the speed of a horse. These are several of the considerations 
which must DC taken into account in estimating the powere of horses by a comparison 
of die time, in which they have run different races ; indeed the test of mere time, 
however more p<mular and periiaps more unerring than any one other, is not veiy 
Bmdi rriied upon by a eomummaie judge of racing. And if a horse, who performed a 
given distance in remarkable time may fairly lay claim to distinction, it is undeniable 
iiat these wfll be other racera of equal powere in the eves of the judicious, whom the 
nature of a coarse upon ^e day of a race will prevent from making great time. With 
one other suggestion we will come to the tables. 

The reader must not only note the period of the year in which a race is ran, as 
affeetinff the age of the horse, but he will recollect that in one portion of the United 
States, horses take their age from the firet of January, and in othere from the first of 
Mufm In these titles, for unifonnity's sake, the English and Northern role has been 
purBoed, giving the ages firom the first of January. Another consideration must be 
Dome in mind-— diat me interval between the heats has been diminished, of late yeara ; 
and at the present day, horses at the South hare ten minutes more time for recovery 
between foui^nile heats than on Northern courses. 
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From the above tables bare been excluded all races made oTer counes notorioudy 
shari of a mile in lenglh. By adhering to this rule, very many excellent races at 
Norfolk have been omitted ;-— as Andrew's, Betsey Ransom's, PoUy Hopkins', and 
others ; Mercmy's race in 7m. 40b. — 7m. 42s., at New Orleans, is omitted for the 
same reason. 

Again, we have inserted in the tables only the winners of the different rata ; 
winners of a single heat are omitted. Bat it would be unjust not to note one or two 
winners of single heats. « 

BeeVwing, oy imported Leviathan, 5 years old, carrying 97 pounds, in March 
1840, won a first heat from Grey Medoe, m 7m. 38s. As uie pulled up lame, she 
was drawn. Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, 4 years old, carrying 83 pounds, in March 
1842, won a three-mile heat in 5in. 39s., but was distanced the next heat. 

The reader will note that the great races made at New Orleans have been run 
generally in March; according to their rule, their horses taking their ages from May, 
have run a year under their true ajge, and carried weight accordingly. In the above 
tables their proper a^je has been given, and attention is called to the subject again, for 
the purpose of pointing to Sarah Bladen's race, which she lost with Jim Bell — ^the 
first heat by a l^ng^ and a half, and the second by but eighteen inches ; time, 7m. 
378. — 7m. 40s.-^The mare ran as ased, and carried 121 pounds— but two less than 
she would have to carry at the Norm. 

Again, the heist time ever made at two and three miles, has been in four-mile races. 
Thus Boston aiid Charles Carter ran the first and third miles in 3m. 41s., and the 
first three miles of their great race in 5m. 364s. ; Fashion and Boston ran the first 
two miles in 3m. 43s., ana three miles in 5m. 37^s. ; Wagner and Grey E^le, it is 
said, ran the last three miles of their best heat in 6m. 35s. Gallatin is said to have 
run the two middle miles of a four-mile heat in Sm. 438., and Trifle the last two 
miles of a four-mile heat in the same time. Mingo and Post Boy are believed by the 
writer to have run a mile of a four-mile heat at Trenton, in Im. 48s. ; the former and 
Mary Blunt ran their twelfth mile in Im. 47s., and a third four-mile heat in 7m. 46s. 
The higher estimation placed upon their great perfonnances at the longer distance, 
renders it superfluous to note further the rate of speed in the different miles. 

Finally, it will not have escaped the observation of attentive readers, that while the 
horse may appear by these tables, exhibiting as they do, his utmost capacity for a 
series of years, to have been brought, by careful attention to blood, and by great 
skill and nicety in training, up to the probable maximum of his powers ; it is yet as 
clear as it is encouraging to see, that by unremitting recourse to the same means, 
and by that done, he may be kept up fuuy to the ttandard tf eaptuity which these 
records have ettabliehed as the measure of his attainable speed and stoutness. 

If with an eye to the &ct, ^?X**tkela»t* Vi^thefint^^^ and the fastest on the 
record, (Fashion and Boston at L. I.) the hope should spring up in the bosom of the 
sanguine, that the ** end is not yet," and that the Uiread may be drawn yet a little 
finer ; without wishing to repress an iota of exertion to make good that conclusion, 
it may be well to remember, that as before stated, according to the opinion of some 
whose judgments we are bound to respect, a few of our pnncipal courses have been 
improved at &e rate of more than a second to the milef Thus it may be doubted 
whether, if we could meet again in the club-room, or at the social boaid which they- 
were wont to ornament and enliven, the Fathers of the American turf, — ^the Sharpes, 
the Ogles, the Tuskers, the Tayloes, Hamptons, Ridgelys, Lloyds, Spriggs, Bowies, 
Ducketts, Duvalls, Seldens, «cc., tiiey would not remind us of these our advan- 
tages, and be prompt to match and freely back some of their favourite old nags 
against the best on mese lists dt more modem performers. 

To some of these ancestors of our present stock the tribute is due that their name 
be here recorded as well for their achievements as for having transmitted their powers 



to their descendants, viz. : Tasker's Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian, never beat ; 




^gle'f 

Oscar, Ridgeiy's Post B<rr, Bond's Fint Consul, Willis's Maid of the Oaks, Edelin's 
Floretta, BallS Flflrixfllt eii Ardiy; these last nine were at the head of the turf eariy 
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in tiie pinMont oentoij. With these no oompetitoT or rival deserreB to be named« until 
tfaeiev iTal of the beet days of the tnrf by the get of Sir Archy, as exhibited by the 
tukk €£ hiB son Henry with Eclipse. By erery test of comparison Henry was 
DO better laee-horse itan seyeral of the get of Sir Archy, nor as good a one as Timo- 
leon, Virginian, Sir Charles, and Bertrand. In those days, Hoomes, Seldeh, Tayloe, 
Ridsely, and Bond were at the head of the turf. 

Aoogh not strictly belonging to a work intended as this is, not for a particular 
class but for all owners of horses and for every day's reference and use, yet we have 
said 80 much of the raceihorae, whose blood we consider it essential to preserve in 
its purity and to be used as occasion may reqiiire, as eveiy good house-keeper pre- 
serves uid uses good yeast to leven the mass, that we may as well add the lengdis 
of the principal race-courses in England, and the rules of the jockey club lately 
esta hliAft d for the Long Island race-course. These will occupy but little space and 
may prOTO aooeptable to those of our readers who take an interest in the amusements 

Blilei. For. Taidf. 

The Beacon Course is 4 i 138 

The Round Course is 3 4 178 

Last three miles of Beacon Course 3 45 

Ditch in 9 97 

TIm last mile and a distence of Beacon Course ... 1 1 166 

Aneaster mile 1 ' 18 

From the turn of the lands in 5 184 

Clennont Course, from the Ditch to the Duke's Stand 1 5 217 
Andley End Course, from the starting-post of the T.Y.C, 

to the end of the Beacon Course 1 6 

Acrosstheflat 1 3 94 

Rowley mile 1 1 

Ditch mile 7 178 

Abingdon mile 7 311 

Two middle miles of Beacon Course * . 1 7 135 

Two-years-old Course (on the flat) 5 136 

New ditto (part of the Banbury mile) 5 136 

Yeariing Course * • ... S 47 

Banbury mUe 7 S48 

^ PievioQslv to 1753 there were only two meetings in the year at Newmaiket for 
tiie purpose of running horses, one in &e Spring and another in October. At present 
there are seven.— -The Craven^ instituted m 1771, in compliment to the late Earl 
Craven, and commencing on Easter Monday ; the Fint &nrtngf on the Monday fort- 
ugfat f<klowin^, and being the original Spring Meeting; me Second Springy a fortnight 
a&r that, and instituted in 1753 ; the /Wy, commonly early in that monm, instituted 
also in 1753 ; iSbe Fint Oeiober^ on the first Monday in that month, bdng the original 
October meeting; the Second October ^ on the Monday fortnight following— instituted 
in 1768; and me mrd October, or Houghton, a fortnight after that, and instituted 
1770. With the last-mentioned meeting, which, weather pennittinff, generally lasts 
a week, and at which there is a great deal of racing, the sports of me Turf close for 
die year, with the exception of Tarporley, a very old hunt-meeting in Cheshire, now 
Beany abandoned ; and a Worcester autumn meeting, chiefly for hunters and horses 
of the gentlemen and fanners within the hunt.''— MiiinN^7%« Tuff, 152. 

ASCOT HEATB. 

Tlie two-mile course is a circular one, of which the last half is called the old mile. 
The new mile is straight and up-hill all the way. The T.Y.C. is five furlongs and 
136 yards. 

SPSOH. 

The old course, now seldom used except for the cup, is two miles of an irregular 
eiieular form, the first mile up4uU. The new Deri)y course is exactly a mile and a 
half, and somewhat in the form of a hoise-shoe : the first three-quarters of a mile may 
4* w 
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be eonsidered as straight raiming, the bend in the coarse being very trifling, and the 
width very great ; the next quarter of a mile is in a gradual turn, and the last half- 
mile straight; the first half-mile is on the ascent, the next third of a mile level, and 
tiie remainder is on the descent, till ¥rithin the distance, where the ground again rises. 

The new T.Y.C. is six furlongs ; the old T.Y.C., or Woodcot course, is somewhat 
less than four. 

The Craven coarse is one mile and a quarter. 

DONCA8TER 

Is a circular and nearly flat course of about one mile, seven furlongs, and seventy 
yards. 
Hie shorter conises are portions of this circle. 

LIVSSPOOL. 

The new course, now used for both meetings, is flat, a mile and a half romid, ana 
with a straight run-in of nearly three quarters of a mile, and a very gradual rise. 

MAKCHESTER 

Is one mile, rather oval, with a hill, and a fine run-in. 

A DtSTAKCK is the length of two hundred and forty yards from the winning post. 
In the gallery of the winning post, and in a little gallery at the distance poet, are 
placed two men holding crimson flags. As soon as the first horse has passed the 
winning post, the man drops his flag ; the other at the distance post drops his at the 
same moment, and the horse which has not then passed that post is said to be dis- 
tanced, and caimot start again for the same plate or prize. 

A FiATHn-wBioHT is the lightest weignt that can be put on the back of a horse. 

A Give and Take Plate is where horses carry weight according to their height. 
Fourteen hands are taken as ite standard height, and the horse must carry nine stone 
(the horseman's stone is fourteen pounds). Seven pounds are taken from the weight 
for every inch below fourteen hands, and seven pounds added for evenr inch above 
fourteen hands. A few pounds additional weight is so serious an evil, that it is said, 
seven pounds in a mile-race are equivalent to a distance. 

A Post Match is for horses of a certain age, and the parties possess the privilege 
of bringing any horse of that age to the post. 

A Proouce Match is that between the produce of certain mares in foal at the 
time of the match, and to be decided when they arrive at a certain age specified. 



Rules mid rtguUUums aporoved and adopted by the New York Jockey Clvb^ on the 
I3tk September, 1842 ; to continue in fidl force and effect until the doee of the 
last Fab Meeting in the year 1844, sidffect to such alterations as may be made 
from time to fime, according to the discretion of the Club, 

Ruie 1st. — ^There shall be two regular meetings held by the New York Jockey 
Club at the Union Course, on Long Island, to be called and known as the Sprinff and 
Fall Meeting. The Spring Meeting shall commence on the second Tuesday ofMay, 
and the FallMeeting shall commence on the first Tuesday of October, in each year. 

Hule 2d, — ^There Aall be a President, four Vice Presidents, a Secretary and Trea- 
surer, to be appointed annually by ballot. 

Hule 3d. — It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the 
Club ; to act as presiding Judge at each day's race; appoint his Assistant Judges on 
the evening preceding each day's race, report and publish the results of each day*8 
nee, and act as JuSge in all Sweepstaxes, with such other persons as the parties 
may appoint. 

Rule 4ih. — ^It shall be the duty of the Vice Presidents to attend all meetings of tlie 
Clob, and assist the President in the discharge of his duties. In the absence of the 
President, the first Vice President, and in his absence, the Sd, 3J,.or 4th Vice Presi- 
dent, ahail aet at President fro tern. 
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Rule Stk, — It shall be the duty of the Secretary to attend at all meetingB of the 
Clob, also to attend the Judges of each day^s race, assist them with his counsel, and 
famish them with all the requisite information connected with each day's race ; keep 
nbook, in which he shall record the Members' names, the Rules and Orders of the 
Club, and add to them any Resolutions or Amendments which may change the cha- 
racter of either ; also record the proceedings at each meeting of the Club, whether a 
special or a regular meeting; he shall also record all the entries of horses. Matches, 
and Sweepstakes, in which shall be set forth the names of the respectiTe owners, the 
colour, name, age, sex, and name of sire and dam of each horse ; record an account 
ci etch day's race, including the time of running each heat, and after the races are 
over for a meeting, report the same to the President of the Club for his official publi- 
cation. He shalialso put up, and keep up during every Meeting, at some conTcnient 
place, at or near the Judges' Stand, a copy of the Rules and Regulations of ti^e Club 
then in force* 

Buie Sth, — It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect all the money due the 
Club, whether from subscriptions of members, entries of horses, or from any other 
source, pajr the same over from time to time upon the order of the President of the 
Club, and in case of his absence, upon the oraer of the acting Vice President ; and 
within thirty days afler the closing of eveiy re^ar meeting, he shall fiimish the 
President, or in his absence, the acting Vice President, a full statement of the receipts 
and disbursements of the funds of the Club, from the date of the last statement up to 
the date of that which he then renders, showing the balance of money in hand, sub- 
ject to the order of the President, or acting Vice President, which statement shall be 
deposited with the Secretary of ^e Club, as one of the records of the Club, and so 
be entered by him. 

Rule 7tA.— At each re|plar meeting there shall be appointed four Stewards, who 
shall serve for one meeting succeeding their appointment. They shall wear some 
appropriate badoe of distinction, to be detorminea upon by themselves. It shall be 
the duty of the Stewards to attend on the Course, to preserve order, clear the track, 
keep it clear, keep off the crowd of persons from the horses coming to the stand af\er 
the close of each heat, and they may employ in their discretion, at the expense of 
the Club, a sufficient number of able-bodied men to assist them in the effectual dis- 
charge of dieir duties. 

Buk SiA.— There shall be three Jvuif^ in the starting stand, consisting of the 
President and two Assistant Judges, assisted by the Secretery, and in case of the 
absence of tibe President of the Club, then the first Vice President, and in his absence, 
the second Vice President. The Judges shall keep the stand clear of any intrusion 
durinff Ae pcoidency of a heat, see that the Riders are dressed in Jockey style, weigh 
the rraers before staitinfr in the race, and after each heat, instruct the riders as to their 
du^r under the rules before starting in the race, and proclaim from the stand the time 
and result of each heat, and also the result of the race. 

Buk 9th, — There shall be two Distance Judges, and three Patrol Judges, aopointed 
by the Judges in the starting stand, who shall repair to the Judges' stand imme- 
dtately after each heat, and report to the Judges the horses that are distanced, and 
fold ndiDg, if there be any. 

ily/^ 10(A^— All the disputes shall be decided hj the Judges of the day, from whose 
decision there shall be no appeal, unless at the discretion of the Judges, and no evi- 
dence of foul riding shall be received except from the Judges and Patrols. 

Rule 11/A«— -When in the opinion of the majority of the Officere of the Club, any 
good cause may require the postponement of a race, &ey may postpone an^ Purse 
race, but in case of a postponement of a race, no new entries shall be ret*«ived for 
that race. A postponement of a Purse race shall give no au&ority to postpone any 
Sweepstake or Mateh made or advertised to be run on that day ; and in the event of 
the Club postponing a regular Meeting, it shall give them no power to pos^one any 
Matches or Sweepstakes made to be run at that Meeting. 

Rule 13M.— All Sweepstakes and Matohes advertised to be run on the Course on 
any day of a regular Meeting of the Club, shall be under &e cognizance and control 
of the Club, and no change of entries once made shall be allowed after closing, unless 
by consent of all parties. Sweepstakes and Matohes made to be run at a particular 
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Meeting, withoat the parties specifying the day, the Secretary most give ten dap 
notice of w^t days they will be run daring the meeting, in case he is infonned 
of it in time. And no Sweepstake or Match shall be run on the Course daring a 
regular meeting without being first reported to the Secretary, to bring it under the 
coffnizance ana control of the Club. 

Rule 13/A. — The age of horses shall be computed from the fiist day of January 
next, preceding their being foaled; that is, a colt or filly foaled on any day in the 
year 1841, will be considered one year old on the first day of January, 1843. 

JHuU I4th. — No person shall start or enter a horse for any purse offered by, or 
under the control ot, the Club, other than a Member of the Club, and producing, if 
required, satisfactory evidence or proof of his horse^s age ; nor shall any Member 
start a horse if his entrance money, subscription money, and all forfeits incurred on 
the Union Course, are not paid before starting. Nor shall any person start a horse, 
during a regular meeting or the Club, who is in arrears to any member of the Club 
for aforfeit incurred on the Union Course. 

Rule 15/A«— All entries of horses for a purse shall be made in writing under seal, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Club, and deposited in a box, kept for uiat purpose, 
at the usual place of Meeting of the Club, betore five o'clock in tne afternoon of the 
day of the race, for which the entry is made. Each entry shall contain the entrance 
m' ney, and state the name, age, colour, sex, and pedigree, of the horse entered, and 
desrnbe the dress of the rider of such horse. After five o'clock of the afternoon of 
the day preceding a Purse Race, no other or additional entiy shall be allowed to be 
made for that race, and no entry shall be received or recorded, that does not contain 
the entrance money. The entries so received, shall be drawn from the box by the 
Secretary, and declared at five o'clock of the afternoon of the day preceding the day 
of the race, in the presence of at least three Members of the Club, and the horses so 
entered shall be entitled to the track in the order in which their names are drawn ; in 
Sweepstakes and Matches, the Judges shall draw for the track at the stand. 

Ruie 16/iL — ^Any person desirous of becoming a member only for the purpose of 
entering a horse, may do so, he being approved by the Club, and paymg double 
entrance. 

RuU 17/A^— The distance to be run shall be Two-mile heats. Three-mile heats, and 
Four-mile heats, and a purse shall be put up to be run for during each reenlar meet- 
ing, for each of the named distances. Not more than five per cent, shall be charged 
as entrance upon any amount that may be put up for a purse. 

Rule 18/A. — ^Every horee shall carry weight, according to age, as follows :— 

A horse Two years old, • • A Feather. 

^ Three years old, 90 Pounds. 

** Four years old, 104 *' 

«* Five years old, 114 " 

** Six years old, 121 «« 

^ Seven years old and upwards, 126 ^ 

An allowance of three pounds to mares, fillies, and geldings. The Judges shall see 
that each rider has his proper weight before he starts, and that each rider has within 
one pound, after each heat. 

Rule 19/A. — CaUh weigkU are, where each person appoints a rider withoat weiffh- 
ing. Feather wdgAis signifies the same. A Poet Stake is to name at ttie starting 
post. Handicap voeigkU are weights according to the supposed ability of the horses. 
An Untried stallion, or mare, is one whose get or produce has never run in public. 
A maiden horse or mare is one that never won. 

Rule 20/A. — No horse shall cany more than five pounds over his stipulated weight 
without the Judges being infonned of it, which riiaU be publicly declared by them, 
whereupon all bets shall be void, except those made between the parties who enter the 
horses. Every rider shall declare to the Judges who weighs him, when and how his 
extra weights, if any, are carried. The member of &e Club who enters the horse 
shall be responsible for puttinj^ up, and bringing out the proper weight. He shall be 
bound to weigh the rider of his horse in the presence or the Judges before starting, 
and if he refuses or neglects to do so, he shall be prevented from starting his horse. 
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J?tfiSf Sljf.— -When in running a race, a distance is 

In one mile, 45 yards. 

In two miles, 70 „ 

In three miles, 90 „ 

In four miles, 130 „ 

Mule 3Sd.— In a Match Race of heats, there shall he a distance, hut none in a 
sinfle heat. 

Muie 23€l.— Hie time hetween heats shall he 

For one mile heats, SO minutes. 

For two mile heats, 35 „ 

For throe mile heats, 30 „ 

For four mile heats, 35 „ 

Rule 34iA.— Some signal shall be given from the starting stand, five minutes before 
the period of starting, after the lapse of which time, the Judges shsdl give the word 
start to such riders as are then ready, but should any horse prove restive in being 
brought up to the stand, or in starting, die Judges may delay the word a short interval, 
at their own discretion. 

Rule 25th. — Any horse winning a purse of this Club, shall not be allowed to start 
for any other purse during the same meeting. 

Ruu 26ih. — If a horse be entered without being properly identified, he shall not be 
allowed to start, but be liable to forfeit, or the whole, if play or pay, and all bets on 
a horse so disqualified, shall be declared void. 

Rule 27th. — Where more than one nomination has been made by the same indivi- 
dual, in any Sweepstake to be run on the Union Course, and it shall be made to 
appear to the satisfaction of the Club, that all interest in such nomination has been 
bona fide disposed of before the time of starting, and the horses have not been trained 
in the same stable, all may start although standing in the same name in the list of 
nominations* 

Rule 28/A.— No conditional nomination or entry shall be received. 

Rule 39<A.— Should any person who has entered a horse formally, declare to the 
Judges that his horse is drawn, he shall not be permitted to start his horse. 

£ile 30(A.— Any person entering a horse younger than he really is shall forfeit his 
entrance money, ana if the horse wins a heat or race, the heat or race shall be given 
to the next best horse if the objection be made to the age of the horse after the heat 
or race is run. The disqualification must be proyed by the person making the 
objection. 

Rule 31<f^— If an entered horse die, or a subscriber entering him, die, before the 
race, no forfeit shall be required. 

Rule Z2d. — No compromise or agreement between any two persons entering horses, 
or by their agents and grooms not to oppose each other upon a promised division of 
the purse or stake, or for any other purpose, shall be permitted or allowed, and no 
persons shall ran their horses in conjunction, that is with a determination to oppose 
Jointly any other horse that may ran against them. In either case upon satisfactory 
e?idence produced before the Judges, uie purse or stake shall be awarded to the next 
best horse— and the persons so onending shall never again be permitted to enter a 
horse to ran on the Union Course. 

Rule 33JL — When the tap of the dram is once given by the Starting Judge, there 
shall be no calling back, unless the signal flag shall be hoisted for that purpose, and 
when so hoisted it shall be no start. To remedy the inconvenience of false starts, 
there shall be a signal flag placed at a point which can be readilj seen by the ridera 
at from one to three hundred yards from the Judges* stand. When a start is given 
and recalled, a flag from the Judges* stand shall be displayed, and the pereon having 
in charge the signal flag shall hoist the same as a notice to pull up. It shall be the 
duty of the Starting Judg^e to give this rule in charge to the ridere. 

Rule 34M.— No two ridere from the same stable shall be allowed to ride in the 
same race. No two horses trained in the same stable, or owned in whole or in 
part by the same person, shall be allowed to enter or start in the same race : both the 
entries shall be void and the entrance money forfeited to the Club. 

Rule 35M,— No rider shall be permitted to ride unless well dressed in Jockey style. 
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To wit. Jockey cap, coloured jacket, pantaloona, and boots. Lireiiea to be lecofded 
in the Secretary's Book, and not permitted to be assumed by others. 

BuU 36t^.— Every rider alier a heat is ended must repair to the Judges* stand, and 
not dismount from his horse until so ordered by the Judges, and then themselres 
carry their saddles to the scales to be weighed, nor shall any groom or other person, 
approach or touch any horse until after his rider shall have dismounted and removed 
his saddle from the horse by order of the Judges. A rider dismounting without such 
permission, or wanting more than one pound of his proper weight, sluul be declared 
distanced. 

BuU 37lh, — ^The horse who has won a heat shall be entitled to the track in the 
next heat, and the foremost be entitled to any part of the track, he leavinff sufficient 
space for a horse to pass him on the outside, But he shall not when lockecf by another 
horse leave the track he may be running in to press him to the inside or outside, and 
having selected his position in a straight stretch, he shall not leave it so as to press 
his adversary to either side, the doing of either of which shall be deemed foul ridinff. 
Should any rider cross, jostle or stnke an adversary or horse, or run on his heels 
intentionally, or do anytbinff else that may impede the progress of his adversary, he 
will be deemed distanced although he may come out ahead, and the race awarded to 
the next best horse. Any rider offending against this rule, shall never be permitted 
to ride over or attend any horse on this Course again. 

BMtle 38M. — Every horse that shall fiul to run outside of every pole, shall be deemed 
distanced, although he may come out ahead, and the race shall be awarded to the 
next best horse. 

Bule 39/A^— If a rider fall from his horse, and another person of sufficient weight 
rides the horse in to the Judges' stand, he shall be considered as though the rider had 
not fallen — provided he returns to the place where the rider fell. 

BuU 40ihi — ^A horse that does not win one heat out of three heats, shall not be 
allowed to start for the fourth heat, although he may have saved his distance, but 
shall be considered better than a horse that is distanced in the third heat. 

Bule 4 If/. — ^A distanced horse in a dead heat shall not be allowed to start again in 
the race. 

BtJe 43<{.— .When a dead heat is made, all the horses not distanced in the dead 
heat, may start again, unless the dead heat be made by two horses, that, if either had 
been winner of the heat the race would have been decided ; in which case the two 
only must start to decide which shall be entitled to the purse or stake. Such horses 
as are prevented from starting by this Rule shall be considered drawn, and all bets 
made on them against each other shall be drawn, excepting those that are distanced. 

Bule 43cf.— -A horse receiving forfeit, or walking over, shall not be deemed a 
winner. 

Buie Aitk, — A bet made after the heat is over, if the horse betted on does not start 
again, is no bet. 

Buie 45/A.— -A confirmed bet cannot be off* without mutual consent. 

Buie 46M. — ^If either party be absent on the day of a race, and the money be not 
staked, the party present may declare the bet void in the presence of the Judges, 
before the race commences ; but if any person present offer to stake for an absentee, 
it is a confirmed bet. 

Bule i7lh, — ^A bet made on a heat to come, is no bet, unless all the horses qualified 
to start shall run, and unless the bet be between such named horses as do start. 

Bule 48M.— .The person who bets the odds may choose the horse or the field : when 
he has chosen his horse, the field is what starts against him, but there is no field 
unless one starts against him. 

Bule 49M.— If Sddn are bet without naming the horses before the race is over, it 
must be determined as the odds were at the time of naming it. 

Bule 50/A. — ^Bets made in ruruiing, are not determined tul the purse is won, if the 
heat is not specified at the time of letting. 

Bule SIf/.— .Bets made on particular horses are void, if neither of them be the 
winner of the race, unless specified to the contrary. 

Bule 52d, — Horses that forfeit are beaten horses, where it is play or pay, and not 
■otherwise. 
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Muk 63iL— All bets, matches, and engagements are void on the decease of either 
party before determined. 

Muk 54(A.— Horses drawn before the purse is won are distanced. 

Rule 55th, — ^A bet made on a horse is Toid if the horse betted on does not start. 

Rule 56ik, — When a bet is made on a heat, the horse that comes first to the ending 
poet is best, provided no circumstance shall cause him to be deemed distanced. 

Rule 6714.-— All bets are understood to relate to the purse or stake, if nothing is 
said to the contrary. 

Rule 58M. — ^When a bet is made upon two horses against each other for the purse, 
if each win a heat, and neither are £stanced, they are equal— if neither win a heat, 
and neitlier distanced, they are equal. But if one wins a heat, and the oUier does not, 
the winner of the heat is best unless he shall be distanced, in which ease the other, 
if he saves his distance, shall be considered best. If a horse wins a heat and is 
distanced, he shall be better than a horse that does not win a heat and is distanced ; 
so too if one be distanced the second heat, he shall be better than one distanced the 
first beat. 

Rule 59Uk, — The words ** absolutely,** or ** play or pay,*' are necessary to be used 
to make a bet play or pay. ** Done*' and ** Done" are also necessary to confirm a 
bet. If a bet oe made, using the expression ** play or pay," and the horse die, the 
bet shall stand. But if the person entering the horse, or making the engagement on 
him, dies, then the bet is void. 

Rule 60th, — ^All members, and such of their families as reside with them, shall 
pass the ff^tes free ; and the members themselves shall have free admission to the 
members' stand. 

Rule Bid, — ^New members can only be admitted on recommendation. Any person 
wishing to become a member, must be so for the unexpired term of the Cluo, and 
must be balloted for. Three black balls shall reject. A non-resident of New York 
introduced by a member, can have the privilege of the inclosed space and members' 
stand, by paying jSoe doUare for the meeting. 

Rule GidJ^Ten members of the Club shall be deemed a quorum for the transac- 
tion of ordinary business and admission of members, but not less than twenty to alter 
a fundamental rule, unless public notice shall have been given ten days of such con- 
tranplalied meeting. The President or Secretary may cSl a meeting, and the Presi- 
dbnt and Vice President failing to attend, a Chairman may be selected. Members 
of the Club privileged to invite their friends to the Jockey Club Dirmers, by paving 
for the same. No ladies admitted to the Ladies' Pavilion unless introduced by a 
meari>er. No citizen of the State of New York can be admitted to the privileges of 
the ineloeed space. Members' Stand, or Ladies' Pavilion, unless he be a member. 

Rule 6Zd* — ^No person shall be permitted to pass into the inclosed space, on the 
Union Course, witnout showing his ticket at the gate, nor shall any person be per- 
mitted to remain within the inclosure, or Members" Stand, unless he wears a baage, 
that the officers on du^ may be enabled to distinguish those privileged. Officers 
who shall permit the innaction of this rule shall forfeit all claim to compensation, and 
must be employed on this express condition. 

Rule 64m. — Membership of the New York Jockey Club, shall be for three years, 
commencing Spring 1843---subscription Ten Dollars per annum, payable each Spring 
—subscription to be paid whether present or absent. Members joining at any time, 
whether by origUxal signature, or on nomination, will be bound for the unexpired term 
of the Club from the period of joining. 

The following gentlemen comprised the Executive Officers of the New York 
Jockey Club, at the period (Sept. 13th, 1843,) when the foregoing Rules and Regu- 
lations were adopted :— 

J. Pbcscott Hall, Esq., President. 

John C. Stcvins, Esq., 1st Vice President. 

John A. Kino, Esq., 2d „ „ 

J. Hamilton Wilkes, Esq., 3d „ „ 

Gbrard H. Coster, Esq., 4th „ „ 

Henrt K. Toler, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Havinff now with some caie and, as we trust, with accniacy noted how the stock 
of Engiisii horses has been modified from time to time, being made hearier or Ugb^e^ . 
with more or less of bone and mnscle ; according to the nature of their Tehiclee and 
roads, the implements and modes of warfere in use, their national amusements and 
other uses to which the horse was applied ; we come now to speak of him very briefly 
in one of his finest and most finished fonns, and one in which, from influences to 
which we hare before referred, England certainly does and must erer excel all rirals 
—we allude to 

THE HUNTER, 

which is but a combination of 'the race-horse thorough-bred, with one of less blood, 
possessing however more stren^ and substance with less length of body. His jaws 
should be clear and wide, nostnls large, broad thin shoulders, thighs long, strong and 
muscular, deep chest, aflfordinff free play for the lungs ; back short, ribs large and wide, 
large auad strong, but hard and clean bone and sinew, tail cominff out high and stiff^ 
gaskins well spread, and hind-quarters lean and hard. The ri^t sort of kunUr^ it 
has been further and more sententiously obsenred, should have as far as ponible 
strength without weight, courage without fire or flashiness, speed without labour, a 
free breath, a strong walk, a nimble, light but large gallop, and a swift trot, to give 
change and ease to the speedy muscles. 

" Firm let him tread, and just, and move along 
Upon a well-grown hoot, compact and strons : 
Proad of the sport, with too much fire to yiua,— 
Such be the horse to bear me to the field.'^ 

And such an one the writer of this had once the pleasure to own — bred in Prince 
George's County, Maryland ; a noble son of Ogle's Oscar, and the best saddle-horse 
we ever backed. Alas, old Rasper, we ne'er shall look upon your like again. 

" Pride of thy race ! with worth fax leaa than thine, 
Full many nnman leaders daily shine !" 

As in all things supply -follows demand, it may here be noted that the high perfec- 
tion of the En^Uah Hunter^ his great speed, stoutness and power of leaping, has been 
brought about in a great degree, by a change in the ekaraeier of the EngUmfox hmn d. 
The old-fashioned, slow, big-headed, southern or Talbot hound, as described by 
Shakspeare, 

" With ears that sweep away the morning dew,** 

has given way to a dog so fleet, that he who is not mounted on one among the fleetest 
and 3ie strongest, dare not hope for the honour and delight of being ** in at the death !** 
The chase in modem s^le is in fact but a burst, sometimes runmnff with the game in 
view to the death, and for which they have bred a hound with a light ear, a squealing 
note and a power of speed, to which the ancient hound (>ear8 no more resemblance 
than a cow to a courser. The reader may judge what sort of a nag is necessary to 
keep way with the fine-spun descendants of such a bitch as Markin, property of the cele- 
brated Col. Thornton, who challenged to run her against any hound of her year, fiye 
miles oTcr New Market, giTin^r 230 yards, for $50,000 ! This famous bitch is said 
to have run a trial of four miles in seven minutes and a half second ! Under the 
influtfH^ of this change in the face of the country, and in the Qualities of the ancient 
fox-hound, and in the character of this most noble and splenoid diversion, a corres- 
ponding modification has ensued in the hunter, and so tne price for the best has 
advanced from forty, to three hundred guineas ! nor is it easy to imagine any show of 
animals like that of a stable of English hunters led out for ** the mount,'' either for 
the fox or the St. Albans Steeple-chase ; every nag perfectly well conditioned and 
dressed off as nicely as a wedding party coming up to the altar. 
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THE AMERICAN TROTTER. 



Hanng, m it b believed, described and aoeoanted for the mooiMiTe modiftntioiki 
nd gmml iminroTMiieiit of the Eoffiiflii hone, firom mai^ of the besl of wfakli aaa 
hKWB been brei— and for the exettleiioe eepeoiAlly of their high-bred oouier and 
himler; and haTin^ adTerted iacidentallT to the hirii national impottanoe to be 
tttaehed to maintaining the hone in all his capabmtiee, aa giTiiif elastictty and 
figoorto one great aim of national defenc e e & va ir y — theoaeof whmhaaaometimea 
deeided the iaaoe of battles and the fete of empirea, — -we paaa now to contemplate 
Aia iulm e atin g animal in a form in which Nimrod (Bfr. Appeily) iiim«Aif, one of the 
■KNt Tolnminooa and authentic writers on diese subjects, and one not prone to make 
admlsainpa of Engtish inferiority in anything, does admit that we excel, to wit, in 
oarTVormni Hoasis. 

In a tsnpr i f which will hereafter be given of the performance of American trotteia, 
saeh as hare been trained to that pace and timed with exactness, in trials instituted 
fer that pmpoee by nmnerons trotting clubs, will leare no doobt of oar hsTing well 
satablished our entm for the excellence conceded to os in ^at class of homos and 
aa sp e ed in tiiat cait, combined with lastin^pess, is a desideratom in public stagea, 
and fer aU kinds of light harness and qmck trsTelling, it becomes an intererang 
inquiry, and is deemed to be well worthy of the space here assigned it— loAeiwe kat 
rtm&ed ffte mifenonhf ithuiraied by Ihae example$f Is it that we possess a particular 
strain of horses not to be found in other countries, not (AoroucMrMi, but yet of a 
apeeifie breed, which has been found or made in America, aiM which may be kept 
ssparale and distinet from all others, the root whereof is not necewarUy to be looked 
fer, like diat of our ^orouffh-bred stock, in the BngUak Stud-Book^ or in the blood of 
some Eastern ancestor— a breed to which, in a wora, recourse may be had aa a stock 
of horses mm genertt, and one that may be relied upon to supply fest goers in this 
paoel Or is it that we owe the number that can go their mile under 9.M, to 
tfie higher estimate which is placed on excellence in that way, in this country ; and 
to dM greater pains taken ana akill exercised in educating and training horses to go 
ahead u the trot! We confess that reflection and all the lights we possess, lead us 
to the adoption of this latter theory. 

There are Tarious reasons why this proper^ in the horse should be more attended 
to in thia, than perhaps any otiier country. May it not be referred in some measure, 
to our nolitioal institotions, as we have already seen, in the reyiew whiidi haa been 
taken or the progt es si ye impro?ement of horses m England, how their qualitiea have, 
feom time to tiiM, been influenced tuA modified by thur field-sports, the state of their 
raada, the form of dieir coachea, and changes in meir warlike and affricultural habits 
and iamlementa. Under tl^ effect of our political institutions, which create fee- 
qasBtuyision of estates, it is next to impoesible that diere ahould exist in America 
a dam of men with auffieient and extended wealth, either hereditary or acquired, 
to ■aiiilalii the cosdy and magnificent arrangements for the sports of the turf and the 
dmae — soeh as haye for eenturies existed in England. Yet men must haye amuse- 
flMBls, and those which are found a-field are at once the most attractiye and salutary. 
If ono may be allowed to quote himself, we may repeat from the introduction to the 
Sporting Blagaxine, the ideas there expreeeed that ** the knowledse of mankind so 
nssniitiiil in eyery practi^l pursuit, nay the yet more essential knowledge of ourselyes, 
is not to be found alone in solitary labour, nor in solitary meditation ; neither is it in a 
state of isolation from sodety that the heart most quickly learns to answer to the calls 
of beneyolence ;— symp^y springs from habits of association, and a sense of mu- 
taal dependence on each other ; and the true estimate of character, and friendly and 
gensrooa diapoaitions, are under no eircumstanoes more certainly acquired, nor more 
assuredly improyed and quickened, than by often meeting each other in the friendly 
fwnlwirinns snd riyalriea that characterise field-sports.'* 

Bfloirring to the influence of political instittttioiis and national amusements, it may 
be ysry aafiy affirmed, that while there can exist in this country no permanent class 
if man possessing the wealth which affords the time, and cherishes tbe taste, for tha 
ft e 
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mofe espamre diremons of the Toif and the Chase; it muat yet always abound hi 
beyond all other countries, under their existing goremments, in citiiens of middling, 
and yet easy cixoumstances, witili means enough to indulge in other sports iuTolTing 
moderate outlay, including the ownership of a good old squirrel gun ; and the luxury 
(^^goodhoncf and hence the use of both is as ^miliar to the great mass of American 
people, from their childhood, as it is stranse to the common people of any other 
country ; except as to the employment of the horse, in his lowest offices of field4abour 
and common drudgery. No southern boy at least, just entering his teens, desires 
better fon than to be allowed to catch and mount any horse in t^ most distant pas- 
ture, and ride him home at the tcm of his qpeed, without saddle or bridle— and as to 
the use of fire-arms, it was remarked to the writer during the late war with England, 
bodi by Creneral Ross and Admiral Cockbuni, that in no country had they ever wit- 
nessed any fire so deadly as that of the American militia, at lone at they toouid aUmd! 
In the towns, there is not a s^r and industrious tradesman, who caimot manage to 
keep his hackney ; and these considerations sufficiently account for the number of 
legulariy constituted Trotting Clubs of easy access, with courses that serre as so 
many nurseries, where the horse is educated exclusively for the Irat, and his hiflfaest 
physical capacities ^wn out in that form. These associations are composed, for 
the most part, of respectable and independent mechanics, and others, eq^edally 
viehutllert^ amon^ whom in all times there has existed a sort of aprii de eorftj or 
monomania on this subject, which leads them to spare neither pains nor expense to 
gain a reputation for owning a crack goer. This sort of emulation so infecta me class, 
as to have given rise to a common saying that ** a huUher ahoayt ridet a iroUerJ** 

According to the theory here maintained, the great number of trotters in America 
that can go as before said, their mile under 3 minutes, and the many that do it under 
9m. 408. and even in some cases under Sm. 30s. — as for instance in the case of 
Ripton and Confidence, whose performances have given so much gratification to 
qyortsmen, is to be explained in the same way that we account for the great numier 
cy tuperb kuntert that are admitted to ^oimd in England above all countries, not 
excepting our own. There, in every county in the Kingdom, there are orgaidied 
^Hunitf" with &eir whippers-in, and huntsmen, and earthHBtq>pers, and costly 
appointmenta of every kind to accommodate some fifty or an hundreu couple of hi|§^- 
bred hounds, whose pedigrees are as well preserved as those of Priam or Lonffwaist; 
and a wide district of country is reserved and assigned exclusively to each hunt 
Fox-hunting is there termed par excellence^ a princely amusement, and gentlemen of 
the most exalted rank and lareest fortune, take pride in the office of ^^ Muter <fthe 
Immdt^^^ and assuredly in all Sie wide field of msmly exercises, none can compare 
with an Engiish fox or steeple-chase, for union of athletic vigour and daring skill, 
and magnifi^nce of equitation ; unless perhaps it were some splendid charge de cavahie^ 
like those we used to read of, made by the ^lant Murat at a critical moment of the 
battle, when he was wont in his gorgeous umform and towering plumes to fidl with his 




mounted on hunters that under Tattersall's hammer would command from one to two 
hundred guineas ! Imsffine such a field with thirty couple of staunch hounds, heads 
up and stems down, all in full cry, and well away with their fox ! ! 



<« 



-Now, my brave youths, 



Flourish the whip nor spare the galling spur ; 
But in the madness of delight, forset 
Your fears. Fsr o*er the rocky hiUa we range. 
And dangerous our course ; but in the brave 
True courage never fiuls." 

To indicate more strongly the prevalence of%is partiality for trotting-horses, and 
emulation to own the fastest gc«r, and the number and extent of associations and 
arran^ementa for this sort of trial and amusement, it need only be mentioned that the 
•* Snirit of the Times,** published in New York, contains liste of hundreds of matches 
and mirses, and of thousands on thousands of dollars in smidl purses, won and lost 
on these performances on trotiing^ourtet ! A numb<ev of these performances will be 
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■elected, enough to ehow that the excellence which is conceded to American trottara, 
ia not founded on a solitary achieTement or very rare cases, nor to be ascribed to lSb» 
" la o a c ion o£ any distinct and peculiar breed of horses; but is the natural uid common 

it of that union of blood and bone, which forms prorerbially the daideratwn in a 
good hunter, with the superaddition of §kilful trainings much pradiee^ and artful 
J9ekeifing for the trottinff course. Who can doubt that if Hiram Woodruff were to 
go to En^and, having we run of their hunting-stables, he might select nags enough 
wfaioh could soon be made under his training wi consummate jockeysbip, to^o along 
with Edwin Forrest and Lady Suffolk, Ripton, Rattler, Confidence, and the Dutch- 
man % On this point the following may be aptly extracted from the highest authority 
— 4wr Bell's Life in London — To wit : Porter's Spirit of ihe "nmes. 

^Nimrod, ior * admitting the superiority of our Tatting-Horses to the ' English,* 
claims tfiat the English *• approach very near to the Americans,' eyen in this breed 
of cattle. Possibly the characteristic national vanity would not allow him to make 
a fiffther concession. But there is no comparison whatever, between the Trotting- 
HoTses of the two countries. Mr. Wheelan, who took RaitUr to England last season, 
and doubly distanced with ease every horse that ventured to start against him, as ike 
reeerd shows, informs us that there are twenty or more roadsters in common use in 
this city, that could compete successfully "With the fastest trotters on the English 
TVnf. They neither understand the art of training, driving or riding, there. For 
example : some few years since, Alexander was purdiased by Messrs. C. & B. of this 
city, mr a friend or acquaintance, in England. Alexander was a well-known roadster 
here, and was purchased to order, at a low rate. The horse was sent out and trials 
made of him ; out so unsuccessful were they, that the English importers considered 
him an imposition. Thus the matter stood for a yeai or more. When Wheelan 
arrived in £ngland, he recognised the horse, and learned the particulars of his 
purchase and subsequent trials there. Bv his advice the horse was nominated in a 
Stake at Blanchester (we believe) with ^ur or five of the best trotters in England, 
he (Wheelan) engaging to train and ride him. When the horses came upon the 
ground, the odds were 4 and 5 to 1 against Alexander, who won by nearly a quarter 
efa ndhl Wheelan says he took the track at starting, and widened the gap at his 
ease— tiiat near the finish, being surprised that no horse was anywhere near him, as 
his own luid not yet made a str^e, he got frightened, thinking some one might out- 
brush him— 4hat he put Alexander up to his work, and finuly won by an immense 
way, no horse, Uterallvt getting to the head of the quarter stretch, as he came out at 
tiie winning stand ! The importers of Alexander, at any rate, were so surprised and 
delisted at his performance, that they presented Wheelan with a magnincent gold 
timing-watch, ana other valuable presents, and sent Messrs. C. & B. a superb service 
of plate, which may be seen at any time at their establishment in Maiden Lane.*' 

Here it is cleaily shown that the comparative speed of American horses is to be 
attributed not to hrttd^ but to management^ on which we the rather insist, as it is to 
be desned tiiat American agriculturists and all breeders and trainers of horses, should 
understand practise upon some fixed and rational principles, rather than rel^ for 
suc c e ss on some imaginary strain of horses, of no certain origin or established 
blood. AfWr all, we have aiscounts of performances in trotting, by English horses, 
that may be considered as extraordinary as those of our own, when allowance is 
made for the greater value placed, and the more attention and skill bestowed, upon 
trotters in this country tiian m that. . 

The celebrated English trotter Archer, descended from old Shields, a remarkable 
strong horse and master of fif^n stone (two hundred and ten pounds), trotted his 
sixteen miles in a very severe frost in less than fifty-five minutes. In 1791, a brown 
mare, trotted in England on the Essex road, sixteen miles in fifty-eight minutes and 
some seconds, being then 18 years old — and while we are spiting we learn from an 
official report that Lady Hampton on the Sd of May, 1843, m England, trotted seven- 
teen miles in 58m. 37s. in harness. She was driven by Burke, of great English 
trotting celebrity. On the L*'*^ ' ^-^^ _ ,^^ _ ^..^ .^x. a^ia^ ^^ 

Sonbury Common between 
gdding, carrying twelve stone 
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was won by the fonner in twenty-fleren minutes and ten seconds. — ^A Mr. Sterens 
made a bet which was decided 5th October, 1796, that he would nroduce a pair of 
horses, his own property, that should trot in tandem from Windsor to Hampton 
Court, a distance of sixteen miles, within the hour ; notwithstanding the cross coun- 
tiy road, and great number of turnings, they performed it with ease in fifty-seven 
minutes and thirteen seconds. Phenomena trotted nineteen miles in an hour. — These 
examples are adduced to show the fallacy of that impression which would lead the 

C' ilic to look to any but the true and rational sources of superiority — ^for mankind 
erer been prone to the marvellous, preferring to look for all that does not lie on 
the surface, to some mysterious influence, unconnected with known and rational 
causes. The trotter, according to the distance prescribed as the measure of his 
capacity, needs the combination of form and blood — of bone and of muscle, which 
give distinction to the hunter ; and the reason, if it be asked, why the thorougMntd 
cannot be relied upon for a hard run over a roucrh country, is, that he rarely comhina 
these requisites, and is moreover put to his worx when too young ; but does any one 
doubt that Sir Archy, or Tlmoleon, or Eclipse, or imported IVanby, or Leviathan 
would have made first-rate hunters or trotters, if, before they were put to hard work, 
their frames had been left to ripen, and their bones and joints and muscles to get firm 
•nd solid, and at the same time pliant and supple by gentle and moderately increasing 
exercise until five or six years old — ^for here it is to be noted, that as to the age at 
fMek the trotter should be put in training, and that at which he reaches his maximum 
of power, though there would seem to oe some difierence of opinion, all agree that 
the trotter is not in his prime until he is eight or nine years old. The Aodallahs, 
great-grandsons of old Messenger, trot much younger ; Hiram Woodruff, and there 
can be no better authority, would commence a horse's training for the trot at five or 
six years of age, giving him light work however, but going on increasing his work 
from vear to year, and expecting increasing excellence up to nine or ten years, and 
with kind usage he might continue up to this mark for three or four years longer, and 
Ihej ofien last to perform admirably until after twenty — for example, Columbus, Paul 
iVy, Topgallant, &c. 

The stoutest horses, of whatever kind or degree of blood, might be expected to 
give way if put at three or four, as the race-horse is, into severe training unaer heavy 
weigfato, for trotting stakes or the chase ; but on the other hand, without blood to give 
him wind and courage, what would aviul his '* bag of bones,'* in a trial to trot his 
handled miles in ten hours 1 Johnson, author of the Sportsman's Cyclopedia, justly 
esteemed high authority on such subjects, remarks that ** thorough-bred horses, and 
particularly those of the best blood, are seldom possessed of sufficient bone to render 
them pre-eminently calculated for the chase; yet I am free to confess that the very 
best hunters that have fallen under my observation have been remarkably well and 
faery highly bred, but yet not absolutely thorough-bred." The same remark it is not 
doubted might be made as generally applicable to our first-rate trotters, at long dis- 
tanoes. The case of Abdallah and Messenger have been instanced to show, that 
great trotters not thorough-bred, may and do beget trotters, and hence some would 
argue that a distinct race of horses may or does exist. But it is to be remembered 
that both Abdallah and Messenger are sons of Mambrino, son of old Messenger, and 
of Messenger mares, though not thorough-bred ; and nothing is better known by aJl 
who have been in the habit of attending to these subjects, than that the Messenger 
family is distinguished for making first-rate coach-horses— quick in light harness, and 
remarkable for endurance and long life. That Abdallah, therefore, himself deep in 
the Messenger blood, should be himself a trotter and a getter of trotters, only proves 
that like begets like, and that of a distinct breed, like the thorough-bred horse, cha- 
racterixed by the possession of general properties belonging only to and constituting 
that breed, there may be particular families, distin^ished for some peculiar qualities 
not possessed in the same degree by other families of the same breed. Thus we 
have the three classes of the English thorough-bred stock, to wit : the Herod, the 
Maiehem, and the Eclipse, that have served as crosses for each other. In like manner, 
it may be said of the improved short-horn cattle— 4heir general characteristic is eariy 
maturity and propensity to fat, without being generally remarkable rs deep miiken, 
though there are families of the short-horns esteemed for thai quality;— a dash 
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of the blood of old Meesenger imparts high form and action for the state ooach, and 
the eye of the connoisseur can detect the signs in a horse in whoee Teins flow even 
ooe-foghth of his blood ; so the fact is generally known to old ffentlemen in the South* 
and especially avouched by the Sporting and Agricultural Society in South Carolina, 
thai the stock of old Janus (there called Genius,) was so remarkable as road and 
mddie AorMt, as to haye gotten to be considered a distinct breed ; so the Topgal- 
lant stock made fine saddle-horses, excelling in the canter. The -blood horse, too, 
is remarkable for longevity— the Messenger stock particularly so. If the tniUi could 
be known, it is probable it flowed in larger or smaller streams in each of the four 
thofoogh-breds which the late General Hampton, Tsire of that paragon of sportsmen 
and gentlemen. Col. Wade Hampton,) drove in Ids coach all together for sixteen 
yean. 

Here may be aptly introduced some extracts from a familiar letter received by the editor 
firom Col. N. Goldsborough, of Talbot, Maryland, who has an eye for the fine points 
of a horse, as quick as a hawk's for a fish— one who has thou^t much and with effect 
on all matters that give dignity and attraction to rural life— himself of the pure old 
stock in &8hion when it meant something to be called a ** Maryland" or ** Virginia 
genikmanJ** He, in confirmation of our hypothesis, says, speaking of Tom Thumb— < 
^ Bat whence came his lastinffness, his powers of endurance, as well as speed 1 I 
have been in ihe habit of thiiuLing, that no horse could long continue exertion, espe- 
cially at a rapid pace, without a good tincture of the blood. At about the same time 
diero went to England a horse called Rattler, of mat speed as a trotter — he was 
represented as the cross of a full-bred horse on the Canadian mare. What a magni- 
ficent picture ** Whalebone*' makes in his trotting action, and how different from the 
abovenamed horses ! When a boy, I have seen Phil Hemsly mounted on his trottinff 
maie, bred on the borders of Queen Anne's County. She was much in the s^le ^ 
the fiimoos PhlBnomena Mare of England — about fourteen and a half hands high.-* 
He could keep up with a pack of hounds all day in a trot— and she could pass over 
the largest oak bodies lying in a wood, without breaking up. I was informed two 
years ago in Philadelphia by Mr. Allen, son-in-law of B^ser of the Marshall House 
— ihaX some of the best trotters then in New Jersey, were &e offspring of Mmmauih 
Eclipm the Messenger blood you see ! I know of no other family ofthe pure blood 
horse which may be said emphatically toproduce traUen — the exception confirms the 
rule. Col. Lloyd's Vingtun and old Topgallant got fine racking and cantering 
hones. Is there more than one out of twenty thorouph-breds, that makes really a 
racer T And are there not as many trotters at the North, and more, than there are 
iBoere at the South, &c., where the most systematic efforts have been persevered in for 
years, exclosivelj for the production of racere 1 I have often wondered where they 
of the North denved their horses — from what I have seen and heard, they have a 
neculiar fiuoily, different in appearance, in form strikingly from ours. They of the 
North have had some method m this matter— ^as well as the breedere of short-horns, 
Leioester sheep, &c. About the lakes they have a horse of great speed and'power, 
as I am informed, called the ' Frencher.' The English officers hnns over from the 
mother coontry, fine blooded stallions for troopers and parade. It is the cron of tkcec 
and the Canadum mares, which produces the * Frencher,' — blood is indispensable. 
Bot what is the Canadian 1 undc vcnit ? Tliey are descended from the horses of 
Nonnandy carried over by the French settlers. Napoleon's coach when captured 
was being drawn by four Norman horwct^ and I guess the Emperor was not fond of 
sitting behind slow caiilc. When the Spaniards were in possession of the Low 
Countries, they carried with them their Andalusian horses — ^these were crossed on 
the Normans, which produced great improvement. When the Spaniards were ex- 
pelled, the breeding in-and-in from this stock must have produced a distinct family, 
as Bakewell produced with other races of (quadrupeds. Climate necessarily produced 
a change in ue Norman horse, when transferred to the rurour of Canadian winters— 
hence die thick coat of hair, &c. The Andalusian, you know, is of Arabian descent. 
So &r as I have been able to learn, Vermont is indebted to Canada for her distin- 
goished race of roadstere, as well as the neiffhbouring States. They have one dis- 
tinet family, the * Morgan,' descended from a little Canadian, fiunous too for runninff 
quarter races, liiis family has been cherished for years, and is as distinguished 
6» 
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among them as old Archy was in Virginia. I ha^e some indistinct recollection to 
haye seen, years ago, an account of a horse among them got by, or out of a mare by» 
Cock of the Rock — Slessenger blood again." 

It is now in proof that this Morgan breed is descended from a horse that was stolen 
from General de Lancey, importer of Wildair, and there is every reason to believe 
that though he may not have been thorough-bred, he was well steeped in the best 
blood of Sie Anglo-American turf-horse. 

While it has been found impracticable to obtain any precise information as to the 
pediffree of some of our very best trotters, in other cases where more is known, they 
are U>und to be deep in the blood. — ^Awful, whose performances will be seen in the 
tables annexed, is Lnown to have been gotten by a thorough-bred ** American boy." 
Lady Suffolk is by Engineer, but what Engineer not known. Abdallah, as before 
mentioned, is by IVIambnno, and^ again, a great trotter, by Messenger; but JhUeh" 
man, one of our best trotters, has no known pedigree, though we have some reason 
to think he was by YQung Oscar, then at Carlisle. He was taken out of a clay-yard » 
and was transferred to the trotting-turf from a Pennsylvania wagon-team. — Wood- 
ruff thinks blood does not give worn length, or the power to go 3ie long distances; 
but in this it is believed he must be mist^en. These Canadian or Norman-French 
stallions, small and compact, which on well-formed large mares give such fine har- 
ness horses, and trotters, are, as before said, deeply inmued with the blood of the 
barb taken from Spain into Normandy. We have been told lately by an intelligent 
Englishman, that the infusion of bl(X)d into their coach-horses has enabled them to 
lengthen their stages, and in very observable proportion to the degree of blood. 
FiiiAlly, as where Oie blood of the trotter when known, is seen to flow in so many 
instances from a spring of pure blood, is it not fair to infer a simiiar origin in cases 
where the blood cannot be traced 1 especially as the universal experience of all times 
proves that in other paces, the cases have been extremely rare, m which a horse of 
impure blood has been known to keep up a great flight, of 9peed7 A horse of mixed 
blood may be a great trotter at a long distance, because his speed at his best is 
greatly behind that of the best speed on the turf; but it would, according to all prin- 
ciples of reasoning, be unreasonable to expect ^reat excellence even as a trotter, in 
horses altogether free from tlic blood which gives foot and wind to the Eastern 
courser, 'fhongh we may not bo able to trace it, and though in solitary cases a 
horse without it, may possess great speed and lastingness in the trot, from excellent 
accidental conformation, we repeat that the possession of the two, warrants the pre- 
sumption of the third, however obscure the traces, or remote the origin ; — this it owr 
theory ! But the action to be cultivated in tlie racer and the trotter is of itself suffi- 
cient to explain why a racer should not succeed at once on the turf and on the trotting- 
course. All reflecting and observant men will admit that '^ as there is no royal way 
to mathematics," so there is but one way for a horse to excell in his business ; and 
with rare exceptions there is but one in which any individual horse can excels— 
Whatever that business may be, to be perfect in it he should be educated and kept to 
it— and to it only. A troiUng^rse should do nothing but trot. 

As what has been said may promote a disposition to form clubs in order to culti- 
vate more generally and certainly the powers of the trotting horse, with the view of 
practical utility in the business of life, it is deemed well to submit at this point, the 
Rules of the Trotting Club at New York, The rules which prevail clsewhexe are 
essentiaily the same, or so little variant that the difference is not deemed worthy of 
notice. 

Rides and Regulations adopted by the New York Trotting Club for tJie Beacon and 

Centrentte Courses. — September 1«/, 1841. 

1. — All Matches or Sweepstakes which shall come off over a Course, under the 
jturisdiction of this Club, will be governed by these Rules, unless the contrary is 
mutually agreed upon by the parties making such match or stake. 

2.— -All Purses, Matches, or Sweepstakes to which the Club or Proprietors contri- 
bute, they shall have the power to postpone, should the weather prove nnfavourable 
on the day previously named for the trouing of the same. 
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3. — None bat Membora shall be allowed to trot a horse for any limited Purse given 
by this Association. 

4. — Horses tnuoed in the same stable or owned in part by the same person, shall 
not start for a Purse ; and horses so entered shall forfeit their entrance. A horse 
startiDg alone shall receive but one-half the Purse. Horses deemed by the Jud^ 
not £ur trotting horses, shall be ruled off previous to, or distanced at the termination 
of a heat. 

5.— -All entries shall be made under a seal, inclosing the entrance money, (ten per 
cent, on the Purse,^ and addressed to the Secretary, at such time and place as may 
have been previously designated by advertisement. 

6. — Every Trotting horse starting for Matoh, Purse, or Stake, shall carry 145lbs. — 
if in harness, the weight of the vehicle not to be considered. Pacing horses to be 
allowed 5lbs. ; Wagons to weigh 2501bs. 

7. — A distance for mile heats, best three in five, shall be one hundred yards ; for 
one-mile heats, eighty yards, and for every additional mile an additional eighty 
yards. 

8. — The time between heats shall be— for one mile, twenty minutes, and for every 
additional mile, an additional five minutes. 

9«— There shall be chosen by the Proprietors of the Course, or Stewards, Three 
Judges, to jpreside over a race for Purses, and by them two additional Judges shall be 
appointed for the distance stand ; they may also, durin?, or previous to a race, appoint 
Inspectors at any part of the Course, whose report shall be received of any foul nding 
or orivinff. 

10. — Should a difference of opinion exist between the Judges in the starting stand, 
on any question, a majority shall govern. 

11. — The Judjres shall order the horses saddled or harnessed, five minutes previous 
to the time appointed for starting, or at the expiration of the time allowed oetween 
heats. Any mer or driver causing undue detention, after being called up, by making 
false starts or otherwise, the Judges may give the word to start, without reference to 
the situation of the horse so offending, unless convinced such delay is unavoidable on 
the part of the rider or driver ; in which case not more than thirty minutes shall be 
consumed in attempts to start. 

12.— The Pole shall be drawn for by the Judges. The horse winning a heat, shall, 
for the succeeding heat, be entitled to a choice of the track. On coming out on the 
last stretch, each horse shall retein the track first selected ; any horse deviating shall 
be distanced. 

13. — In all cases of dispute, and not provided for by these Rules, the Judges for the 
day will decide finally, in case of a race or mateh beinff proved to their satisfaction 
to have been made or conducted improperly and dishonestly, on the part of the prin- 
cipals, they shall have the power to declare all bete void. They shall also nave 
the power to mitigate the penalty of a rider or driver's disobeying these rules, by 
giving the next hSst horse a heat, instead of distancing the person so offending, should 
circomstances justify them in such mitigation. 

14. — ^Riders and drivers shall not be permitted to start unless dressed in Jockey 
s^le. 

15. — Riders and Drivers shall weigh in the presence of one or more Jud^, pro 
vioas to starting ; and after a heat, are to come up to the starting stand, and not to 
dismoant until so ordered by the Judges. Any rider or driver disobeying, shall, on 
weighing, be precluded from the benefit of the weight of his saddle and whip— and 
if not full weight, shall be distenced. 

16.— A rider or driver committing any act which the Judges may deem foul riding 
or driving, shall be distenced. 

17...Should any horse break from his trot or pace, and gain by such break, twico 
the distance so gained shall be teken from him on coming out. A horse breaking on 
ihe score shall not lose the heat by so doing. 

18. — A horse must win two heate to be entitled to the Purse— unless he distance 
all oUier horses in one heat.— -A distanced horse in a dead heat shall not start again. 

19. — A horee not winning one heat in three, shall not stert for a fourth heat, unless 
nich horse shall have made a dead heat. When a dead heat is made between two 
horses, and if eitree had won the heat, the race would have been decided, they two 
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only shall start again. Such horses as are prevented from starting by this Rule, shall 
be considered drawn and not distanced. 

90. — ^If two horses each win a heat, and neither are distanced in the race, they are 
equal ; if neither win a heat, and neither distanced, they are equal ; but if one wins 
a heat, and the other does not, the winner of a heat is best, unless he shall be dis- 
tanced subsequently, in which case the other, if not distanced, shall be the best. A 
horse that wins a heat and is distanced, is better than one not making a heat and 
being distanced. A horse distanced the second heat, than one distanced the first 
heatf&c. 
, 21. — Horses drawn before the conclusion of a race, shall be considered distanced. 

22. — Horses that forfeit, are the beaten horses, when it is pay or play. 
^ 23. — ^All bets are understood to relate to the Purse, Match, or Stake, if nothing is 
said to the contrary. 

24. — ^A confirmed bet cannot be let ofi* without mutual consent If either party be 
absent at the time of trotting, and the money be not staked, the party present may 
declare the bet void, in the presence of the Judges, unless some party will stake the 
money betted for the absentee. 

25. — ^A bet made on a heat to come, is no bet, if all the horses qualified to start do 
net; unless the bet be between such horses as do start. A bet made after the heat 
is r>ver, is Toid, if the horse bet upon does not start. 

2G. — ^The person who bets the odds, has a right to choose the horse or the fidd. 
When he has chosen his horse, the field is what starts against him ; but there is no 
field uiJess one starts witA him. If odds are bet without naming the horses before the 
trot is over, it must be determined as the odds were at the time of making it. Bets 
made in trotting are not determined till the Purse is won, if the heat is not specified 
at the time of betting. Bets made between particular horses are void, if neither of 
them be winner, unless specified to the contrary. 

27.— All bets made on horses precluded from starting, by (Rule No. 19,) bebg 
distanced in the race ; or on such horses against each odier, fuiall be drawn. 

28. — All engagements are Toid upon the decease of either party, before being de- 
termined. 

Under the preceding Rules, the following performances have been achieved, 
according to the official record — ^the New York Spirit of the 'Hmes. 

It may be proper, however, for the due appreciation of the performances included 
in these tables, to make some preliminary remarks upon weights carried by trotting 
horses, and on their comparative speed in harness and under the saddle, &c. Tlie 
weight carried on the Northern courses, where a majority of our trotting takes place, 
is 145 pounds, without any distinction for a^ or sex ; and the same weight has to 
be earned by the driver, exclusive of the weights of his sulky or match-cart, as by 
the same jockey in the saddle. These match-carts are of the neatest constnictioii, 
and weigh generally nearly ninety pounds, Aough they often weigh twenty pounds 
less, and there are one or two which weigh but fifty-three pounds ! But the mere 
weight to be carried or drawn by a irotier, is much less regarded by the sportsman 
than in the case of the raee-horse. On the Hunting Park Course, near Philadelphia, 
the weight was formerly 147 pounds in the saddle, and in harness catch-weights, but 
they have now adopted the New York scale. But in far the greater number of the 
cases below, unless the weight be expressly named, it may be presumed to be from 
145 to 155 pounds. Hiram Woodruff weighs without his sadole 160 pounds. On 
the Beacon and Centreville Courses, pacere are allowed five pounds, and wagons, in 
distinction from sulkeys or match-carts, must weigh 250 pounds. 

As a matter of course, from the difference of weights carried along by him, the 
trotter generally makes better time under the saddle than in harness, though there 
are some exceptions to this rule. Another consideration has great influence upon 
this difference m time. Under the saddle, the jockey can hug the pole of our oval- 
shaped courses more closely than in harness, and thus he actually goes over less 
^und. And for an obvious reason the speed of a horse in going '^ round the turns** 
IS more retarded in a sulkey than under the saddle. As before stated, no allowance 
of weights is made for age, and in consequence no note is taken of the age of trotters 
in ofllaal reports of their performances. 



TROTTING TABLES. 



OT 



TROTTINGAT MILE HEATS. 



Edwis FbrTMC. 
Etfwia FbriMt. 



Wonuis IiMli« . 



Loeoaiotiv«. . . . 
InwUyaMakl. 



Btujr Biilifv. ..... 

Qiaxloue Temple 





Swidlaor 


Ootar. 


HtfMM. 


U.g.. 


saddle. . 


bl.g.. 


•addle.. 


b.g... 


■addle.. 


barneas. 


b. g.. ■ 


saddle. . 


bl. g.. 


•addle.. 


b. g.. . 


harueas. 


cb. g.. 


•addle.. 


ch. m. 


saddle.. 


b. m.. 


saddle.. 


gr. m. 


saddle.. 



2.311—8.33 

2.37— 8J6-3.39-140 

2J8 

2.aS-S.33-2.35 

2J6— 2J5-S.33-3.33-2.40 . 
2.38— 2.3Si— 2.38-2.39-&38 

2.35-2.37-2.36 

2.38— "2.36— 2.37 

2.42-2.41— 2.4O-2.40i-«.40 

aJ8 

2.37^2 37-2.40-2.43-&44 
2.39—2.38—2.39—2.40 



Centre ville, L. I 

Trenton, N. J 

Hunting Park, Pa.... 
Beacon Course, N. J. 

Trenton, N.J 

Do 

Beacon Course, N. J. 
Centrerille, L. I 

Do. 

Hunting Park, Pa.. .. 
Ik>. 



Dak. 



TROTTING AT TWO-MILE HEATS. 



LadjSuflblk.... 
Lad7 8uflblk.... 
LadySaflblk.... 
Edwio Fbrrest. . 
Edwin Forrest.. 
D. Di Tomiikins. 

liploB 

tipton 

DatfdiBian .•..•• 

DuteiMiaD 

Confidence ....*• 
Wasliington . . . . 



laitler 

tattler 

IVtn Jnan 

Modesty 

Grecnwtch Maid 

Henry 

Topgallant 

Kiptoa 

Americiis 

Coafideaea 



g. m.. 


1 saddle. . 1 


g. m.. saddle.. | 


g. m.. 
M. g.. 


bamess. 


saddle.. 


bl.g.. 


barneas. 


eh.g. . 


•addle.. 


br.g.. 


harness. 


br. g. . 


harness. 


b. g.. . 


saddle. . 


b. g... 


harness. 


b. g.. . 


harness. 


br. m. 


hamesM. 


harness. 


b. g.. . 


saddle.. 


b. g... 


saddle.. 


ch. g.. 


saddle. . 


Er.m.. 
b. m.. 


saddle.. 


bamess. 


b. g... 


■addle.. 


cb. g.. 


harness. 


b. g... 


saddle. . 


br. g. . 


harness. 


b. g... 


harness. 


b. g... 


harness. 



) • • • • • • • I 



4.59—5.031 
5.05.. 

5.10-5.15 

5.05-5.06 

517-5.13-5.17 

5.161-5.11 

5.101—5.121 

5.07-5.15 

5.16-^09 

5.11-5.16 

5. l6f-5. 16|-5.16-^ 18-5.25 

5.18H-5.17— 5.26 

5.18-^.20 

5.17— 5.131 

5.29-^.17—5.40 

517-5.14 

5.25—5.19—5.21 

5.20-5 J» 

5.28->5.2I| 

5.20-5.28 

5.27-5.19—523 

5.07 !-^ 15-5.17 1 

5.14-^.20 

5. 14i— 5.27-^37 



Centreville, L. f 

Beacon Course, N. J. 

Centreville. L. f 

Hunting Park, Pa.. . 

Do. . .. 

Centreville, L. f 

Beacon Course, N. J. 
Hunting Park, Pa.. . . 
Beacon Course, N. J. 

Do. 
Centreville, L. L 

Do. 

Do. 

Beacon Course, N. J. 

Do. 
Centreville, L. I. 

Do. 

Beacon Course, N. J. 

Centreville, L. I 

Do. 

Hunting Park, Pa.. . . 
Beacon Course, N. J. 
Centreville, L. I. 



May. 1834. 
Spring, 1834. 
Fall, 1830. 
July, 1830. 
Sept. 1836. 
June, 1836. 
June, 1841. 
Oct. 1837. 

May. 1841. 
Nov. 1833. 
Nov. 1834. 



Sept. 1840. 
July, 1841. 
May, 1842. 
May, 1840. 
Oct. 1838. 
Oct. 1837. 
May, 18«. 
May. 1842. 
April, 1839. 
Oct. 1839. 
May, 1841. 
Sept. 1840. 
May, 1841. 
Oct. 1838. 
July. 1838. 
Oct. 1839. 
Sept. 1835. 
June, 1838. 
Oct. 1838. 
Oct. 1839. 
Oct. 1831. 
May, 1842. 
Sept. 1842. 
July. 1842. 



Bat the moat extraordinary perfbnnanoe is yet to be reeorded. We should have omitted it, aa being 
perhaas aaoehryphal, had It not been well avouched to as by a lespecuble looker-on, who may be 
Wievwi— M foilowa : D. Bryau*$ Udf SugMt and Ki/k—dcmhU-kanmi^UQMXng Park>31st May, 1840, 
two miles ia&19!! 



TROTTING AT THREE-MILE HEATS. 



Batsman 



Datdmian ... 
Datehaan . . . 
LadySoflbHc. 
OolamlNis. . . . 
Aaroa Barr. . 
KatHer 



D. D. Tompkins. . . 
Lady Warrington. 

CMBbMI 

La^y Victory..... 



l>opKa!laat . 

Sir Peter 

«r Peter 

Wlialebone . 
Shakspean. 
Belay Baker. 

Caio 

KipioB 

BiptOB 



b.i... 


saddle . 


b. g... 


barneas. 


b.g... 


saddle. . 


b. f ,. . 


saddle. . 


cr. m.. 
b. g... 


saddle.. 


saddle. . 


b. g... 


harness. 


b. g... 


saddle.. 


b. g... 


saddle.. 


ch. g.. 


•addle. . 


cb. m.. 


saddle. . 


b. g.. . 


saddle.. 


ch.m.. 


harness. 


ch.g.. 


harness. 


b. g,. . 


saddle.. 


b. g. . . 


iiarness. 


b. g... 


harnen. 




harness. 


b. g. . 


saddle.. 


br. m.. 


saddle.. 


bL h.. 


harness. 


br.g... 


harness. 


br.g.. 


harness. 



7JBi i 

7.41 

7.54i—7.50-a02— 8.244 

7.51—7.51... 

7.404—7.56 

&08-8.05 

6.024-8.03-«.0e-8.16 . 

ail-8.17 

8.02-8.10 

ao7 

8.05-8.17-6.19 

7.58-8.07 

an 

ai8-a38 

a23-ao6-^i7 

8.32-ai9 

ai7-8.13 

8 18 

ai6 

ai6 

aO»— 8.18 

8.00—7.564 

ao3-ao4 



Beaeon Coarse, N. J. 

Do. 

Do. 
RuntinE Park, Pa.. .. 

Do. 

Centreville, L. I 

Beacon Course, N- J. 

Philadelphia. Pa 

Hunting Park, Pa . . . 

Do. 

Trenton, N. J 

Hunting Park, Pa — 

Centreville, L. I 

Hunting Park, Pa — 

Centreville, L. L 

Do. 

Do. 



Centreville, L. I 

Beacon Course, N. J. 
Do. 



Aug. 1839. 
July, 1839. 
Oct. 183a 
May. 1810. 
May, 1841. 
May, 1834. 
June, 1841. 
Oct. 183a 
About 1827. 
May, 183a 
Nov. 1836. 
June, 1834. 
June, 1631. 
Oct. 1831 
Oct. 1829. 
Oct. 189a 
Oct. 1829. 



May. 1831. 
Aug. 1842. 
Oct. 1842. 



TROTTING AT FOUR-MILE HEATS. 



Dwldmaa 

LadyBuflblk.... 

LAdvBaflfoft 

.Sir Peter 

Snaa Thonpaoo 



b. g... 


saddle.. 


gr. m. . 


saddle.. 


ar.m-. 
b. g... 


saddle.. 


harneaa. 


b.m... 


saddle.. 



11.19-10.51 
11.15—11.58 
11.2S-I1J4 
11.23-11.27 
11.55-11.33 

H 



Centreville, L. I.... 

Do. 
Cambridge, Mass. . . 
Hunting Park, Pa- 
Beacon Course, N. J. May, 1842. 



May, 1836. 
June. 1040. 
Nov. 1839. 
Oct.l8S9. 
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BEST PACING IN AMERICA ON RECORD 



DioT«r 

TopBmwjtr.. 
OoeidaCauer. 

Voteano 

Klly 

Oneida Chief. 
Oneida Cbief. 
Ooeida Chief. 
Bonny Bojr... 
Siraager 



ssir 


m^^M^ 


■addle.. 


Imile. 


saddle.. 


1 do. 


•addle* 


1 do. 


saddle.. 


1 do. 


■addle.. 


1 do. 


■addle.. 


2milee 


■addle . 


3 do. 


harnees. 


3 do. 


■addle.. 


2 do. 


■addle.. 


8 do. 



2J0-&31^S<» 

2J1 

911 ^Tt 9V 

iJ0-2.31i-4.34i-2JBi 

9aa 

&14-5XI9I 

7.50-&04 

ai7-a«H 

&Q6-A.Q7I 

S.10--&18 



Beaeoa Courae, N. J. 

Oentrevalle. L. L 

Hariaem.N. T 

Beacon Ooane, N. J. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Centreville,L.L 

Do 



Oet.iai. 
OcLlSM. 
Oet.iai 
Juie.1811. 
Joly, 18U. 
June, 1838. 
Nov.JMI. 
Juie.t8M. 

Oct. 180. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OF EXTRAORDINARY PERFORM- 
ANCES OF AMERICAN TROTTERS. 

On the 2l8t of October, 1841, a match came off on the Centreyille Course, L. L, 
for $5500, fire-mile heats, between j^mmcut, a bay geldinff, and Lady Suffolk, so 
often named in the pred^inff tables. Americus won in two heats, and in the follow- 
ing time, beliered to be the' best on record : 

riBST BEAT. 

Time of first mile 3.544 

" " second " 3.50} 

" " third " 2.46 

" " fourth *« 3.424 

**** fifth " 2.44| 



Time of first heat 13.58 



SBCOND HEAT. 

Time of first mile 2.51 

" " second »♦ %M 

" " third " 2.46 

" " fourth " 2.47 

" " fifth " , 



.2.44^ 



Time of second heat 13J^ 

TymgallarU^ by Hambletonian, trotted in harness 12 miles in 38 minutes. — See 
Turf%^ter, vol. 1. p. 124. 

Ten imles have been repeatedly trotted in America within two or three seconds of 
thirty minutes. 

A roan mare called Yankee Sal trotted, as has been stated without contradiction, in 
a match aeainst time, on the Course at Providence, R. I., which was at the time 
heayy and^deep, fifteen miles and a half in 48m., 43s. — a rate of speed so pio» 
digious under ike cireumMtaneee^ that we have often suspected there may hare been an 
error as to the time. 

Lady Kate, a bay mare, 15 hands high, trotted on the Canton Course near Balti- 
more 16 miles in 56m. 13s., and the reporter adds ^*she could hare done jewntoi 
with eaieJ** 

In October, 1831, Jerry performed 17 miles on the Centreyille Course, L. L, in 58 
minutes under the saddle. 

In September, 1839, Thm Tkumb^ an American horse, was driyen in England 16} 
miles in 56m. 45s. We shall haye more to say of this phenomenon, when we come 
to his performance of 100 miles. 

In 1836, the grey g^^^ij^ Mount HoUy was backed at $1000 to $500, to trot twenty 
miles within the hour. The attempt was made on the 10th of October, on the Hunt- 
ing Park Course, Pa., but failed. He performed 17 miles in 53m. 18s., without tlM 
least distress. He was miserably jockeyed for the first hYe miles, doing no one of 
them in less than five minutes. 

Pelham^ a large bay gelding, in a match to go 16 miles within the hour, performed 
that distance without any training in 58m. 28s. He went in harness tetfen miles in 
26m. 29s., when, the sulkey being badly constructed, he was taken out and saddled, 
and mounted by Wallace (riding 1601bs. without his saddle) and won his match. 

Paul Pry^ a bay gelding, was backed to perform 17} miles within the hour, under 
the saddle. On the 9th of Noyember, 1833, on the Union Course, L. I., he won the 
match, performing 18 miles in 58m. 52s. Hiram Woodruff, weighing Uien ISSlbs., 
jockeyed him« Paul Pry was nine years old, bred on Long bland, and grot by 
Mount Holly, dam by Hambletonian. 
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In I63I, Glaned&f, a gr^ gelding, xidden by a small boy, perfonned 39 miles on 
Hm Hontiiiff Park Course, ra,, in 1 hoar, 56m. 3l8. The last mile, to save a bet, 
was trottedin 3m. 7s. 

In October of the same year, George Woodruff drove JVhaUbone on the same 
Comae, the same distance in 1 hour, 58m. 5s. He commenced the match in a lisrht 
tolkey, which broke down on the 14th mile, and was replaced by one moch heavier. 
This Course is fifty feet more tiian a mile in the saddle trade, and much more than 
that in the harness track. 

On the 11th of September, 1839, Mr. McMann's bay mare, Empreu^ on the Beacon 
Coarse, in a match against time, $600 a side, performed in hanuBss 33 miles in 1 
hoar, 58m« 558. 

Tlie American horse RaUUr was ridden by Mr. Osbaldistone in England, in a 
match against Driver^ 34 miles in 2 hours, 18m. 56s.— Mr. Osbaldistone rode 135 
Iba. ; Raider was 15| hands high. 

hk July, 1835, Black Joke was driven in a match against time, on the Course at 
Providence, R. I., 50 miles in 3 hours, 57s. 

A gray roadster is reported to have performed the same distance on the Hunting 
Park Coarse, Pa., in 3 hours, 40m. It was a private match. 

A giey mare, Mikkief^ by Mount Holly, out of a Messenger mare, 8 years old, in 
July, 1837, performed about 844miles in 8 hours, 30m. in hame^ on the road from 
Jersey City to Philadelphia. The owner would not allow a whip to be used. The 
day was excessively warm, and the mare lost her maleh (to pertorm 90 miles in 10 
hours) throu^ the stupidity of a groom who dashed a pail of water over her with a 
view of coohnff her. 

Tom ThunS^ before mentioned, performed on 2d February, 1829, on Sunbury 
Common, En^and, 100 miles in 10 hours, 7m. in harness. He was driven by 
William Haggerty (weighing over 140 lbs.) in a match-cart weighing 108 lbs. This 
pe rfo rmance, so extraormnary, demands more than a passing notice, and we accord- 
msiy abridge from an English paper the following description : 

T^m Thumb was brought from beyond the Missouri, and is reported to have been 
an Indian pony, caught wud and tamed. Others sjpin, allowing him to have been thus 
domesticated, think him to have been not the £ill-bred wild horse of the Western 
prairies, but to have had some cross of higher and purer blood. But too little is 
known of his breeding, saving his western origin, to justify any satisfactory specu- 
latioii. 

His height was 14| hands, and his appearance, when standing still, rough and 
aneoadu From his birA, he had never been shorn of a hair. He was an ammal of 
remarkable hardihood, a hearty feeder, and though accustomed to rough usace, vras 
6ee from vice, playful and good-tempered. He was eleven vears old when he per^ 
ibrmed his match, and had never ban a ding's illness. At full speed his action was 
paiticulariy beautiful — he threw his fore-legs well out, and brought up his quarters 
m good style ; he trotted square, though rather wide behind, and low. He was driven 
wiuioat a bearing rein, which is going out of use in England, and simply with a 
tnaffle-bit and martingale. He pulled extremely hard— his head being, in conse- 
^nenee, well up and close to his neck, and his mouth wide open. He did his worlc 
with great ease to himself, and at 11 miles the hour, seemed to be only playing, 
while horses accompanying laboured hard. 

The whole time allowed for refreshments during his great performance, amounted to 
bat in mtnates, including taking out and putting to the cart, taking off and putting on 
the harness, feedincr, ruboing down and stallinff. The day before and the day after the 
match, he walked full twenty miles. His jockey provided himself with a whip, but 
made no use of it in driving him ; a slight kick on the hind-quarters was quite suffi- 
cient to increase his speed when necessary. 

In February, 1828, a pair of horses trotted against time 100 miles on the Jamaica 
tompike, on l^ng Island, and won in 11 hours, 54m. 

Bat in June, 1834, a pair of horses belonging to Mr. Theal, trotted that distance in 
harness on the Centreville Course, within 10 hours, and immediately after Mr. B--^ 
oflared to bet $5500 tfiat he would produce a pair of horses that could trot 110 miles 
in harness within the same time !— a*he bet was taken, but afterwards abandoned by 
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the backers of time, who paid forfeit — ^Another ([enileinan offered to prodnoe for a 
wager a pair of horses that should trot 100 miles m nine hours in harness, bat no 
one would back time against the performance. 

Haying thus gone through with these numerous details, let us dwell for a moment 
upon some of the most extraordinary performances noted in the tables. Probably the 
most remarkable trotting performance on record is Dutchman's match against time. 
But we will first siye the report of his match with Rattler, which we compile (ram 
the "Spirit of the Times." 

EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING MATCH. 

A TEomifo MATCH, for f 1000 a-side, Three mile heats, ander the saddle, came off 
on Saturday,Ck;t 0, 1888, at 4 o^clock, over the Beacon Course, opposite this city. The 
annals of the turf furnish no parallel to it; every foot of the ground was severely con- 
tested, and the time made is by far the b^t on record. 

Dutchman and Rattler were the contending horses; the first is a handsome bay 
gelding, of great size and substance, about 16 hands high ; he is what is termed ** a 
meaty horse,*^ and looks, when in fine condition, like an ordinary roadster in ** good 
order.'* He was trained for the match and ridden by Hiram Woodrutf. Rattler is 
a brown gelding, of about l^ hands, and *' a rum *un to look at;** he was drawn very 
fine, thouffh one of thoee that seldom carry an ounce of superfluous flesh ; we hear that 
his feed en late has seldom exceeded six quarts per day, while Dutchman's has been 
between twelve and sixteen. Rattler was trained and ridden by Wiluam Whsklah. 
His style of going is superior to Dutchman's; he spreads himself well, and strikes oat 
clear and even. Dutchman does not appear to have perfect command of his hind legs : 
instead of throwing them forward, he raises them so high as to throw up his rump, and 
consequently fiills short in his stride. The main dependence of bis backers was based 
upon his game ; and a gentleman who **put on the pot" to a heavy amount on Rattlerg 
onered 2 to 1 on Dutchman before the start, provided the heats were broken. 

The odds before the horses came upon the track were 5 to 4 on Dutchman ; after the 
riders were up, 5 to 3 was current, and at length 2 to 1. As they were ridden op and 
down in front of the stand previous to starting, both appeared to be in superb condition, 
and to have their action perfectlv. The track was so hard and smooth that the nails 
in the shoes of the horses could be seen every step they made. A great many bets 
were made on time ; even bets were made that it would be better than any on record. 
To determine what the best time on record was, it was shown that in 1833, ColmiiAui 
trotted a three mile heat, under the saddle, over the Hunting Park Course, Philadel- 
phia, in 7:57}, — but to prevent any dispute about the fractions of a second, 7:56 was 
declared to be the best time made. On the 10th of October, 1837, Daniel D, Ton^ 
kins, in a match, literally vs. the world, beat Rattler, over the Centreville Course, m 
7:50-— 8:09, three mile heats, under the saddle. Both Dutchman and Rattler are 
owned by gentlemen of this city ; the latter was ridden without a spur. 

The Race. — Rattler drew the track, but resigned it to Dutchman on the first 
quarter; he came in front on the backside, and at the half-mile post led by two lengths; 
he soon after broke up, when Dutchman headed him and led past the stand (2:42) 
round to the straight stretch on the backside, where the ground being descending, and 
more favourable to him. Rattler passed. Dutchman waited upon him, close up, to 
near the three-quarter mile post, where Rattler shook him off, and led past the stand 
(2:38) by four lengths ; keepinsr up his rate, he led down the backside and round the 
turn to the straight stretch m front, where Hiram caught Dutchman by the head, and 
laid in the spurs up to the gafiifr; the brush home was tremendous, but Rattler won by 
nearly a length, trotting the 3d mile in 2:34|, and the heat in 7:54i. 

Second heat. — Dutchman broke at starting, and 2 to 1 was onered against hinL 
Down the backside the horses were lapped all the way ; on the ascending ground, 
within about ten rods of the half-mile poet, Dutchman gained a little, and came first to 
the stand (2:37). He drew out two lengths ahead round the 1st turn on the 2d mile, 
but Rattler gallantly challenged him down the backside and lapped him; at the hal^ 
mile post Dutchman was again clear, but by a desperate eflbrt Rattler lapped him 
when they eot into straight work in fVont, and thus they came to the stand (2:3S^ 
On the backnde Rattler, as usual, drew out clear, but for an instant only ; the spun 
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I w«Il kid into D., and the straggle was desperate ; Datchman hang upon Rattler's 
^QBiter, and gradually gained to the hidf-inUe post, when they were locked as perfectly 
as if in doaUe harness. The contest was almost too much for Rattier, who skjjroed 
stveval timesb and was only prevented from breaking by Bill's holdinff him np. They 
came np the quarter stretch at an immense pace, oat opposite the roar mile distance 
itaadt Rattler imfortunatelv broke op, when nearly a length ahead, and Datchman 
won the heat by six or eight lengths. When Rattler skip^, Wheelan shoald have 
taken him in hand, bat he was so much ahead, and so near home, (within 180 yards,) 
tbat under the intense excitement of the moment, he neglected doing so; had he done 
■V however, at the rate Dutchman was going he would probably have won by a few 
feet, for Rattler could not have made up any lee-way, caused 1^ palling him up ; 
BoChing but his breaking lost him the heat The instant Rattler broke, Hiram pulled 
np Dutchman, and he would have walked out had not the people in the stand called 
out lo him to ** come on." The last mile was performed in 2:40, and the heat in 7:50; 
had Dutchman kept op his stroke, the time of the heat would have been 7:48. 

TkM hemL — Dutchman went off with a fine stride (2 to 1 offered on him) and led 
about haJf-way down the backside, when Rattler caught him ; at the half mile post 
they were locked, and thus they came to the stand (in 2:42) ; they made the tura in 
the same positioo, and nothing but repeated mjunctions from the Jud^ to keep silent, 
pievented cheers from the stands that would have made the welkm ring; it wna a 
Dsautifiil sight ; both were going, D. under the spur, at a flight of speed, neck and 
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neck; half-way down the backside. Rattler got almost clear, but Dutchman soon after 
lapped, and when they came to the stand (2:381) was half a lens^ ahead. When 
tb^ cot into straight work on the backside. Rattler again collared him, and they went 
kKKd to near the half mile post, when Dutchman once more got in front, Wheelan 
having taken Rattler in hand for a brush up the straight side. This he made soon 
after; they were lapped as they swung round the turn, and the struggle tbat ensued 
rsvived recollections of Ba$combe and Post-Boy, Profound silence was preserved on 
the stand, that neither horse might be excited or frightened into a break, and the 
interest of the scene was so great, tbat each of the spectators seemed to hold his breath 
as the ho r s es neaied the stand ; it was a brush to the end, Dutchman coming out a 
throatlatch in front, caused by Hiram's ^ving up his pull, and giving him a push d U 
Ck^keft which made him clearly the winner by a foot The excited feelings of the 
crowd in the stand could no longer be repressed, but burst out in a tumultuous cheer 
that might have been heard three miles ofll The last mile was done in 2:41^, and 
the heat in 9:02, Hie Judges^ after some discussion, pronounced it a dead heat. 

Great odds were now oflered on Dutchman, though he exhibited more *' signals of 
di st wr than Rattler; his trainer, however, informed us that he **hung out'* these 
after taking his ordinary exeroise ; ** it was a way he had," rather than any severe 
eaertioB which produced them. Both sweated freely, and came to the post a fourth 
time '*aboot as good as new." The performance of the match commenced at 4 
i/cloek ; it was six, and almost dark, when they started on the 

Famtk heat — Dutchman led off from the score to half-way down the baclside, by 
three lengths; Rattler, however, lapped him at the half mile post, but Dutchman 
soon after drew out in fhmt again ; Hiram kept him at his work from this point to the 
fi■isi^ nod Rattler never got up to him afterwards, that we coald see, for it was now 
so dark, neither horse nor rider could be distinguished ; Rattler subsequently fell off in 
bis aCride, and was finally beaten handily by six lengths, after as game and honest a 
laee ae we ever saw, and by fiir the best, in point of time, on record. 

As a matter of reference, we give the time of each mile of this great performance: 

Sa'TunDAT, Oct 6, 1838. — Beacon Course^ N. J. — Match, 91000 a sido, under the 

Saddle; weight 145 lbs. on each. Three mile heat& 

Ml. KU^Bhr.g, Dutchman HkramWoodruff. 2 10 1 

Mmml V. & M.'s b. g. JZotOer Wnu Whedan. . . 12 2 

litmile 2:42 ..Istmile 2:37..1stmile 2:42 ..letmile 2:53 

21 mile 2:88 ..2d mile 2:33. .2d mile 2:Sdl-*^ n>>le 2:43 

dd mOe 2:34}. .Sd mile 2:40..3d mUe 2:4l|..3d nule 2:48^ 

Firm hMA....T^..8ecmd heat .?m..Thirdheat..%m 
6 
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From the above it will be aeen that the average time of the 2d heat was 2:86 and 
two-thirdfl of a seoond per mile, and that of the four heaU 2:40 and five-aiztht of a 
aeoond. 

A great namber of people were asBembled to witnefls the match* and we were atmck 
with the namber of gentlemen in attendance. Eveiy one seemed delighted, and as 
they will no doabt be induced to torn out on any similar occasion, the match cannot 
fail to exercise a salutary and beneficial influence upon our ** Associations for the 
Improvement of Road Horses.'* In closing our account, we must not omit to speak 
of the admirable condition in which Woodruff and Wheelan brought their hones to 
the post; they jockeyed them, too, **like a knife,** displa^inff the most oonsammate 
skill and iudgment ; a superior exhibition of horsemanship has not been seen here 
since the oay ruEDV stripped to throw a leg over the saddle of old Ecltpte. 

From the same paper we compile a report of the match against time which came 
off in the following year, 18^. 

This match, for flOOO a side, vs. time, was made on the 11th July, on the evenioff 
'of the day on which Dutchman beat AwfiU, three-mile heats, in huness, in a match 
of tGOOO vs. fS^OO. The backers of time staked their money against Dutchman's 
trotting three miles in 7:49. He was allowed to perform the match in harness or 
under the saddle— to make two trmls if necessary, and to have two hours intermiasioD 
between them ; the match vras appointed to come off on the 1st day of August, pio- 
vided the weather and track were unexceptionable ; weight according to the rales of 
the course, or 145 lbs. 

Fortunately the track was in pretty good order, thooffh dusty ; the weather all da^ 
had been excessively warm, but as the match came off late in the afternoon, the air 
was cooler and more bracing. After being walked for some time up and down in 
front of the stand in his match cart, with his hood and sheet on, he was taken oat of 
harness and ffroomed ; at a quarter to seven o'clock, was led to the judges* stand ; 
and Hiram Woodrufp, comrag out of the weighing-room, threw his leg over the 
saddle. A fine thorough-bred grey mare was also mounted at the same time by Issac 
Woodruff to keep him company, and at a steady racing pace. The Judjpre and the 
two official Timers now selected a third, who havm^ taken his place in their stand, the 
horses were called up. Dutchman was the favounte at odd& 

The race.— At precisely 10 minutes to 7 o*clock the signal w9b given, and Dutch- 
man went off with a long, clean stroke, that kept the mare up to Uiree parts racing 
speed; Dutchman went to the quarter mile post in 40 seconds, and did the 1st half 
mile in 1:17^ ; the mare was not allowed to pass him, but was kept well up ; in com- 
ing down the quarter-stretch Dutchman pulled to the mare, doing the Ist mile in 2:341. 
At the stand Hiram told her rider to *'^o along," and as she locked him, old Dutch- 
man, like a tramp as he is, made a tremendous burst, doing the Ist quarter of the 2d 
mile in 88 seccmos, and the half mile in 1:15. Going down the backside Hiram bade 
Isaac **let tJie mare out** and so immense was Dutchman's rate for a few hundred 

Srds, that it seemed as if the mare could not have passed had she tried. From the 
If mile post to the stand there was no faltering, and but little falling off in the pace, 
the mile being done in 2:28 — the best time on record. Dutchman was kept at his 
work ftom the stand, and came to the quarter mile poet on the Sd mile in 99 seconds, 
and to the half mile post in 1:10, which showed a foiling off but of a second from the 
time of the previous 1st quarter and 1st half mile. Hiram feeling confident now that 
he had won the match, and all bets against time, came home at an easier pace, finish- 
ing the third and last mile in 2:30, having performed the last two miles m 4:56, and 
the heat in 7:32}— being sixteen and a hair seconds inside of his time. 

Dutchman, in this match, has made the best timo on record, at one, two, and three 
miles. He was in superb condition, and never broke up from the start to the end ; 
we need hardly add, he was jockeyed most admirably. We add, for convenience of 
reference, a summary of this wonderful performance :~- 

TeimaDAT, Au^. 1, 1830— Match, $1000 a side, Dutchman vs. Time— Three milea 
m 7:40, in haraess or under the saddle ; weight 145 lbs. 

Won by Memn, — 's K g. Dutchman, . . .riddoi by Hiram Woodrafi^ as follows. ''— 
Firit mile, 2:34)— Second, 2:26— Third, 2:30— Time of the three miles, 7:321. 
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TROTTING ON THE BEACON COURSE. 



Satom^t, May T^F^JHiiae $300, 4]f which t50 to so to th0 tecoiid best hone in the 

noe. Two-mile heats, in hirnei. 

ffinm Woodroff 's br. g. Jl^pton A Wooiruf 1 1 

D. Birn's gr. m. La<y Aiibft 8 8 

Wbi. Wheeten** b. g. QmJUknu 8 3 

Time, 5:10)^-^:184. 

TliiB was die jpreat erent. As diey weie dri¥en up and down in firant of the stand 
pnffioiis to startus; they all ai^[>eared to be in supeib oondttion, and to hare their 
aetiim pedectly. Confidence had the call in betting. Ripton drew the track, Confi- 
danea aaoond, and the Lady ootside. After two or three fiUse starts they got off 
weQ together, bat on making die firet turn Con^denoe broke. Ripton draw out two 
liMfihii ahead around the first turn, the Lady close up. Confidence soon got into his 
won again, made up his lost ground, and taking the inside down the bock stretch, he 
soon drew out in fircmt. Thej all swung into the straight side well toffether, coming 
up dbe ^parter stretdi at an mimense pace. Confidence nassiiur the ^dfles* stand a 
Inie mad, Ripton close upon his wheel, making the nrst mSe in 8:34. As they 
swung aroimd the torn, into the back streU^ in the second mile, Ripton gallanUy 
dialMged him down the backside at a flight of speed, neek and neck; at the half 
mile poet R^iton drew out a length in front. Coimdenoe aubseonently fell off in his 
stride, but the Lady taking up the running the remaining part ot the heat, made Rip- 
ton oome home in 8:36|. 

Seeemd EeeA, — They all came up to die scratch for mischief. Confidence broke 
anin on die torn, R^ton taking the lead for the first quarter, and then resigning it to 
m Lady, who kept it, pasains die Judges' stand about a leiu^ ahead, Ripton well 
up, and Confidence conaiderably in the rear. As they entered me back stretcn, Hiram 
made play ftr die lead, and the Lady having broke, he soon took it, cloedy foUowed 
by the mare. On making the turn for the straight side home, Ripton made a skip, and 
lost about two lengths ; the mare came op ai^ took die track on the inside, and ffot 
about a Itagth diead* but Hiram soon got Ripton into his woriL again, and caught the 
mare near me draw gate, passed her, and won the heat in 5:18} ! 

CENTREVILLE (L. I.) TROTTING COURSE. 

TuBSDAT, May 10, 1848.— Purse $300. Two-mile heats, in harness. 

D. Bijan's m. m. Lady St^olk Owner 1 I 

H. Woodrdr s br. g. Kphn 2 8 

Time, 5:10—5:15. ^ 

Wooden will nerer cease — the grey mare has proved the better horse, and no mis- 
take. No longer ago than last Saturday, Ripton popt it to the mare and Confidence 
oter the Beacon Course in the quick time of5:10^— 5:18|. 

On the present occasion Ripton was the farounte at 100 to 70. At the start they 
went off well together at the top of their rate, making play from the score ; on reach- 
ing the first turn Ripton broke, and the mare took the lead by several lengths, going 
finely. Hiram made several efforts to make op his loss, but all was of no avau, the 
mare kept snugly to her work, and led throughout the heat, making the quick time of 
6:10. 

Stcond Aa/.— They both cooled off well, and came up ripe for mischief. They got 
off well toffether at a flight of speed ; Ripton broke, as usual, on the firet turn, and 
lost several lengths, the mare taking the lead. Hiram got Ripton snugly to his woi^ 
again, and cau^t the mare in the kst quarter of die first mile, both coming down the 
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tinight tide •! a Hemeodoos flight of ^eed; on making the tnra Rmlmi bn^w^and 
lost about fifty yaida, and befoie Uie mare got oat Hiiun made op ma loat groand, 
lapt the mare ooming down Uie anaiter stretch, bat was anable to win the hoati fo 
Huam had taken the kink oat of hia hone to make ap the lost groond. Ripton waa 
rery reatLeaa, and broke aereral times daring each heat. 

Same Dat^— Sweepstakes of $50 each. Mile heats, in harness. 

Henrr Jones* gr. g. Qrty Eagle B, Jmm 1 1 

Mr. Bennett's b. g. Game C9Udbfi 9 9 

Time, 2:56—8:56. 

Thubsdat, May IS. — ^Poiae $ > Mile heats, best 3 in 5, ander the saddle. 

Hiram Woodraff*s bl. g. Brandywine IT. Woodruff 1 1 

Wm. Wheelan*s gr.jr. FmMrtk (fJufy disL 

N. Caxroll*s gr. m. UarUz dist 

Mr. CariTa b. m. JB^i^ BaAer dist 

Time, 9:36. 

Foar& of Jaly was the &Toarite at 3 to 1 at the start. Brandy wine took the lead, 
and distanced Uie field the first heat. 

Feioat, May 13. — Match for fSOO, to which Uie proprietor will add a parse of fSO. 

Two-mile heats, ander the saddle. 

Wm. Wheelan's ch. m. Brooklyn Maid Owmer 1 1 

A. Conklin*s b. g. Bmncr 9 9 

Time, 5.16—5:92. 

Brooklyn Maid won both heats with ease. 

Samb Day. — Parse $ > Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 

C. Carll's Poeoibntot 1 1 1 

J. M. McMann's John Jndenon ^. . . 9 9 2 

Time, 2:50}— 2:49— 3:50i. 

It is not a little singalar, that within three weeks after the last mentioned peifimh 
ance, the same p^per should have to report another trial between these ho r s ea , moie 
extraordinary than either of the prerioos ones, and which restores to Ripton his so- 
premacy. 

TROTTING ON THE HUNTING PARK COURSE. 

On Tuesday last a splendid trot came ofi* oyer the Hunting Park Course, two-mile 
heats, between Ripton and Lady Suffolk, in which they made the best time on reooid 
at this distance, in harness. Hiram Woodruff on Ripton won the last heat by six 
inches only ! 

Hiram Woodruff's br. g. RipUm (honor 12 1 

David Bryan's gr. m. Lady Suffolk 2 1 2 

Time, 5:07—5:15—6:17. 

The following table has been made with care, and we should despair of oommaad- 
ing die attention of the reader to the gjeoeral subject, who will not consider it worthy 
of insertion. It will be seen that while in this list of about thirty great perCbnnen, 
not one is oyer 16 hands, only two are under 15. 

HEIGHT OF TROTTING HORSES. 

The annexed list giyes the height of many celebrated horses, eotimaUd only, bat by 
two most experienced men, one of whom had groomed or ridden almost erery ooe 
luuned, and tne other is an old amateur, who has the quickest eye for a h<»se9 aad 
who rode after most of those named, and has seen them all repeatedly. Of the 
thirty in the list, they differed only about eight, and of these only by one inch« saye 
fai a single case. In the eight cases we haye given the estimate of the Jockey who 
had ridden or driyen them, and haye great faith in its accuracy. 
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IDDtchmaa 
LsdjSuSblk 
ColumbuB 
Amiou Burr 
Rattler (the latest) . . . 
Screwdrivei (old) 
Do. (latest).. 
D. D. Tompkina 
Lady Wamnpon. . . . 
tddy Victory 
Topgalluii 
Sir Peter 
Whalebone 

Shakspeare 

Betay Baker 



<■] WlOHM. 

" Cato 

Edwin Forreal 

Burster 

Nonnan Leslie 

CanlideDce (latest) . . 

Locomotive 

Sally MiHer 

Charlotte Temple.,. 

Washington 

Modeaiy 

Greenwich Maid . , . . 

Paul Pry.'..!!!!!'.! 
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greater nnmbei of cases, has been already attributeid to soperior al , _. 

OD that ire muet not be nndeistood as laying so much strew, as upon luperiot Jtcitg- 
tk^ b ibis paitienlar department ; for tie training of the trotting Aorw, eo far as ve 
can learn, requires no considerable skill, save as it is connected with the skill of the 
jockey who usually acts in both capacities. For ttaimne, the whole code is said to 
eontisl of three words — air, exercise, and food. The won nTen him in training is 
serete according to his constitution, and consists in walking him from twelre to 
twenty miles daily, and giving him " sharp work" three or four times s week. This 
'* riiarp work" is osnally a distance of two miles, or sometimes three. The hoiae ia 
not put to his speed this entire distance, hut taneht to roose himself at inlerrals, at 
the call of his jockey, who encourages him and brings out his utmost capacity by Am 
eotc<, not leal scare^y than b^ the usual persuasion of wtupand spoi. This feature 
of trotting jeeksy ship is peculiar and not a little amaring. Tlie Jockey is continually 
talking or rather growlinK to his horse, and at limea be bnrals out inia ahoute and 
yells, that would be terrific if not so ludicrous. The object woold appear to be two- 
fold—first, to encourage his horse to the utmost possible exertion of hia powers when 
called apon, and again, so to accustom him to this harsh shouting, that he may not 
bittdt np when he hears it from the opposing jockey— for it is deemed not nnsports- 
manltke for one jockey to break up the pace oi another's nag by thoa actually fright* 
enii^him. Many a victory has Hiram Woodruff won by thus rousing hia own horse 
and breaking up his opponent's on the last quarter, lliese two-mile drives are not 
i^>eated as is asual in training the racfrhorae. Nor is the work of the trotter giisn 
at intervals so regular aa in the case of the other, nor is he kept in such habitual 
qniet ; die trainer consults his own convenience to a great degree as to the time when 
be will give his nag exeiciae, and he never hesitates about taking him out and show- 
iiK him M any hour. 

In odter leapects too, the treatment of the trottirig-horae differs from that of the 
mora lligh-brea rseer. Less delicate in constitution and form, he is less delicately 
&d andjgroomed. Allowed to eat when and what they please, trotting horses are 
DTOomed^with much the same caie as well-kept town coadi-horses, or perhaps the 
Bugliah honter. In the two grand points of keeping them in robust health and^ving 
Idem baid woA enough, the training of the trotter and the racer is identical. But for 
the trotter from six to eight weeks' training is deemed sufficient. We are inclined to 
belisTe that very much of the superiority of the American trotter and roadster is 
atbibntable to the skill of the jockey. Our mode of driving them differs essentially 
Aon the English, and thoiu^ neiAer easy nor elwant, it succeeds adrotisbly in de- 
veIo(Hne the capabilities of a horse at this pace. Tie ease already cited of Wbeelao 
and (faehotae jUexander in England, is in punt, and it ia practicaUy illustrated every 
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day in New Toik, many English residents of which city are trottinjir amatenn; they 
one and aU, after a little experience, adopt the Yankee mode of driving. 

It has long heen a question exciting much interest, whether twenty miles has been, 
or can be, trotted in one hour. There is no record of any such performance, although 
thpre have been many attempts to do it. But men of great judgment and long ex- 
perience, are so fully confident of the ability of our horses to go that distance at the 
required rate, that large odds woald be laid that it can be done. The difficulty is to 
fiiid an individual who will at this day back him to an adequate amount; for it will 
readily occur that a horse that can accomplish the feat must be of ppreat value, and 
the risk of injury to him is of course very considerable. It is believed that $10,000 to 
$5,000 would readily be laid that Dutclunan can do it, and probably Americus woold 
be backed at less odds likewise to do it. The trotting amateurs in New York pro- 
fess to entertain no doubt at all upon the subject, aim it is believed they have suffi- 
cient reason for the opinion. 

Here, most patient reader, we close these our remarks, preliminary to what we 
fhay fairly denominate the great work on the House. It is for you to say if they 
have served either to instruct or amuse; but whatever may be your judgment as to 
this our Introduction, let it not affect your inclination to make yourself acquainted 
wi& the principal work, to which it is no more essentia], than a handle to a pitcher, 
and that you know may long continue useful though the handle be broken off. Tliis 
work on the Horse, however, is not a book to be read for entertainment, like a novel, 
and then to be thrown aside. It is one which every man who owns ^' tl^ hair of a 
horse," should have at his elbow to be turned to for useful instruction, and to be con- 
sulted like your family physician in every case of need for the means of m^er- 
atandinjr the anatomy, mitigating the disorders, and prolonging the life, of the moat 
interesting and useful of all domestic animals. 

J. S. S. 
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HIS ANATOMY— WITH HIS DISEASES AN» 

REMEDIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ZOOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE HORSE. 

There are so many thousand species of liring beings, some so much resembling 
eaeh odier, and others so strangely and altogether different, that it, would have been 
impossible to have arranged them in any order, or to haye ^yen any description that 
could be understood, had not naturalists agreed on certain peculiarities of form which 
should characterise certain classes, and other lesser peculiarities again subdividing 
these classes. 
The first division of animals is into vertebrated and irweriebraUd, 
VerttbrtUed animals are those which have a cranium^ or bony cavity containing the 
brain, and a succession of bones called the spine, and the divisions of it named verUbrm^ 
proceeding from the cranium, and containing a prolongation of the brain, denominated 
the tpinal marrow. 
ImertAraUd animals are those which have no vertebrs. 

The horse, then, belongs to the division verUbrated, because he has a cranium or 
skull, and a spine or range of vertebrs proceeding from it. 

The vertebrated animals are exceedingly numerous. They include man, quadru- 
peds of all kinds, bird8> fishes, and many reptiles. We naturally look for some sub- 
division, and a very simple line of distinction is soon presented. Certain of these 
vertebrated animals have mammm or teats, with which the females suckle their young. 
The human female has two, the mare has two, the cow four, the bitch ten or twelve, 
and the sow more than twelve. 

This eiass of vertebrated animals having mamme or teats is called mammaUa ; and 
ike horse belongs to the division vtrtArata, and the class mammalia. 

The class mammalia is still exceedingly large, and we must again subdivide it. 
It is stated (Library of Entertaining Knowledge, vol. i. p. 13,) that ^*this class of 
quadrupeds, or mammiferous quadrupeds, admits of a division into two TVibea. 

*' I. Those whose extremities are divided into fingere or toes, scientifically called 
ungvieulaia, from the Latin word for nailf and II. Those whose extremities are 
hoofed, scientifically called ungulaia, from the Latin word for Aoo/|. 

^ The extremities of the firet are armed with claws or nails, which enable them to 
grasp, to climb, or to burrow. The extremities of the second tribe are employed 
merely to support and move the body.*' 

The extremities of the horse are covered with a hoof by which the body is supported, 
and with which he cannot grasp anything ; and therefore he belongs to the tribe tmgU' 
lata m hoofed, 
. But there is a great variety of hoofed animals. The elenhant, die rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, the swine, the horse, the sheep, the deer, ana many othen, are wign" 
laUd or hoofed; they admit, however, of an easy division. Some of them masticate, 
or chew their food, and it is immediately received into the stomach and digested ; but 
in othera the food, previous to digestion, undergoes a very singular process. It is 
returned to the mouth to be remasticated, or chimed again. These are called rumi- 

(67) 
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fwfltia. or nMunonfi, from the food b«iiB retiiTiMd from one of the storoMb 
hsTe fool)) called the rumta at pwinch, m the pnipoM of remtMieitioii. 

lie vitguiatm Ihu do Dot ninumte sie, Mnnewfaftt impropMly, called poAgAi main, 
IVom the AickntM of their dtina. The hotte doe* not mmimiet and thmefore belongt 

Tlie peebydennsta, who have oalj one toe, belong to the famify tojipeda liitgle- 
foeltd. Tlierefoce, the bone nnka under the dWiaion Teitefanta— the d*H "■■"""■'■« 
— 4he tribe ungulau — the order pachydermati — and the funil j aolipeda. 

The •olipe<& cwaut of Mrenl tpeeut, »» the hone, the wa, be mola, and the 
qnagga. 

Fint Blonds the Eqitcb Caballcs, or Conmor Hobu. 

AnimalH are llkewiae dutinguiihed according to the nomber, deacription, ami Utna- 
ttoQ of their teeth. The horm baa aix ■nnwn Of cutting teeth in the front of twh 
jaw } and one cmunt tooth or hut. 

Od each aide,eboTe and below — at aome distance from the indaora, and behind the 
caniiwa, and with some interrening spa ce ere aix molar tMth, or giindeia ; and theee 
molar teeth have flat crowna, with lidgea of eDamel, and that enamel penetrating bto 
the sobatance of the tooth. 

Tlie whole is thaa represented bj natural hiatoriana :— 

HoaiK. — locisois — , caninea ^^, molar -— -;. Total, forty teeth. 

To this short copter we may properly append Ths SnLrron or tri Hobsi. 




_. , jr Dppet JSH, .. _.„ „„„ u„„„ u„u un iBiiBi tth rnjinTin 

™J<*'j"'jch pa" *"""* ""^ blood-raweli which chieflj- nppl)' th« bwer 

c Theorbn. or caviir coMaiDinc thaere. 
i The Danl boDM, or bones of The noae. 
■ The sotare diri^ the paristal bonea below froiQ tha oeciintal bonei above. 
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/ The inferior mazillary bone, containing the upper ipciaor teeth. 

B The SeTen Cerrical Vertebrs, or bones of the neck. 

C The £«ighteen Dorsal Vertebre, or bones of the back. 

D The Six Lumbar Vertebre, or bones of the loins. 

E The Five Sacral Vertebra, or bones of the haunch. 

F The Caudal Vertebrae, or bones of the tail, generally about fifteen. 

The Scapula, or shoulder-blade. 

H The Sternum, or fore-part of the chest. 

1 The Costs or ribs, seven or eight articulating with the sternum, and called the true rA§, 

and ten or eleven united together by cartilaget called the fdUe nbt, 
J The Humerus, or upper bone of the arm. 
K The Radius, or upper bone of the arm. 

L The Ulna, or elbow. The point of the elbow is called the Olecranon. 
M The Carpus, or knee, consistins of seven bones. 
N The metacarpal bones. I'he larger metacarpal or cannon or shank in front, and the 

smaller metacarpal or splint bone behind. 
g The fore pastern and foot, consisting of the Os Sufiraginis, or the upper and larger pastern 

bone, with the sesamoid bones behind, articulating with the cannon and greater 

pastern ; the Os Corone, or lesser pastern ; the Os Pedis, or coffin bone ; and 

the Os Navicuhire, or navicular, or shuttle-bone, not seen, and articulating with 

the smaller pastern and coffin bones. 
k The corresponding bones of the hind-feet. 

O The Haunch, consisting of three portions, the Ilium, the Ischium, and the Pubis. 
F The Femur, or thigh. 
Q The stifle joint with the Patella. 

R The Tibia, or proper leg bone— behind is a small bone called the fibula. 
S The Tarsus, or hock, composed of six bones. The prominent part is the Os Calcis, or 

point of the hock. 
T The Metatarsals of the hind leg. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SENSORIAL FUNCTION. 

Bbautvul as is the horse, and identified ao much with our pleasoie and our profit, 
he has been the object of almost universal regard ; and Uiere are few persons who do 
not pretend to be somewhat competent judges of his form, qualities, and worth. From 
the nobleman, with his numerous and v^uable stud, to the meanest helper in the 
stable, there is scarcely a man who would not be offended if he were thought alto- 
gether ignorant of horse-flesh. There is no subject on which he is so positive ; there 
18 no subject on which, generally speaking, he is so deficient ; and there are few 
horses, on some points of which these pretended and self-sufficient judges would not 
give a totally opposite opinion. 

The truth is, tnat this supposed knowledge is rarely founded on principle, or the 
result of the slightest acquaintance with the actual structure of the animal — the form 
and connexion of parts on which strength, or fleetness, or stoutness, must necessarily 
depend. 

In speaking of the structure of this animal, and the points which guide the opinion 
of real judges of him, we shall, as briefly and as simply as we are able, explain those 
fundamental principles on which his usefulness and beauty must depend. We require 
one kind of norse for slow and heavy draught, and another for lighter and quicker 
work ; one as a pleasant and safe roadster — another, with more sp^d and equal con- 
tinuance, as a hunter — and another still is wanted for the race-course. What is the 
peculiarity of structure— what are the particular points that will fit each for his proper 
Dttsineas, and, to a certain degree, unfit him for everythinff else 1 The farmer will 
require a horse of aU'Work, that can carry him to market ana take him round hb farm 
— on which he can occasionally ride for pleasure, and which he must sometimes 
degrade to the dung-eart or the hairow. What combination of powers will enable 
the animal to dischuge most of these duties well, and all of diem to a certain extent 
profitably 1 
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iBt, in deflciibing tha BtmetnTe and economy of hia frame, we 
deachbing that of other dcmeatic qnadrapede, ttnd shmll here- 
Ij of poinlB of differenee requited b; the diffetent Mrrieea ud 



Much time apent among hoiHe, an aoquiied love of them, and a lictte, sometimea 
poesiblj too deaiiy-bonsfat experience, may giwe the agricultaiist some insight into 
these matters. We will try whether we cannot asaist him in this affair — whetherwe 
cannot explain to him the reason why certain points must be good, and why a hone 
wilhoat them must of neceesity be ^ood for nothing. Perhaps some ueefiil rules may 
thna be more deeply impresaed upon hia memory, or watt common but dangeitnis 
prejodieea may be ducaided, and a considerable degree of orot, diaappointment, sitd 

Tnaeavinded. 
we treat of this at considerable length, let it be rmembered that the horse is m 
noblest serraot, and that, ii ' ''' ' ' »•?-<■- - 

are in a great measure des 

afier have to speak only OL , . . __ ._^ ^ .. 

tisee for which they were destined. And further, let it be remembered, that it is only 
by being well acquainted with the structure and anatomy of the horse, that we can' 
appreciate his al^pe and usee, or understand the different diseaBca to irtiidi ha ia 
liable. It is from the want of this that much of die mass of ignorance and prejudice 
which exists as to the diseases to which he is subject ie to be referred. 

The nerrous system will first pass in review, for it ie the moving power of the 
whole machine. It consiats of the brain, to whifch all sensation ia referred or earned, 
and from which all voluntary motion is derived — the spinal cord, a prolongatioa of 
the brain, and thna oouxcted irith sensation Mid voluntary motion, goretning all the 
invotantary motions of the fiame, and by power from which the heut beata, and Aa 
Inng* heave, Bwl the stomach digests; andoneothersystemofnenrM— the ganglionic 
—presiding over the functiona of secretion and of Dutrition, and the repair and the 
weifiire of the frame generally. 

The following cut represents the head of the horse divided into the nomerotiB bones 
(rf which it ia composed, and the boundaries of each bone clearly marked by the 
BDlures which connect it with those around. 

The upper and broadest part is the cranium or akull in which the brain is con- 
tained, aiia by which it is protected. It is composed of nine bones: Ae two frootols, 
a a; the two paiietals, t e; the two temporals, d if ,- the occipital g, and the ethmoid 
sod aphencHd, wlueh will be found delineated at figtues k aad /, and will be benei 
— " ■" *■"" "It on page 7S. 

aB The fromal bonei, or bonesoftha Ibrebeul. 

ib The supra-orbiialforsoiinBarholee above the orbit, throoffa 
which the DcrvM and blood-veseela eupplring the me- 
head pus out. The imall hole beneath receives the vee- 
mIs which dip into sod nippty the boue. 

< e The paiieitl bonaa, or walla ofthe akull. 

dd The temponlbonea, or bonea of the templet. 

e I Thf zygomatic, or 7ok«-sb*ped arch. 

// The lempotal feaei, or |nt above the eve. 

»Tbe occiirital boiM, or bene of tike hinder part of tha head. 
The orbita conlumng and defending tha e^e. 
1 1 The lachrymal bonee belonging to the conveyance of the 

tears from the eyea. 
ij The naaalbonea, or bonea ofthe noae. 
a* The malar, or cbeak-bonea. 
1/ The aopanor maiillar]', or that ponioa of the upper jaw 

contauiii^ the molar teelh or snndera. 
m m The infrmnnbital Ibiamen — a hole below the orbit, throogk 

which paaabranebea of oervea and blood-veaeela to snppir 

the lower part ofthe bee. 




« TIm udiniof maiUlarr, the lower part of the upper jaW' 

"■ — -LBepatale bone m quvlrupe-' ------ .■^- 

ir cutting teelh, and 









tha 



poiiii of union between the anperior and inferior maxil. 

The i^iper inciaor or cutliiv teeth. 

The opaninga into the dms, with the bones fbnoing the 
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llieie is an erident intention in thb divbion of the head into m many hones. 
When the foetos — the unborn foal — first begins to have life, that which afterwards 
becomes bone, is a mere jelly-like sabstanoe. This is gradually changed into a 
harder material— cartilage ; and, before the birth of the animal, much of the cartilage 
is taken away by yessels called absorbents, and bone deposited in its stead. In flat 
bones, like those of the head, this deposit takes place in tiie centre, and rays or radia- 
tions of bone extend thence in erery direction. Then, by having so manj bones, 
there are so many centres of radiation ; and, consequently, the formation of bone is 
carried on so much the more rapidly, and perfected at the time when the necessities 
of the animal reauire it At the period of birth, however, this process is not com- 
pleted, but Uie edges of the bones remain somewhat soft and pliant, and therefore, 
m paitorition, they yield a little and overlap each other, and thus, by rendering 
the Dirth more easy, Uiey savf the mother much pain, and contribute to ue safe^ of 
thefoaL 

Hie first of these bones, or the first pair of them, occupying the broad expanse of the 
foi^ead, are called the frontal Aones, a a. They are united together by a most curious 
and intricate dove-tailing, to defend from injury the brain which lies beneath the 
upper part of them. Lower down, and where the cavity of the nose is to be defended, 
their union is sufficient, but far less complicated. Thus, at first starting, there is an 
evident proof of design, an illustration or that adaptation to circumstances which will 
again and again present itself in the most interesting points of view. Peculiar 
strength of union is fiven where a most important organ is to be defended — the suture 
is there intricate ana laboured. Where less important parts are covered, it is of a 
hi simpler character. 

Few things more clearly indicate the breed or blood of the horse than the form of 
the frontel bones. Who has not remarked the broad angular forehead of the blood 
horse, giving him a beautiful expression of intelligence and fire, and the face gradu- 
ally taperinff from the forehead to the muzzle, contrasted with the large face of the 
cart or draySiorse, and the forehead scarcely wider than the face 1 

At^, between the frontal bones, is the pit or cavi^ above the eye, and by the depth 
of wluch we form some idea of the a^e ot the horse. There is placed at the back of 
the eye, a considerable quantity of fatty substance, on which it may revolve easily 
and witiiout friction, ''n aged horses, and in diseases attended with general loss of 
condition, much of this disappears ; the eye becomes sunken, and me pit above it 
deepens. It is said that some of the lower class of horse-dealers puncture the skin, 
and^ with a tobacco pipe or small tube blow into the orifice, until the depression is 
almost filled up. This, with the aid of a bishopped tooth, may ^ve a false appear- 
ance of youth, that will remain during some houre,- and may deceive the unwary, but 
the trickery may easily be detected by pressing on the part. 

Tliese bones, however, are not solid, but a considerable portion of them is composed 
of two plates receding from each other, and leaving numerous and large vacuities or 
cells. These vacuities are called the frontal rimuet. They are shown in the following 
cut 
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a The unl booa, in boDci of the DOW. 

i The lioiiUl bone. The caniie* or eelk bnwatli are called the Eronlal mate*. 

t The cie>t or tidge of the pahelal boDU. 

il The lentoriuDi or boa; •epuaooD belwecm thi ccrebnun and cctebellnm. 

( The ocdpiial bone. 

/ The UnioeTil of ibe neck, or jack-wat, bf wbieb tbe bead ia chiefly mpporled. 

{The mm, nttaatitir Ot earryuw : the lint bone of ibe neck. 
The dent*ta, tactk'lUc, or aecond bone of (be neck. 
i The cuneiform, or nrrdgf-ihapid pcoceaa, or baae of ibe occipital bone. Between it aod 

the oiher poilion of ihe occipital bone i, lie! tbe greU IbnnieD or aperlure ihnni^ 

which the protongaiion of the brain — the apinal matrow — iaauea from the aknlL 
t Tbe Ephenoid, uiedgr-lilit, bone, with iia caviiiea. 
J Tbe ethmoid, licnc-tilu, bone, wilh ili cellf. 

■ Tbe cenbnun, or biain, wilb tbe appeaiance of ila cortical and mednllary anbalaoce. 
n The ceTebelluni, or Little brain, wiia ila beauliful arboreBcenl appearance. 
• A ponioD of Ibe ceniral medullary, mamno-likt, subsuuice of the brain, and ihe proIoogB- 

lion of il under ihe name of the cnu cerebri, Itgi^ tit brain, and &oid which zatBJ 

of the nerrea take theii oti|^. 
P Tbe medulla oblongala — tbe prolongation of the biain after lbs medullar; lubelance oilha 

cerebniin aod cerebellum have united, and (bnoinglhe commencement of the apinal 

marrow. Tbe columnar appearance of tbia ponion of tbe brain ia lepreeented, and 

the origina of the reapiralor; nervee. 
t The apinal marrow extending through a canal in the centre of the bonea of the neck,l«ck. 

and loine. to the eitremiliea of the tail, and from which Ihe nervea of feehng and 

of motion, that supply every part of the &ame eie^ tbe head, aiiae. 
r The aeptum nariuni, oi cartilaginoua diTiaion between the noelhla, 
( The aame cut off at Ibe lower put, la afaow tbe apongy torbinated, t»rian-ihapiil, bonea, 

fiUing Ibe cavily of the noaUil. 



The pi_-. 
1 Tbe molar teeth, or g^idera. 
> Tbe inferiot maiiUaiy bone, containing the in 

Inah, ia concealed by the longue. 
B The poateiior maxillary, OI lower jaw wiih ila inciaoii. 
; TheS^ 
p Theloofne. 
I AporiMioftheiiabrMdet, orboneoftlia tongue, lilaaGrHftti, (. 



3t teeib or nippeia. Th* cvtiiw tooth, «r 
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1 The thyroid, kdmel-$kaped, cartilaee, inclosing and shielding the neighbouring parts. 
3 The epiglottis, or mvenng cf the glottitt or aperture of the wind-pipe. 

3 The arytenoid, /WfMut-ffAoped, cartilages, having between them the aperture leading into 

the trachea or wind-pipe. 

4 One of the chords) vocales, cord$ or ligaments concerned in the formation of ike voice. 
i The saoculus laryngis, sac or ventride of the larynx, or throat, to modulate the voice. 

6 The trachea, or wind-pipe, with its difierent rings. 

7 The 0oft palate at the back of the mouth, so constructed as almost to prevent the possibility 

of vomiting. 

8 The opening firom the back part of the mouth into the nostril. 

9 The cartilage covering the entrance into the eustachian tube, or communication between 

the mouth and internal part of the ear. 

10 The oaeophagus, or gullet. 

11 The cricoid, ring4Ae, cartilage, below and behind the thvroid. 

12 Moscle of the neck, covered by the membrane of the back part of the mouih. 

Th& umui on the different sides of the forehead do not communicate with each 
other, but with other sinnses in the ethmoid, and spenoid, and upper jaw-bones, and 
also with the cavities of the nose on their respective sides. These sinuses afford a 
somewhat increased protection to the brain oeneath; and by the continnons and 
sligfatly projecting line which they form, they give beauty to the forehead ; bat their 
princijMU use probably is, like the winding of the French horn, to increase the clear- 
ness and loudness of the neiffhing. It will be remarked that they are very irregular 
in depth, which at one place is an inch or more. 

In the sheep, and occasionally in the ox — rarely in the horse—the larvae of maggots 
produced by certain species of flies, crawl up &e nose, lodge themselves in tliese 
sinuses, and produce intolerable pain. 

Veterinary surgeons have availed themselves of these sinuses, to detect the exist- 
ence of glanders, that disease so infectious and so fatal. I^ey may suspect that a 
horse respecting which they are consulted is glandercd. It is of great consequence to 
be sure ai)out tliis. The safety of the whole team may depend upon it. It may be 
a puzzling case. There may be no ulceration of the nose within sight. The glands 
under the jaw may not be close to and seemingly sticking to the bone, which is a 
common symptom, yet for a considerable time there may have been a discharge firom 
the nostril, and the horse is out of condition. On Uie other hand, some slight ulcera- 
tion may be detected in the nostril, but the horse eats well, works well, and is in 
good plighL It is possible that from the closest examination of the animal, no horse- 
man or veterinary surgeon can give a decided opinion. 

If^ however, tne horse is glandered, there wilt probably be considerable ulceration 
in the upper part of the cavity of Uie nose, ana a collection of matter there. To 
asoertaiu this the veterinary surgeon sometimes makes an opening into these sinuses. 
He may do it with perfect safety. On that part of the frontal bone, which lies between 
the eye and the pit above it, and above the inner comer of the eye, there is, on either 
tide, a small depression or hole (see fig. 6, cut, page 70), which may be easily felt in 
the living horse. It is what anatomists call aforamefh-~4he supra-orbital foramen. It 
gives passage to the blood-vessels and nerves of the forehead. 

Supposing a line to be drawn across the forehead, firom one of these depressions to 
the other on that line, and about half an inch from the centre of it — it matters not on 
iHilch side— the frontal sinuses will be found an inch in depth (compare fig. 6, pp. 
70 and 72. There a perforation may be easily and safely made. A little way above, 
the brain would be endangered, and a little below this line, the cavitj of &ie nose 
wonld be pierced. Some warm water may be injected into this hole, with a common 
squirt, ana it will run out at the nose. If there is matter in the frontal sinuses, or 
any part of the cavity of^ the nose, below the indirect opening firom the sinus into the 
nose under the supenor turbinated tone, it w^ill appear mixed with the water, and the 
owner may be assured that the horse is glanderea ; but if the water flows uncolonred, 
or simply mixed with blood or mucus, the horse may be considered as free from this 
disease. The thick creamy consistence of pus, its sinking in water, and its capability 
of being perfectly, although not readily, mixed with water, will distinguish it sufii« 
cienUy from the natural discharge from the nose, which is ropy, lighter than water, 
and, when mixed wiUi it, still preserves a kind of stringiness. 
7 » 
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It was formexly the practice to inject varioas liquids into the nostrils in this wav, 
for the care of glanders. Some of them were harmless enough, but others were cruelly 
acrid. Hiis practice is now, however, abandoned by the scientific practitionidr; Cor 
it would only be a portion of the cells of the head, and a portion only of the cavi^ of 
the nose, and that least likely to be diseased, with which the fluid could be* brought 
into contact. 

As the frontal sinuses are lined by a continuation of the membrane of the nose, 
they will sympathise with many of the affections of that cavity ; but the membrane 
of the sinuses is susceptible of an inflammation peculiar to itself. The disease is 
rare, and the cause of it has not been fully ascertained. It is of^nest metastasis of 
inflanmiation of the brain, — shifting of inflammation from the brain to the mem- 
brane of the sinus, or conmiunication of inflammation from the brain by proximity of 
situation. 

The attack is usually sudden — ^the horse is dull, lethar^c, and almost as comatose 
as in stomach-staffgers. The first thing that excites suspicion of the actual character 
of the disease, isneat in the situation of the frontal sinus, when the hand is placed 
on the forehead. The lethargy soon passes over, and a state of the highest excitation 
succeeds. The conjunctiva and the membrane of the nose are inject^! — ^the pulse is 
quick and hard — ^the horse becomes violent and dangerous ; he kicks, plunges, and, 
half conscious and half unconscious, he endeavours to do all the mischief that he can. 
The disease is now evidently combined with, or is essentially, inflammation of the 
brain. It is distinguished from madness by this half-consciousness, and also by his 
being more dispos^ to bite than he is in pure phrenitis. 

The disease is usually fatal. It rarely lasts more than eiffht^and-forty hours. 

The pott'-morlem appearances are, great inflammation of the brain, with frequent 
effusions of blood. The sinuses are sometimes filled with coagulated blood. The 
brain seems to be affected just in proportion to the violence which the animal has 
exhibited. 

The treatment should consist of copious bleeding, application of ice to the head, 
blistering the head, and physic. The trephine is scarcely admissible, from the danger 
of producing greater irritation. 

Sometimes the disease assumes a more chronic form. There is ulceration of the 
membrane, but not cerebral affection. A purulent dischar^re then appears from the 
nose, evidently not of a glanderous character, and none ot the submaxillary glands 
are enlarged. In both the acute and chronic fonn, it is usually confined to one sinus. 
We are indebted to the late Mr. John Field for the principal knowledge that we have 
of this disease.* The inner plate of the frontal bone covers a considerable portion of 
the anterior part of the brain, and it is studded with depressions corresponding with 
irregularities on the surface of the brain. 

Inunediately above the frontal, and extending from the frontal to the poll, are the 
parietal bones. They are r^'o, united together by a suture when the animal is young, 
but that suture soon becoming obliterated. They have the occipital, g, p. 72, above, 
the fnmiaky a a, below, and the temporals, d d, on either side. They are of a closer 
and harder texture than the frontals, because they are more exposed to injury, and 
more concerned in defending the brain. 

A very small portion only of tlie parietal* is naked, and that is composed of bone 
even harder than the other part, and with an additional layer of bone rising in the 
form of a crest or ridge externally. Every other part of tlicse bones is covered by a 
thick mass of muscle, the temporal muscle, which is principally concerned in chewing 
the food, but which likewise, by its yielding resistance, speedily and eff*ectually 
breaks the force of the most violent blow. A wool-pack hung over the wall of a for- 
tress, when the enemy is battering to effect a breach, renders the heaviest artillery 
almost harmless. So the yielding resistance of the temporal muscle affords a suxe 
defence to the brain, however sudden or violent may be the blow which falls on the 
parietal. These benevolent provisions will not be disregarded by the reflecting 
mind. 

On the side of the head, and under the parietals {dd, p. 72) are the temporal bone$, 

■ . . 

* The Veterinarian, vol. iv. p. 198. 
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one on each Me,ff. These again are divided into two parts, or consist of two dis- 
tinct bones ; the pitroui portion^ so called from its great or sUmy hardness, and con- 
taining the wonderful mechanism of the ear, and the a^uamotM portion from the appear- 
ance of its onion with the parietal, overlapping it like a great scale. 

From the latter there projects a portion of bone, e, which miites with the frontal, 
and forms a strong arch — the zy^matic — distinctly to be felt at the side of the head 
immediately above the eye. Tms arch is designed to protect the upper part of the 
lower jaw, &e motion of which ma^ very plainly be seen beneath it when the horse 
is feeding. It is very strong, and it oa^ht to be, for if it were depressed or forced 
inward, me horse would starve. There is one species of violence which causes this 
arch to require no common strength ; and thai is, the brutal maimer in which the 
collar is often forced over the head. 

At the base of the arch is an important cavity not visible in the cut, receiving into 
it, and forming a joint with, the head of the lower jaw — ^it will be presently described. 
Having reached the base of the temporal bone, it is found united to the parietal, 
not by a simple suture, as the lower part of the firontals, or the bones of the nose (see 
fig. a andy, p. 70), nor by a dove-tailed suture, as the upper part of the firontals (see 
the same cot), but it is spread over the parietal in the form of a large scale, and hence, 
as befcnre observed, callea the $quam(nu portion of the temporal bone. In fact, there 
are two plates of bone instead of one. Was there design in this? Yes, evidently 
so. In the first place, to increase the strength of the base of the zygomaiic arch. 
T^is extensive umon between the temporal and parietal bones, resembles the buttress 
01 mass of masonry attached to the base of eveir arch, in order to counteract its lateral 
piessore. The concussion, likewise, which might be communicated by a blow on the top 
of the arch, is thus spread over a large surface, and consequently weakened and ren- 
dered comparatively narmless ; and that surface is composed of the union of two 
bones of dissimilar construction. The hard ^ony structure of the parietal is very dif- 
ferent from the tougher material of the temporal ; and thus, as a finger acts on a 
sounding-glass, the vibration communicated to the temporal is at once stopped, and 
the brain receives no injury. 

There is another proof of admirable design. Where is this mwunotu portion of 
the temporal bone situated 1 On the side of the head. And what is the figure of 
the cramum or skull, and principally that part of it which contains the cerebrum or 
brain ? It is an elliptical or oval arch (see fig. m, fi, 0, p. 72). If pressure is made 
on tiie crown of that arch — ^if a blow is received on the suture between the parietals 
Boificient to caose the elastic materials of which the skull is composed to yield — ^the 
seat of danger and injury is at the side. If a man receives a violent blow on the 
crown or back part of the head, the fracture, if there is any, is generally about the 
temple, and the extravasation of blood is oftenest found there, "nie following figure 
will explain this : — 

Let the line ABC represent an elliptical arch, 
composed of elastic materials. Some force shall 
be applied at B, sufficient to cause it to yield. 
We cannot compress it into smaller compass; 
but just in proportion as it yields at B, will it 
i\ \ spur or bulge out at D, and give way sometimes 
\\ N|K as represented at E. In a dome the weight of 
I i \ the materials constantiy acting may be considered 
1;^ ' as representing the force applied at B; and so 
great is the lateral pressure, or tendency to bulge 
out {yidt D and E), tiiat it is necessary either to 
dove-tail the materials into one another, or to pass strong iron chains round them. 
For want of sufficient attention to this, " the dome of St Sophia, in Constantinople, 
built in the time of the Emperor Justinian, fell three times during its erection ; and 
the dome of the cathedral of Florence stood unfinished an hundred and twenty years, 
for want of an architect'' 

Nature, in the construction of the horse's head, has taken away the pressure, or 
removed the probability of injury, by giving an additional layer of bone, or a mass of 
muscle, where alone there was danger, and has dove-tailed all the materials. Farther 
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than this, in order to fnake assurance doubly sure, she has placed this effeetoal girder 
at the base, in the overlapping of the squamous portion of tne temporal bone^ 

Above the parieUtU^ and separated from them by a suture (fig. gj p. 70, and fig. e, 
p. 73), is the occipital bone. Superiorly it covers and protects the smaller portion of 
the brain, the cerebellum ; and as it there constitutes the summit or crest of the h^, 
and is particularly exposed to danger, and not protected by muscles, it is interesting 
to see what thickness it assumes. The head of the horse does not, like that of the 
human being, ride upright on the neck, with all its weight supported by the spinal 
column, and the only office of the muscles of the neck being to move the head forward, 
or backward, or horizontally on its pivot; but it hangs in a slanting position from the 
extremity of the neck, and the neck itself projects a considerable distance from the 
chest, and thus the whole weight of the head and neck is suspended from the chest, 
and require very great power in order to 8U];)port them. In addition to the simple 
weight of the heaa and neck, the latter projecting from the chest, and the head hanging 
from the extremity of the neck, act with enormous mechanical force, and increase more 
than a hundred-fold the power necessary to support them. 

The head and neck of the horse, and particularly of some horses of a coarse breed, 
are of no little bulk and weight. It will hereafter be shown in what breeds and for 
what purposes a light or heavy head and neck are advantageous ; but it may be safely 
affirmed, that, projecting so far from the chest, and bein^ consequently at so great a 
distance from tne fulcrum or support, the lightest head will act or bear upon the joint 
between the last bone of the neck and the fiiist rib with a force equal to many thousand 
pounds. 

How is this weight to be supported ? Is muscular power equal to the task 1 The 
muscles of the animal frame can act for a certain time with extraordinary force ; but 
as the exertion of this power is attended with the consumption of vital energy, the 
period soon arrives when their action is remitted or altogether suspended. A pro- 
vision, however, b made for the purpose, simple and complete. 

From the back of the occipital oonc (fig./, p. 72), and immediately below the crest, 
proceeds a round cord of considerable bulk, and composed of a lifl;amentous substance, 
which reaches down and is securely attached to the spines of the vertebrae, or bones 
of the back ; and by this ligament — the ligamentum colli j ligament of the neck, com- 
monly called the pack-wajp^^the hrad is supported. 

There arc, however, some admirable contrivances connected with this ligament. 
As it proceeds from the head, it is in the form of a round cord. It passes over the 
atliUy or first bone of the neck, without touching it, and then, attaching itself strongly 
to the second bone, principally supports the head by its union with Uiis bone. Tne 
mechanical disadvantage is increased ; but the head is turned more freely on the first 
and second bones. The principal stress is on the dtniata or second bone, so much so, 
that, in poll-evil, this ligament may be divided without serious inconvenience to the 
horse. It then suddenly sinks deeper, and communicates with all the other vertebre. 
Each of tliese communications becomes a separate point of support, and as they 
approach nearer to the base, the mechanical disadvantage, or the force with which the 
weight of the head and neck presses and acts, is materially lessened. 

The head, then, while the animal is in a state of rest, is supported by this ligament, 
without any aid from muscular energy. 

There is, however, something yet wanting. The head must not be always elevated. 
The animal has his food to seex. In a state of nature this food lies pnncipally on 
the ground, and the head must be lowered to enable the horse to get at it. How is 
this effected % This ligament, as it has been called, because it resembles in appear- 
ance the other ligaments of the body, possesses a property which they have not, and 
which they must not have, or they would Iw useless. No well-knit joint cook! exist 
if it had this property. It is elastic. It will yield to a force impressed upon it, and 
will resume its natural dimensions when that force is removed. It sustains perfectly 
the weight of the head. That portion of tenacity or strength is given to it which will 
not give way to the simple weight of the head, but which will yield to a very litUe 
additional weight. Its resisting power is so admirably adjusted to that which it has 
to sustain, that when certain muscles, whose action is to depress or lower the hcK^ 
begin to act, and add their power to the previous weight it had to bear, the ligament 
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■Mtchea, and when the horm is browBuig it U fiiU two inches longer flian when the 
hMd ia erecL 

Whan the auimal has sadsiied himself, these depiewing mnscles cease to act, and 
Dther muscles, which aie designed to assist in laising the liead, b^n to exert them- 
selves ; and by their aid — but more by the inherent elasticity of Uie ligament — the 
bsad is once more eleralad, and remains ao without the slightest exeition of muscnlai 
power. This is one of the many applicationB of the principle of elasticity which will 
be discoreted and admired in the ccnstniclion of the animal frame. 

Tie liesment of the neck is inserted into tbecentre of the back part of the occipital 
booe, and immediately below the vertex or c^rest of that bone ; and therefore the bone 
is so thich at this part [see (ig. e, p. 73}. 

Many lanre and powerful muscles are necessaiy to turn the head in Tarious diiee- 
tiona, as well as to assist in raising it when depressed. The occipital bone, as will 
be seen in the cat,present8aspine nmningdown the centre, B, and a large roughened 
smfiKe for the attachment of these muscles, C C. 

Lower down, and still at the back of the occi' 

Eital bone, are two rounded protuberances D D, 
y which Ibe head is connected with the alia*, 
or upper or first vertebra, or bone of the neck ; 
and these are called the condyloid, cup-shaped, 
procesaee of the occipital bone. All the moliDns 
of the head are partly, and many of them whoUj, 
performed by this joint. 

Between them is a large hole, the/ontnxn 
magnum, or great aperture, E, throueh whidi 
the continuation of the brain, termed £e spinal 
;■ cord or marrow, paasee out of the skull. 

As an additional contrivance to support die 
enormaus weight of the head, are two other pro- 
jections of the occipital bone, peculiar to animals 
whose heads sre set on in a slanting direction, and into which powerful muscles are 
inserted. They are called the coracoid, beak-like, processes or prolongations, P F, 
of the oocipital bone. 

Rnnning forward, and forming outwardly a part of the base, and inwardly a portion 
of the floor of the skull, is what, from its wed^like shape, is called the eunaform 
process of the occipital hone (fig. 1, p. 72). It is thick, strong', and solid, and placed 
al the bottom of the skull, not only to be a proper foundation for, and to give additional 
strength to, the arch on either side, but speedily to stop all vibration and concnssion. 
At the base of the skull, and anterior to or below die oeeipilal, lies the iphtnmd, 
wedge-like bone (fig. k, p. TS). Its body, likewise oalled the aintifurm or wedge- 
ihsMd process, is a continuation of the same process of the occipital, and, like it, is 
thick and solid, and for the same important purpose. His bone branches out into 
bnr irregular bodies orplates, two of which are called the winp, and two rurminff to 
Ibe palate, the leas. Tliey could not be represented in the cut, and there Is nothing 
important beloi^ng to them, so far as this work is concerned. Internally (fig. k), 
the sphenoid forms a portion of the cavity of the skull. 

Of the eAmotd, sieve-like, bone, little can be seen outwardly. A smalt portion ia 
fbnnd in the back part of the orbit, and in the cavity of the cranium ; but the most 
impoitsnt part of it is that which is composed of a great number of thin plates, foim- 
ingr nimierous cavities or cella (fig. /, p. 73), lined with the membrane of the nose, 
ii3 eoleiing into its cavity. The upper portion is called the cribriform or sieve-shaped 
plate, fVom its beinv perforated by a multitude of littie holes, through which the nerve 
eonnected with smelling passes and spreads over the nose. 

Alti^(ether these bones form a cavity of an irr^ulsr oral shape, hut the tentorium 
psnetraling into it, gives it the appearance of being divided into two (d, p. 73). 

Hie cavity of the skull may be said to be arched all round, llie builder knows 
die ttc«igth which is connected with the form of an arch. If properly constructed, it 
is equal 10 a solid mass of masonry. The arch of the horse's skult has not much 
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weight to support, but it is exposed to many injuries from the brutality of those by 
whom he should be protected, and from accidental causes. 

The roof of the skull is composed of two plates of bone : the outer one hard and 
tough, and the different parts dove-tailed together, so as not to be easily fractured ; 
the inner plate being elastic. Uy the union of these two substances of different con- 
struction, the vibration is damped or destroyed, so far as safety requires. 

On raising any part of tho skull of the horse, the dense and strong membrane 
which is at once the lining of the cranium and the covering of the brain — the dura 
mater — presents itself. It is united to the membranes below by numerous little cords 
or prplongations of its substance, conveying blood and communicating strength to the 




animals, designed either to secrete the fluid which is interposed, for the purpose of 
obviating injurious concussion, or, perhaps, to prevent the brain from readily sympa- 
thising with any inflammatory action produced by injury of the skull. 

Beneath is the proper investing membrane of the brain — the pia mater — ^which not 
only covers the external surface of the brain, but penetrates into every depression^ 
lines every ventricle, and clothes every irregularity and part and portion of the brain. 

We now arrive at the brain itself. The brain of the horse corresponds with the 
cavity in which it is placed (m, p. 72). It is a flattened oval. It is uivided into two 
parts, one much larger than the other — the cerebrum or brain, and the eerebettum or 
little brain (n, p. 72). In the human being the cerebrum is above the cerebellum, in 
the quadruped it is below; and vet in both thry retain the same relative situation. 
The cerebellum is nearer to the foramen through which the brain passes out of the 
skull (fi, p. 72), and the continuation of the cerebrum passes under the cerebellum 
(^, p. 72), in order to arrive at this foramen. In the human head this foramen is at 
the base of the skull ; but in the quadruped, in whom the head is placed slanting, it 
is necessarily elevated. 

He who for the first time examines the brain of the horse will be struck with its 
comparative diminutive size. The human being is not, generally speaking, more 
than one-half or one-third of the size and weight of the horse ; yet the brain of the 
biped is twice as large and as heavy as that of the quadruped. If it had been the 
brain of the ox that had been here exposed, instead of^that of the horse, it would not 
have been of half the bulk of thnt of the horse. If the dog had been the subject, it 
would have been very considerably larger, comparing the general bulk of each animal. 
This is singular. 7^ho human brain largest in comparative bulk ; then the brain of 
the dog, the horse, the ox. Thus would they be classed in the scale of intelligence. 

If the brain is more closely examined, it will be found that there is none of the 
roundness and tlie broadness of that in the human being ; it is comparatively tame 
and flat. There is some irregularity of surface, some small projections and depres- 
sions; but they, too, are comparatively diminutive and inexpressive. Were the 
brain of the beaver, of tlie hare, or the rabbit, or of almost any bird, substituted for it, 
there would be no convolutions or irregularities at all. 

These irregularities are not so bold and so deep in the ox as in the horse, nor in the 
horse as in the dog. We do not know enough of the functions of any part of the 
brain to associate these convolutions with any particular powers of mind, or good or 
bad propensities, although some persons, who are wise above that which is written, 
have pretended to do so. It would occupy too great a portion of this volume to enter 
into these questions ; but there are some diseases to which tlie horse is subject, and a 
very useful operation — the division of some of the nerves for certain purposes, and 
which could not be understood without a previous slight account of this important 
or^n. 

When the brain is cut, it is found to be composed of two substances very unlike in 
appearance (m, p. 72) ; one, principally on the outside, grey, or ash-coloured, and 
therefore called the cortical (bark-like) from its situation, and cinaitiout {ashen) from 
its colour ; and the other, lying deeper in the brain, and from its pulpy nature called 
the medullary substance. Although placed in apposition with each other, and seem- 
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in^y mingliiig, tliej never run into the same mass, or change by degrees into one 
tnother, but are essentially distinct in construction as well as in function. 

Hie meduUary portion is connected vrith the nenrous system. The nerres arepro- 
loogations of it, and are concerned in the discharge of all the offices of life. Tney 
give motion and energy to the limbs, the heart, the lungs, the stomach, and every 
part connected with life. They are the medium through which sensation is conveyed ; 
and they supply the mind with materials to think and woik upon. 

The eineritimu part has a diflerent appearance, and is differently constituted. Some 
have supposed, and with much appearance of truth, that it is the residence of the 
mind — receiving the impressions that are conveyed to the brain by the sensitive nerves, 
and directing the operation and action of those which give motion to the limbs. In 
accordance with this, it happens that, where superior intelligence is fouitd, the cineri- 
tioos portion prevails, ana where little beside brute strength and animal appetite 
exist, the medullary portion is enlarged. There is, comparing bulk with bulk, less 
of the medullary substance in the horse than in the ox, and in the dog than in the 
horse. The additional bulk of brain is composed of cineritious matter ; and how dif- 
ferent is the character of these animals ! — the sluggish, stupid ox, and the intelligent 
hoiae ; the silly sheep, and the intellectual, companionable dog ! 

In a work like this, it would be somewhat out of place to enter deeply into any 
metaphyidcal speculation ; but the connexion between the cineritious part of the brain 
and tne intellectual principle, and that between the medullary portion and the mere 
animal principle, do seem highly probable. The latter is the medium through which 
the impression is conveyed, or the motion is effected ; the former is the substance to 
which that impression is referred — ^where it is received, registered, and compared, and 
by which the operation of the motor nerves is influenced and governed. 

The cortical substance is small in the quadruped ; for in their wild state brutes have 
no concern and no idea beyond their food and reproduction ; and in their domesticated 
state they are destined to be the servants of man. The acuteness of their senses, and 
the preponderance of animal power, qualify them for this purpose ; but were propor- 
tionate intellectual capacity added to this — were they made conscious of their strength, 
they would burst their bonds, and man would, in his turn, be the victim and the slave. 
The cortical part is found *in each in the proportion in which it would seem to be 
needed for our purposes, in order that intelligence should be added to animal power. 
Almost every mental faculty, and almost every virtue, too, may be traced in the brute. 
The difference is in degree, and not in kind. The one being improved by circu^i- 
Btinccs, and the other contaminated, the quadruped is decidedly the superior. 

From the medullary substance— as already stated — proceed certain cords or pro- 
longations, termed nerves, by which the animal is enablea to receive impressions (rom 
rarrounding objects, and to connect himself with them ; and also to possess many 
pleasurable or painful sensations. One of them is spread over the membrane of the 
nose, and gives the sense of smell ; another expands on the back of the eye, and the 
(acuity of sight is gained ; and a tliird goes to the internal structure of the ear, and 
the animal is conscious of sound. Other nerves, proceeding to different parts^ give 
the faculty of motion, while an equally important one bestows the power ot feeling. 

One division of nerves, (A, p. 72^ springing from a prolongation of the brain, and 
yet within tlie skull, wandera to different parts of the frame, for important purposes 
connected with respiration or breathing. The act of breathing is essential to life, and 
were it to cease, the animal would die. These are nerves of involuntary motion ; so 
that, whether he is awake or asleep, conscious of it or not, the lungs heave and life is 
supported. Lastly, from the spinal cord q — a farther prolongation of the brain, and 
running through a cavity in the bones of the neck, back, and loins, and extending to 
the very tip of the tail— other nerves are given off" at certain intervals. The cut at the 
top of the following page delineates a pair of them. The spinal cord a, is combined 
oisix distinct columns or rods, running through its whole length — three on either side. 
The two upper columns — the portion of spinal marrow represented in our cut, is sup- 
posed to be placed with its inner or lower surface toward us — proceed from those 
tracks of the brain devoted to sensation. Numerous distinct fibres spring abruptly 
from the column, and which collect together, and, passing through a little ganglion or 
enlargement, d — ^an enlargement of a nervous cord is called a ganglion---become a 
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_. From the lower or inner side, — a prolonntioD of the track 

devoted to motion, — proceed other fibres, which also collect gradnallj together, and 
form a nervous cord, c, giving the power of motion. Beyond the ganglion the two 
unite, and fonn a perfect spinal nerve, 6, posBessiur the power both of sensation and 
motion ; and ths fibres of the two eolumns proceed to their destination, enveloped in 
the same sheath, and apparently one aervo. Each portion, however, continues lo be 
wrapped in its own membrane. The; are united, yet distinct; they cbnsti lute one 
nerve, yet neither their substance nor Iheir office is confounded. Our cut, closely 
examined, will give at b some idea of the manner in which these distinct fibres are 
continued; — each covered by its own membrane, but all enveloped in a commoD 
envelope. 

All these nerves are organs of sensation and motion alone; but there are others 
whoae origin seems to he outside of and below the brain. These are the lympaSJidU, 
so called from fteir union and sympathy with all the others, and identified with life 
itself. Thej proceed from a small ganglion or enlargem^t in Ibc upper part of the 
neck, or from a collection of little ganglia in (he abdomen. They go to the heart, and 
it beats, and to the stomach, and it ^ige«ts. They form a net-work round each blood- 
vessel, and the current flnws on. They surrounrl the very minutest vessela, and the 
frame is nourished and built up. They are destitute of sensation, and they are per- 
ferlly beyond the control of the will. 

Tlie reader, we trust, will now comprehend this wonderful, yet simple machlneij, 
and be able, by and by, lo rsftT to it the explanation of several diseases, and particu- 
larly of the operation to which we have referred. 

Two of the senses have their residence in the cavity of the cranium — those of hear- 
ingand sieht. 

They who know anything of the horse, pay much attention to the size, settii^ on, 
Rnd motion of the ear'. Bars rather small than lar^c — placed not too far apart — erect 
and quick In motion, indicate both hreedingand spirit; and if a horse is frequently in 
the habit of carrying one ear forward, and the other backward, and especially if he 
does so on a jODmey, he will generally possess both spirit and continuance. Tite 
stretching of the ears in contrary directions shows that he is attentive lo everything 
that is biking place around him, and, while he is doing this, he cannot be much 
fatigued, or lively soon to become so. It has been remarked that few horses sleep 
wiuiout pointins one ear forward and the other backward, in order that they may 
receive notice of the approach of objects in every direction.' 

The ear of the horse is one of the most beautifal parts about him, and by few things 
is the temper more surely indicated than by its motion. Hie ear is more intelligible 
even than the eye, and a person accustomed to the horse, and an observer of him, can 

* " When horses or miil«« much in company al night, thoM in front direct thsir ears Ux- 
wards ; those in ibe rear direct ibem bachward ; and those in ihe cenlre turn them lateiallr 
orscron; the whole troop •eeminjE thus to ba actuated by one (eeling, which wslchei the eetieral 
taStKj." — AmM't Eltwrnti i^nyiic, vtd. i., p, 4TB. 
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tdl by the expressiye motion of that organ, almost all that he thinks or means. It is 
a common saying, that when a horse lays his ears flat back upon his neck, and keeps 
them so, he most assuredly is meditating mischief, and the stander-by should beware 
of his heels or his teeth. In play, the ears will be laid back, but not so decidedly, or 
•o long. A quick change in their position, and more particularly the expression of 
the eye at the time, will distinguish between playfulness and vice. 

The external ear is formed by a. cartilage of an oval or cone-like shape, flexible, 
yet finn, and terminating in a point. It has, directed towards the side, yet somewhat 
jKiinting forward, a large opening extending from the top to the bottom. The inten- 
tion of this is to collect the sound, and convey it to the interior part of the ear. 

The hearing of the horse is remarkably acute. A thousand vibrations of the air, 
too slight to make any impression on the human ear, are readily perceived by him. 
It is well known to every nuntine-man, that the cry of the hounds will be recognised 
by the horse, and his ears will oe erect, and he will be all spirit and impatience, a 
considerable time before the rider is conscious of the least sound. Need anything 
more be said to expose the absurdity of cropping? 

This custom of cutting the ears of the horse originated, to its shame, in Great 
Britain, and for many years was a practice cruel to the animal, depriving him of 
much of his beauty; and so obstinately pursued, that at length the deformity became 
in some hereditary, and a breed of horses bom without ears was produced. Fortu- 
nately for this too-often abused animal, cropping is not now the fashion. Some 
thon^tiess or nnfeelin? young men endeavoured, a little while ago, again to intro- 
duce it, but the voice of reason and humanity prevailed.* 

This cartilage, the eaneh or shell, is attached to the head by ligaments, and 
sustained by muscles, on which its action depends. It rests upon anouer cartilage, 
round without, and irregular within, called the annular, ring-like, cartilage, and con- 
ducting to the interior of the ear ; and it is likewise supported and mov^ by a third 
small cartila^, placed at the fore part of the base ot the conch, and into which 
several muscles are inserted. 

The ear is covered by skin thinner than in most other parts of the body, and alto- 
gether destitute of fat, in order that it may not be too bulky and heavy, and may be 
more eamly moved. Under the skin lining the inside of the cartilage are numerous 
glznda that secrete or throw out a scaly white greasy matter, which may be rubbed 
off with the finger and is destined to supple this part of the ear and to keep it soft 
and smoodi. Below this are other glands which pour out a peculiar, sticky, bitter 
fluid— -the wax — probably displeasing to insects, and therefore deterring them from 
crawling down the ear and annoying the animal, or by its stickiness arresting their 
pr^ness. 

Ijie internal part of the conch is covered with long hair which stands across the 
passage in every direction. This likewise is to protect the ear from insects, that can 
with difficulty penetrate through this thick defence. The cold air is likewise pre- 
vented from reaching the interior of the ear, and the sound is moderated, not arrested 
—.penetrating readily but not violently — and not striking injuriously on the mem- 
brane covering the drum of the ear. Can these purposes be accomplbhed, when it 
is the custom of so many carters and grooms to cut out the hair of tne ear so closely 
and industriously as they do 1 The groom who singes it to the root with a candle 
roust either be very ignorant or very brutal. It can scarcely be accomplished without 
>iiM;eing the ear as well as the hair. Many a troublesome sore is occasioned by this ; 
and many a horse, that was perfectly quiet before, rendered difficult to handle or to 
halter, and even disposed to be otherwise vicious, from a recollection of the pain 
which he suffered during the absurd and barbarous operation. 
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by their various motions, indicate the thoughts that are passing through his mind— Hhe passioiis 

which asitate him, and, especially, the designs which ne may be meditating, and which it is 

often « great importance to learn, in order to guard against the danger which may be at 

band.*' l 
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The soimd collected by the outer ear, passes throi^[h the lower or annular rin^- 
shaped, cartilage^ and through irregularities which, while they break and modify it, 
convey it on to another canal, partly cartilaginous and putly bony, conducting 
immediately to the internal mechanism of the ear. This canal or passage, is caUed 
the external auditory passa^, and at the base of it is placed, stretching across it, and 
closing it, a thick and elastic membrane, membrana /ym/NZfit, called the membrane of 
the drum. This membrane is supplied with numerous fibres, from the fifth pair, or 
sensitive nerve of the head, for it is necessary that it should possess extreme sensi- 
bility. 

Between this membrane and a smaller one almost opposite, leading to the still 
interior part of the ear, and on which the nerve of hearing is expanded, are four little 
bones, united to these membranes, and to each other. Their office is to convey, 
more perfectly than it could be done through the mere air of the cavity, the vibrations 
that have reached the membrana tympani. 

These bones are highly elastic ; and covered by a cartilaginous substance, elastic 
also in the greatest degree, by means of which the force of the vibration is much 
increased. 

It is conveyed to a strangely irregular cavity, filled with an aqueous fluid, and the 
substance or pulp of the portio molU* or sof^ portion of the seventh pair of nerves, the 
auditory nerve, expands on the membrane that lines the walls of this cavity. 

Sound is propagated far more intensely through water than through air; and there- 
fore it is that an aqueous fluid occupies those chambera of the ear on the walls of 
which the auditory nerve is expanded. By this contrivance, and by others, which 
we have not space now to narrate, the sense of hearing is fully equal to every possible 
want of the animal. 

The Eye is a most important organ, and comes next under consideration, as inclosed 
in the bones of the skull. The eye of the horse should be large, somewhat but not 
too prominent, and the eyelid fine and thin. If the eye is sunk in the head, and 
apparentlv little— for there is actually a very trifling difference in the size of the eve 
in animals of the same species and bulk, and that seeming difference arises from the 
larger or smaller opening between the lids — and the lid is thick, and especially if 
there is any puckering towards the inner comer of the lids, that eye either is diseased, 
or has lately been subject to inflammation ; and, particulariy, if one eye is smaller 
than the other, it has at no great distance of time, been inflamed. 

The eye of the horse enables us with tolerable accuracy to guess at his temper. 
If much of the white is seen, the buyer should pause ere he completes his bargain ; 
because, although it may, yet very rarely, happen that the cornea or transparent part 
is unnaturally small, and therefore an unusual portion of the white of the eye is seen, 
experience has shown that this display of wnite is dangerous. The mischievous 
horse is slyly on the look out for opportunities to do mischief, and the frequent back- 
ward direction of the eye, when the white is most perceptible, is oidy to give surer 
effect to the blow which he is about to aim. 

A cursory description of the eye, and the uses of its different parts, must be given. 

The eyes are placed at the side of the head, but the direction of the conoid cavity 
which they occupy, and of the sheath by which they are surrounded within the orbit, 
gives them a prevailing direction forwards, so that the animal has a very extended 
ueld of vision. We must not assert that the eye of the horse commands a whole 
sphere of vision ; but it cannot be denied that his eyes are placed more forward than 
those of cattle, sheep, or swine. He requires an extensive neld of vision to warn him 
of the approach of his enemies in his wild state, and a direction of the orbits con- 
siderably forward, in order to enable him to puraue with safety the headlong course 
to which we sometimes urge him. 

The eye-ball is placed in the anterior and most capacious part of the orbit, nearer 
to the frontal than the temporal side, with a degree of prominence varying with 
different individuals, and the will of the animal. It is protected by a bony socket 
beneath and on the inside, but is partially exposed on the roof and on the outside. It 
iB^ however, covered and secured by thick and powerful muscles — by a mass of 
adipose matter which is distributed to various parts of the orbit, upon which the eye 
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may be readily moved vrithout friction, and by a sbeath of considerable density and 
SimpesB^ >and especially where it is most needed, on the external and superior 
poitioDS. 

The adipose matter exists in a considerable quantity in the orbit of the eye of the 
horse* and enables that organ readilv to revolve by Uie slightest contraction of the 
moscles. By the absorption of this nitty matter in sickness or old aj^ the eye is not 
only to a certain deffree sunk in the orbit, but the roof of Uie orbit posterior to the 
frontal bone, being deprived of its support, is considerably depressed. Our work 
shall not be disgrsused by any fiuiher reference to the rascally contrivance by which 
this indication of age is in some degree removed. 

In front the eye is supported and covered by the lids, which closing rapidly, pro- 
tect it from many an injury that threatens — supply it with that moisture which is 
necessanr to preserve its transparency — in the momentary act of closing give a certain 
and somcient respite to a delicate organ, which would otherwise be fatigu^ and 
worn out by the constant glare of day-defend it when the eye labours under inflam- 
mation from the stimulus of light, — and, gradually drooping, permit the animal to 
enjoy that repose which nature reauires. 

Extending round both lids, and, it may be almost said, having neither origin nor 
insertion, is a muscle called the o/rhicularis^ or circular muscle. Its office is to close 
the lids in the act of winking or otherwise, but only while the animal is awake. 
When he sleeps, this is effected by another and very ingenious mechanism. The 
natoral state of the eyelids is that of being closed ; ana they are kept open by the 
energy of the muscles whose office it is to raise the upper lid. As sleep steals upon 
the animal, these muscles cease to act, and the lids close by the inherent elasticity 
of the membrane of which they are composed. 

The skin of the lid is, like that of the ear, exceedingly fine, in order to prevent 
unnecessary weight and pressure on such a part, and to give more easy and extensive 
motion. The lids close accurately when drawn over the eye, and this is effected by 
a little strip of cartilage at the edge of each of them, which may be easily felt wim 
the finffer, and preserves them in a hoop-like form, and adapts them closely to the 
eye and to each other. The lower cartilage, however, does not present, towards the 
inner comer of the eye, the whole of its flat surface to the upper, but it evidently 
slopes inward, and only the outer eAge of the under lid touches the upper. By this 
means, a little gutter is formed, through which the superfluotis moisture of the eye 
flows to the inner comer, where there is a canal «to convey it away. By this con- 
trivance it neither accumulates in the eye, nor unpleasantly runs down the cheek. 

Along the edffes of the lids are placed numerous little hollows, which can be 
plainly distinguished even in the living horse by slightly turning down the lid. 
These are the openings into numerous small cells containing a thick and unctuous 
fluid, by means of which the eyes are more accurately closed, and the edges of the 
lids defended from the acrimony of the tears. 

The horse lias no eyebrows^ and the eyelashes are very peculiarly arranged. The 
rows of hair are longest and most numerous on the upper lid, and especially towards 
the outer or temporal comer, because the light comes from above ; and, as the animal 
stands, particularly when he is grazing, and from the lateral situation of his eyes, the 
greater portion of the light, and the attacks of insects, and the rolling down of 
moistare, would chiefly be from the outside or temples. Towards the inner comer 
of tlie upper lid there is litUe or no eyelash, because there is no probable danger or 
nuisance m that direction. Only a small Quantity of light can enter from below, and 
therefore the lashes are thin and short ; but as, in the act of grazing, insects may 
more readily climb up and be troublesome to the eye, towards the inner an^Ie, there 
the principal or only hair is found on the lower lid. These apparently trifling cir- 
cumstances will not be overlooked by the careful observer. 

They who are unacquainted with the absurdities of stable management, or who 
have not carefully examined the abuses that may exist in their own establishments, 
can scarcely believe the foolish and cruel practices of some carters and grooms. 
When the groom is anxious that his horse should be as trim and neat all over as art 
can make him, the very eye-lashes are generally sacrificed. What has the poor 
animal jBufTered, when, travelling in the noon of day, the full blaze of the sun has 
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fjoJlen upon his eyes ; and how many accidents havs probahly happened from his 
being dasded by the light, wj^ch have been attributed to other causes ! 

If the horse has no eyebrow, there are several hairs or bristles scattered on the 
upper eyelid, and there is a projecting fold of the lid which discharges nearly the 
same office. It is more conspicuous in old horses than in young ones. Some horse- 
men do not like to see it, and associate the idea of it with weakness or disease of the 
eye. Tliis is perfectly erroneous. It is a provision of nature to accomplish a certain 
purpose, and has nothing to do either with health or disease. 

On ihe lower lid is a useful provision to warn the horse of the near approach of 
any object that might incommode or injure him, in the form of long projectinfr hairs 
or bristles, which are plenteously embued with nervous influence, so that the slightest 
touch should put the animal on his guard. We would request our readers to touch 
very slightly the extremity of one oT these hairs. They will be surprised to observe 
the sudden convulsive twitching of the lid, rendering the attack of the insect abso- 
lutely impossible. The grooms, however, who cut away the eye-lashes, do not spare 
these useful feelers. 

The eye is exposed to the action of the atmospheric air, and the process of evapora- 
tion, destructive of its transparency, is continually goin^ on. The eye of the horse, 
or the visible part of the eye, is, likewise, more prominent and larger than in the 
human being, and the animal is of^n subject to extreme annoyance from dust and 
insects, while he has no hands or other guard to defend himself from the torture which 
they occasion. What is the provision of nature against this ? Under, and a little 
wimin, the outer comer of the upper lid, is an irregular body, the laerymul gkmd^ 
comparatively larger than in the human being, secreting an aqueous fluid, which, 
slowly issuing from the gland, or occasionally pressed out of it by the act of winking, 
flows over the eye, supplies it with moisture, and cleanses it from all impurities. 
Human ingenuity could not have selected a situation from which the fluid could be 
conveyed over the eye with more advantage for this purpose. 

When this fluid is secreted in an undue quantity, and flows over the eye, it is 
called tears. An increased flow of tears is produced by anything that irritates the 
eye, and, therefore, a constant accompaniment and symptom oi inflammation. A 
horse with any degree of weeping should be regarded with much suspicion. In the 
human being an unusual secretion of tears is often caused by bodily pain, and emo- 
tions of the mind ; and so it is occasionally in the horse. We have seen it repeatedly 
under acute pain or brutal usage. John Lawrence, speaking of the cruelty exercised 
by some dealers in what they call " firing" a horse before he is led out for sale, in 
order to rouse every spark of mettle, says, " more than fifty years have passed away, 
and I have before my eyes a poor mare stone blind, exquisitely shaped, and showing 
all the marks of high blood, whom I saw unmercifully cut with the whip a quarter 
of an hour before the sale, to bring her to the use of her stiflencd limbs, xchik the 
tears were trickling down her eheekky 

Having passed over the eye, the fluid is conveyed by the little canal to which we 
have alluded, formed by the sloping of the under lid, towards the comer of the eye ; 
and there are two little orifices that conduct it to a small reservoir within, and at the 
upper part of the lacrymal bone, (fig. f, p» 70). A little protuberance of a black or 
pied colour, called the caruncle^ placed in the very comer of the eye, and to be seen 
without opening the lids, is situated between these orifices, and ^ides the fluid into 
them. From this reservoir the tears are conveyed by a long canal, the lacrymal duel^ 
partly bony, and partly membranous, to the lower part of the nose. A little within 
the nostril, and on tlie division between the nostrils, is seen the lower opening of this 
canal ; the situation of which should be carefully observed, and its real use oorae in 
mind, for not only horsemen, but even some careless veterinary surgeons, have mis- 
taken it for a glanderous ulcer, and have condemned a useful and valuable animal. 
It is found just before the skin of the muzzle terminates, and the more delicate mem- 
brane of the nostril commences. The opening of the canal is placed thus low becaust 
the membrane of the nose is exceedingly delicate, and would be irritated and mads 
sore by the frequent or constant running down of the tears. 

There is, however, something yet wanting. We have a provision for supplying 
the eye with requisite moisture, and for washing from ofi* the transparent part of it 
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or dost that may annoy the animal. What becomes of these impurities when 
thas washed off 1 Aie they carried by the tears to the comer of the eye, and so pass 
down this duet, and irritate and obstruct it ; or do they accumulate at the inner angle 
of the eye 1 There is a beautiful contrivance for disposing of them as fast as they 
aeecomiuate. Concealed within the inner comer of the eye, or only the margin of it, 
black Of pied, visible, is a triangular-shaped cartilage, Uie haw^ with its broaid part 
fimraids. It is concave within, exactly to suit the dobe of the eye; it is convex 
without, accurately to adapt itself to the membrane limnff the lid ; and the base of it 
is lednoed to a thin or almost sharp edge. At the will of the animal this is suddenly 
ptotmded from its hiding-place. It passes rapidly over the eye, and shovels up every 
nnisanoe inixed with the tears, and then, being spc^ily drawn back, the dust of 
insect is wiped away as the cartilage again passes under the comer of the eye. 

How is this managed 1 The cartilage has no muscle attached to it; and the limbs 
and the different parts of the body, when put into motion by the influence of the will, 
are moved invariably by muscles. The mechanism, however, is simple and effectual. 
Hiere is a considerable mass of fatty matter at the back of the eye, m order that this 
orgaA may be easily moved ; and this fat is particularly accumulated about the inner 
comer of the eye, and beneath, and at the point of this cartilage. The eye of the 
hone has likewise very strong muscles attached to it, and one, peculiar to quadmpeds, 
of extraordinary power, by whose aid, if the animal has not hands to ward off a 
dangier that threatens, he is at least enabled to draw the eye back almost out of the 
n&Ok of that danger. 

Duat, or travel, or insects, may have entered the eye, and annoy the horse. This 
muscle sudaenly acts : the eye is forcibly dra>;(^ back, and presses upon the fatty 
matter. That may be displaced, but cannot be reduced into less compass. It is 
forced riolently towards the inner comer of the eye, and it drives before it the haw ; 
and ^ haw, having likewise some fat about its point, and being placed between the 
eye and an exceedingly smooth and polished bone, and being pressed upon by the 
eye as it is violently drawn back, shoots out with the rapidity of lightning, and, 
guided by the eyelids, projects over the eye, and thus carries off the offending matter. 

In what way shall we draw the haw back again without muscular action ? Another 
principle is cdled into play, of which mention has already been made, and of which 
we shall have much to say,— elasticity. It is that principle by which a body yields 
to a certain force impressed upon it, and returns to its former state as soon as that 
force is removed. It is that by which the ligament of the neck (p. 75), while it sup- 
ports the head, enables the horse to ^ze— by which the heart expands after closing 
on and propelling forward the blood m its ventricles and the arteiy contracts on the 
Mood that has distended it, and many of the most important functions of life are 
influenced or governed. This muscle ceases to act, and the eye resumes its natiural 
situation in the orbit There is room for the fatty matter to return to its place, and it 
immediately returns by the elasticity of the membrane by which it is covered, and 
draws after it this cartilage with which it is connected, and whose retum is as rapid 
as was ^e projection. 

Hie old farriers strangely misunderstood the nature and design of the haw, and 
many at the present day do not seem to be much better informed. When, from 
sympathy with other parts of the eye labouring under inflammation, and becoming 
itself inflamed and increased in bulk, and the neighbouring parts likewise thickened, 
it is either forced out of its place, or voluntarily protroded to defend the eye from the 
aetioii of light and cannot retum, they mistake it for some injurious excrescence or 
tnmoor, and proceed to cut it out. The '' haw in the eye'' is a disease well known 
to the majority of grooms, and this sad remedy for it is deemed the only cure. It is 
a baibarous practice, and if they were compelled to walk half a dozen miles in a thick 
dust, without being permitted to wipe or to cleanse the eye, they would feel the tor- 
tus to which they doom this noble animal. A little patience having been exercised, 
and a few cooling applications made to the eye while the inflammation lasted, and 
afterwards some mild astringent ones, and other proper means being employed, the 
tumour would have disappeared, the haw would have returned to its place, and the 
animal would have discharged the duties required of him without inconvenience to 
8 
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^liinilf , iiMt—J of the tgonj to which in nngouded and unprotected eye mint miw 

^e loe* of blood oecaaiiHied by the exdnoD of the haw rrw; frequenll j Telierc Ae 
^inlUmmatioD of the eye; and the evident unendinent which follows indocea tbeae 
wiM men to beliere that thejr have petfoimed an excellent operation ; bat dw nn* 
low of blood by •cahficstion of the ovOTloaded veeaels of the conjunctiva wonld b« 

3 n«ll y beoeficial, and the animal wonld not be deprived of an instnunent of admi- 
l>le DM to him. , -. i j 

lite eye is of a globular fiffiurei yet not a perfect globe. It la nthei eompoaed of 
paitaoftwoglobee; thehalfof one of them amallei and trampareDt in front, and cC 
ib» ether la^er and (he coat of it opaqno, b^iind. We shall moat conveniently begin 
with the coata of the eye. 




A B • loppOHd object viewed by ihe •nimal, and an inverted image of wbicb, a, i, i* thtown 

on Ibe retina at the back of iha eye. 
c c The poinia wbere (he rayi, having paaeed the cornea and lena, converge by the rafradiye 

power of the lone. 
d * The rajra proceeding from the exuemitie* of ihe object to (be eye. 
/ Tba Mnua, or horny and tranapareni pan of the eye, coveted t^ the tmjandno, amtiaf 

diSerenI pane Mgether. 
( The cryetalline (crystal or glaiiy) leni, behind (be papU, and in front of the vilreou 

hamoor. 
k k Huadn of ihe eye. 
i The optic nerve, or nerve of ngbl. 
t The tdtntica (bard Arm coat) covering ibe whole of the eve except the portion ocenpai 

by tbe cornea, uid being a aeeiiiiag pralongalion of (he coveting of ibe oetie oerva. 
I The duraida (receptacle or covering], or cboroid coat, coveted with a blacL aeeteiioB 

« M The trii or rainbow- coloured drcalar membrane under tbe comes, in front of the eye, 
and on which tbe colour of tbe eye depend*. Tbe duplicaiute bebind ia ibe aaia, 
from being coloured like a grape. Tbe opening ia (be centre ia tbe pupil. 

m ■> Tlie ciliary [hait-bke) procenei. 

• The relina, or net-like eipanaion of tbe optic nerve, spread over tbe whole of (be cho- 
roidea u br *■ (he lena. 

f Tbe vitreoua (glasi-like) humour tilling the whole of the cavity of (he eye behind (he 

f The aqaeoua (water-like) humour filling ibe space between (he coraca and the lena. 

He tonjuttetiva, f, is that membrane which lines the lids, and covera the fore part 
trf the eye. It sptrads ovet all that we can see or feel of the eye, and even its trana- 
paient patt. It is itself ttanaparent, and transinils the colour of thi^ parts beneath. 
It ia very aosceptible of inflammation, during which the lining of the lids will become 
intensely red, and the white of the eye will be first ilrtaJted with red vessels, and then 
covered with a complete mesh of them, and the cornea will become cloady and 
opa4|ae. it is the seat of various diseaaea, and, particularly, in it commence* that 
nd inflammation of tbe horse's eye which bids defiance to the veterinary sutgeon'i 
■kill and ilmost invariably teimiDatee in blindness. 

' Tim examination of the eonjuncdva, by taming down the lid, will enable us ts 
Ginn an lectmte judgment of the degree ik inflammation which exists in die eye. 

Coveting the back part of the eye, and indeed foui-fifths of the globe chT it, ia As 
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Kkan Uea^ k. It is sn exceedingly strong membrane, composed of fibres interweaying 
widi each other, and almost defying the possibility or separation. An organ so 
Uieata and so important as the eye requires secure protection. 

It is a highly elastic membrane. It is necessary that it should be so, when it is 
eoondeied that the eye is surrounded by several and yery powerful muscles, which 
most temporarily, and even for the purposes of yision, alter its form. The elasticity 
of the sclerotica is usefully exhibited by its causing the globe of the eye to resume 
its former and natural shape, as soon as the action ofthe muscle ceases. 

Hie sclerotica has veiy few blood-vessels — ^is scarcely sensible — and its diseases, 
exeqit when it participates in general disturbance or disorganisation, are rarely 
bffooght under our notice. 

The eomea is, or we should wish it to be, the only visible part of the horse's eye, 
for the exhibition of much white around it is a sure symptom of wickedness, llie 
cornea fills up the vacuity which is left by the sclerotica in the fore part of the eye, 
and, although closely united to the sclerotica, may be separated from it, and will 
drop oot hko a watch-glass. It is not round, but wider from side to side than from 
top to the bottom ; ana the curve rather broader towards the inner than the outer 
comer of the eye, so that the near eye may be known from the off one afler it is taken 
firom the head. 

The convexity or projection of the cornea is a point of considerable importance. 
Hie prominence of uie eye certainlj adds much to the beauty of the animal, but we 
shall see presently, when we consider the eye as the organ of sifl^it, that by being 
too prominent the rays of light may be rendered too convergent, and the vision indis- 
tinet ; or, if the cornea is small and flat, the rays may not be convergent enough, and 
porfect vision destroyed. In either case the horse may unpleasanUy start, or sud- 
denly and dan^nerously turn round. An eye neither too prominent nor too flat will be 
nearest to perfection. 

It shoula be perfectly transparent. Any cloudiness or opacity is the consequence 
of disease. It is an exceedingly firm and dense membrane, and can scarcely be 
pierced by the sharpest instrument. The cornea is composed of many different plates, 
udd over one another ; and between each, at least in a state of health, is a fluid that 
is the cause of its transparency, and the evaporation of which, after death, produces 
the leaden or glazed appearance of the eye. When it appears to be opaque, it is not 
often, and never at first, that the cornea has undergone any change. 

Hiere is nothing that deserves attention from the purchaser of a horse more than 
the perfect transparency of the cornea over the whole of its surface. The e^e should 
be examined for this purpose, both in front, and with tiie face of the examiner ck)6e 
to^the cheek of the horse, under and behind the eye. The latter method of looking 
ttiroogh the cornea is ^e most satisfactory, so far as the transparency of that part of 
die eye is concerned. During this examination the horse should not be in the open 
ab, but in the stable standing in the doorway and a little within the door. If any 
small, fiunt, whitish lines appear to cross the cornea, or spread over any part of it, 
they are assuredly the remains of previous inflammation; or, altiiough the centre and 
bulk of the cornea should be perfectly clear, yet if around the edge of it, where it 
unites with the sclerotica, there should be a narrow ring or circle of haziness, the 
conclusion is equadly true, but the inflammation occurrM at a more distant period. 
Whether however ^e inflammation has lately existed, or several weeks or months 
have elapsed since it was subdued, it is too likely to recur. 

Tliere is one caution to be added. The cornea in its natural state is not only a 
beautiful transparent structure, but it reflects, even in proportion to its transparency, 
Bany of the rays which fall upon it; and if there is a white object immediately before 
the eye, as a light waistcoat, or much display of a white neckcloth, tiie reflection may 
pKoie an experienced observer, and has misled many a careless one. Hie coat 
ihoold be buttoned up, and the white cravat carefully concealed. 

Within the sclerotica, and connected with it by innumerable minute fibres and 
vessels, is the choroid coat, /. It is a very delicate membrane, and extends over ^e 
whole of the intcnrnal part of the eye, from the optic nerve to the cornea. It secretes 
a dark-coloored substance or paint, by which it is covered ; the intention of which, 
like the inside of our ^escopes and microiicopes, is probably to absorb any wander- 
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ing rays of light which miffht dazzle and confuse. The hlack paint, joigmtfdum 
nigrum^ seems perfectly to discharge this function in the human eye. it is placed 
immediately unoer the retina or expansion of the optic nerve. The rays of li^t bXi 
on the retina, and penetrating its delicate substance, are immediately absomed or 
destroyed by the black covering of the choroides underneath. For the perfection of 
many of his best pleasures, and particularly of his intellectual powers, man wants 
the vivid impression which will be caused by the admission of the rays of light into 
a perfectly <mrk chamber ; and when the light of the sun begins to rail, his superior 
intelligence has enabled him to discover various methods of substituting an artificial 
day,^ier the natural one has closed. Other animals, without this power of kindling 
another, although inferior light, have far more to do with the night than we have. 
Many of them sleep through the ^lare of day, and awake and are busy during the 
period of darkness. The ox occupies some hours of the ni^ht in grazing; the sheep 
does so when not folded in his pen ; and the horse, worked during the day for our 
convenience and profit, has oAen little more than the period of night allotted to him 
for nourishment and repose. Then it is necessary that, by some peculiar and adec^iiate 
contrivance, these hours of comparative or to^ darkness to us should be partially 
vet sufficiently illuminated for them ; and therefore in the horse the dark brown or 
black coat of the choroides does not extend over the whole of the internal part of the 
eye, or rather it is not found on any part on which the rays proceeding from the 
objects could fdl. It does not occupjr the smallest portion of what may be called the 
field of vision ; but, in its place a oright variegated green is spread, and more over 
the upper part than the lower, because the animaPs f(X)d, and the objects which it is 
of consequence for him to notice, are usually below the level of his head— thus, by 
sufiering the impression to remain longer on the retina, or by some portion of light 
reflected from this variegated bed on which the retina reposes, or in some other inex- 
plicable but efficient way, enabling the animal, even m comparative darkness, to 
possess the power of vision equal to his wants. 

The reader may see in the dusk, or even when duskiness is fast yielding to utter 
darkness, the beautiful sea-^preen reflection from the eye of the horse. U is that 
lucid variegated carpet of which we are now speaking. 

Who is unaware that in the fading glimmering of the evening, and even in the 
darker shades of night, his horse can see surrounding objects much better than his 
rider ; and who, resigning himself to the guidance of that sagacious and faithful 
animal, has not been carried in safety to his Joumey^s end, when he would otherwise 
have been utterly bewildered 1 

If the reader has not examined this beautiful pigment in the eye of the horse, he 
should take the earliest opportunity of doing so. He will have a beautiful illustration 
of the care which that Being who gave all things life has taken that each shall be 
fitted for his situation. The horse has not the intelligence of man, and may not want 
for any purpose of pleasure or improvement the vivid picture of surrounding objects 
which the retina of the human being presents. A thousand minute but exquisite 
beauties would be lost upon him. If, therefore, his sense of vision may not oe so 
strong during the day, it is made up to him by the increased power of vision in the 
nidit 

rcrfectly white and cream-coloured horses have a peculiar appearance of the eyes. 
The pupil is red instead of black. There is no black paint or brilliant carpet it is 
the choroid coat itself which we sec in them, and not its covering; and the red 
appearance is caused by the numerous blood-vessels which are found on every part 
of that coat. 

When we have to treat of other domestic animals, we shall see how Uiis carpet is 
varied in colour to suit the situation and necessity of each. In the ox it is of a dark 
green. He has not many enemies to fear, or much difficulty in searching for nooosh- 
ment, and the colour of the eye is adapted to his food. In Uie cat and all his varieties, 
it is yellow. We have heard of the eyes of the lion appearing like two flaming 
torches in the night. There are few of our readers who have not seen the same 
singular glare from the eyes of the domestic cat. In the wolf, and likewise in the 
dog, who, in his wild state, prowls chiefly at night, it is grey. In the poor unjustly* 
persecuted badger, who scarcely dares to crawl forth at night, although sheltered by 
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Ihe ttiiekieBt dmrimess, it is white ; and the fenet, who is destined to hunt his prey 
tbou^ all its winding retreats, and in what would be to us absolute daricnees, has 
BO paint on the choroides. 

Tlaianff the choroides towards the fore part of the eye, we peroeire that it is 
reflected nom the side to the edge of the lens, n, and has the appearance of sereral 
l^ts or folds. They are actu^ly foldings of the membrane. It is not diminished 
IB atie, but it has less space to cover, and there mdbt be dupUcatnres or plaits. They 
are usefully employed in the place in which we find them. I^iey prevent the passage 
of any rays of ligl^ on the outside of the lens, and wblch, proceeding forward in 
vnioas directions, and uncondensed by the power of the lens, would render vision 
confused or imperfect These folds of the choroides are called the eiliary proeeaaea, 

¥rithin the cornea, and occupying the fore part of the eye, is the aaxuoua humour^ 
/, so termed from its resemblance to pure water. It is that by whicn ^e cornea is 
preserved in its protuberant and rounded form. It extends to the crystalline lens 0, 
and therefore a portion of it, although a very small one, is behind the iris (m, p. 861. 
Floating in this fluid is a membrane, with an oblong aperture, called the Iris, It is 
that which gi^es colour to the eye. The human eye is said to be black, or hazel, or 
bine, acoorung to the colour of this membrane or curtain ; and it is denominated the 
iris, or rainbow, from its beautiful, intermingling hues. The colour varies little in 
the hone, except that it always bears some analogy to that of the skin. We rarely 
see it liffhter than a hazel, or darker than a brown. Horees perfectly white, or cream- 
eolonred, have the iris white and the pupil red. When horses of other coloure, and 
diat are usually pied, have a white ins and a black pupil, they are said to be waU' 
egad. Vnlgrar opinion has decided that a wall-eyea horse is never subject to blind- 
ness, but this is altogether erroneous. There is no difference of structure that can 
prodttoe this exemption ; but the wall-eyed horee, from this singular and unpleasant 
ippearance, and his frequent want of breeding, may not be so much used and exposed 
to many of the usual causes of inflammation. 

Tlie aperture in the iris is termed the /mpiV, and through it light passes to the inner 
chamber of tiie eye. The pupil is oblong, and variable in size, it differe with the 
intensity or degree of light that falls upon the eye. In a dark stable the pupil is 
expanded to aunit a great proportion of the light that falls upon the cornea ; but when 
the horse is brooght towards the door of the stable and more light is thrown upon the 
eye, the papil contracts in order to keep out that extra quantity which would oe pain- 
ful to the animal, and injurious to vision. When opposed directly to the sun, the 
aperture will almost close. 

TioB alteration of form in the pupil is effiected by the muscular fibres that enter 
into the composition of the iris. When these fibres are relaxed, the pupil must pro- 
portionably diminish. The motions of the iris are not at all under the control of the 
wfll, nor is the animal sensible of them. They are produced by sympathy with the 
slate of the retina. When, however, a deficient portion of light reaches the retina, 
and vision is indistinct, we are conscious of an apparent effort to brin? the object more 
eleariy into view, and the fibres then contract, and the aperture enlarges, and more 
light IS admitted. 

This dUatation or contraction of the pupil gives a useful method of ascertaining the 
existence of blindness in one eye or in noth. The cornea and crystalline lens remain 
perfectly transparent, but the retina is palsied, and is not affected by light; and many 
pereons have been deceived when blindness of this description has been confined to 
one eye. A horse blind in both eyes will usually have his ears in constant and rapid 
motion, directing them in quick succession to every quarter. He will likewise hang 
back in his halter in a peculiar way, and will lift his feet high as if he were stepping 
over some obstacle, when there is actually nothing to obstruct his passage, and there 
wiU be an evident uncertainty in the putting down of his feet. In blindness of one 
eye, little or nothing of this characteristic gait and manner can be perceived. Although 
a one^ed horse may not be absolutely condemned for the common business of the 
carriage or the road, he is generally deteriorated as a hunter, for he cannot measure 
Ids distances, and will run into his leaps.* Many a sportsnfan, puzzled and angry 

* Mr. W. FercivaU, however, in his excellent Lectures on the Veterinary Art, voL iu. p. 
8# >« 
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at the sudden blundering of hia horse, or injured by one or more stunning fmUs, haft 
found a yery natural although unexpected explanation of it in the blindness of one 
eye* and that perhaps produced through his own fault, by over-ridinff his wUliiu^ and 
excellent servant, and causing a determination of blood to the eye, which proved iiUal 
to the delicate texture of the retina. Even for the carriage or the road he is eonaideia- 
bly deteriorated, for his field of observation must be materially lessened. 

Let the size of both pupils be caCfbfuUy noticed before the horse is removed from the 
stable, and, as he is led to the door, observe whether they both contract, and equalljr 
so, with the increase of light. If the horse should be first seen ^l the open air, let it 
be observed whether the pupils are precisely of the same size ; then let the hand be 
placed over each eye alternately and held there for a little while, and let it be observed 
whether the pupil dilates with the abstraction of light, and equally in each eye. 

Hanging from tlie upper edge of the pupil of the horse, are two or three round 
black substances, as large as millet seeds. \Vhen the horse is suddenly brought into 
an intense light, and the pupil is closed, Uiey present a singular appearance, as they 
are pressed out firom between the edges of the iris. An equal number, but mu^ 
smaller, are attached to the edge of the lower portion of the iris. Their general use 
is probably to intercept rays of light which would be troublesome or injurious, and 
their principal function is accomplished during the act of frnzing. They are larger 
on the upper edge of the iris, and are placed on the outer side of the pupu, evidently 
to discharge the same fimction which we have attributed to the eyelashes, viz., to 
obstruct the light in those directions in which it would come with greatest force, both 
from above and even from below, while, at the same time, the field of view is per- 
fectly open, so far as it regards the pasture on which the horse is g^razinff. 

In our cut, m gives a duplicature of the iris, or the back surface of it. This is called 
the urea, and it is covered with a thick coat of black mucus, to arrest the rays of 
lig^t, and to prevent them from entering the eye in any other way than through the 
pupil. The colour of the iris is, in some unknown way, connected with this black 
paint behind. Wall-eyed horses, whose iris is white, have no uvea. 

We now arrive at a body on which all the important uses of the eye mainly depend, 
the eryatalUne lem^ g, so cedled from its resemblance to a piece of crystal, or trana- 
parent glass. It is of a yielding jelly-like consistence, thicker and firmer towards the 
centre, and convex on each side, but more convex on the inner than the outer side. It 
is enclosed in a delicate transparent bag or capsule^ and is placed between the aqueous 
and the vitreous humours, and received into a hollow in the vitreous humour, with 
which it exactly coiresponds. It has, from its density and its double convexity, the 
chief concern in converging the rays of light which pass into the pupil. 

The lens is very apt to be affected from long or violent inflammation of the con- 
junctiva, and either its capsule becomes cloudy, and imperfectly transmits the light, 
or the substance of the lens becomes opaque. The examination of the horse, wiUi a 
view to detect this, must either be in the shade, or at a stable door, where the light 
shall fall on the animal from above and in front ; and in conducting this examinatioa 
we would once more caution the intended purchaser against a superfluity of white 
about his neck. Holding the head of the animal a little up, and the light coming in 
the direction that has been described, the condition of the lens will at once be evident 
The confirmed eaiaraei, or the opaque lens of long standing, will exhibit a peaHy 
appearance, that cannot be mistaJken, and will frequently be attended with a chanffe 
of form — a portion of the lens being forced forwards into the pupil. Although the 
disease may not have proceeded so far as this, yet if there is the slightest cloudiness 
of the lens, either generally, or in the form of a minute spot in the centre, and with 
or without lines radiating uom that spot, the horse is to be condemned ; for, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the disease will proceed, and cataract, or complete opacity 
of the lens, and absolute blindness, will be the result. 

201, says, " The lose of one eye does not enfeeble sight, because the other acquires greater 
ener^, though it mucli contracts the field of vision. It is said to render the conception erring, 
and the case of mi^judgment of distances is the one commonly brought forward to show Uus. 
All I can say on this point is, that the best hunter I ever pomessed, a horse gifted with extra- 
ordinary powers for leaping, was a one-eyed horse, and this animal carried me through a hunting 
I, without, to my recollection, making one single blunder in leaping." 
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Catanct in the human being ma^, to a vOTy considerable extent, be remedied. The 

nie lens may be extracted, or it may be forced into the Titreoos humous, and 
existing as a foreigrn body, it will soon be absorbed and disappear. These 
opeiations are impossible in the horse; for, in the first place, there is a muscle of 
which we have already spoken, and to be presently more particularly described, that 
is peculiar to quadrupeds, and of such power as generally to draw back the eye too 
ftr into its socket for the surgeon to be enabled to make his incision; or could the 
incision be made, the action of this muscle would force out the greater part of the 
eontents of the eye, and this organ would speedily waste away. If, however, the 
opaque lens could be withdrawn or deiiressed, and the mechanism of the eye were not 
otMrwise injured, the operation woula be totally useless, for we could not make the 
hofse wear those convex glasses whose converging power might compensate for the 
loss of the lens. 

Behind the lens, and occupying four-fifths of the cavity of the eye, is the vitreoui 
kumaur (glassy, or resembling glass). It seems, when fint taken from the eye, to be 
of the consistence of a jelly, and of beautiful transparency ; but if h is punctured a 
ikiid escapes from it as limpid and as thin as water, and when this has been suffered 
completely to ooze out, a mass of membraneous bags or cells remains. The mtreou$ 
kumottr consists of a watery fluid contained in these cells ; but the fluid and the 
cells form a body of considerably greater density than the aqueous fluid in the front 
of the eye. 

Last of all, between the vitreous humnur and the choroid eoatj is the retina, o, or net- 
like o\embrane. It is an expansion of the substance, g, of the optic nerve. When 
that nerve has reached the back of the eye, and penetrated through the sclerotic and . 
choroid coats, it first enlarges into a little white prominence, from which radiations or 
expansions of nervous matter proceed, which spread over the whole of the choroid 
coat, and form the third investment of the eye. The membrane by which this nervous 
palp is supported, is so exceedingly thin and delicate, that it will tear with the 
iligtitest touch, and break even wiSi its own weight. The membrane and ^e pulp 
are perfectlj transparent in the living animal. The pupil appears to be black, because 
ia the daytime it imperfectly reflects the colour of tne choroid coat beneath. In the 
dusk it is greemsh, oecause, the glare of day being removed, the actual green of the 
paint appears. 

On tills expansion of nervous pulp, the rays of light from surrounding objects, con- 
densed by the lens and the humours, fall, and, producing a certain image correspond- 
iop with these objects, the animal is conscious of their existence and presence. 

it may, however, so happen that from the too ^reat or too little convexity of the eye 
or a portion of it, the place of most distinct vision may not be immediately on the 
retina, but a litde before or behind it. In proportion as this is the case, the sight will 
be indistinct and imperfect ; nor shall we he able to offer any remedy for this defect 
of sight. There is a ikying, often tlie result of cowardice or playmlness, or want 
of work, but at other times proving, beyond contradiction, a defect of sight even more 
dangerous than blindness. A blind horse will resign himself to the guidance of his 
rider or driver ; but against the misconception and starting of a shying horse there is 
m> defence. That horses grow shy as they grow old, no one accustomed to them will 
deny ; and no intelligent person will be slow in attributing it to the ri^t cause — a 
decay in the organ of vision, — a loss of convexity in the eye, lessening the con- 
vergency of the rays, and throwing the perfect image beyond, and not on, the retina. 
Tt^tte is a striking difference in the convexity of uie cornea in the colt and the old 
hone ; and both of them, probably, may shy from opposite causes — the one from a 
eomea too prominent, and the other from one too flat. In the usual examination of 
the horse previously to purchase, sufficient attention is not always paid to the con- 
vexity of the cornea. 

The remedy for shying will be considered when we speak of the vices of horses. 

There is a provision yet viranting. The horse has a very extended field of view, but 
Qniy peTMns are not perhaps aware how little of it he can command at a time. 
TVffe IS not one of our readers who can make out a single line of our treatise without 
channng tiie direction of the eye. It is curious to follow the motion of the eyes of a 
lapid reader. Nature has given no less than seven muscles to the horse, in order to 
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tnrn this Uttle but trnpoitant organ ; and, that Ibey ma; act wilb sufficient powerand 
qoieknen, do fswer than six neires are diracled to the mvsclea of the e^e genarallj, 
ta to paiticular ones— while the aye Tests on a masa of fat, that it maf be tumadwUh 
little exeitian of power, and without friction. 

HB an. 

There are fonr strairiit muaolea, 
thtse of which, d, t, and/, are repi» 
aented in oui cut, rising from the 
back of the orbit, and insetted into 
the ball of the ejs, opposite to, and 
at equal distances from each other. 
One, d, iiini to the oppei pait of the 
ere, just behind the transparent and 
visible portion of it, and ita offic« is 
clearly to raise the eje. When it 
contracts, the eye must be drawn 
upward. Another,/, is inserted ex- 
actly oppoeiu, at the bottom of Ae eye ; and ita office .is as clearly to depress the 
eye, or enable the animal to look downwards. A third, c, is inserted at the outer 
comer, and by meana of it the eye is tamed outward, and, from the situation of the 
eye of the horse, considerably backwud ; and the fourth is inserted at the iimet 
comer, turning the eye inward. They can thus rotate or turn the eye in any diietAkn 
the animd wishes, and by the action of one, or the combined power of any two of 
them, the eye can be immediately and accurately directed to evny point. 

These muscles, howerer, have another duty to discharge. Iliey support the eye 
' ■ I head of th ' 




n its place. In du usual position of the head of the hoise, they must be 
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ereforfl added, pecnli 
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It arises from the edge of the foramen through which the optic n 
orbit — Huironnda the nerre as It proceeds forwud, and then, ^itially diriding into 
four portions, is attached to the back part of the eye. Its office is evidently to support 
the eye generally, or, when suddenly called into powerful action, and asusted by the 
straight muscles, it draws the eye back out of the reach of threatening danger, and in 
Che act of drawing it back causes the haw to protrude, as an additional delence. 

The power of this muscle is very great. It renders some operations on the en 
almost impossible. It is en admirable substitute for the want of hands, to defend tM 
eye from many thinea that would injure it; and, being partially separated into four 
divisions, it aasista the straight muBcfes in turning the eye. 

Hiese muscles discharge another and a most important office. If we e 
anddisiantobjectathrougn a telescope, we must alter thefneut; i.t., we n 
or diminish the length of the tube. We mast shorten it a little when we i 
tant objects, because the rays, coming to us from them in a less divergent direction, 
are sooner brought to a point by the power of the lens. Thus the straight and retraclot 
muscles drawing beck the eye, and farcing it upon the substance behind, and in a 
slight degree flattening it, bring the lens neaier to the retina, and adapt the eye la tha 
observation of distant objects. 

Still, however, being constantly employed in supporting the weight of the eye, these 
muscles may not be able to turn it so rapidly and so extensively as the wishes ot 
wants of the animal re)(nire; therefore two others are superadded which arenaed 
solely in turning the eye. They arc called oblique muscles, because their course is 
obliquely across the eye. The upper one is most curiously constructed, a, b, II 
comes from the baclc part of the orbit, and takes a direction opvruds and towards tbe 
inner side, and there, just nndet the ridge of the orbit, it passee through a perfect m»- 
chanical pulley, and, turning round, proceeds across (be eye, and is inscTled ntlMr 
beyond the middle of the eye, towards the ODter side. Thus the globe of the eye il 
evidently^ directed inward and upward. Sranelhing more, howerer, ia accouipbibed 
by this singular mechanism. The eye is naturally de«p in the orbit, that it may ba 
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perfectly defended ; but it may be necessaiy occasionally to bring it forward, 
aad enlarge the field of vision. The eye is actually protruded undei^ the influence of 
fear. Not only are the lids opened more widely, but the eye is brought more forward* 
How is this accomplished? There are no muscles anterior to, or before the eye-— 
there is no place for their insertion. The object is readily effected by this singular 
pulley, &, e. By the power of this muscle— the trochlearisy or puUey^nuscle — and the 
straight muscles at the same time not oppoeinff it, or only regulating the direction of 
tiie eye, it is really brought somewhat forward. Hie lower oblique muscle rises just 
within the lacryiiMl bone (t, p. 70), and, proceeding across the eye, is fixed into the 
part of the sclerotica opposite to ue other oblique muscle, and it turns the ^e in a 
contrary direction, assisting, howerer, the upper oblique in bringing the eye forward 
from its socket. 



CHAPTER III. 

INJURIES AND DISEASES OF THE SKULL— THE BRAIN— THE 

EARS— AND THE EYES. 

Wi hare now arrived at a conyenient resting-place in our somewhat dry but neces- 
sary description of the structure of the horse, and we willingly turn to more practical 
matter. We will consider the injuries and diseases of the parts we have surveyed. 
Id eatering, however, on this division of our work, we would premise, that it is impos- 
sible for us to give the farmer such an account of the nature and treatment of the dis- 
stiea of horses as will enable him with safety to practise for himself, except in the 
eoBunonest cases. The causes of most diseases are so obscure, their symptoms so 
variable, and their connexion with o^er maladies so complicated and mysterious, that 
a life devoted to professional study will aJone qualify a man to become a judicious 
and sooeessful practitioner on the diseases of the horse and other domestic animals. 
Our object will be to communicate sujfficient instruction to the farmer to enable him 
to set with promptness and judgment when he cannot obtain professional aaaistanee, 
to qualify him to form a satismctory opinion of the skill of the veterinary surgeon 
whom ha may employ, and, more especially, to divest him of those strange and absurd 
piejiidloes which in a variety of cases not only produce and prolong disease, but bring 
It to a fiital termination. 

FRACTURE. 

We have described the cavity of the skull of the horse as being so defended by the 
hardness of the parietal bones, and those bones so covered by a mass <^ muscle, and 
tiie occipital bone as so exceedingly thick (see page 92), that a Fracture of the skull 
b almost impossible. It can only occur from brutal violence, or when a horse falls 
in ^ act of rearing. When, however, fracture of the skull does occur, it is almost 
invariabhr fatal. A blow of sufficient violence to break these bones must likewise 
irreparably injure the delicate and important or^ran which they protect. 

The ridge, or outer and upper part of the orbit of the eye, is occasionally fractured. 
It happens from falling, or much oftener from violent blows. The slightest examina- 
tion will detect the loosened pieces ; but a professional man alone can render effectual 



Mr. Pritchard, in the second volume of the ** Veterinarian,'' relates an interesting 
le of fracture of the orbit of the eye. " A chestnut mare," he says, " received a 
blow which fractured the orbit from the superciliary foramen, in a line through the 
XTgomatic processes of the temporal and malar bones to the outer angle of the eye. 
tte detached bone, together wiUi the divided integument, hung over Uie eye so as to 
inteioept vision. On examining the place where Sie accident occurred, two portions 
of bone were found belonging to the orbital arch. Afler carefully inspecting the 
wound, and finding no other detached portions, nor any spicule which might irritate 
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or woond, 4ie adjacent portions of the akiii were carefblly drawn togetbery and teemed 
by a silTer wire, wUch closed the wound, and confined the detached portion of bone 
in its prmwr place. A mash diet was ordered. 

^ On the following day there was considerable inflammation. The eje was badied 
with warm water, and a dose of physic administered. On the third day the inflam- 
mation and swelling had still more increased. Blood was abstracted nom the Tein 
at the anffle of the eye. The swelling and inflammation now speedily abated ; and 
oa the fifteenth day the wound had quite healed." 

Ka fracture of this kind is suspected, its existence or non-existence may be easily 
determined by introducing the thumb under, and keeping the fore-finger upon, tiis 
edge of the oibit. 

EXOSTOSIS. 

Bony enlargements of the oibital arch sometimes arise from natural predispositioB 
or local injury. They should be attacked in the earliest sta^ for they are too apt 
rapidly to increase. Some preparation of iodine, as described m the account of men- 
cines, will be useful in this case. 

CARIES. 

Inflammation and enlargement of the injured bones, followed by abscess and the 
production of certain bony growths, are of occasional occurrence. A skilful piaeti- 
tioner can alone decide wheUier a cure should be attempted, or the sufferings of the 
animal terminated by death. 

COMPRESSION OF THE BRAIN. 

Hydatids are often found within the cranial carity, and lying upon or imbedded in 
the brain of oxen usd sheep. Their existence is u^uilly f«al to the animal. TlMn 
is no well-authenticated account of the existence of an hydatid in the cranial eayitr 
df the horse ; but cysts, containing a serous or yiscid fluid, are occasionally obseryed. 
Tlie foUowiiu^ is the history of one :— A horse exhibited s^ptoms of yertiso, or stac- 
gers, which usappeaied after copious bleedinff and purgatiyes. About twelye months 
afterwards the same complaint was eyident. He carricS his head low and incUned to 
the right side. He staggered as he walked, and the motion of his limbs was marked 
by a peculiar conyulsiye action, confined to the fore extremities. He moyed by a soo- 
cession of spasmodic boundinj^. He was completely deaf; and rapidly lost flerii, 
though he ate and drank yoraciously. He remained in this state, to tne shame of the 
owner and the practitioner, seyeral months, and then he had a hesh attack of yertiffo, 
and died suddenly. On examination of the brain, its membranes were found tone 
completely reddened ; and, between the two lobes of the brain, was a round cyst as 
large as a pullet^s egg. The pressure of this was the manifest cause of the mischief. 

PRESSURE ON THE BRAIN. 

This may be produced by some fluid thrown out between the membranes, or occu- 
pying and distendingr the yentricles of the brain. In the full-grown horse it rardy 
occurs; but it is well known to breeders as an occasional disease of the foal, under 
the name of '* water in the head.'* The head is either much enlarged, or strangely 
deformed, or both ; and the animal dies, either in the birth, or a few days after it. 

MEGRIMS. 

There is another kind of pressure on the brain, resulting from an unusual detenni- 
nation or flow of blood to it. This organ requires a large supply of blood to enable 
it to discharge its important functions. Nature, in the horse more than in many other 
animals, has made some admirable proyisions to cause this stream to flow into the 
brain with little yelocity, and thereby to lessen the risk of suddenly oyerloading it or 
rupturing its yessels. The arteries pursue their course to the brain in a struigely 
winding and circuitous manner ; and they enter the skull throuf^ bony apertures that 
will a&iit of the enlargement of the yessels only to a yery Imiited extent. From 
yarions causes* howeyer, of which the most conmion is yiolent exercise on a hoi day. 
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tad the hone being &t and full of blood, more than the usual quantity la sent to the 
head; or, from some negligence aboat the harness— as the collar beinff too small, or 
the corb-Tein too tig^t — the blood is prevented from returning from ^e head. The 
larger 'fesaels of the brain vrill then be too long and injuriously distended ; and> what 
is of more consequence, the small vessels that permeate the substance of the brain 
will be enlai^ed, and the bulk of the brain increased, so that it will press Upon the 
origins of tli£ nerves, and produce, almost without warning, loss of power and con- 



Tlie mildeet affection of this kind is known by the name of Megrims. It compar&- 
tively rarely happens when the horse is ridden ; but should he be driven, and pernaps 
lather quickly, he may perform a part of his journey with his usual cheerfulness and 
ease : he will then suddenly stop, shake his head, and exhibit evident giddiness, and 
half-unconsciousness. In a minute or two this will pass over, and he will go on 
again as if nothing had happened. 

OocasionAll^, however, the attack will be of a more serious nature. He will fall 
widioat the slightest ¥raming, or suddenly run round once or twice, and then fall. He 
Tidll either lie in a state of complete insensibility, or struggle with the utmost violence. 
In five or ten minutes he will begin gradually to come to himself; he will get up uid 
proceed on his journey, yet somewhat dull, and evidently affected and exhausted by 
what had happened, although not seriously or permanently ill. 

At the moment of attack, a person who is competent to the task should abstract 
three or four quarts of blood from the neck-vein ; or cut the bars of the palate in the 
manner to be explained when we describe that part, and whence a considerable and 
sufficient quantity of blood may be readily obtained. The driver should pat and 
soothe the animal, loosen the curb-rein, if possible ease the collar, and pursue his 
joomey as slowly as circumstances will permit When he gets home, a dose of 
phyate should be administered if the horse can be spared, the quantity of dry food 
Msaened, and mashes given, or green meat, or he should be turned out to grass for 
two or three months. 

Is all thia necessary because a horse has happened to have a fit of the megrims % 
Yee, and more too, in the mind of the prudent man ; for it is seldom that a horse has 
the megrims witiiout the predisposition to a second attack remaining. These over- 
distended vessds may be relieved for a while, but it is long before they perfectly 
recover their fonner tone. It reauires but a little increased velocity or force in the 
vital eorrent once more to distena them, and to produce the same dangerous effects. 
The testimony of experience is uniform with regard to this ; and he would not do 
justice to hinraelf or his family who trusted himself behind a hone ^at had a second 
attack df megrims. 

APOPLEXY. 

BfioaiMS is Apoplexy under its mildest form. In the latter affection, the deter- 
mination of blood, if not so sudden, is gr^iter, or differendy directed, or more lasting. 
It is seldom, however, that there are not timely warnings of its approach, if the carter 
or the groom had wit enough to observe them. The horse is a little off his feed — he 
is more than usually dull-^ere is a degree of stupidity about him, and, generally, a 
somewhat staggering gait. This goes off when he has been out a little while, but it 
soon returns under a more decid^ character, until, at length, it forces itself on the 
attention of the most careless. 

Tbe aerial illness is perhaps first recognised by the horse standing with his head 
depressed. It bears upon, or is forced against me manger or the wall, and a con- 
siderable part of the weight of the animal is evidently supported by this pressure of 
the head. As he thus stands, he is balancing himself from one side to the other as 
if he were- ready to faW ; and it is often dangerous to stand near to him, or to move 
kim, for he fislls without warning. If he can ^t his muzzle into a comer, he will 
sometimes continue there motionless for a considerable time, and then drop as if he 
were shot ; but, the next moment, he is up again, with his feet almost in the rack. 
He sleeps or seems to do so as he stands, or at least he is nearly or quite unconscious 
of smrounding objects. When he is roused, he looks vacantiy around him. Perhaps 
he wil) take a lock of hay if it is offered to him ; but ere it is half masticated, the eye 
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doeee, and be sleeps again with the food in his month. Soon aiierwards ha is« pep> 
haps, ronsed once more. The eye opens, but it has an unmeanine glare. The hand 
is moved before him, but the eye closes not; he is spoken to, but he hears not. The 
last act of voluntary motion which he will attempt is usually to drink ; but he has 
little power over the muscles of deglutition, and the fluid returns through the nostrils. 

He now begins to foam at the mouth. His breathing is laborious imd loud. It is 
performed by the influence of the organic nerves, and Siose of animal life no longer 
lend their aid. The pulse is slow and oppressed — the jugular vein is distenMd 
almost to bursting — the muzale is cold, ana the discharge of the faeces involuntary. 
He grinds his teeth — ^twitchings steal over his face and attack his limbs— thev some* 
times proceed to convulsions, and dreadful ones too, in which the horse beats himself 
about m a terrible manner ; but there is rarely disposition to do mischief. In the 
greater number of cases these convulsions last not long. All the powers of life are 
oppressed, and death speedily closes the scene. 

On examination afler death, the whole venous system is usually found in a state 
of congestion, and the vessels of the brain are peculiarly turgid with black blood. 
Occasionally, however, there is no inflammation of the brain or its membranes ; but 
either the stomach contains a more than usual quantity of food, or the larger inte»> 
tines are loaded with foul matter. 

This disease is found more frequently in the stable of the postmaster and the farmer 
than anywhere else. Thirty years ago it was the very pest of these stables, and the 
loss sustained by some persons was enormous ; but, as veterinary science {progressed, 
the nature and the causes of the disease were better understood, and there is not now 
one case of staggers where twenty used to occur. 

Apoplexy is a determination of blood to the head, and the cause is the over-condi* 
tiou of^ the animal and too great fulness of blood. Notions of proper amdiiian in the 
horse now prevail very different from those by which our forefathers were guided. 
It no longer consists in the round, sleek carcase, fat enough for the butcher, but in 
fulness and hardness of the muscular fibre, and a comparative paucity of cellular and 
adipose matter — ^in that which will add to the power of nature, and not oppress and 
weigh herdovni. 

liie system of exercise is better understood than it used formerly to be. It is pro* 
portioned to the quantity and quality of the food, and more particularly the divtMion 
of labour is more rational. The stage-horse no long^ runs his sixteen or eifl4iteen, 
or even two-and-twenw miles, and then, exhausted, is turned into the stable for the 
next twenty hours, llie food is no longer eaten voraciously ; the comparatively little 
stomach of*^ the animal is no longer distended, before nature has been able sufficiently 
to recruit herself to carry on the digestive process ; the vessels of the stomach are no 
longer oppressed, and the flow of blood through them arrested, and, consequently, 
more blood directed to other parts, and to the brain among the rest. 

The farmer used to send his horses out early in the morning, and keep them at 
plough for six or eight hours, and then they were brought home and suffered to over- 
gorgre themselves, and many of them were attacked by staggers and died. K the evil 
did not proceed quite to this extent, the farmer*s horse was notoriously subject to fits 
of heaviness and sleepiness — he had half-attacks of staggers. From this frequent 
oppression of the brain — this pressure on the optic nerves as well as other parts, 
another consequence ensued, unsuspected at the time, but far too prevalent-— the norse 
became blind. The farmer was notorious for having more blind horses in his stable 
than any other person, except, perhaps, the postmaster. 

The system of horse management is now essentially changed. Shorter stages, a 
division of the labour of the day, and a suflicient interval for rest, and for feeding, 
have, comparatively speaking, banished sleepy staggers from the stables of the post- 
master. The division of the morning and aflemoon labour of the farmer^s horse, 
with the introduction of that simple but invaluable contrivance, the nose4fae, have 
rendered this disease comparatively rare in the establishment of the agricultunsL To 
the late Professor Coleman we are indebted for some of these important improve 
ments. 

Old horses are more subject to staggers than young ones, for the stomach has be» 
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eoBM weak by the Tepetition of the abuses just described. It has not power to digest 
aad expel the food, aiid thus becomes a source of general, and particularly of cere- 
bral, disturbance. 

Horses at grass are occasionally attacked by this disease ; but they are ^nerally 
poor, haid-woiked, half-starved animals, turned on richer pasture than their impaired 
digeetiTe mnns are equal to. Perhaps the weather is hot, and the sympathy of the 
biain with ue undue labour of the stomach is more easily excited, and a determina- 
tion of blood to the brain more readily effected. 

Bfr. PerciTall gives a very satisfactory illustration of the production of staggers in 
this way. He says that *^ when his father first entered the service of the Ordnance, 
it was the custom to turn horses which had become low in condition, but were still 
well apon their legs, into the marshes, in order to recruit their strength. During the 
months of July, August, and September, nothing was more common than an attack 
of staggers among these horses, and which was naturally attributed to the luxuriant 
pasture they were turned into, combined with the dependent posture of the head, and 
the sultry heat to viiiich they were exposed." 

Occasionally it will be necessary for the owner or the veterinary attendant to insti- 
tute very careful inquiry, or he will not detect the real causes of the disease. Does 
it arise from improper management, to which the horse has been in a manner habitu- 
ated I Had he been subjected to long labour and fasting, and had then the opportu- 
nity of ^rging to excess 1 Did it proceed from accidental repletion — from the ani- 
mal having got loose in the ni^t, and found out the com or the chaff bin, and filled 
himself almost to bursting ? 'Fhere is nothing in the appearance of the animal which 
will lead to a discovery of the cause — no yellowness nor twitchings of the skin, no 
local swellinffs, as some have described ; but the practitioner or the owner must get 
at the truth of the matter as well as he can, and then proceed accordingly. 

As to the TRKATMEifT of Staggers, whatever be the cause of the disease, bleeding 
is the first measure indicated — the overloaded vessels of the brain must be relieve£ 
The jugular vein should be immediately opened. It is easily got at — ^it is large— the 
blood may be drawn from it in a full stream, and, being also the vessel through which 
the blood is returned from the head, the greater part of the quantity obtained will be 
taken immediately from the overloaded organ, and therefore will be most likely to 
produce the desired effect. No definite quantity of blood should be ordered to be 
abstracted. The effect produced must be the gmde, and the bleeding must be con- 
tinued until the horse falters, or begins to blow^-or, perhaps, with more assured suc- 
cess, until he &lls. Some persons select the temporal artery. This is very unsci- 
entific practice. It is difficult, or impossible, to obtain from this vessel a stream that 
promises any decisive success. It is likewise difficult to stop the bleeding from this 
artery ; and, after all, the blood is not drawn from the actual seat of the disease— 

the brain. 

The second step is to ascertain what is the cause of the apoplexy. Has the animal 
got at the com or the chaff bin 1 Had he been over-fed on the evening before, and is 
his stomach probably distended to the utmost by what he has eaten 1 In such a case, 
of what avail can physic be, introduced into a stomach already crammed with indi- 
gestive food 1 Or what effect can twelve or twenty drachms of aloes produce, a small 
portbn only of which can penetrate into the stomach t Recourse must be had to the 
ROMACB-PUMP, one of the most valuable discoveries of modern times, and affording 
the means of combating several diseases that had previously set all medical skill at 
defiance. Warm water must be injected. The horse is now incapable of offering 
much resistance, and the injection may be continued not only until the contents of 
the stomach are so far diluted that a portion of them can escape through the lower 
orifice of tlmt viscus, but until the obstruction to vomiting offered by the contracted 
eolmice of the ston^ch is overcome, and a portion of the food is returned through 
the nostrils or mouth. 

Tlus being effected, or it having been ascertained that there was no extreme distcn- 
tioB of the stomach, recourse should be had to aloes, and from eight to twelve drachms 
of it may be administered. It will be proper to add some stimulating medicine to the 
aloes, with a view of restoring the tone or the stomach, and inducing it to contract on 
its contents. Gentian and ginger are most likely to effect this purpose. 
9 K 
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Tlie aftar-treatment must be regulated b j circumstances. For some time the hone 
should be put on a restricted diet ; mashes should be ffiven ; green meat in no great 
quantity; a moderate allowance of hay, and very uttle com. When sufficiently 
recovered, he may be turned out with advantage on rather bare pasture. One dicum- 
stanoe, however, should never be fomtter>— that the horse who has once been attacked 
with stageers is liable to a return of the complaint from causes that otherwise would 
not affect him. The distended vessels are weakened — the constitution is weakened, 
and prudence would dictate that such an animal cannot be too soon disposed of. 

Let no fanner delude himself with the idea that apoplexy is conti^ous. If his 
horses faAve occasionally slight fits of staggers, or if the disease carries off several 
of them, he may be assured that there is somethinff wrong in his management. One 
horse may get at the com4>in and cram himself to bursting ; but if sevml are attack- 
ed, it is tune for the owner to look about him. The general cause is too voracious 
feeding — too much food given at once, and perhaps without water, after hard work 
and long&sting. 

There is one consequence of this improper treatment, of which persona do not 
appear to be sufficiently aware, although they suffer severely from it. A horse that 
has frequent half-attacKS of staggers very onen goes blind. It is not the common 
blindness firom cataract, but a peculiarly glassy appearance of the eye. If the history 
of these blind horses could be told, it would be found that they had been subject to 
fits of drooping and dulness, and these produced by absurd management respecting 
labour and food. 

PHRENITIS. 

Primary inflammation of the brain or its membranes, or both, sometimes occurs, 
and of the membranes ofienest when both are not involved. 

Whatever be the origin of phrenitis, its early symptoms are scarcely different from 
thoee of apoplexy. Tne horse is drow^, stupid ; his eye closes ; he sleeps while 
he is in the act of eating, and dozes until he (alls. The pulse is slow and creeping, 
and the breathing oppr^sed and laborious. This is the description of apoplexy. The 
symptoms may differ a little in intensity and continuance, but not much in kind. 

Tne phrenitic horse, however, is not so perfectly comatose as another that labours 
under apoplexy. The eye will respond a little to the action of light, and the animal 
is somewhat more manageable, or at least more susceptible, for he will shrink when 
he is struck, while the other frequently cares not for the whip. 

In the duration of the early symptoms tlierc is some difference. If the apoplexy 
proceeds from distension of the stomach, four-and-twenty or six-and-thirty hours will 
scarcely oass without the cure being completed, or the stomach ruptured, or the horse 
destroyeo. If it proceeds more from oppression of the digestive organs than from 
absolute distension of the stomach, and from that sympathy which subsists between 
the stamach and the brain, the disease will go on — it will become worse and worse 
every hour, and this imperfect comatose state will remain during two or three days. 
The apoplexy of the phrenitic horse will often run its course in a few hours. 

In a case of evident phrenitis, blood-letting and physic must be early carried to 
their full extent. The horse will often be materially relieved, and, perhaps, cured by 
this decisive treatment ; but, if the golden hour has been suffered to pass, or if reme- 
dial measures have become ineffectual, the scene all at once changes, and the roost 
violent reaction succeeds. The eye brightens — strangely so ; the membrane of the 
eye becomes suddenly reddened, and forms a frightful contrast with the transparency 
of the cornea ; the pupH is dilated to the utmost ; tlie nostril, before scarcely moving, 
expands and quivers, and labours; the respiration becomes short and quick ; the ears 
are erect, or bent forward to catch the slightest sound ; and the horse, becoming more 
irritable every instant, trembles at the slightest motion. The irritability of the patient 
Increases — it may be said to change to ferocity — ^but tlie animal has no aim or object 
in what he does. He dashes himself violently about, plunges in every direction, 
rears on his hind legs, whirls round and round, and then falls backward vnth dread- 
ful force. He lies for a while exhausted — there is a remission of the symptoms, but 
perhaps only for a minute or two, or possibly for a quarter of an hour. 
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Now is the surgeon's golden time, and his courage and adroitness will be put to 
the test. He must open, if he can, one or both jugulars : but let him be on his 
fvavdy for the paroxysm will return with its former violence and vrithout the slightest 
waiung. 

Hie second attack is more dreadful tiian the first Acain the animal whirls round 
and round, and pluiu;es and falls. He seizes his clothing and rends it in pieces; 
Mfhaps, destitute of feeling and of consciousness, he bites and tears himself. He 
daits tiifioosly at ererything within his reach ; but no mind, no design, seems to min- 
gle with or goivem his fury. 

Another imd another remission and a return of the ezaceibation follow, and then, 
wearied out, he becomes quiet; but it is not the quietness of returning reason — it is 
mere stupor. This continues for an uncertain period, and then he begins to strug- 
gle again ; but he is now probably unable (o rise. He pants— he foams— at length, 
eorapletely exhausted, he dies. 

Tnere are but two diseases with which phrenitis can be confounded, and they are 
cholie and rabies. In cholic, the horse rises and falls ; he rolls about and kicks at 
Us belly ; but his struggles are tame compared with those of the phrenitic horse. 
There is no inyoluntary spasm of any of the limbs ; the anim^ is perfecUy sensible, 
and, looking piteously at his flanks, seems desigrnedly to indicate the seat of pain. 
The beautiral yet feanully excited countenance of the one, and the piteous, anxious 
pae of the other, are sufficiently distinct; and, if it can be got at, the rapid, bound- 
ing pulse of the one, and that of the other scarcely losing its natural character in the 
cany stase, cannot be mistaken. 

In rabies, when it does assume the ferocious form, there is even more ridenoe than 
in phrenitb ; but there is method, and treachery too, in that violence. There is the 
desire of mischief for its own saJce, and there is frequently the artful stratagem to 
allure the victim within the reach of destruction. There is not a motion of^which 
the rabid horse is not conscious, nor a person whom he does not recognise ; but he 
laboun under one all-absorbing feelin? — ^the intense longing to devastate and destroy. 

The post-mwiem appearances are altogether uncertain. There is usually very great 
injection and inflammation of the membranes of the brain, and even of portions of 
the sabstanee of the brain ; but in other cases there is scarcely any trace of inflam- 
mation, or even of increased vascularity. 

"nie trsatment of phrenitis has been very shortly hinted at The first— the indis- 
pensable prooeeding — is to bleed ; to abstract as much blood as can be obtained ; to 
let the animal bleed on after he is down ; and indeed not to pin up the vein of the 
plnrenitie horse at all. The patient will never be lost by this decisive proceeding, but 
the inflammation may be subdued, and here the first blow is tiie whole of the battle. 
The physie riioold be that which is most readily given and will most speedily act 
The rarma of the croton ¥nll, perhaps, have the preference. Half a drachm or two 
■emples of it may be fearlessly administered. Tlie intense inflammation of the brain 
gives sufficient assurance that no dangerous inflammation will be easily set up in the 
mtestiiial canal. This medicine can be formed into a very little ball or drink, and in 
some momentary remission of the symptoms, administered by means of the probang, 
or a stick, or the horn. Sometimes the phrenitic horse, when he will take nothing 
else, and is unconscious of everything else, will drink with avidity gruel or water. 
Repeated doees of purgative medicine may perhaps be thus given, and they must 
be continued until the bowels respond. The forehead should be blistered, if it can in 
any way be accomplished ; yet but little service is to be expected from this manipu- 
lation. The bowels having been well opened, digitalis should be administered. Its 
first and most powerful action is on the heart, diminishing both the number and 
iHeBclh of its pulsations. To this ma^ be added emetic tartar and nitre, but not a 
parMe of hellebore ; for that drug, if it acts at all, produces an increased determina- 
Ikm of blood to the brain. 

¥rhile the disease continues, no attempt roust be made to induce the horse to feed ; 
and even when appetite returns with the abatement of inflammation great caution 
most be exercised both with regard to the quantity and quality of the food. 
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RABIES, OR MADNESS. 

Tiiis is another and fearful disease of the nenrous system. It results from the bit« 
of a rabid animal, and, most commonly, of the companion and friend of the horse— 
^e coach-dog. The account now given of this malady is extracted from lectures 
which the author of the present work delivered to his class. 

** There is occasional warning of the approach of this disease in the horse, or radier 
of the existence of some unusual malady, the real nature of which is probably rois* 
taken. A mare, belonging to Mr. Karslake, had during ten days before the recogni- 
tion of the disease been drooping, refusing her food, heavin? at the flanks, a«d pawing 
occasion^ly. It was plain enough that she was indisposed, but at length the furious 
fit came upon her, and she destroyed almost everything in ^e stable in the course of 
an hour. The late Mr. Moneyment had a two-years old colt brought to his establish- 
ment. It was taken ill in the afternoon of the preceding day, when it first attracted 
attention by refusing its food, and throwing itself down and getting up again imme- 
diately. From such a description, Mr. Moneyment conclude that it was a case of 
cholic ; but, when he went into the yard, and saw the pony, and observed his wild 
and anxious countenance, and his excessive nervous sensibility, he was convinced 
that something uncommon was amiss with him, although he did not at first suspect 
the real nature of the case. 

The early symptoms of rabies in the horse have not been carefully observed or well 
recorded ; but, in the majority of cases, so far as our records go, there will not ofWn 
be premonitory symptoms sufficiently decisive to be noticed by the eroom. 

The horse goes out to his usual work, and, for a certain time and distance, performs 
it as well as he had been accustomed to do; then he stops all at once — trembles, 
heaves, paws, staggers, and falls. Almost immediately ne rises, drags his load a 
little farther, and again stops, looks about him, backs, staggers, and fiuls once more. 
Tliis is not a fit of megrims — it is not a sudden determination of blood to the bnin, 
for the horse is not for a single moment insensible. The sooner he is led home the 
better, for the progress of the disease is as rapid as the first attack is sudden ; and, 
possibly, he will rail twice or thrice before he reaches his stable. 

In the great majority of cases — or rather, with very few exceptions — a state of 
excitation ensues, which is not exceeded by that of the dog under the most fearful 
form of the malady, but there are intervals when, if he had been naturally good- 
tempered and had been attached to his rider or his groom, he will recognise his former 
friend and seek his caresses, and bend on him one of those piteous, searching looks 
which, once observed, will never be forgotten: but there is danger about this. Pre- 
sently succeeds another paroxysm, without warning and without control ; and there 
is no safety for him who nad previously the most complete mastery over the animal. 

I was once attending a rabid horse. The owner would not have him destroyed, 
under the vain hope that I had mistaken a case of phrenitis for one of rabies, and that 
the disease might yield to the profuse abstraction of blood that I had been prevailed 
on to effect, and the purgative influence of the farina of the croton-nut with which he 
had been abundantly supplied in an early stage of the malady. I insisted upon his 
beiiig slung, so that we were protected from injury from his kicking or plunging. He 
would bend his gaze upon me as if he would search me through and through, and 
would prevail on me, if I could, to relieve him from some dreadful evil by which he 
was threatened. He would then press his head against my bosom, and keep it there 
a minute or more. All at once, however, the paroxysm would return. He did not 
attempt to bite me ; but, had it not been for the sling, he would have plunged furiously 
about, and I might have found it difficult to escape. 

I had previously attended another horse, which the owner refused to have destrojedt 
and to which attendance I only consented on condition of the animal being slung. 
He had been bitten in the near hind-leg. When I approached him on that side, he 
did not attempt to bite me, !fnd he could not otherwise injure me ; but he was agitated 
and trembled, and struggled as well as he could ; and if I merely touched him with 
my finger, the pulsations were quickened full ten beats in a miimte. When, how- 
ever, I went round to the off side, he permitted me to pat him, and I had to encounter 
his imploring gaze, and his head was pressed against me— iand then presently would 
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cone the paroxysm ; bat it came on almost before I could touch him, when I 
apmoachea him on the other side. 

Tlieae mild cases, howerer, are exceptions to a general rule. They are few and 
hi between. The horse is the servant, and not the friend of man; and if his com- 
panion, yet an oppressed one. In proportion to his bulk he has far less of that 
portion of the brain with which intelligence is connected — less attachment— less 
natitnde. He is nevertheless a noble animal. I am not speaking disparagingly of 
him; but I am comparing him with — next to man — the most intellectual of all quad- 
mpeds. There is neither the motive for, nor the capability of, that attachment which 
the dog feels for his master, and therefore, under the influence of this disease, he 
abandonB himself to all its dreadful excitement. 

The maie of Mr. Karslake, when the disease was fiilly developed, forgot her 
fonner drocn>ing, dispirited state: her respiration was accelerated — ^her mouth was 
covered with foam — a violent perspiration covered every part of her, and her screams 
would cow the stoutest heart. She presently demolished all the wood-work of the 
stable, and then she employed herself in beating to pieces the fragments, no human 
beiDff daring to expose himself to her fury. 

T& tymptcHns of the malady of Mr. Moneyment*s pony rapidly increased — he bit 
efer^tiunff within his reach, even different parts of his own body — he breathed 
Isborioosly— his tail erect — screaming dreadfully at short intervals, striking the 
gnmnd with his fore-feet, and perspiring most profusely. At length he broke the top 
of his manger and rushed out of the stall with it hanging to his halter. He made 
immediately towards the medical attendant, and the spectators who were standing by. 
Tliey fortunately succeeded in getting out of his way, and he turned in the next stall, 
and dropped and died. 

A yoonj^ veterinaiy friend of mine very incautiously and fool-hardily attempted to 
ball a rabid horse. The animal had previously shown himself to be dangerous, and ^ 
had ali|riitly bitten a person who gave him a ball on the preceding evening : he now 
seixed the yoang student's hand, and lifted him from the ground, and shook him, as 
a terrier would shake a rat It was with the greatest difficulty, and not until the 
grooms had attadced the ferocious animal with their pitchforks, that they could com- 
pel him to relinqubh his hold ; and, even then, not before he had bitten his victim to 
the bone, and nearly torn away the whole of the flesh from the upper and lower sur- 
faces of the hand.* 

There is also in the horse, whose attachment to his owner is often comparativdy 
small, a degree of treachery which we rarely meet with in the nobler and more intet> 
leetnal dog. A horse that had shown symptoms of great ferocity was standing in the 
comer of his box, with a heaving flank, and every muscle quivering from the degree 
of excitement under vrhich he laboured. A groom, presuming on the former obedience 
of the yn''"*^, ventured in, and endeavourra to put a headstall upon him. Neither 
the master nor myself could persuade him to forbear. I was sure of mischief, for I 
had o bserve d the ear lying flat upon the neck, and I could see the backward glance 
of the eye ; I therefore armed myself with a heavy twitch stick that was at hand, and 
dimbed into the manser of the next box. The man had not advanced two steps into 
the box before I could see the shifting position of the fore feeti and the preparation to 
spring upon his victim ; and he woSia have sprung unon him, but my weapon fell 
with all the force I could urge upon his head, and he dropped. The man escaped, 
but die bmte was up again in an instant, and we trembled lest the partition of^ the 
box should yield to his violence, and he would realize the graphic description of Mr. 
Blaine, when he speaks of the rabid horse as ** levelling everything before him, him- 
self sweating, and snorting, and foaming amidst the ruins.'' 

I have had occasion more than once to witness the evident pain of the bitten part, 
and the manner in which die horse in the intervals of his paroxysms employs himself 
m licking or gnawing the cicatrix. One animal had been bitten in the chest, and he, 
not in me intnvals between the exacerbation, but when the paroxysm was most 

* la the Moseum of the Veterinary School at AUbrt, is the lower jaw of a rabid horse, 
whieh was firactu r ed in the violent efibrta of the animal to do miachief. 
9* 
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violent, would bite and tear himself until his breast was shockingly mangled, and the 
blood flowed from it in a stieam. 

The most interesting and satisfactory sjrmptom is the evident dread of water which 
exists in the decided majority of cases, and the impossibility of swallowing any con- 
siderable quantity. Professor Dupuv gives an account of this circumstance : — ** A 
rabid horse was confined in one of the sick boxes. His food was given to him 
through an opening over the door, and a bucket was suspended from Uie door, and 
supplied with water by means of a copper tube. As soon as he heard the water 
fallmg into the pail, he fell into violent convulsions, seized the tube, and crushed it 
to pieces. When the water in his bucket was a^tated, the convulsions were renewed. 
He would occasionally approach the bucket as if he wished to drink, and then, aller 
agitating the water for an instant, he would fall on his litter, uttering a hoarse ciy ; 
but he would rise again almost immediately. These symptoms were dreadfully 
increased if water was thrown upon his head. He would then endeavour to seize it as 
it fell, and bite with fury at everything within his reach, his whole frame being dread- 
fully convulsed." 

As the disease progresses, not only is the animal rapidly debilitated, but there is 
the peculiar staggering gait which is observable in the dog — referrible to evident loss 
of power in the muscles of the lumbar region. I once saw a mare sitting on her 
haunches, and unable to rise; yet using her fore feet with the utmost fury, and 
suffering no one to come within her reach. She, too, would sometimes plunge her 
muzzle into the pflered pail ; and immediately withdraw it in evident terror, while 
every limb trembled. At other times the lowering of the pail would affright her, and 
she would fall on her side and struggle furiously. Although this symptom is not 
often observed in the dog, it is a satisfactory identification of the disease, when it is 
so frequently seen in the horse, and so invariably in the human being. 

The earliest and perhaps the most decisive symptom of the near approach of rabies 
in the horse, is a spasmodic movement of the upper lip, particularly of the angles of 
the lip. Close following on this, or contemporaneous with it, is the depressed and 
anxious countenance, ana inquiring gaze, suddenly however lighted up and becoming 
fierce and menacing, from some unknown cause, or at the approach of a stranger. 
From time to time different parts of the fram&— the eyes— -the jaws — particular lunbs 
—will be convulsed. The eye will occasionally wander after some imaginary object, 
and the horse will snap again and again at that which has no real existence. Then 
will come the irrepressible desire to bite the attendants or the animals within its 
reach. To this will succeed tiio demolition of the rack, the manger, and the whole 
furniture of the stable, accompanied by the peculiar dread of water which has been 
already described. 

Towards the close of the disease there is generally paralysis, usually confined to 
the loins and the hinder extremities, or involving those organs which derive their 
nervous influence from this portion of the spinal cord ; — hence the distressing tenes- 
mus which is occasionally seen. 

The disease rarely extends beyond the third day. 

After death, there is uniformly found inflammation at the back part of the mouth, 
and at the top of the windpipe, and likewise in the stomach, and on the membrane 
covering the lungs, and where the spinal marrow first issues from the brain. 

When the disease can be clearly connected with a previous bite, the sooner tiie 
animal is destroyed the better, for there is no cure. If the symptoms bear considerable 
resemblance to rabies, although no bite is suspected, the horse should at least be 
slung, and the medicine, if any is administerea, griyen in the form of a drink, and 
with the hand well protected ; for if it should be scratched in balling the horse, or 
the skin should have been previously broken, the saliva of the animal is capable of 
communicating the disease. Several farriers have lost their lives from being bitten 
or scratched in the act of administering medicine to a rabid horse. 

It is always dangerous to encourage any dogs about the stable, and especially if 
they become fond of the horses, and are in the habit of jumping up and licking them. 
The comers of the mouth of the horse are often sore from the pressure of the bit ; and 
when a coach-dog in a gentieman's stable— and it is likely to happen in every stable, 
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«ad with ererj dog— becomes rabid and diss, the horw too fteqaentlj f(Jl9W> him U 
■o Brest diitance of time. 

iTshoraeiabittenby adog under Huspicioaa circumBtuice«, he abould iMcaKfiillT 
vzumned, Bud eiery wound, and even the slightest ecratch, well burned with the 
lunar caustic (nitrate of silver). The acab should be remorad and the opeistion 
repeated on the third day. The hot iron does not aiuwet eo well, and other caustics 
m not so mana^ble.^^ In the enring of 1837, fou? horses were bitten near Hyde 
" ' ' " " " one of them the lunar caustic was twice severeli 

n was nnsptuinglr nsed on the othera, and theT'dL___ 

J' part of the wound. At the expiration of the foorth month, 
ered to be safe. 



Paik, by a inad dog. To one of them the lunar caustic was twice severely applied— 
be lived. The red-hot iron was nnsptuinglr used on the othera, and they died. The 
faaltie must raach everr nart of the wound. At the nininiiinii nf (ho Jru 
A* hone may be ci 
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TWutn is one of the most dreadful and fatal diseasee to which the horse is sub- 
J«t. It is called locked jaw, because the muscles of the jaw are earliest affected, 
■nd the month is obstinalely and immovably closed. It it a constant spasm of alt 
dMTOtuntarymnscles, and particularly of thoaeof the neck, the spine, and thehead. It 
is generally slow and treacherous in its attacii. The horse, foi a day or two, doe« 
»ot ^pear to be quite well ; he does not feed ai usual ; he partly chews his food, and 
drapa It ; and he gulps his water. The owner at length finds that the motion of the 
Jawa is can3iderid>ly limited, and some saliva is dnvelling from the mouth. If he 
Iriea he can only open the mouUi a very little way, or the jaws are perfectly and 
ligtdly closed ; and thus the only penod at which the disease could have been buc- 
eNsfidly combated is lost. A cur of a horse labouring under this disease ia heiB 
pnn, which the reader will do well to examine carefully. 



ptoimsion of the miiule, 
and Btiffneos of the neck; 
and, on passing the haiMl 
down it, the mueeles will 
be found singularly promi- 
nent, distinot, hard, knotty, 
and anjieldiug. There u 
difficulty in bringing the 
head round, and still 
greater difficulty in bend- 
ing iU The eye is drawn 
deep within the socket, 
aod, in consequence of 
this, the fatty matter be- 
hind the eye is preased 
appearance of strabismus, or 




fbcwatd ; the haw ia also protruded, and there is 
ifuptiiig, in an outward direction. 
^w em are erect, pointed forward, and immovable; if the horse is spoken to, or 
ftnUened to be struck, tbey chai^ not their position. Considering the beaotifnl 
fin of the ear of the horse when in health, and the kind of conversation which ha 
Uintains by tlie motion of it, there is not a more characteristic symptom of tetanus 
ten d>>a immobility of the car. The nostril is expanded to the uUnoet, and there is 
bile or no play of it, as in hurried or even natural breathinff. The respiration is 
amallT aecdeiated, yet not always so; bat it is uniformly laborious. The pulse 

E'ves little indication of the severity of the disease. It is Hometimes acarcely affected. 
wiU be rapidly accelerated when any one approaches the animal and offers to touch 
Uin, bat it presently quiets down again alraost to its natural standard. Altera while, 
hswevet, the heart b^oa to sympathise with the general excitation of the syatem, 
ud the pulse increases in frequency and force until the animal becomes debilitated. 
tAea it Wts yet quicker and quicker, but diminishes in power, and gradually Butters 
ud dies away. 
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The conntenanoe is eager, anxious, haggard, and tella plainly enough what the 
animal soffers. 

The stiffness gradually extends to the back. If the horse is in a narrow stall, it is 
impossible to turn him ; and, even vrith room and scope enough, he turns altogether 
like a deal-board. 

The extremities begin to participate in the spasm — the hinder ones generally first, 
but never to the extent to which it exists in the neck and back. The horse stands 
with his hind legs straddling apart in a singular way. The whole of the limb moves^ 
or rather is draped on, together, and anxious care is taken that no joint shall be 
flexed more than can possibly be helped. The fore limbs have a singular appear- 
ance ; they are as stiff as they can possibly be, but stretched forward ain straddling. 
They have not unaptly been compared to the legs of a form. 

The abdominal muscles gradually become involved. They seem to contract with 
all the power they possess, and there is a degree of ** hide-bound'* appearance, and of 
tucking up of the belly, which is seen under no other complaint. The tail becomes 
in constant motion from the idtemate and violent action of the muscles that elevafte 
and depress it. 

Constipation, and to an almost insurmountable degree, now appears. The abdo- 
minal muscles are so powerfully contracted, that no portion of the contents of the 
abdomen can pass on and be dischaiged. 

By degrees the 8|>a8m extends and becomes everywhere more violent. The motion 
of the whole frame is lost, and the horse stands fixed in the unnatural posture whid|^ 
he has assumed. The countenance becomes wilder and more haggard — its expression 
can never be effaced from the memory of him whoj^sares about the feelings of a briite. 
The violent cramp of a single muscle, or set of muscles, makes the stoutest heart 
quail, and draws forth the most piteous cries — ^what, then, must it be for this tortme 
to pervade the whole firame, and to continue, with little respite, from day to day, and 
from week to week ! When his attendant approaches and touches him, he 9cmAy 
moves ; but the despairing gaze, and the suaaen acceleration of the pulse, indieale 
what he feels and fears. 

Tetanus then is evidently an affection of the nerves. A small fibre of some nerve 
has been injured, and the effect of that injury has spread to the origin of the nerve— 
the brain then becomes affected — and universal diseased action follows. Tetanus is 

rm of the whole frame — pot merely of one set of musoles, but of their antagonists 
The fixidity of the animal is the effect of opposed and violent muscular con- 
traction. It belongs to the lower column of nerves only. The sensibility is unim- 
paired — perhaps it is heightened. The horse would eat if he could ; he tries to sock 
up some moisture from his mash ; and the avidity with which he lends himself to 
assist in the administering of a little gruel, shows that the feelings of hunger and 
thirst remain unimpaired. 

If the disease terminates fatally, it is usually from the sixth to the eighth day, 
when, if there has been no remission of the spasms, or only a slight one, Sie hone 
dies exhausted by hard work. The task extorted by the whip and spur of the most 
brutal sportsman is not to be compared with it. 

About or a little before this time, there are occasionally evident remissions. Hie 
spasm does not quite subside, but its force is materially lessened. The jaw is not 
sufiiciently relaxed to enable the animal to eat or to drink, or for advantage to be 
taken of an opportunity for the administration of medicine, while the slightest dis- 
turbance or frignt, recalls the spasmodic action with all its violence. If, however, 
the remission returns on the following day, and is a little lengthened, and particularly 
if there is more relaxation of the lower jaw, there yet is hope. If the patient should 
recover, it will be very slowly, and he \n\l be left sadly weak, and a mere vraUdng 
skeleton. 

On pott^moriem examination the muscular fibre will exhibit sufficient proof of the 
labour which has been exacted from it. The muscles will appear as if they had beni 
macerated — their texture will be softened, and they will be torn with the greatest 
ease. The lungs will, in the majority of cases, be highly inflamed, for they have 
been labouring long and painfully, to furnish arterial blood in sufficient quantity to 
support this great expenditure of animal power. The stomach will contain patches 
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of inflamma tion, but the intestines, in most cases, will not exhibit much departiye 
from the hue of health. The examination of the brain will be altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. There may be slight injection of some of the membranes, but, in the majority 
of cases, there will not be any morbid change worthy of record. 

Tetanus is usually the result of the injury of some nervous fibre, and the effect of 
that lesion propaffated to the brain. The foot is the most frequent source or focus of 
tetanic injury. It has been pricked in shoeing, or wounded by something on the 
road. The horse becomes lame— the injury is carelessly treated, or not treated at all 
—die lameness, however, disappears, but the wound has not healed. There is an 
nnhealthiness about it, and at the expiration of eight or ten days, tetanus appears. 
Some nervous fibre has been irritated or inflamed by the accident, slight as it was. 

Docking and nicking, especially when the stump was seared too severely in the 
former, or the bandacne had not been loosened sufficiently early in the latter, used to 
be frequent causes of tetanus. It is frequently connected with castration, when the 
colt had not been properly prepared for the operation, or the searing-iron has been 
applied too severely, or the animal has been put to work too soon afVer the operation, 
or exposed to unusual cold. The records of veterinary proceedings contain accounts 
of tetanus following labour, brutally exacted beyond the animal's natural strength, in 
the draught of heavy loads. Horses that have been matched against time have too 
frequently died of tetanus a little while afterwards. Sudden exposure to cold after 
bang heated by exercise has produced this dreadful state of nervous action, and 
especially if the horse has stood in a partial draught, or cold water has been dripping 
on the loins. 

Hie treatment of tetanus is simple, and would be ofiener successful if carried to its 
full extent. The indication of cure is plain enough — the system must be tranqwUized, 
The grand agent in accomplishing this is the copious abstraction of blood. There is 
not a more powerful sedative in cases of muscular spasm than venesection. A double 
purpose is eflfected. The determination of blood to the origins of the nerves, and by 
which they were enabled to secrete and to pour out this torrent of nervous influence, 
is lessened. The supply of blood to the muscular system is also diminished. The 
pabulum of the nervous and muscular system — the life of both of them — the capability 
of acting in the one, and of being acted upon by the other, is taken away. The pro- 
per course to be pursued, whether theory or experience be consulted, is, on the first 
access of tetanus, to bleed, and to bleed until the horse falters or falls. No attention 
should be paid to any specific quantity of blood to be abstracted, but the animal should 
bleed on until he drops, or the pulse evidently falters. Twenty pounds have been 
taken before the object of the practitioner was accomplished, but he never had occa- 
sion to repent of the course which he pursued. Inflammatory action like this must be 
subdued by the promptest and most efficient means ; and there is one unerring guide 
—the pulse. While that remains firm, the bleeding should continue. The practi- 
tioner is attacking the disease, and not in the slightest degree hazarding the permanent 
strengUi of the patient. 

Next in order, and equal in importance, is physic. The profuse bleeding iust 
nwommended will generally relax the muscles of the jaw so far as to enable a dose 
of physic to be given. Eight or ten drachms of aloes should, be administered. If the 
remission of the spasm is slight, there is another purgative — not so certain in its 
aetion, but more powerfid when it does act — the farina of the Croton nut. There is 
little or no danger of exciting inflammation of the mucous membrane of the intestines 
by this prompt and energetic administration of purgative medicine, for there is too 
much determination of vital power towards the nervous system — ^too much irritation 
there— to leave cause for dreading the possibility of metastasis elsewhere. It would 
be desirable if a certain degree of inflammation could be excited, because to that 
eiteot the irritation of the nervous system might be allayed. There is another reason, 
aad a very powerful one— time is rapidly passing. The tetanic action may extend to 
the intestines, and the co-operation of the abdominal muscles in keeping up the peri- 
staltic motion of the bowels, and expelling their contents, may be lost. 

Clysters will be useful in assisting me action of the purgative. A solution of 
Epsom salts will constitute the safest and best injection. As to medicine, opium is 

o 
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not only a valuable drag, but it is that on which alone dependence can be placed in 
this disease. It will be borne in doees, from half a drachm to two drachms. 

Blisters are completely out of the question in a disease the very essence of which 
is nervous irritability. 

The application of sheep-skins warm from the animal, and applied along the whole 
course of the spine, may somewhat unload the conffested vessels of the part, and 
diminish the sufferings of the animal. They should be renewed as soon as ibej 
become offensive, and the patient should be covered from the poll to the tail with 
double or treble clothing. 

There is one kind ot external application thai has not been so much used, or so 
highly valued as it deserves, — gentle friction with the hand over the course of the 
spine, beginning with the slightest possible pressure and never increasing it much. 
The horse is a little fnghtenea at first, but he soon gets reconciled to it, and when 
at the same time an opiate liniment is used, relief has l)een obtained to a very marked 
degree. 

One thing should not be forgotten, namely, that a horse with locked jaw is as 
hungry as when in health, uid every possible contrivance should be adopted to fumidi 
him with that nutriment whic\^ will support him under his torture, and possibly enable 
him to weather the storm. If a pail of good grael is placed vrithin his reach, how 
will he nuzzle in it, and contrive to drink some of it too ! If a thoroughly wet mash 
is placed before him in a pail, he will bury his nose in it, and manage to extract no 
snudl portion of nutriment. By means of a small horn, or a bottle vriu a very narrow 
neck, It will often be possible to give him a small quantity of grael ; but the flexible 
pipe that accompanies Readme pratent pump will render this of easier accomplishment, 
tor the nutriment may be administered without elevating the head of the hofSSy or 
inflicting on him the extreme torture which used to accompany the act of drenching. 
If the jaw is ever so closely clenched, the pipe maybe introduced between the toabes 
and the grinders, and carried tolerably far back into the mouth, and any quantity of 
grael or medicine introduced into the stomach. 

It will also be good practice to let a small portion of food be in the manger. The 
horse will not at first be able to take up the slightest quantity, but he will attempt to 
do so. Small portions may be placed between his grinders, and they will presendy 
drop from his mouth, scarcely or at all masticated : but some good will be done^ 
there is the attempt to put the muscles of the jaw to their proper use. On the follow- 
ing day he will succeed a little better, and make some trifling advance towards break- 
ing the chain of spasmodic action. Experience Will teach the careful groom the value 
of these minutiae of practice ; and the successful termination of many a case may be 
traced to the carefiil nursing of the patient. 

When the horse is getting decidc^y better, and the weather will permit, there can 
be no better practice than to turn him out for a few hours in the middle of the day. 
His toddling about will regain to him the use of his limbs ; the attempt to stoop m 
order to graze will diminish the spasm in his neck ; the act of grazing will relax die 
muscles of the jaws ; and he can have no better food than the fresh grass. 

CRAMP. 

This is a sudden, involuntary and painful spasm of a particular muscle or set of 
muscles. It differs from tetanus in its shorter duration, and in its occasionally attack- 
ing the muscles of organic life. It may be termed a species of transitory tetanus, 
affecting mostly the hmd extremities. It is generally observed when the horse is first 
brought out of the stable, and especially if he has been hardly worked. One of the 
legs appears stiff, inflexible, and is, to a slight degree, dragged afW the animal. 
After he has proceeded a few steps, the stifihess nearly or quite disappears, or only a 
slight degree of lameness remains during the greater part of the day. 

Cramn proceeds from an accumulation of irritability in the muscles of die exten- 
sors, and IS a sudden spasmodic action of them in order to balance the power which 
their antagonists have gained over them during the night. 

If a certain degree of lameness remains, die attendant on the horse should endea- 
vour to find out the muscle chiefly affected, which he may easily do by a feding of 
hardness, or an expression of pain, when he presses on the extensors of the bode 
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■omewhaft %bawe that joint He should then give plenty of good hand-rabbing, or a 
Ultle mof6 attention to the grooming generally, or a wider or more comfortable stall, 
at the cireumatances of the case may appear to require. 

STRINOHALT. 

This is a sudden and spasmodic action of some of the moscles of the thigh when 
the horse is first led from the stable. One or both legs are caoght up at every step 
witib great rapidity and violence, so that the fetlock sometimes touches the belly ; but, 
after 3ie horse has been out a little while, this usually goes off and the natural action 
of the animal returns. In a few cases it does not perfecdy disappear after exercise, 
bfot the horse continues to be slightly lame. 

Stringhalt is not a perfectly involuntary action of a certain muscle, or a certain set 
of muacles. The limb is flexed at the command of the will, but it acts to a greater 
extent and with more violence than the will had prompted. There is an accumula* 
tion of excitability in the muscle, and the impulse which should have called it into 
mHiral and moderate action causes it to take on a spasmodic and, perhaps, a painful 
one* 

Many ingenious but contradictory theories have been advanced in order to account 
for this peculiarity of gait. What muscles are concerned t Clearly those by which 
the thigh is brought uMer the belly, and the hock is flexed, and the pasterns are first 
flexed, and then extended. But by which of them is the effect principally produced 1 
What muscle, or, more properly, what nerve is concerned 1 Instead of entering 
into any useless controversy on this point, a case shall be related, and one of the 
moat interesting there is on record : the author was personally cognisant of every 
particular. 

CMldford^ first called Roundhead, and then Landlord, was foaled in 1826. He 
was got by Hampden out of a Sir Harry Dimsdale mare. In 1828, and being two 
years old, and the property of the Duke of Richmond, he won a 50/. pUte at Good- 
wood. In 1829, and Delonging to Lord W. Lennox, he won 55 guineas at Hampton. 
Being then transferred to Mr. Coleman, he won 50 guineas at Guildford ; and in 
^ same year, having been purchased by Mr. Pearce, he won 60 guineas at Basing- 
stoke. # 

In the course of this year stringhalt began to appear m a slight degree, and it evi- 
dently, although slowly, increased. There soon began te be a little difficulty in get- 
ting him off; but when he had once started, neither his speed nor his stoutness ap- 
peared to be in the slightest degree impaired. He continued on the turf until 1836, 
and won for his different owners seventeen races, the produce of which, exclusive of 
bets, amounted to 1435/. 

The difficulty and loss of advantage in starting had now increased to a degree 
which rendered it prudent to withdraw him from the turf, and he came into the pos- 
session of Dockeray, who used him for the purpose of leading the young horses that 
he had under training. This is well known to be hard work, and his rider was a 
man of some weight. In addition to this, he was generally hunted twice in the week. 
His first starting into a gallop had something singular about it. It was a horrible 
kind of convulsive action, and so violent that he frequently knocked off his shoes on 
the very day that they were put on : but when he got a little warmed, all this disap- 
peared, lie gallopped beautifully, and was a very sure fencer. The sport, however, 
being over, and he returning to a slow pace, the stringhalt was as bad as ever. 

At length the old horse became artful, and it was with great difficulty that he could 
be made to lead. Sometimes he refused it altogether. In conseauence of this he was 
sent to St. Martin's Lane, to be sold. The highest bidding for nim was 2L I4«., and 
the hero of the turf and the field was doomed to the omnibas. There he was cruelly 
used, and this spasmodic convulsion of his hind legs sadly aggravated his torture. 
The skin was presently rubbed from his shoulders, his hips and haunches were bruised 
in every part, and his stifles were continually and painlully coming in contact with 
the pole. 

In this situation he was seen by the veterinary surgeon to ** The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.'* There is a fund at the disposal of that society for 
the purchase of worn-out horses, who are immediately released from their misery by 
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the pole-axe of the knacker. The horse was boucht for this purpose, another and 
laooable motive inflaencing the purchase, — the wiSk to ascertain what light the di»> 
section of an animal that had had stringhalt to such an aggravated extent, and for so 
long a period, would cast on the nature of this disease. 

Tlie author of this work saw him a little while hefore he was slaughtered. He 
was stUl a noble-looking animal, and seemed to possess all his former strengrth and 
spirit unimpaired ; but he was sadly scarred all over, in consequence of his beinft pat 
to a kind or work for which his spasmodic complaint so entirely incapacitated mm. 
So ^gravated a case of stringhalt had rarely been seen. Both hind legs were affected, 
and Doth in an equal degree ; and the belly was forcibly struck by the pastern ioints 
every time the hind feet were lifled. The belly and the pastern joint were both de- 
nuded of hair, in consequence of this constant battering. 

He veas destroyed by the injection of pnissic acid into the jugular vein, and the 
dissection of him vras conducted by Professor Spooner, of the Koyal Veterinary Col* 
lege. 

On taking off" the skin, all the muscles presented their perfect healthy character. 
There was not the slightest enlargement or discolouration of the fascis. The mus- 
cles of both extremities were dissected from their origins to their tendinous termina- 
tions, and their fibrous structure carefully examined. They were all beautifully de- 
veloped, presenting no inequality or irregularity of structure, nor aught that would 
warrant the suspicion that any one of them possessed an undue power or influence 
beyond the others. The only abnormal circumstance about them was that they were 
of a rather darker yellow in colour than is usually found. This referred to them gen- 
erally, and not to any particular muscle or sets of muscles. 

The lumbar, crunu, and sciatic nerves were examined from the spot at which they 
emerge firom the spixnil cord to their ultimate distributions. The crural and lumbar 
nerves were perfectly healthy. The sciatic nerve, at the aperture through which it 
escapes from the spine, was darker in colour than is usual, beins of a yellowish- 
brown hue. Its texture was softened, and its fibrills somewhat loosely connected 
together. The nerve was of its usual size ; but on tracing it in its course through 
the muscles of the haunch, several spots of ecchymosis presented themselves, and 
were more particularly marked on that part of the nerve wnich is connected widi the 
sacro-s^iatic ligament. As the nerve approached the hock, it assumed ils natural 
colour and tone ; and the fibres g^iven oS^ from it to the muscles situated inferior to 
the stifle-joint were of a perfectly healthy character. 

On dissecting out a portion of the nerve where it appeared to be in a diseased state, 
it was found that this ecchymosis was confined to the membranous investiture of the 
nerve, and that its substance, when pressed from its sheath, presented a perfectly 
natural character. 

The cavity of the cranium, and the whole extent of the spinal canal, were next laid 
open. The brain and the spinal marrow were deprived of their membranous cover- 
ings, and both the thecae and their contents diligently examined. There was no lesion 
in any part of them, not even at the lumbar region. 

The articulations of every joint of the hind extremities, then underwent inspection, 
and no disease could be detected in either of them. 

Professor Spooner was of opinion that this peculiar affection was not referrible to 
any diseased state of the brain or spinal cord, nor to any local affection of the mus- 
cles of the limbs, but simply to a morbid affection of the sciatic nerve. He had not 
dissected a single case of stringhalt in which he had not found disease of this nerve, 
which mainly contributes to supply the hind extremities with sensation and the power 
of voluntary motion. 

Now comes a very important question. What connexion is there between string- 
halt and the supposed value or deterioration of the horse 1 Some experienced prac- 
titioners have maintained that it is a pledge of more than usual muscular power. It 
is a common saying that '• there never was a horse with stringhalt that was incapa- 
ble of doing the work required of him." Most certainly we continually meet with 
horses having stringhalt that pleasantly discharge all ordinary, and even extraordi- 
nary, service ; and although stringhalt is excess or irre^lar distribution of nervous 
power, it at least shows the existence of that power, and the capability in the mu»- 
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eulir fljslem of being acted upon by it. Irregular distributions of vital energy are 
Bot, however, things to be desired. They argue disease and derangement of the sys- 
tem, and a predisposition to greater derangement. They materially interfere with the 
speed of the horse. This was decidedly the case with regard to the poor fellow 
whose history has been related. 

Stringhalt is decided unsoundness. It is an irregulajE^supply of the nervous influ- 
ence, or a diseased state of the nervous or muscular system, or both. It prevents us 
fiom suddenly and at once calling upon the horse for the full exercise of his speed 
and power, and therefore it is unsoundnesa ; but generally speaking, it so little inter- 
feres with the services of the animal, that although an unsoundness, it would not 
weigh a great deal against other manifest valuable qualities. 

CHOREA. 

This is a convulsive, involuntary twitching of some muscle or set of muscles. A 
few, and very few, cases of it in the horse are recorded. Professor Gohier relates 
one in which it attacked both fore legs, and especially the left, but the affection was 
not constant. During five or six minutes the spasms were most violent, so that the 
horse was scarcely able to stand. The convulsions then became weaker, the inter- 
ral between them increased, and at length they disappeared, leaving a slight but tem- 
porary lameness. All means of cure were fruitlessly tried, and the disease continued 
until the horse died of some other complaint. In another case it followed sudden 
suppression of the discharge of glanders and disappearance of the enlarged glands. 
This also was intermittent during the life of the animal. 

FITS, OR EPILEPSY. 

The stream of nervous influence is sometimes rapid, or the suspensions are consid- 
erable. This is the theory of Fits, or Epilepsy. Fortunately the horse is not often 
aflUcted with this disease, although it is not unknown to the breeder. The attack is 
not sudden. The animal stops — trembles — looks vacantly around him, and falls. 
Occasionally the convulsions that follow are slight ; at other times they are terrible. 
The head and fore part of the horse are most anected, and the contortions are very 
singular. In a few minutes the convulsions cease ; he ^ets up ; looks around him 
wi3i a kind of stupid astonishment ; shakes his ears ; unnes ; and eats or drinks as 
if nothing had happened. 

The oidy hope of cure consists in discovering the cause of the fits ; and an expe- 
rienced practitioner must be consulted, if the animal is valuable. Generally speaking, 
however, the cause is so difficult to discover, and the habit of having fits is so soon 
formed, and these fits will so frequently return, even at a great distance of time, that 
he who values his own safety, or the lives of his family, will cease to use an epilep- 
tic horK. 

PALSY. 

The stream of nervous influence is sometimes stopped, and thence results palsy^ 
The power of the muscle is unimpaired, but the nervous energy is deficient In the 
human being, general palsy sometimes occurs. The whole body — every organ of 
motion and oi sense is paralysed. The records of our practice, however, do not 
afford us a single instance of this ; but of partial paralysis there are several cases, 
and most untractable ones they were. The cause ot them may be altogether unknown. ' 
In the human being there is yet another distinction. Hemiplegia and Paraplegia. In' 
the former the affection is confined to one side of the patient; in the latter the poste- 
rior extremity on both sides is affected. Few cases of hemiplegia occur in the norse, 
and they are more manageable than those of paraplegia; but u the affection is not 
mnoved, they usually degenerate into paraplegia before the death of the animal. It 
would appear singular that this should be the most common form of palsy in the 
human being, and so rarely seen in the quadruped. There are some considerations, 
however, tiiiat will partly account for this. Palsy An the horse usually proceeds from 
iDjory of the spinal cord; and that cord is more developed, and far larger than in tha 
human being. It is more exposed to injury, and to injury that will affect not one aida 
only, but tfie whole of the cord. 
10 
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Palsy in the hone generally attacks the hind extremities. The reason of this is 
plain. The fore limhs axe attached to the trunk by a dense mass of higUy elastie 
sabstance. This was placed between the shoulder-Slade and the ribs for the pnrpose 
of preventing that concussion, which would be aimoying and even dangerous to the 
horse or his rider. Except in consequence of a fedl, there is scarcely the possibili^ 
of any serious injury to tne anterior portion of the spine. The case is very difieieirt 
with regard to the hind limbs and their attachment to the trunk ; they are nece8sa> 
rily liable to many a shock and sprain injurious to the spine and its contents. The 
loins and the bacK ofVcnest exhibit the lesions of palsy, because there are some of 
the most violent muscular efforts, and there is the greatest movement and the least 
support. It may consequently be taken as an axiom to guide the judgment of the 
practitioner that palsy in tfie horse almost invariably proems from disease or injury 
of the spine. 

On inauiry it is almost invariably found that the horse had lately fallen, or had 
been worx^ exceedingly hard, or that, covered with perspiration, he had been left 
exposed to cold and wet. It commences generally in one hind leg, or perhaps both 
are equally affected, llie animal can scarcely walk — he walks on his tetlocks 
instead of his soles— he staggers at everymotion. At length he falls. He is raised 
wiUi difficulty, or he never rises again. The sensibility of the part seems for a while 
to be dreadfully increased ; but, in general, this gradually subsides — it sinks below 
the usual standard — it ceases altocether. 

; If he is examined after death, there will usually, about the region of the loins, be 
inflammation of the membranes of the spinal cord, or of the cord itself. The medul- 
laiy matter will be found of a yellow colour, or injected with spots of blood, or it will 
be softened, and have become semifluid. 

The treatment is simple enough. It should commence with bleeding, and, as has 
been already recommended in inflammatory cases, until the circulation is evidently 
affected —until the pulse begins to falter or the horse to reel. To this should follow 
a dose of physic — strong compared with the size of the animal. The loins should be 
covered with a mustard poultice frequently renewed. The patient should be warmly 
clothed, supplied plentilully with mashes, but without a grain of com in them ; and 
firequent injections should be had recourse to. This will soon render it evident 
whether the patient will recover or die. If favourable symptoms appear, the horse 
must not be in the slightest degree neglected, nor the medical treatment suspended. 
There is no disease in which the animal is more liable to a relapse, or where a relapse 
would be so fatal. No misapprehension of the disease, or raise humanity, should 
induce the attendant to give the smallest quantity of com or of tonic medicine. 
Palsy in the horse is an ixiflammatory complaint, or the result of inflammation. 

If the heat and tendemess are abating, and the animal regains, to a slight degree, 
the use of his limbs, or if it is becoming a case of chronic palsy, an extensive and 
stimulating charge over the loins should be immediately applied. It will accomplish 
three purnoses : there will be the principle of counter-irritation — a defence against the 
cold— and a useful support of the limbs. 

RHEUMATISM. 

It is only of late yeare that this has been admitted into the list of the diseases of 
the horae, although it is in truth a very common affection. It is frequent in old 
horses that have been early abused, and among younger ones whose powera have 
been severely taxed. The lameness is frequently excessive, and the pain is evidently 
excruciating. The animal dares not to rest the slightest portion of its weight on the 
limb, or even to touch the ground with his toe. He is heaving at the flanks, sweat- 
ing profusely, his countenance plainly indicative of the agony he feels ; but there is 
at first no heat, or swelling, or tendemess. With proper treatment, the pain and the 
lameness gradually disappear; but in other instances the fascie of the muscles 
become thickened — the ligaments are also thickened and rigid — the capsules of the 
joint are loaded with a fiaiiy fluid, and the joint is evidently enlarged. Tliis is 
•imply rheumatism ; but if it is neglected, palsy soon associates itself with, or suc- 
ceeds to, the complaint; and the loss of nervous power follows the difficolty or pais 
of moving. 
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Erery horaeman will recollect cases in which the animal that seemed on the pie- 
etding day to be perfectly sound becomes decidedly lame, and limps as Uiough he 
had lost the use of his limbs ; yet there is no thickening of the tendons, nor any 
enemal inflammatory action to show the seat of the complaint. Mr. Cooper, of 
C^rfeahill, relates a case very applicable to the present subiect. A farmer purchased 
a horse, to all appearance sound, and rode him home — a distance of ten miles. He 
was worked on the two following days, without shoving the least lameness. On 
the third day it was with great difficult that he managed to limp out of the stable. 
Mr. Cooper was sent for to examine him. The horse had clean legs and excellent 
fesL The owner would have him blistered all around. It was done. The horse 
was tamed out to grass for two months, and came up perfectly sound. The weather 
soon afterwards became wet and cold, and the horse again was lame ; in fact, it 
preeeotly appeared that the disease was entirely influen^d by the chan^ of the 
atmosphere. **Thus,*' adds Mr. C, ** in the summer a horse of this descnption will 
be mostly sound, while in the winter he will be generally lame." 

An account of acute rheumatism, by Mr. Thompson, of Beith, is too yaluable to be 
omitted : — ** I have had," says he, ** fourteen cases of this disease. The muscles of 
the shooldere and arms were generally the parts affected. The cure was effected in 
a tow days, and consisted of a good bleeding from the jugular, and a sharp pnr^. 

** One of these cases was uncommonly severe. The disease was in the back and 
loins. The horse brought forward his hind-legs under his flanks, reached his back, 
and drew up his flanks with a convulsive twitch accompanied by a piteous groan, 
almost every five minutes. The sympathetic fever was alarming, the pulse was 90, 
and there was obstinate constipation or the bowels. The horse literally roared aloud 
if any one attempted to shift him in the stall, and groaned excessively when lying. 
He was bled almost to fainting ; and three moderate doses of aloes were given in the 
eooTse of two days. Injections were administered, and warm fomentations were 
fieqoently applied to the back and loins. On the third day the physic operated 
briskly, accompanied by considerable nausea and reduction of the pulse. From that 
time ue animaJ gradually recovered. 

^ These horses are well fed, and always in good condition ; but they are at times 
worked without merey, which perhaps makes them so liable to these attacks*'* 

NEUROTOMY. 

To ttsable the horse to accomplish many of the tasks we exact from him, we have 
nuled on his feet an iron defence. Without the protection of the shoe, he would not 
only be enable to travel over our hard roads, but he would speedily become useless 
to us. While, however, the iron protects hU feet from being battered and bruised, it 
is ne cessa rily inflexible. It cramps and confines the hoof, and often, without great 
care, entails on our valuable servant bad disease and excessive torture. 

The division of the nerve, as a remedy for intense pain in any part of the frame, 
was systematically practised by human surgeons more than a century ago. Mr. 
Moorecroft has the honour of introducing the operation of neurotomy in the veterinary 
school. 

He had long devoted his powerful energies to the discovery of the causes and the 
care of lameness in the fore-foot of the horse. It was a subject worthy of him, for it 
iBvolyed the interest of the proprietor and the comfort of the slave. He found thai, 
purtly from the faulty construction of the shoe, and more from the premature and 
erod exaction of labour, the horee was subject to a variety of diseases of the foot : all 
of them accompanied by a greater or less degree of pain — often of a very intense 
ntnre, and ceasing only with the life of the ammal. 

He frequently met with a strangely formidable disease, in what was called << coffin- 
joint lameness," but to which Mr. James Turner afterwards gave the very appropriate 
nany> of ** navicular-joint disease." It was inflammation of the synovial membrane, 
eidier of the flexor tendon or navicular bone, or both, where the tendon plays over 
that bone ; and it was accompanied by pain, abrasion, and gradual destruction of 
flieee parts. 

For a long time he was foiled in every attempt which he made to remove or evwi 
to alleviatettie disease. At length he tamed his thoughts to Uie probability of sub- 
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doing the increased sensibility of the part, by diminishing the proportion of ncrvoiis 
influence distributed on the foot. Ho laid bare one of the metacarpal nerves, and 
divided it witli a pair of scissors. There was always an immediate and decided 
diminution of the lameness, and, sometimes, the horse rose perfectly sound. This 
happy result, however, was not always pcnnanent, for the lameness returned atWr 
the lapse of a few weuks, or on much active exertion. He next cut out a small piece 
of the nerve. The freedom from lameness was of longer duration, but it eventually 
returned. 

He then tried a bolder experiment. He excised a portion of the nerves going botli 
to the inner and outer metacarpals. We transcribe his own account of the result of 
the first case of complete neurotomy— excision of the nerve on both sides of the leg- 
that ever was perform(*d. 

**The animal, on rising, trotted boldly and witliout lameness, but now and then 
■tumbled with the foot operated on. llie wounds healed in a few days, and the 
patient was put to gprass. Some weeks afterwards a favourable account was received 
of her sounaness ; but she was soon brought again to us, on account of a large sore 
on the bottom of the foot operated on, and extending from the point of the frog to the 
middle and back part of the pastern. The mare, in galloping over some broken glass 
bottles^ had placed her foot upon a fragment of the bottom of one of them, and which 
had cut its way through the m>g and tendon into the joint, and stuck fast in the joint 
for some seconds, while the animal continued its course apparently regardless of 
injury. The wound bled profusely, but tlie marc was not lame. Many days had 
elapsed before 1 saw her, and' large masses of loose flesh wen^ cut from the edges of 
the wound, without the animal showing the slightest sign of suflering pain. The 
processes usually attending sores went on, witli the same ap|)earances that took place 
in sores of parts not do])rived of sensibility. Such extensive injury, however, had 
been done to the joint as rendered the preservation of free motion in it very impro- 
bable, even were the opening to close, which was a matter of doubt, and therefore 
she was destroyed. It appeved clearly from this, that by the datruetion of tentibilUy 
the rfpairing powers of the part were not injured; but that the natural guard againsi 
injury being taken away by the division of both the nerves, an arciilent was rewlerpd 
destructive which, in the usual condition of the foot, might have been less injuriousi.*** 

The cut in the next page givrs a \iv\v o^ the nerve on the inside of the leg, as it 
approaclics the foilork. h will hv stM'n that hninchrs are given ofl* above the letlock, 
which go to the forr part < f Uic loot and supply it \\ith ftvling. The continuation 
of the nerve below the t'rtlock is privrn principiilly to the quarters and hinder part of 
the foot. The grand consideration, then, with the operator is — does he wish to 
deprive the whole of the fcot of seuNation, or in xhv cause of lamem^ss principally in 
the hinder part of the f(K t, so that he can leave hoiuc drgrt^e of feeling in the fore 
part, and prevont that alteration in the tread and going of the horse, which the horse- 
man so much dislikes ? 

- The horsi* must be cast and secured, and the limb to be operate<l on removed from 
tne hobbles and extendod — the hair having been previously shave<l from tliepart 
Tlie opt^rator tlu'n fit'ls fiT the ihrohhiug of the art«Ty, m the round firm body oi the 
nerve itself, on the side o( the shank bone or the larger pastern. The vein, artery, 
and nerve here run close together, the vein nearest to the front of the leg, then the 
artenr* and the nerve behind. He cautiously cuts through the skin for an inch and 
a half in lentrth. The vessels will tin n he brought into view, and the nerve will be 
di8tinguishe<i from them by its lying behind the others, and by its whiteness. A 
crooked needle, armed with silk, is then passed under it, in order to raise it a little. 
It is dissected from the cellular suhstance beneath, and about three quarters of an inch 
of it cut out, — the first incision bein-r made at the upptT part, in whieh case the second 
incision will not be felt. The horse must then be tunied, and the operation pcr^ 
formed on the other side ; for there is a nervous tnink on both sides. The wounds 
are now closed with strips of adhesive plaster, a bandai^e placed over thorn, the head 
tied up for a couple of days, and the aitiinal kept rather low, and as quiet as pos- 
sible. Tlie incisions will generally rapidly heal ; and in three weeks or a month* 
and sometimes earlier, the horse will be fit for work. 
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A Tha metacarpal nam on tha inai 
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C The dinaion of the nerre on ibe fetlock jirint 

D The branch which aappliea with leehog the ton part of tJM 

E The arler; belweea the veto and nerre. 
.K f The eoDtinuaiion of the artery on the paaiera, doae to, and 
before the nerre. 

G The vein before the artery and oarre. 
J H The same Tain aprBadiog orer the paatem. 

I One of the fleior tendoni, the petfaralia (paiforsted]. 

J The deeper flexor tendon, the paforatiM (peifbrBling, contained 
within tfafl otfaer)- 

K Tha tandinoua band in which the flezoia wotk. 
^ L One of the eitenaora of the toot. 

M The internal or eenaible frog. 

N The posterior lateral ligament 

O The floahy or eenaible lamina corering the ooffin bone, the 
homy cruel being tenored. 

P The homy cniaL 

Q Theaole. 



For riag^Mme— the aide cartilftees becoming bony, and there hmtig partial al 
of tbe partem and coffin joints — the operation of nerring will probably be beneficial. 
tht aenae of pain beiag taken away, the animiU will oae these parte more, and tber 
win giadaaUj leeover uieir natural action and motion. For the aame reason, in old 
eoninctioniM tbe feet, it is highly heneficia]. The torture occasioned by the pieamre 
of the homy crust on the sensible parts within being no longer felt, and the foot com- 
ing follj and firml; in contact witn the ground, not only is lameness reliered, birt the 
daaticitT and form of the font partially restored. Where lameaesB has long ezialedt 
luatteDued with Iteat of the foot or alteration of shape, and the seat of which could 
imIm aacouined, although probably existing between the naTicular bone and th« 
bade tendon that plays over it, nenrotomy may be resoited to with decidf^ adrantage. 

Miaebief, howerer, will result from the operation if the pastern or coffin joints are 
pofisctly stiS', because the concussion oocasioned by the forcible contart of the foot 
with the grmuid, and unbroken by the play of the joints, must necessarily still more 
tiJBie the bone. When the sole of the foot is conroT or pumictd, the effect of nenro- 
<0M will be meet destmctiTe. The sole scarcrly able to bear the pressure of the 
Mm-bone, even when pain induces the animal to put his fool as gently as possible 
nibe ground, being forced below its natural slmation, would be speMily worn throu^ 
and destroyed. So if inflammation existed, although iU pain might be removed, yet 
■k prognwa would be quickened by the braising to which the parts might be snb- 
hcled ; and more especially would dria be the case, if there was any ulceration of. 
M Kgwsenta or earttl^es. 

Tlie unfettered shoe of Mr. Turner being adopted, at least so tar as we can hate it 
nftttered — attached to the foot on one side alone, and the inner quarter being left 
(am — the foot gradually regains its original healthy form, and, when, in process of 
tine, a new portion of nerre is produced, and the sensibility of the foot re-established, 
Iha lione continues to be sound. To some eitent, immediate good effect is produced 
Mitiegarda the actual disease. We remove that general constitutional irritability 
vUeb fcmg-continued pain occanons, and which heightens and perpetuates local dia- 
ane. We obtain for the patient an interval of repose, and every local ailment soon 
arfwidea or disappears, and the whole constitution become invigorated. 

Hr. PeiciTall relates two ralnible eaaea of tlii& A mare with oouHacted feet WM 
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never subject to periodical sstnim, and her owner lamented in vain that he could not 
breed from her. She underwent the operation of neurotomy, and became an excellent 
brood mare. A stallion with many a good point about him was useless in the stud : 
he was suffering from some disease in me feet. A portion of the nerve was excised — 
his constitution underwent a complete change, and ne became sire to a numerous and 
valuable progeny. 

By the operation of neurotomy we destroy pain ; and we may safely calculate on 
the simple pfTect of Uiat, whether local or constitutional ; and, limiting our expecta- 
tions to this, we shall rarely be disappointed. 

The operation of neurotomy bavins been performed, has Uie veterinary surgeon 
nothing else to do 1 He has got rid ot the pain which attended the ossified cartilage 
— the ring-bone and the anchylosis of the pastern and the colfm-joints ; shall he be 
ratisfied with the benefit he has obtained, great as it is 1 He will, or he should now 
try whether his former means and appliances have not more power. He will see 
whether, by means of his blister or his firing-iron — tlic eflfcct of which humanity for- 
bade him to put to the full test before — he cannot rouse the absorbents to increased 
and more efficient action, and not only arrest the progress of the bony tumoor, but' 
remove it. He will not merely suffer the usefulness ot his patient to depend on the 
continued suspension of feeling, but he will assure it by the partial or total removal 
of the morbid growth. 

In contraction of the foot, shall he be satisfied witli removing the agony occasioned 
by ^e constant pressure of the horn on tlie sensitive substance interposed between it 
and the coffin-bone 1 SShall he leave future improvement to the slow process of 
nature, or shall he net take advantage of the insensibility which he has produced, and 
pare the sole thoroughly out, and rasp the quarters to the very quick, and apply the 
unfettered shoe 1 W hen he has produced a disposition to contraction, and some degree 
of it, should he not actively blister the coronets, and use all other fitting means to 
hasten the growth of the honi to its pristine dimensions arui its original quality ? 

In navicular disease, after he has removed, by the application of neurotomy, that 
irritation which had so much to do with the perpetuation, if not the origin, of the 
complaint, should he not, with the assured hope of success, pass his seton needle 
through the frog, in order to get rid of every remaining lurking tendency to inflamma- 
tion 1 The blister and the firing-iron will have as much power in abating inflamma- 
tion and producing a bt-alihy stau^ of the foot, after that foot had been rendered insen- 
sible topain, as it had before. We should fearlessly say that it would liave much 
more effect, one grand source of irritatiou having been removed. The veterinary sur- 
geon and the owner of the horse are becoming more and more convinced of tliis ; and 
the dawning of a better day has commenced. 

The principle of neurotomy is plain and simple^— i/ is the removal of pain. Taken 
on this ground, it is a noble openiiion. It is that in which every friend of humanit)' 
Will rejoice. It may be abused. If no auxiliary means are adopted— if in canker or 
quitter, or inflammation of the lamina*, no means are used to lessen the concussion 
and the pressure— die destruction of \he part and the utter ruin of the horse are the 
inevitable consequences. Tlie primary result is the removal of pain. It is for the 
onemtor to calculate the bearing of this on the actual disease, and the future usefulness 
of the animal. 

On the question of the reproduction of the nerves there is no doubt. A horse is 
lame, and he undergoes the operation of neurotomy. At the expiration of a certain 
time the lameness returns, and he is probably destroyed. In the majority of cases it 
is found that the nerves had united, or rather that a new veritable nervous substance 
had been interposed. The time at which this is effected is unknown. There have 
not been any definite experiments on the point. 

Can the horse that has undergone the operation of neurotomy be afterwards passed 
as sound 1 Most certainly not. There is altered, impaired structure; there is 
unpaired MUon ; and there is the possibility of the return of lameness at some indefi- 
nite period. He has been diseased. He possibly is diseased now ; but the pain 
^ing removed, there are no means by which the mischief can always be indicated, 
^side, by the very act of neurotomy, be is peculiarly exposed to various injuries and 
affections of the foot from which he would othen^ise escape. 
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INSANITY. 

There is no doubt that the animals which we have subjugated possess many of the 
same mental faculties as the human being — ^volition, memory, attachment, gratitude, 
rpsentment, fear, and hatred. Who has not witnessed the plain and manifest display 
of these principles and feelings in our quadruped dependants? The simple possession 
of these faculties implies that they may be used for purposes good or oad, and that, 
as in the human being, they may be deranged or destroyed by a multitude of causes 
which it is not necessary to particularise. In the quadruped as in the biped, the lesion 
or destruction of a certain part of the brain may draw after it the derangement, or dis- 
turbance, or perversion of a certain faculty of the mind. It is only because the mental 
faculties, and good as well as had properties of the inferior beings, have been so 
lately observed and acknowledged, that any doubt on this point can for a moment be 
entertained. The disordered actions, the fury, the caprices, the vices, and more par- 
ticularly the frenzy and total abandonment of reason, which are occasionally shown 
by the brute, are in the highest degree analogous to certain acts of insanity in man. 
It is merely to complete our subject that they are here introduced. 

The reader is indebted to Professor Rodet, of Toulouse, for the anecdotes which 
follow : — A horse, seven years old, was remarkable for an habitual air of stupidity, 
and a peculiar wandering expression of countenance. When he saw anything that 
he had not been accustomed to, or heard any sudden or unusual noise, whether it was 
near or at a distance, or sometimes when his com was thrown into the manger with- 
out the orecaution of speaking to him or patting him, he was frightened to an almost 
incTedibie degree; he recoiled precipitately, every limb trembled, and he struggled 
violently to escape. Afler several useless efforts to get away, he would work him- 
self into the highest degree of rage, so that it was daujgerous to approach him. This 
state of excitement was followed by dreadful convulsions, which did not cease until 
he had broken his halter, or otherwise detached himself from his trammels. He 
would then become calm, and suffer himself to be led back to his stall : nor would 
anything more be seen but an almost continual inquietude, and a wandering and stupid 
expression of countenance. He had belonged to a brutal soldier, who had beaten him 
shamefully, and before which time he had oeen perfectly quiet and tractable. 

A Piedmontese officer possessed a beautiful and in other respects serviceable mare, 
but which one peculiarity rendered exceedingly dangerous — ^that was a decided aver- 
sion to paper, which she recognised the moment she saw it, and even in the dark if 
two leaves were rubbed together. The effect produced by the sight or sound of it 
was so prompt and violent, that she several times unhorsed her rider. She had not 
the sligntest fear of objects that would terrify most horses. She regarded not the 
music of the band, the >\histling of the balls, the roaring of the cannon, the fire of die 
bivouacs, or the glittering of arms. The confusion and noise of an engagement 
made no impression upon ber ; the sight of no other white object affected her. No 
other sound was regarded; but the view or the rustling of paper roused her to 
madness. 

A mare was perfectly manageable and betrayed no antipathy to the htiman being, 
nor to other animals, nor to horses, except they were of a light-grey colour ; but the 
moment she saw a grey horse, she rushed towards it, and attacked it with the greatest 
fury. It was the same at all times, and everywhere. She was all that could be 
wiidied on the parade, on the route, in the ranks, in action, and in the stable ; but if 
the once caught a glimpse of a grey or white horse, she rested not until she had 
thrown her rider or broken her halter, and then she rushed on her imagined foe with 
the greatest fury. She generally contrived to seize the animal by the head or throat, 
and held him so fast that she would suffocate him, if he were not promptiy released 
fiom her bite. 

Another mare exhibited no terror except of white inanimate objects, as white man- 
ties or coats> and particularly white plumes. She would fly from them if she could ; 
hot if she was unable to accomplish this, she would rush furiously upon them, strike 
at them with her fore feet, and tear them with her teeth. 

These instances are selected from various others, because they approach so nearly 
to what would be termed insanity in the human being. It is connned to one object,;*- 
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it is a species of monomania, and as decided insanity as ever the biped discovered. 
One of these horses, the second, was by lon^ and kind attention divested of this insane 
teiTor, and became perfectly quiet and useful ; but the other three bid defiance to all 
means of cure and to coercion among the rest. If sufficient attention were paid to the 
subject, many of the obstinate caprices and inexplicable aversions which we can 
nei&er conquer nor change would be classed under the term insanity. There cannot 
be a more remarkable analogy than that which sometimes exists between the insanity 
of man and these singularly capricious fancies in animals. The subject is worthy m 
attention. Has the principle of hereditary predisposition been applied to any of toese 
anomalies 1 

DISEASES OF THE EYE, 

The diseases of the eye constitute a very important, but a most unsatisfactory divi- 
mon of our work, for the maladies of this organ, although few in number, are frequent 
in their appearance. They are sadly obstinate, and often baffle all skilL 

We have spoken of fracture of liie orbit, and its treatment. Occasionally a wound 
is inflicted by a passionate or careless servant. The eve itself is rarely injured. It 
isplaced on a mass of fat, and it turns most readily, and the prong of the fork glances 
on ; but the substance round the eye may be deeply wounded, and very considerable 
inflammation may ensue. This should be abated by poultices, and bleeding, and 
physic ; but no probe should be used imder the foolish idfea of ascertaining the depth 
of the wound in the lid, supposing that there should be one, for, from the constant 
motion of the eye, it is almost impossible to pass the probe into the original wound* 
and the effort to accomplish it would give a great deal of pain, and increase the 
inflammation. 

The eyelids are subject to occasional inflammation from blows or other injuries. 
Fomentation with warm water will be serviceable here. 

The horse has occasionally a scaly eruption on the edges of the eyelids, attended 
with great itching, in the efiort to allay which, by rubbing the part, the eye may be 
blemished. The nitrated ointment of quicksilver, mixed with an equal quantity of 
lard, may be slightly rubbed on the edges of the lids with considerable good eflfecU 

The eyelids will sometimes become osdematous. Horses that are fed in low and 
humid pastures are subject to this. It is also the consequence of inflammation badly 
treated. The eyelids are composed of a lax structure, and the tissue is somewhat 
deficient in vitality — hence this disposition to enfiltration. Sometimes the collection 
of fluid accumulates so rapidly, and so extcnsivelvt that the eyes are closed. They 
should be well bathed witli warm water mingled with an aromatic tincture, llie 
cellular substance of the lids will thus be disposed to contract on their contents and 
cause their absorption. 

Old carriage horses are subject to this (edema ; and it frequently accompanies both 
chronic and common ophthalmia. 

Weakness and dropping of the upper lid is caused by diminution or loss of power 
in its muscles* Dry frictions and aromatic lotions will frequently restore the tone of 
theparts. 

The eyelids are subject to occasional injury from their situation and office. In 
small incised wounds of them ^rreat care should be taken that the divided edges unite 
by the first intention. This will hasten the cure, and prevent deformity. I? any of 
the muscles are divided, it is usually the ciliary or orbicularis palpebrarum. TYm 
lesion must be healed, if possible, by the first intention, and either by means of adhe- 
sive plaster or the suture. The suture is probably the preferable agenL 

Suppurating wounds in the eyelids may be the consequence of the necessary abstrac* 
tion or a considerable surface of the skin, in the removal of warts or tumoure. The 
principal thing to be attended to is the frequent removal of the pus by means of tow or 
cotton wool. The rest may generally be left to nature. 

Inversion of the lids is of very rare occurrence in the horse. 

Warts are sometimes attached to the edges of the lids, and are a source of great 
irritation. When rubbed they bleed, and the common opinion is trne-^that ^ey aie 
propagated by the blood. They should be taken off with a sharp pair of scissoiSy and 
their Tools touched with the lunar caustic. 
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The membrane which covers the Haw is subject to inflammation. It is, indeed, a 
continuation of the conjunctiva, the inflammation of which constitutes ophthalmia. 
An account of this inflammation will be better postponed until the nature and treat- 
ment of ophthalmia come under particular notice. 

The Haw, or Msmbrana Niciitant^ is subject to inflanmiation peculiar to itself, aris- 
ing from the introduction of foreign bodies, or from blows or other accidents. The 
entire substance of the haw becomes inflaimed. It swells and protrudes from the 
inner angle of the eye. The heat and redness gradually disappear, but the membrane 
often continues to protrude. The inflammation of this organ often assumes a chronic 
character in a very short time, on account of the structure of the parts, which are in 
general little susceptible of reaction. 

The ordinary causes of this disease in the horse are repeated and periodical at- 
tacks of ophthalmia, and blows on the part Young and old horses are most subject 
to it. 

Emollient applications, bleeding, and restricted diet will be proper at the com- 
mencement of the disease, and, the inflammation being abated, slight astringents will 
be useful in preventing the engorgement of the part. Rose-water with subacetate of 
lead will form a proper collyriura. If the protruding body does not diminish after 
proper means have been tried, and for a sufficient period, it must be removed with a 
curved pair of scissors. No danger will attend this operation if it is performed in 
time ; but if it is neglected, ulceration of the part and the growth of fungous vegeta- 
tions will give a serious character to the aflfair. A second operation may also be 
necessary, and even a third, and fungus hematodes will probably be established. 

Ulceration and caries of the cartilage will sometimes be accompanied by ulcera- 
tion of the conjunctiva. This will frequently prove a very serious affair, demanding, 
at least, the removal of the haw. 

The Caruncula Lacrymalis, or Tubercle, by means of which the tears are directed 
into the canal through which they are to escape from the nostril, is sometimes en- 
larged in consequence of inflammation, and the Puncta Lacrymalia, or conduits into 
which the tears pass from the eye, are partially or completely closed. The applicar 
tion of warm and emollient lotions vrill generally remove the collected mucus or the 
inflammation of the parts ; but if the passage of a stylet or other more complicated 
means are required, the assistance of a veterinary sur^on should be immediately 
obtained. The lacryraal sac into which the tears pass Irom the puncta has occasion- 
ally participated in the inflammation, and been distended and ruptured by the tears 
and mucus. This lesion is termed Fistula Lacrymalis. It has occasionally existed 
in colts, and will require immediate and peculiar treatment. 

COMMON INFLAMMATION OF THE EYE. 

The conjunctiva is occasionally the seat of great disease, and that which is too 
often destructive to the eye. Inflammation of the eye may be considered under two 
forais— the common and manageable, and the specific and fatal. The Common In- 
fiammation is generally sudden in its attack. The lids will be found swelled and 
the eyes partially closed, and some weeping. The inside of the lid will be red, 
some red streaks visible on the white of the eye, and the cornea slightly dim. This 
is occasionally connected with some degree of catarrh or cold ; but it is as often 
unaccompanied by this, and depends on external irritation, as a blow, or the presence 
of a bit of hay-seed or oatrhusk within the lid, and towards the outer comer where 
the haw cannot reach it : therefore the lids should always be carefully examined as 
to this possible source- of the complaint. The health of the animal is generally un- 
affected — ^he feeds well, and performs his work with his usual spirit. Cooling appli- 
cations to the eye, as the Goulard*s extract or tincture of opium, with mash-diet, and 
gentle physic, will usually abate the evil ; or the inflammation will subside without 
in^icaf treatment. 

SPECIFIC OPHTHALMIA, OR MOON-BLINDNESS. 

Should three or four days pass, and the inflammation not be abated, we may begin 
to tospect that it is Ophthalmia^ especially if the eye is very impatient of light, and 
^ cornea is considerably clouded. The aqueous humour then ofUn loses its tran»- 
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puency— eren the iris changes its coloar, and the pupil is excrcdingly contracted. 
The veterinary surgeon has now an obstinate disease to combat, and one that will 
generally maintain its ground in spite of all his efforts. For three, or four, or five 
weeks, the inflammation will remain undiminished ; or if it appears to yield on one 
day, it will return with redoubled Tiolence on the next. At length, and ofien uncon- 
nected with any of the means that have been used, the eye begins to bear the light, 
the redness of the membrane of the lid disappears, the cornea clears un, and the SdIj 
vestige of disease which remains is a sli^t thickening of the lids ana apparent un- 
easiness when exposed to a very strong h^U 

If the owner imagines that he has got nd of the disease, he will be sadly disap- 
pointed, for, in the course of six weeks or two months, either the same eye under- 
goes a second and similar attack, or the other one becomes affected. All again 
seems to pass over, except that the eye is not so perfectly restored, and a slight, 
deeply-seated cloudiness begins to appear; and after repeated attacks, and alterna- 
tions of disease from eye to eye, the anair terminates in opacity of the lens or its cap- 
sule, attended with peifect blindness either of one eye or both. This affection was 
formerly known by the name of moon-blindness, from its periodical return, and Boms 
supposed influence of the moon. That body, however, has not, and cannot have any- 
thing to do with it. 

"^hat is the practitioner doing all this while ? He is an anxious and busy, but 
almost powerless spectator. He foments the eyes with warm water, or applies sold 
lotions with the extract of lead or opium, or poultices to which these drugs may be 
added ; he bleeds, not from the temporal artery, for that does not supply the orbit of 
the eye, but from the angular vein at the inner comer of the eve, or ne scarifies the 
lining of the lid, or subtracts a considerable quantity of blood from the jugular 
vein. The scarifying of the conjunctiva, which may be easily accomplished with- 
out a twitch, by exposing the inside of the lids, and drawing a keen lancet slightly 
over them, is the most enectual of all ways to abate inflammation, for we are then 
immediately unloading the distended vessels. He places his setons in the chedc, 
or his rowels under the jaw ; and he keeps the animal low, and gives physie or 
fever medicine (digitalis, nitre, and emetic tartar.) The disease, however, ebbs and 
flows, retreats uid attacks, until it reaches its natural termination, blindness of one 
or botii eyes. 

The horse is more subject to this disease from the age of four to six years than 
at any other period. He has then completed bis growth. He is full of blood, and 
liable to inflammatory complaints, and the eye is ue organ attacked frt>m a peculiar 
predisposition in it to inflammation, the nature or cause of which caimot always be 
explained. Every affection of the eye appearing about this age must be regarded 
with much suspicion. 

It is a common opinion that black horses are more subject to blindness than otiiers. 
There is considerable doubt about this, or rather it is probable that that colour has no 
influence either in producing or aggravating the disease. 

As this malady so frequently destroys the sight, and there are certain periods when 
the inflammation has seemingly subsided and the inexperienced person would be 
deceived into the belief that all danger is at an end, the eye should be most carefully 
observed at the time of purchase, and the examiner should be fully aware of all the minute 
indications of previous or approaching disease. They are a slight thickening of the 
lids, or puckenng towards tne inner comer of the eye ; a difference in the apparent 
size of the eyes ; a cloudiness, although perhaps scarcely perceptible, of the surftice 
of the comea, or more deeply seated, or a hazy circle round its edge ; a gloominess 
of eye generally, and dulness of the iris ; or a minute, faint, dusky spot m the cen- 
tre, with or without minute fibres or lines diverging from it. 

The cause of this inflammation is undoubtedly a strong predisposition to it in the eye 
of the horse, but assisted by the heated and emnoisoned air of many stables. The 
heated air has much to do with the production of^ the disease ; the empoisoned air a 
peat deal more : for every one must have observed, on entering a close stable early 
in the morning, strong fumes of hartshorn which were nainful to his eyes and caused 
the tears to flow. V/nat most be the constant action of^this on the eyes of ^ horse 1 
The dung of the horse, and the litter of the stebles, when becoming putrid, emit 
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foines of Tolatile alkali or haitshom. Often, very soon after they are Toided, they 
begin to yield an immense quantity of this pangent gas. If we are scarcely able to 
beir this when we stand in the stable for only a few minutes, we need not wonder at 
the preyalence of inflammation in the eye of Uie stabled horse, nor at the difficulty of 
abating inflammation while this organ continues to be exposed to such painful excite- 
ment. Stables are now much better Tentilated tlmn they used to be, and ophthalmia 
is far from being so preyalent as it was fifty years ago. 

Tlie figirmer may not be aware of another cause of blindness, to which his horse 
it more particularlv exposed, tIz., confinement in a dark stable. Many stables in the 
ooantry hare no gfazea windows, but there is a flap which is open for a few hours in 
tbo day, or while the carter is employed in the staole, and when that is shut down 
almoct total darkness prevails. Let our reader consider what are his sensations 
when he suddenly emerges from a dark room into the full glare of light. He is 
daisied and bewildered, and some time passes before his vision is distinct. Let this 
be repeated several times daily, and what will be the consequence? The sight will 
be disordered, or the eye irreparably injured. Then let him think of his poor horse, 
who often stumbles and starts through no fault of his own, although he is corrected 
for his blundering, but because his eyes are necessarily weakened by these sudden 
transitions, and disposed to take on sudden inflammation with all its mtal results. 

Tlie propagation of various diseases, and this more than any other, from the sire to 
his progeny, has not been sufficiently considered by breeders. Let a stallion that is 
bliaa, or whose sight is defective, possess every other point and quality that can be 
wished, ^et he is worse than useless ; for a very considerable proportion of his ofi^ 
firing will most assuredly inherit weak eyes or become totally blind. There is no 
met Mtter established than this. 

Mr. Baker of Reigate puts this in a very strong point of view. He was called 
upon to examine a foal onl^ a few days old, which seemed to have some aflection of 
the bead, as from its birth it was totally unconscious of any object, although it ap- 
peared to the owner to have good eyes. It ran its head against Uie wall and the 
stsnders by, in such a way as to convince the surgeon that it was quite blind, and on 
examining ihe pupil of each eye, he found them greatly dilated and motionless, but 
beyond this there was no unhealthy appearance. 

He inquired about the sire, and found that his vision was very defeettve, and that 
of all the stock which he got in that part of the country not one colt escaped the dire- 
ful effects of his imperfect sight. He pcrsaaded the owner to have the youngster 
destroyed, and in tracing the optic nerve in its passage from the base of the brain, he 
found it in a complete state of atrophy. There was scarcely any nervous substance 
withm the tube that led firom the brain to the eye. 

The most frequent consequences of this disease are cloudiness of the eye, and 
cataract. The cloudiness is singular in its nature. It will change in twenty-four 
hours from the thinnest film to the thickest opacity, and, as suddenly, the eye will 
nearly regain its perfect transparency, but only to lose it, and as rapidly, a second 
time. 

The most barbarous methods have been resorted to for the purpose of removing this 
cloudiness. Chalk, and salt, and su^, and even pounded glass nave been introduced 
into the eye mechani<^ly to rub off the film. It was forsrotten that the cloudiness 
was the effect of inflammation — that means so harsh and cruel were very likely to 
recall that ii^ammation — that these rough and sharp substances must of necessity 
inflict excniciating pain ; and that, after all, it generally was not a film on the surfiioe 
of the cornea, but a dimness pervading its substance, and even sinking deep within 
it, and thorefore not capable of being removed. Where the cloudiness can be remov- 
ed, it will be best effected by first a^tinff inflammation, and then exdting the absorb- 
ents to take up the grey deposit, by washing the eye with a very weak solution of 
cofiosive sublimate. 

Opacity of the lens is another consequence of inflammation. A white speck ap- 
pears on &e centre of the lens, which gradually spreads over it, and completely ooy- 
eis it. It is generally so white and pearly as not to be mistaken— at other times it is 
mora hsxy, deceiving tiie inexperieneed, snd occasioning doubt in the mind of profiBS- 
sional mes. ^ Ws hsve seen many instances in which the sight has been considerably 
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affected or almost lost, and yet the horse has heen pronounced sound by yery fair 
judges. The eye must be exposed to the light, and yet under the kind of shelter 
which has been already described, in order to discover the defect. The pupil of the 
horse is seldom black, like that of the human being, and its greyish hue conceals the 
recent or thin film Uiat may be spreading over the lens. 

Confirmed cataract in the eye of the horse admits of no remedy, for two obvious 
reasons : the retractor muscle draws the eye back so powerfully and so deeply into 
the socket, that it would be almost impossible to perform any operation ; and, could 
an operation be performed, and the opaque lens removed, the si^ht would be so 
imperfect, from me rays of light not being sufficiently converged, that the horse 
would be worse to us than a blind one. The man who has undergone the operation 
of couching may put a new lens before his eye, in the form of a convex spectacle ; 
but we cannot adapt spectacles to the e^e of the horse, or fix them there. 

Since the publication of the first edition of ** The Horse,'* some controversy has 
taken place with re^rd.to the occasional appearance and disappearance of cataract 
without any connexion with the common moon-blindness. Mr. Clay deposed in evi- 
dence, that cataracts mi^ht be formed in a fortnight or three weeks — that he had 
known many instances in which they had been completed in less time, and without 
any previous apparent disease of the eyes ; and that he had detected them when the 
owners had not the slightest suspicion of disease in tho eye.* 

Mr. Cartwright adds, that he has known two similr.r cases. The first was of a 
horse that had two cataracts in each eye^two of thoin of the size of a large pin's 
head, and the other two treble that size. There was no vestige of former inflamma- 
tion ; and the person who bred him said that he never had been subject to inflamma- 
tion of the eye. In December 1831, these cataracts were plain enough; but in the 
autumn of 1832, they had completely vanished. 

In November 1832, Mr. Cartwright saw a five-years old mare, and detected a cata- 
ract in the ri^t eye, of the size of a coriander seed. He advised the owner to get 
rid of her, thinking that she would go blind ; but, being a useful animal, he kept her. 
In August 1833, Mr. Cartwright saw her again. The cataract had disappeared and 
the eyes were perfecLt 

That excellent vetennarian, Mr. Perclvall, had a somewhat similar case. A gen- 
tleman brought a horse one morning to the hospital, in consequence of its having fiJlen 
in his way to town, and grazed his eyebrow. On examining him carefully, the cornea 
was partially nebulous, and a cataract was plainly visible. Neither of Uiese defects 
was suflicient to attract the notice of any unprofessional observer, and both were 
unconnected with the slight bruise produced by the fall. The owner was told that 
the corneal opacity might possibly be removed ; but as for the cataract, he might 
regard this as beyond the reach of medicine. He returned with his horse on the fifth 
day, saying that the physic had operated well, and that he thought the eye was as 
clear as ever. Mr. Percivall examined the eye, and could discover no relic either of 
the corneal opacity or of the cataract. 

The opinion respecting cataract is therefore essentially modified. It is not neeeoa- 
rily the result of previous inflammation, althouprh in the great majority of cases it is 
so, nor does it al\vays lead to blindness. Still it is a serious thing at all times, and, 
altfiough existing in the minutest degree, it is unsoundness, and very materially lessens 
the value of the norse. 

" Were I asked," says Mr. Percivall, " how the practitioner could best distinguish 
a cataract of the above description from that which is of ordinary occurrence, and 
known by us all to constitute the common termination of periodical ophthalmia, I 
should say that the unusually lucid and healthy aspect which every other part of the eye 
presents is our best diagnostic sign ; the slightest indication, however, or the slightest 
suspicion of prior or present inflammation, being a reason for coming to a different 
conclusion. As to the period of time a cataract of this species, supposing it to be 
membranous, would require for its formation, I should apprehend that its production 
might be, as its disapp^rance often would seem to be, the work of a very short inter- 
val, perhaps not more than five or six days." As to the cause and treatment of it, 
■ ■ — ■ 

♦ Veterinarian, vol. vii. p. 41. t Veterinarian, vol. vii. p. 44. 
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we are at pieaent completely in the dark. If it does not soon disappear, the hydriodata 
af pelaah administered internally might offer the best prospect ot success. 

GUTTA SERENA. 

Another species of blindness, and of which mention was made when describing the 
letma, is Gntta Serena, commonly called elass eye. The pupil is more than usually 
dilated : it is immoyable, and bright, and glassy. This is palsy of the optic nerve, or 
its expansion, the retina ; and b usually produced by determination of blood to the 
bead. We have described it as a conseauence of staffgers. So much pressure has 
been occasioned on the base of the brain, that the nerve has been injured, and its func- 
tioo destroyed. The treatment of Gutta Serena is quite as difficult as that of cataract. 
We haTe heard of successful cases, but we never saw one ; nor should we be disposed to 
incur much expense in endeavouring to accomplish impossibilities. Reasoning from 
the cause of the disease, we should bleed ana physic, and administer Uie strychnine 
in doaee, commencing at half a grain, and not exceeding two grains, mormng and 
ni^t— Tery carefully watching it. If we succeed, it must be by constitutional treat- 
ment. As to local treatment, the seat of disease is out of our reach. 

DISEASES OF THE EAR. 

Wounds of the ear are usually the consequence of careless or brutal treatment. 
The twitch may be applied to it, when absolute necessity requires this degree of 
coercion ; but troublesome ulcers and bruises have been the consequence of the abuse 
of this species of punishment, and more especially has the famer done irreparable 
miaehief when he has brutally made use of his plyers. 

These bruises or wounds will generally — fortunately for the animal, and fortu- 
nately, periiaps, for the brute that inflicted the injury — speedily heal ; but occasionally 
ainuaea and abscesses will result that bid defiance to tne most skilful treatment. A 
simple laceration of the cartilage is easily remedied. Tlie divided edffcs are brought 
into apposition, and the head is tied up closely for a few days, and all is well ; but, 
occasionally, ulceration of the integument and cellular substance, and caries of the 
caitilagey will take place— ^cep sinuses will be formed, and the wound will bid defi- 
ance to ^e most skuful treatment. The writer of this work had once a case of thia 
kind under his care more than two months, and he was at length compelled to cut off 
the ear, the other ear following it, for the sake of uniformity of appearance. The 
lunar caustic, or the muriate of antimony, or the heated iron, must be early employed, 
or the labour of the practitioner will be m vain. 

It haa been the misfortune of the same person to witness two cases in which the 
auditory passage was closed and the faculty of hearing destroyed, by blows on the 
ear violenUy inflicted. No punishment can be too severe for these brutes in human 
ahape. Whenever there is considerable swelling about the root of the ear, and the 
fluctuation of a fluid within can be detected, it should be immediately opened with a 
lancet, and the purulent fluid liberated. 

The abscess usually begins to form about the middle of the conch, or rather nearer 
the base than the point. The incision should be of considerable length, or the opening 
will cloee again in four-and-twenty hours. The purulent matter having been evacu- 
ated, the incision should not be permitted to close until the parietes of the ulcer have 
adhered to each other, and the abscess is obliterated. 

The size and the carrying of the ear do not always please. The ears may be larger 
and more dependent than fashion requires them to be, and this is remedied by parinff 
or clipping tnem to the requisite size. On either side of the projection of the occipitiQ 
bone, and in a straight line forward and backward, a fold of tiie skin is pinchea up 
and cut away. The divided edges on either side are then brought together, and con- 
fined by two or three stitches — they presently unite, and the owner has a better- 
looking horse, and soon forgets or cares not about the punishment which he has 
inflicted on him. 

The eara of other horses may be auppoeed to be too close to each other. This fault 
IS corrected by another piece of cruelty. Similar slips of skin are cut away on the 
outride of the base of tne ear, and in Uie same direction. The edges of the wound 

11 ^ 
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ire tlieii broagfat together, confined hj sutures, and the ears are drawn fartfaflBr ^part 
from each other, and have different directions given to them. A veiy slight examine 
ti<m of either of the horses will readily detect the imposition. 

DEAFNESS. 

Of the occasional existence of this in the horse, there is no doubt. The beaatilbl 
play of the ears has ceased, and the horse hears not the voice of his master, or the 
soond of ^e whip. Much of the apparent stupidity of a few horses is attributable to 
their imperfect hearing. It occasionaUj appears to follow the decline of various dis- 
eases, and especially of those that aflEect tne head and the reroiratory passages. It 
has been the consequence of brutal treatment closing the conuuit of the ear, or rup- 
turing the tympanum; and it is certainly, as in ouer domesticated animals, the 
accompaniment of old ztte. 

In the present state of veterinary knowledge, it is an incurable complaint ; the only 
tiling that can be done is not to punish the poor slave for his apparent stupidly, pro- 
duced perhaps by over-exertion in our service, or, at least, the natural attendant of 
the close of a life devoted to us. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE ANATOMY AND DISEASES OF THE NOSE AND MOUTH. 

Wi now proceed to a description of the /ace, or lower part of the head of the Horse. 
Tlie fuual bona^ or bones of the nose (j j, d. 70, and a, p. 72), are connected vrith the 
frontal bones i^ve, and with the lacrymal, 1 1, and the bones of the upper jaw, / A 
on eidier side. They are united to^uer b^ a plain suture, which is a continualion 
of the frontal, and they terminate in a pomt at the nostril (0, p. 70). Hiey are 
rounded and arched ab^re, because they are exposed to occasional violence and injury, 
which the arch*form will enable them best to resist ; and at the base of the arch, 
where the main strength should be, they are overlapped by the upper jaw-bone, as the 
temporal bone overlaps the base of the parietal. These bones form a principal part 
of tne face ; and the length, or shortness, and the character of the face^ depend upon 
them. Sometimes there is an appearance of two little arches, with a depression 
between them along the sutures. This is often found in the blood-horse with his com- 
paratively broad h^ and face. The single elevated arch is found in the long and 
narrow face of the heavy draught-horse. 

The nasal bones pursue their course down the face, in some horses in a straight 
line— 4n others, there is a sligrht prominence towards the upper part, while in a con- 
siderable number, a depression is observed a little lower down. Some persons have 
imaffined that this deviation in the line of the face affords an indication of the temper 
of the animal, and there may be a little truth in this. The horse with a strai^t pro- 
file may be good or bad tempered, but not often cither to any great excess. The one 
with the prominent Roman nose will generaUy be an easy, good-tempered kind of 
beast— bardy — ready enough to feed, not always, perhaps, so ready to work, but may 
be made to do his duty wi3iout any cruel urging, and having no extraordinary preten- 
sion to speed or blood. On the other hand, a depression across the centre of the nose 
generally indicates some breeding, especially if the head is small, but occasionally 
accompanied by a vicious, uncontrollable disposition. 

There is another Miy, however, in which the nasal bones do more certainly indicate 
the breed, via., by their comparative length or shortness. There is no surer criterion 
of a well-bred horse, than a broad angular forehead, prominent features, and a short 
face; nor of a horse with little breeding, than a narrow forehead, small features, and 
leogtiiened nose. The comparative development of the head and face indicates, with 
little error, the preponderance of the animal or intellectual principle. 

Fncture of the nasal bones of the horse will sometimes occur from falling, or a kick 
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IT the brutality of the attendsnt. It ii genenlly follow«d hj 
J membrane of the nostrila, and by kciiiOTrtiage. Th ' 
Thage m^ naiwlly be uiMled by the application of cold watei eztetnally. 



laMntioa of die liaing membrane of the nostrila, and bv kcmoTrtiage. Tbe hvinoT- 
-^-— ntaij nanally be uiMled by the application of cold watei eztetnally. In apon- 
la bcmoiriiage this doea not often auceeed tmtil a conaidenble qnanti^ of blood 



.. e of a TeterinaiT amseou is 

He alone knowi the pieciae anatomy of the paiU, and ttiS hva 

tkaator or Ibe trtfUne, u ciicumslaiicea may Teaoiie. 

IHm ownar mn« not be too aangnine with regard to cases of this kind, for oaena^— 

nleention attended bj a peculiar and almost inBuQeiable Hteneh — ia too often ttw coa> 

aemenws or foundation may be laid, for the appearance, of glanden. 

SpontuteooB bleeding from the nose muet be carefully allied to. It may proceed 
frtan orer-fblness of the capillaries of the membraiia of die noae, or determinalian of 
blood to the bead, or general plethora of the system. Those that are CFTer&dand 
* ' t liable to it, as troop-horeee, brewera' horses, and hoisaa kept f 



. ranK boises, or in such as are out of condition, or 
worked hardly. It is always desirable to know whence the bleeding prooeeda— if 
from the noatitl alone, it will usually be confined to one side — if from uis lungt, the 
diecbaige is frcon both nostrils, and geiieiBllv mingled with mucus, or spume, — diofe 
is also a quickened reapiration, and more or less oough. 

If it is appaieutlv oonneeled with some slight cause, a dose of phyatc and quietness 
for a day or two will be sofGcient, and, if iwceesai;, a sligfat solution of alum ma^be 
injeeied np the nostril. If the bleeding is appatendy from the lungs, a more aenoaa 
eracnation will be required. 



Theae bones fomi tbe roof of an important cvnXj (see a, p. 73). Tbe udes are 
itttitnted above bv the nasal l>0Dea,aita,1ower down,Dy the upper jaw>boTwat (lype- 
r mast iU m i e»\ wbile plates from these latter bones project ana compose the |nlale. 



whieb is both ttie floor of the noeeand the roof of the mouth (f, p. 73). Abore (ne 
Sg. B), Dot naible in our cut, is a bone called the palatini, although it contiibntee reij 
litde U> the formation of the palate. It is the termination of the pelato, ot the border 
of tbe opeikiiw where the caritiM of the mouth and nose moot (Qg. 6). Tbe fronbl 
sjiusea, b, and large raeuities in the upper jaw-bone, and in the atomoid, I, and aplifr 
noid heme*, A, communicate with and enla^ the cavity of the noM. 




Thia caTitT ia divided into two parts by acartilase eaUed the St^um (see a, p. 79). 
It k oC coMidetable diicknesa and stnngth, and £videe die caviM of the nose into 
twaaqnalpaita. It ia placed in the centre for the purpose of attength, and it ia formed 
cttmtmft, in order that, by its ^radosl yieUing resistance, it may neubaliie almost 
aay fine* diat m^ be qiplied to it. 

Wfaen «• qwn tba nostti), we aee the membrane by which the cartilage, and the 
«kole of dte earitr of the nose, is lined, and by the colo«ii of which, mneh mine 
disA by that of die Wug of dM eyelids, we Judge of dis degne of fev«r, and par> 
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tioularly of inflammation of the lungs, or any of the air-paasages. The cut on the 
pieceding page shows the ramifications of the hlood-Yessels, both arterial and venous, 
on the membrane of the nose. It beautifully accounts for the accurate connexion 
which we trace between the colour of the nasal membrane, and various diseases or 
states of the circulation. By the sore places or ulcerations discovered on this mem- 
brane, we likewise determine respecting the existence of glanders ; and the interposi- 
tion of the septum is a wise and benevolent provision to hinder the spread of the 
mischief, by cutting off all communication witli the neighbouring parts, and also to 
preserve one nostril pervious, when the other is diseased or obstructed. The nasal 
cavity is, on either side, occupied by two bones, which, from their being rolled up 
somewhat in the form of a turban, are called the iwrbinaied or turhan-'thaped bones, 
f «, p. 73 ; part of the cartilage is cut away in our cut in order to display them. Tliey 
are as thin as gauze, and perforated, like gauze, with a thousand holes. Between 
them are left sumcient passages for the air. 

If they were unrolled, they would present a very considerable surface ; and on 
every part of them is spread the substance or pulp of the olfactory^ or first pair of 
nerves. These bones, lined with delicate menibranes, and covered by the olfactory 
nerves, are the Meat of nmU g and they are thus expanded, because the sense of smell 
in the horse must, to a very considerable degree, supply the place of the sense of 
touch and the lessons of experience in the human being. By this alone he is enabled 
to select, amongst the nutritive and poisonous herba^ of the meadow, that which 
would support and not destroy him. The troops of wild horses are said to smell the 
approach of an enemy at a very considerable distance. In his domestic state, the 
horse does not examine the different food which is placed before him with his eye, 
but with his nose ; and if the smell displeases him, no coaxing will induce him to 
eat. He examines a stranger by the smell, and, by very intelligible signs, expresses 
the opinion which he forms of him by this inquisition. The horse will evidently 
recognise his favourite groom when he has nothing else to indicate his approach but 
the sense of smell, "niese cavities are likewise organs of voice. The sound re- 
verberates through them, and increases in loudness, as through the windings of a 
Fiench horn. 

The extension of the nostril at the lower part of these cavities is an important part 
of the face, and intimately connected with breeding, courage, and speed. The horse 
can breathe only through the nose. All the air which goes to and returns from the 
lungs must pass through the nostrils. In the common act of breathing, these are 
sufficiently large ; but when the animal is put on his speed, and the respiration is 
quickened, these passages must dilate, or he will be much distressed. The expanded 
nostril is a striking feature in the blood-horse, especially when he has been excited 
and not over-blown. The sporting man will not forget the sudden effect which is 

fiven to the countenance of the hunter, when his ears become erect, and ids nostrils 
ilate as he first listens to the cry of the hounds, and snorts, and scents them afar off. 
The painful and spasmed stretching of this part, in the poor, over-driven post-horse, 
will show how necessary it is that the passage to the lungs should be free and open. 
The nostril should not only be laree, but the membranous substance which covers the 
entrance into the nose should be thin and elastic, that it may more readily yield when 
the necessi^ of the animal requires a greater supply of air, and afterwards return to 
its natural dimensions. Therefore, nature, which adapts the animal to his situation 
and use, has given to the cart-horse, that is seldom blown, a confined nostril, and 
surrounded by much cellular substance, and a thick skin ; and to the horse of more 
breeding, whose use consists in his speed and his continuance, a wider nostril, and 
one much more flexible. 

The inhabitants of some countries were accustomed to slit the nostrils of their 
horses, that they might be less distressed in the severe and long-continued exertion 
of their speed. The Icelanders do so to the present dav. There is no necessity for 
this, for nature has made ample provision for all the ordinary and even extraordinary 
exertion we can require from the horse. 

Some very powerful muscles proceed from different parts of the fiioe to the neighbour- 
hood of the nostrils, in order to draw them back and dilate them. Four of these are 
given in the following cut, which is inserted to complete our present subject, and which 
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will b« oAni nfemd to in the coune of odi work; I, n>t 0, txiip, an iriTiHw en< 
plojgd fbi thia piupoK. 




■ Tb* vppu put of the ligunant of the neek. 

> Tha liml tr I m tt tri («lM»U)t of the Blioiildar). liwng liom ths tnbwcla of ib« oodpnt, ihs 

HtMIMd (dip(l»-ihwBd) procew of ibo (emporal bona, utd iba tnimaraa procnM* 

(enaa ^OMCdODri of tha fear fint booaa of t&« neck, and the ligumni of tba DMk, ud 

goins 10 uia nnadaa of the ■bonldan, and the upper bone of the aim : to draw Bx- 

wardlbaabouldeiaiidaniii orliunUabead andiMck; and, whan Ihe two laraloia 

•et, to dcpraaa the head, 
e Tha tandoa eommoo to the agiHpIaiii Majsr (largai compUcaiod), maitpUniat (aplmt-liks)] 

10 tha maaiMd piocea of uie lempOTal bone, to hold up the he^, or, lbs moaclea oa 

ooa wla alaoa acting, to lam it, 
d Tla Mrrm ■nifUhrii (beloDgii^ 10 the bmM-boiu} and npper jaw, fiom (be cartilage in 

ftou of tha cheat to Iha angle of the lower jaw : to bend Ihe bead, or, if one ouljr 

acta, 10 bend it 00 one nde. 
e Ite ttyU w m x i l l a rit, from iha •lyloid (peodl-ahaMd) or coracoid (beak-ahapad) prooeaa of 

tha occiput, lo the angle of the jaw : 10 pall the jaw backwvd and open it. 
/Tha nifcapmla kyMeut, from under ihe ahoulder-blads, lo the body of the ■• Hyaidu (tha 

boaa at the root rf iha tongue fimnBd like ■ Greek «, >}: lo draw bach ibatbooa. 
g Tlw matitttr (chewing) ; a moai powerful moacle, coDatinittng the cbaek of iha bona :— 

fiom tha upper jaw bODo into the rough anrlace round the an^ of (he lower ; in eon- 

joBction wiih tha temporal muacle 10 doae iha mouih and chaw the bod. 
k Tha artiailaru (drcular) aurronnditig the eye and clcnng tha lida. 
i Tlw ijyuaMliraj. from the lygomatic arch and maaaeler to the corner of the mouth, 10 

draw back iha angle of ifao mouth. 
k The h^aofor (irumpeler), from the in>de of the month and cheeka, to the angle of the 

month, 10 draw it back. 
I The eaialit labii ntptriorii (beloi 

jonclioa of the auperior max 

ihe lq>, and dilate the noMrils. 
mMaUr marit lattnlu (aids dilator of the noatrii), rereraed 10 ahow the Taaaala and nanaa 

which it coTcra, going torn the conrii^ of the naaat and frontal b<Hiea, to ihe «a^ 

of tbe month, aod aide of the aoattil : to retract the upper lip and dilau the noauila. 
**'* ' > (great dilalor), """'"g in the ama olEce. 

M/truru (puller down of tbe ondei lip), 10 the tidee (]f tha under 1^ ; topnll 
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f The maxillary gland (gland of the lower jaw) with ita duct. 

t The jngiilar (neck) vein, after the two branchea have united. 

« At tmaietter, the submaxillary artery, a branch of the jugular, and the parotid duet, mm 

under and within the angle of the tower jaw ; they come out again at w, and climb up 

the cheek to be diitributed over the &ce. 
V The Tein and artery, passine under the zygomatic arch. 
« A branch of the fifth pair, the sensitive nerve of the face, emerging from under the parotid 

gland. 
y The main branch of the porti^ dura (hard portion) of the seventh pair, the swCor (moving) 

nerve of the face comiii|g out from beneath the parotid gland, to spread over the &ce. 
9 Branches of both nerves, with small blood-vessels. 

There are also four distinct cartilages attached to the nostrils, which, by their 
elasticity, bring back the nostrils to their former dimensions, as soon as the muscles 
cease to act. The bones of the nose (a a, p. 70, and p, 72) are also sharpened off to 
a point, ta me wider range for the action of the muscles ; while the cartilages are 
so contrived, as not only to dischaurge the office we have mentioned, but to protect 
this projection of bone uom injury. 

There are two circumstances, which, more than any others, will enable the reteri- 
nary surgeon, and tlie owner of a horse, accurately to judge of the character and 
degree of many diseases, and to which very few persons pay snfBcient attention ; 
these are the pulse, of which we shall presently speak, and the colour of the mem- 
brane of the nose. It is the custom of most veterinary surgeons and horsemen to lift 
the upper eyelid, and to form their opinion by the colour which its lining presents. 
If it is very red, there is considerable fever ; — if it is of a pale pinkish hoe, there is 
little dan^r. The nose, however, is more easily got at ; — ^the surface presented to 
the view is more extensive ; — ^its sympathy with almost all the important organs is 
greater ; — and the changes produc€Kl by disease are more striking and more conclu- 
sive. Let the reader first make himself well acquainted with the uniform Dale pink 
appeanmoe of that portion of the m^nbrane which covers the lower part ci the car* 
tua^otts partition oetween the nostrils, when the horse is in health and quiet; then 
the increased blush of red, betokening some excitement of the systeio— the streaked 
appearance of inflammation commenced, and threatening to increase— die intenM 
florid red, of acute inflammation — ^the pale ground with patches of vivid red, showing 
the half-subdued, but still existing fever — ^the uniform colour, although somewhat 
redder than natural, predicting a return to healthy circulation — ^the paleness approach- 
ing to white, marking the stage of debility, and sometimes interming^led with radia- 
tions of crimson, inducing the suspicion of lurking mischief; andT the dark livid 
colour of approaching stagnation of the vital current. These, with all their shades 
of difference, will be the guides to his opinion and treatment, which every one, who 
has studied them, will hi^ly appreciate. 

NASAL POLYPUS. 

By the polypus, is meant an excrescence or tumour, varying in size, structure, and 
consistence, and attached by a pedicle to a mucous surface. The true polypus is 
attached to mucous membranes, and is usually found in the nostrils, the pharynx, the 
uterus, or the vagina. Tumoure have been seen hanging loose in the veins and ven- 
tricles of the heart ; and in the larger blood-vessels there have been accumulations of 
the fibrine of the blood, with peduncular attachments. 

- The nasal polypus usually adheres to some portion of the superior turbinated bone, 
or it has come from some of the sinuses connected with that cavity. It escaped, 
while small, through the valvular opening under the superior turbinated bone, into the 
cavity of the nose, and there attained its full growth. 

No better account, however, can be given of the cause of their appearance, than 
that of tumours in other parts of the body. They evidently have a constitutional 
origin: they are frequently hereditary, and the animal in which they have once 
appeared, is subject to a return of them. 

by some means, probably the increasing weight of the tumour, and being in a 
dependent situation, the polypus is gradually detached from its base, and forces with 
it the soft and easily distensible membrane of the nose. As it continues to descend, 
this portion of membrane is farther elongated, and forms the pedicle or root of the 
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tumour ; — if that may be termed a root which is t mere duplicate of its inyestiiig 
membrane. 

The polypus, when it hangs free in the nasal cavity, is usually of a pyriform or 
pear-like shape ; and it varies in weight, from a few drachms to throe or four pounds. 

How is the surgeon to proceed 1 Uan he lay hold of the polypus by the finger, or 
the forceps, or (for these tumours do not possess much sensibility) tne tenaculum 1 
To ascertain tills, he will cast the horse, and fix the h^ in a position to take the 
neatest advantage of the light If he cannot fairly get at the tumour by any of 
these means, he will let it alone. It will continue to grow — the membrane consti- 
tuting the pMicle will be lengthened — and the polypus will at length descend, and 
be easily got at. Time and patience will effect wonders in this and many similar 



Supposing it to have grown, and the surgeon is endeavouring to extract it, he must 
not use any cpreat force. It must not be torn out by the root. The tumour must be 
gently brought down, and a ligature passed round the pedicle, as high up as it can 
conveniently be placed. If the polypus can then be returned to the nose, the animal 
will suffer very little inconvenience ; and in a few days it will slough off, and the 
pedicle will contract, and gradually disappear. 

If the polypus is so large that it cannot be well returned after it has been brought 
down, we must, notwithstanding, use the lisature, passing it round the pedicle suffi- 
ciently tightly to cut off the supply of blood to the tumour. We may then imme- 
diately excise it. Except the pedicle is exceedindy thick, there will be \Me or no 
hemorrhage. Should some bleeding occur, it will probably soon stop, or may be 
stopped by the cautery, which should, however, be avoided if possible ; for our object 
is to produce as little irritation as may be in the membrane, and the actual cautery 
will be applied with considerable difficulty in the cavity of the nose. 

In very oad eases, when the tumour cannot be drawn out of the nose, it may be 
necessary to slit up the ala or side of the nostril. It will be better, however, not to 
cut through the false nostril ; for that consists of a duplicature of such thin integu- 
ment, that the stitches can hardly be retained in it, when the horse will be continuidly 
snorting at the least inconvenience. It will also be difficult to bring the edges of this 
thin membrane accurately together again ; or if this be effected, there is scarcely life 
enough in it for the parts res^ily to unite. The false nostril should be avoidedl, and 
the incision made along the lateral edore of the nasal bone, beginning at its apex or 
point. The flap will then conveniently mm down, so as to expose the cavity beneath ; 
and diere will be sufficient muscular substance to secure an almost certain union by 
the first intention. The nostril being opened, the pedicle will probably be displayed, 
and a ligature may be passed round it, as already recommended ; or if it is not actu- 
ally in sight, it may probably gradually be brou^t within reach. 

NASAL GLEET, OR DISCIMRGE FROM THE NOSE. 

There is a constant secretion of fluid to lubricate and moisten the membrane that 
lines the cavity of the nose, and which, under catarrh or cold, is increased in quantity, 
and altered in appearance and consistence. This will properly belong to the account 
of catairh or cold ; but that which is immediately under consideration, is a continued 
and oftentimes profuse discharge of thickened mucus, when every symptom of catarrh 
and fever has passed away. If the horse is at flrrass, the discharge is almost as green 
as te food on which he lives ;--or if he is stabled, it is white, or straw-colour^, or 
brown, or even bloody, and sometimes purulent. It is either constantly running, or 
snorted out in masses many times a day ; teazing the horse, and becoming a perfect 
noisanoe in the stable, and to the rider. This has been known to continue several 
months, and eventually to destroy the horse. 

If the discharge is not offensive to the smell, nor mixed with purulent matter, it is 
probebly merely an increased and somewhat vitiated secretion from the cavities of the 
nose ; and, all fever having disappeared, will freauently yield to small doses of blue 
yitrid, given twice in the day. if fever or oougn remains, the cough medicine that 
wiU hereafter be described must be combined with the tonic. If the discharge is 
nunried with -pus, and very offensive, the vegetable tonics, gentian and ginger, may 
bearded to the copper ; but there is now reason to apprehend that the discharge will 
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not be controlled, and will terminate in glanders. Turning into a salt marsh wiD 
occasionally effect a cure, when both the mineral and the vegetable tonics haye 
fuled. 

OZENA. 

Ozena is ulceration of the membrane of the nose, not always or often visible, but 
recognised by the discharjg^e of muco-purulent matter, and the peculiar foetor from 
which the disease derives its name. It resembles glanders, in beinff confined, in most 
instances, to one nos^, and the submaxillary gland on the same side being enlarsed; 
but differs from it in the gland not being adherent, and the discharge, from its earnest 
stage, being purulent and stinking. 

There is sometimes a foetid discharge from the nostril, in consequence of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, or produced by some of the sequels of pheumonia ; distinguished, 
however, from ozena, by its usually flowing irregularly, being coughed up in mat 
Quantities, more decidedly purulent, and the gland or glands seldom affected, xha 
discharge from ozena is constant, muco-purulent, and attended by enlaij^ment of die 
glands. It is of immense consequence that we should be enabled to distinguish die 
one from the other ; for while ozena may, sometimes at least, be manageable, the 
other is too frequently the precursor of death. 

The cause of ozena cannot always be discovered. Chronic inflammation of the 
membrane may assume another and malignant character. In severe catarrh, the 
membrane may become abraded, and the abrasions may degenerate into foul and fcetid 
ulcers. It is not an unfrequent consequence of epidemic catarrh. It has been pio- 
duced by caustic applications to the lining membrane of the nose. It has followed 
hemorrhage, spontaneous, or the consequence of injury. 

In some cases, and those as obstinate as any, it cannot perhaps be traced to any 

Srobable cause, and the h^th of the animal has not appeared to be in the slightest 
egree affected. 

The membrane of the nose is highly sensitive and irritable, and an ulcer, in wbai> 
ever way formed on it, does not readily heal. It oilen runs on to gangiene, and 
destroys not oidy the membrane, but the bone beneadi, and even the caralaginous 
septum. This is rarely the^case in glanders ; and the ravages of the chancrous ulcers 
are usually confined to the membrane. The ulceration proceeds to a certain point— 
its progress is then arrested, usually by nature alone — the discharge gradually lessens 
— ^it loses its offensive character, and at length ceases. 

Local applications are seldom available in the treatment of this disease ; for we 
know not the situation of the ulcer ; and if we did, we probably could not get at it 
Some have recommended setons. Where are they to be applied t If the seat of 
ulceration is unknown, the seton may only &rive useless pain. Several po&t^morUm 
examinations have shown that the frontal sinuses are a freauent seat of the disease. 
Yet what injection could we use 1 An emollient one would be thrown away. A 
stimulating injection might convert ozena into glanders. Other examinations have 
shown that the superior portion of the central meatus was diseased. What instru- 
ment can be contrived to reach that 1 Internal medicines are almost thrown away in 
this complaint : yet something, perhaps, may be done under the form of a local appli- 
cation. The discarded nose-bag (undervalued at least by too many practitioners) 
will afford the means of employing an emollient fomentation. The steam from a 
bran-mash, scalding hot, will probably reach every part of the nasal cavity, and so 
afford some chance of being beneficially applied to the ulcer. It will, at least, 
thorouebly cleanse the part. By means of Uie nose-bag and the warm mash, the 
chloride of lime may be introduced into the cavity; not only combining with the 
extricated gases, and removing the fcetor, but arresting the ten((ency to decomposition. 

Then there is a digestive — a gentle stimulus to abraded and ulcerated surfaces, 
rousing them to healthy action, and without too much irritating them — turpentine. 
This may be applied in the form of vapour, and, in the best of all ways, by using 
the fresh yellow deal shavings instead of bran. This digestive may be brought into 
contact with every part of the Schneiderian membrane, and has been servic^le. 

There is another resource, and one that bids fairer to be successful than any other 
with which we are acquainted — the spring grass. It is die finest alterative, depun- 
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tif 6, and reetoratiye, in our whole materia medica ; and if it is accessible in the form 
qnT a salt maiah, there is no better chance of doing good. 

GLANDERS. 

The most formidable of all the diseases to which the horse is subject, is Glanders. 
It has been recognised from the time of Hippocrates, of Cos ; and few modem veteri- 
nary writers have given a more accurate or complete account of its symptoms, than 
is to be found in the works of the father of medicine. Three-and-twenty hundred 
yaais have rolled on since then, and veterinary practitioners are not yet amed as to 
the tissue primarily affected, nor the actual nature of the disease : we only Know that 
it is at the present day, what it was then, a loathsome and an incurable maladv. 

We shall therefore, in treating of this disease, pursue our course slowly and 
caatioualy. 

The earliest symptom of Glanders is an increased discharffe from the nostril, small 
in qoantity, constantly flowing, of an aqueous character, and a little mucus mingling 
withiU 

Conneeted with this is an error too general, and highly mischievous with regard to 
the character of this discharge in the earliest stage of the disease, when, if ever, a 
cnre might be effected, and when, too, the mischief from contagion is most frequently 
producM. The discharge of glanders is not sticky when it may be first recognised. 
It is an aqueous or mucous, but small and constant discharge, and is thus distinguished 
from catajnh, or nasal gleet, or any other defluxion from the nostril. It should be 
inqpressed on the mind of every horseman that this small and constant defluidon, 
ofedooked by the groom and by the owner, and too often by the veterinary surgeon, 
is a mo9t suspicious circumstance. 

Mi, James Turner deserves much credit for having first or chiefly directed the atten- 
tion of horsemen to this important but disregarded symptom. If a horse is in the 
higfaest condition, yet has this small aqueous constant discharge, and especially from 
one nostril, no time should be lost in separating him from his companions. No harm 
will be done by this, although the defluxion should not ultimately betray lurking mis- 
ehisf of a worse character. 

Iftr. Turner relates a case ver^ much in point. A farmer asked his opinion respect- 
ing a mare in excellent condition, with a sleek coat, and in full work. He had had 
her seven or eight months, and during the whole of that time there had been a dls- 
cbaige from the right nostril, but in so sliffht a degree as scarcely to be deemed worthy 
of notice. He now wanted to sell her, but, like an honest man, he wished to know 
whi^r he might warrant her. Mr. Turner very properly gave it as his opinion, that 
^ discbarge Saving existed for so long a time, he would not be justified in sending 
her into the market. A farrier, however, whose ideas of slanders had always been 
oonnected with a sticky discharge and an adherent glsmd^ bought her, and led her 
away. 

Thiee months passed on, when Mr. Turner, examining the post-horses of a neigh- 
booring inn, discovered that two of them were glandered, and two more farcied, whue. 
Handing next to the first that was attacked, and his partner in work, was his old 
aeauaintance, the farmer^s mare, with the same dischai^ from her nostril, and who 
had, beyond qnestion, been the cause of all the mischief. 

Tlie peculiar viscidi^ uid gluiness which is generally supposed to distinguish the 
diicharge of glanders nom all other mucous and prevident secretions belongs to the 
Mcood stage of the disease, and, for many months before this, glanders may havo 
edited in an insidious and highly contagious form. It must be acknowledged, how- 
erv, that, in the majority of cases, some degree of stickiness does characterise the 
£aefatfge of glanders from a veir early peri(3. 

It is a singular circumstance, for which no satisfactory account has yet been given, 
tint when one nostril alone is attacked, it is, in a great majority of cases, the near, or 
left M. Dupuy, the director of the veterinary school at Toulouse, gives a very sin- 

er account of this. He says, that out of eighty cases of glanders that came under 
■otice, only one was affected in the ri^ht nostril. The difference in the affected 
nofCril does not exist to so great an extent in Great Britain ; but, in two horsto out of 
tbes, (ff three out of four, the discharge is from the left nostril alone. We might 
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account for the left leg failing oftener than the right, for we mount and dismount oa 
the left side ; the horse generally leads with it, and there is more wear and tear of 
that limb : but we cannot satisfactorilj account for this usual affection of the left nos- 
tril. It is true that the reins are held in the left hand, and there may be a little more 
bearing and pressure on the left side of the mouth ; but this applies only to saddle- 
horses, and even with them does not sufficiently explain the result. 

This discharge, in cases of infection, may continue, and in so slight a degree as to 
be scarcely perceptible, for many months, or eren two or three years, unattended by 
any other disease, even ulceration of the nostril, and yet the horse being decidedly 
glandered from the banning, and capable of propagating the malady. In process 
of time, however, pus mingles with the discharge, and then another and a characteris- 
tic symptom appears. Some of this is absorbed, and the neighbouring fflands become 
affected. If there is discharge from both nostrils, the glands within me under jaw 
will be on both sides enlarged. If the disoharse is from one nostril only, the swdled 
gland will be found on that side alone. Glanders, however, will frequently exist at 
an early stage without these swelled glands, and some other diseases, as catenh, will 
produce them. Then we must look out for some peculiarity about these giands, and 
we shall readily find it. The swelling may be at first somewhat large and diffossd, 
but the surrounding enlargement soon goes off, and one or two small distinct ^ands 
remain ; and they are not in the centre m the channel, but adhere doeely to the jam em 
iheaffeeted tide* 

The membrane of the nose should now be examined, and will materially guide our 
opinion. It will either be of a dark purplish hue, or almost of a leaden emoor, or of 
any shade between the two ; or if there is some of the redness of inflammation, it will 
have a purple tinge : but there will never be the faint pink blush of health, or the 
intense and vivid red of usual inflammation. Spots of ulceration will probably appear 
on the membrane covering the cartilage of the nose — not mere sore places, or streaks 
of abrasion, and <^uite superficial, but small ulcere, usually approacning to a dreiilar 
form, deep, and with ^ edges abrupt and prominent. When these appearances are 
observed, there can be no doubt about the matter. Care should be taken, however, to 
ascertain that these nloere do actually exist, for spots of mucus adheriiu^ to ^ msHh 
brane have been more than once taken for them. The finger should, if possible, be 
passed over the supposed ulcer, in order to determine whether it can be wiped away ; 
and it should be recollected, as was hinted when describing the duct that conveys the 
tears to the noee, that the orifice of that duct, just within the nostril, and on the inner 
side of it, has been mistaken for a chancrous ulcer. Thb orifice is on the continua- 
tion of the common skin of the muzzle which runs a little way up the nostril, while 
the ulcer of glandera is on the proper membrane of the nose above. The line oH sepa- 
ration between the two is evident on the slightest inspection. 

When ulcere begin to appear on the membrane of the nose, the constitution of the 

horse is soon evidently affected. The patient loses flesh — his belly is tucked up 

his coat unthrifty, and readily coming on — the appetite is impaired — ^the strength nils 
—cough, more or less urgent, may be heard — ^the discharge from the nose will increase 
in quantity; it will be discoloured, bloody, offensive to the smell — die ulcere in the 
noee will become larger and more numerous, and the air-passages being obstmcled, a 
grating, choking noise will be heard at every act of breathing. There is now a 
peculiar tenderness about the forehead. The membrane lining the frontal sinuses is 
inflamed and ulcerated, and the integument of the forehead becomes thickened and 
somewhat swelled. Faicy is now superadded to glandera, or glandera has degene^ 
rated into farcy, and more of the absoroents are involved. 

At or before this time little tumoure appear about the muscles, and face, and neck, 
following the course of the veins and the absorbents, for they run side by side; and 
these the tumoure soon ulcerate. Tumoure or buds, still pureuing the path of the 
absorbents, soon appear on the inside of the thighs. They are connected together by 
a corded substance. This is the inflamed and enlarged Ijrmphatic ; and wceratioB 
quickly follows the appearance of these buds. The deeper-seat^^ absorbents are wff t 
affected ; and one or both of the hind-le^s swell to a great size, and become stiff, and 
hot, and tender. The loss of flesh aiM strength is more marked every day. Hm 
membrane of the nose becomes of a dirty livid colour. The membrane of the mouth 
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it ttmigely pallid. The eye is infiltrated with a yellow fluid ; and the discharge 
fnm the noee hecomes more profuse, and insufferably offensive. TTie animal presents 
one mass of putrefiKtion, ana at last dies exhausted. 

Tlie enlargement of the submaxillary glands, as connected with this disease, may, 
pflriiaps, require a little farther consideration. A portion of the fluid secreted by the 
membrane of the nose, and altered in character oy the peculiar inflammation there 
cxiflting, is absorbed ; and, as it is conveyed along the lymphatics, in order to arrive 
at the puoe of its destination, it inflames them, and causes them to enlarge and sup- 
poiBle. There is, however, a peculiari^ accompanying the inflammation which they 
take from the absorption of the virus of glanders. They are rarely large, except at 
flnt, or hot, or tender ; but they are characterised by a singular hardness, a proxmiity 
10 die jaw-bone, and, frequently, actual adhesion to it. The adhesion is produced by 
te iimammatory action going forward in the gland, and the effusion or coagulable 
lynqdu This luudness and adhesion accompanying discharge from the nostril, and 
being on the same side with the nostril whence the discharge proceeds, afford proof 
not to be controverted that the horse is glandered. Notwithstemding tiiis, however, 
dum tie caaee in which the glands are neither adherent nor much emerged, and yet 
then is constant discharge from one or both nostrils. The veterinary sur^n would 
have little hesitation in pronouncing them to be cases of glanders. He ^1 trust to 
the adhesion of the gland, but he will not be misled by its looseness, nor even by its 
abeenee altogether. 

Qkmden have often been confounded with ttrangla, and by those who ought to 
have known better. Strangles are peculiar to young horses. ^The early sta^ 
l e s c mbles common cold, with some degree of fever and sore tiiroat— generally witli 
dimeeBing cough, or at least iirequent wheezing; and when the enlargement appears 
beneath ue jaw, it is not a single small gland, but a swelling of the whole of the 
•■betanoe between the jaws, growing harder towards the centre, and, afker a while, 
amaiing to contain a fluid, and brewng. In strangles, the membrane of the nose 
ml be intensely red, and the discharge m>m the nose profuse and purulent, or mixed 
with matter almost from the first. Wnen the tumour nas burst, the fever will abate, 
aai tibe horse will speedily get well. 

Shonld the discharge uom the nose continue, as it sometimes does, for a consider- 
able time after the horse has recovered from strangles, there is no cause for fear* 
Simple strangles need never degenerate into glanders. Good keep, and small doees 
of tonic medicine, will gradually perfect the cure. 

Glanders have been confounded with catarrh or cold ; but the distinction between 
them is plain enough. Fever, and loss of appetite and sore throat, accompany cold— 
the qniading of ^e food and gulpii^ of tiie water aie sufficient indications of the 
latter of these ; the discharge from the nose is profuse, and perhaps purulent ; the 
glands under the jaw, if swelled, are moveable, there is a thickening around them, 
and they are tender and hot. With proper treatment the fever abates ; the cough 
disuipears ; the swellings under the throat subside ; and the discharj^ from the nose 
framially ceases, or, if it remains, it is usually very different from that which 
ehaiacterises glanders. In glanders, there is seldom cough of any consequence, and 
genemUy no cough at all. 

A running from the nose, small in quantity, and, from the smallness of its quantity, 
drying about tl^ edges of the nostril, and presenting some appearance of stickiness, 
will, m a few cases, remain after severe eatarrh, and especially after the influenza of 
i^ng; and these have gradually assumed the character of glanders, and more par- 
ticularly when they have been accompanied by enlarged glands and ulceration in the 
nose. Here the aid of a judicious veterinary sur^n is indispensable ; and he will 
•ometimes experience considerable difficulty in deciding the case. One circumstance 
win principauy guide him. No disease wUl run on to glanders which has not, to a 
coQfliaerable and palpable degree, impaired and broken down the constitution ; and 
eway di$ea»e that doe$ ihi$ uriUrun on to glanders. He will look then to the general 
stAle and condition of the horse, as well as to the sitnation of the glands, the nature 
of the discharge, and the character of the ulceration. . 

If, after all, he is in doubt, an experiment may be resorted to, which wears indeed 
the appearance of cruelty, and which only the safety of a valuable animal, or of a 
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whole team, can jastify. He will inoculate an aas, or a horse already condemned 
to the hoondfi, with the matter discharsed from the noee. If the horse is glandeied, 
the symptoms of glanders or fucy will appear in the inocolated animal in the ooune 
of a few days. 

The post mortem examination of the horse will remore every douht as to tiie 
character of the disease. The nostril is ^erally more or less hlanched, with spots 
or lines of indSammation of considerahle mtensity. Ulceration is almost inyariably 
found, and of a chancrous character, on the septum, and also on the ethmoid and 
turbinated bones. The ulcers eridently follow the course of the absorbents, Some* 
times almost confined to the track of the main yessel, or, if scattered atw the 
membrane generally, thickest over the path of the lymphatic. The ethmoid and 
turbinated bones are often filled with pus, and sometimes eaten throngh and carious; 
but, in the majority of cases, the ulceration is confined to the external membrane, 
although Uiere may be pus within. In aggravated cases the disease extends thiou^ 
all the cells of the fiice and head. 

The path of the disease do^^-n the larynx and windpipe is easily traced, and die 
ulcers follow one line-— that of the absorbents. In aggravated cases, this can genscally 
be traced on to the lungs. It produces inflammation in these orsans, characterised 
in some cases by congestion ; out in other cases, the congestion having sons on to 
hepatisation, in which the cellular texture of the lungs is obliterated. Most frequently, 
when the lungs are affected at all, tubercles are found — miliary tubercles— minvte 
mnulated spots on the surface, or in the substance of the lungs, and not accampmied 
by much innammation. In a few cases there are larger tubercles, which soften and 
buret, and terminate in cavities of varying size. 

In some cases, and showing that gland^re is not essentially or necessarily a diaeMe 
of the lungs, there is no morbid affection whatever in those organs. 

The history thus given of the symptoms of glandere will clearly point oat Hs 
nature. It is an affection of the membrane of the nose. Some say, and at their hmU. 
is Professor Dupuy, that it is the production of tubercles, or minute tomoors in the 
upper cells of the noee^ which may long exist undetected, except by a scaioely per- 
ceptible running from the nostril, caused by the iiritation which tney oecasion. Tham 
tuoercles gradually become more numerous ; ■ they duster together, suppurate and 
break, ana small ulcerations are formed. The ulcere discharge a poisonous matter, 
which is absorbed and taken up by the neighbouring glands, and this, with greater or 
less rapidity, vitiates the constitution of the animal, and is capable of communicating 
the disease to othere. Some content themselves with saying that it is an inflammap 
tion of the membrane of the nose, which may assume an acute or chronic fonn, or in 
a very short time, or exceedingly slowly, run on to ulceration. 

It IS inflammation, whether specific or common, of the lining membrane o( the note 
^possibly for months, and even for yeare, confined to that membrane, and even to 
a portion of it— the health and the usefulness of the animal not being in the slightest 
degree impaired. Then, from some unknown cause, not a new but an intenser action 
is set up, the inflammation more speedily nms its course, and the membrane becomes 
ulcerated. The inflammation spreads on either side down the septum, and the ulcera- 
tion at length assumes that peculiar chancrous form which characterises inflammation 
of the absorbents. Even then, when the discharge becomesffluey, and sometimes 
after chancres have appeared, the horse is apparently well. There are hundreds of 
glandered horses about the country with not a sick one among them. For months or 
yeare this disease may do no injury to the general health. The inflammation is purely 
local, and is only recognised by the invariable accompaniment of inflammation and 
increased secretion. Its neighboure fall around, but the disease affects not the animal 
whence it came. At length a constitutional inflammation appeare ; farcy is established 
in its most horribfe form, and death speedily closes the scene. 

What, then, is the cause of this insidious dreadful disease 1 Although we may be 
in a manner powerless as to the removal of the malady, yet if we can trace its cause 
and manner of action, we may at least be able to do something in the way of preven- 
tion. Much has been accomplished in this way. Glandere does not commit on^ 
tenth part of the ravages which it did thirty or forty yeare ago, and, generally speak- 
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^t it is now onl^ found as a frequent and pieralent disease where neglect, and filth* 

I want of Tentilation exist. 

GlmnderB may he either bred in the horse, or communicated hy contagion. What 
we liETe &Tther to f^mark on this malady will be arranged under these two heads. 

Inmroper stable maimeement we believe to be a far more frequent cause of glan- 
dors man contagion. The air which is necessary to respiration is changed and em- 
po is oned in its passage throu^ the lungs, and a fresh supply is necessary for the 
•■pport of life. That supply may be sufficient barely to support life, but not to pre- 
teod tbe vitiated air from again and again passing to the lungs, and producing irrita- 
tioD and disease. The membrane of £e nose, possessed of extreme sensibility for the 
puipow of smell, is easily irritated by this poison, and close and ill-ventilated stables 
c ft saest witness the ravaffes of danders. Professor Coleman relates a case which 
proves Co demonstration me rapid and fatal agency of this cause. ** In the expedition 
to Qmberon, the horses had not been long on board the transports before it became 
neeenaiy to shut down the hatchways for a few hours ; the consequence of this was, 
dm some of them were suffocated, and that all the rest were disembarked either 
g land ered or farcied.^' 

Ib a close stable, the air is not only poisoned by being repeatedly breathed, but 
there are other and more powerful sources of mischief. The dung and the urine are 
snftred to remain fermenting, and giving out injurious gases. In many dark and 
in-namged stables, a portion of the dung may be swept away, but the urine lies 
lor days mt the bottom of the bed, the disgusting and putrefying nature of which is 
ill-coDcealed by a little fresh straw which the lazy horsekeeper scatters over the top. 

The stables of the gentleman are generally kept hot enough, and far too hot, 
alAoof^i, in many of them, a more rational mode of treatment is beginning to be 
adopM ; but they are lofty and roomy, and the horses are not too much crowded 
tontfaer, and a most scrupulous regard is paid to cleanliness. Glanders seldom pre- 
vad there. The stables of the farmer are ill-managed and filthy enough, and ihe 
etdme and orine sometimes remain from week to week, until the horse lies on a pei^ 
feet dimghilL Glanders seldom prevail there ; for the same carelessness which per- 
■Bli te filth to aoemnolate leaves many a cranny for the wind to enter and sweep 
vrnvf ih» deleterious fumes from this badly-roofed and uncoiled place. 

The stables of the horse-dealer are hot enough ; but a principle of strict eleaolineas 
is enforeed, for there must be nothing to offend the eye or the nose of the customer, 
aad there glanders are seldom found ; but if the stables of many of our post-horses, 
and of those employed on our canals, are examined, almost too low for a tall horse 
to stand upright in them — too dark for the accumulation of filth to be perceived— 4oo 
6r from the eye of the master — ill-drained and ill-paved — and governed by a false 
principle of economy, which begrudges the labour of the man, and the cleanliness 
and comfort of the animal ; these will be the very hotbeds of the disease, and in 
maauw of these establishments it is an almost constant resident 

Qnndeis may be produced by anything that injures, or for a length of time acts 
spoD and weakens, the vital energy of this membrane. They have been known to 
ioDow a firactore of the bones of the nose. They have been the consequence of 
violent catarrh, and particularly the long-continued discharge from the nostrils, of 
wUch we have spoken. They have been produced by the injection of stimulating 
«Hi acrid substances up the nostril. Everything that weakens the constitution gen* 
eallj will lead to glanders. It is not only from bad stable management, but from the 
huddiipe which they endure, and the exhausted state of their constitution, that post 
and madiine horses are so subject to glanders; and there is scarcely an inflammatory 
iliaciMci to which the horse is subject &at is not occasionally wound up and terminated 
by the appearance of glanders. 

Among the causes of glanders is want of regular exercise. The connexion, 
ahfaoogh not evident at fbrst glance, is too certain. When a horse has been worked 
with peeoliar severity, and is become out of spirits, and falls away in flesh, and 
lefuses to eat, a little rest and a few mashes would make all right again; but the 
noom plies him with cordials, and adds fuel to fire, and aggravates the state of fever 
mat has commenced. What is the necessary conse<^uence of this? The weakest 
to the wall, and either the lungs or the feet, or this membrane— that of the nose 
19 
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•^the weakest of all, expoeed day after day to the stimulating, debilitatingr inflaeaees 
that have been described, becomes the principal seat of inflammation tiiat tenniiiates 
in fflanders. 

It is in this way that glanders have so frequently been known to follow a hard 
day's chase. The seeds of the disease may hare preTiously existed, but its progress 
wul be hastened by the general and febnle action ezcit^ — the absurd meaaiues 
which are adopted not being calculated to subdue the fever, but to increase the stiiii- 
ulus. 

Every exciting cause of disease exerts its chief and its worst influence on this mem- 
brane. At thedose of a severe campaign the horses are more than decimated by 
this pest At the termination of the reninsular war the ravages of this disease weie 
dreadful. Every disease will predispose the membrane of the nose to take on the 
inflammation of glanders, and with many, as strangles, catarrh, bronchitis, and pneu- 
monia, there is a continuity of membrane, an association of function, and a thooBand 
sympathies. 

There is not a disease which may not lay the foundation for glanders. Weeks, 
and months, and years, may intervene between the predisposing cause and the actual 
evil ; but at length the whole frame may become excited or debilitated in many a way, 
and then this debilitated portion of it is the first to yield to the attack. Atmoephene 
ii^uence has somewhat to do with the prevalence of glanders. It is not so fieqpent 
in summer as in the winter, partly attributable, perhaps, to the different state or die 
stable in the summer months, neither the air so close or so foul, nor the alternations 
of temperature so great. 

There are some remarkable cases of the connexion of moisture, or moist exhala- 
tions, that deserve record. When new stabling was built for the troops at Hythe, 
and inhabited before the walls were perfectly dry, many of the horses that had been 
removed from an open, dry, and hcuilthy situation, became affected with fflanden ; 
bat, some time ^ving passed over, the horses in these stables were as healuy as the 
others, and glanders ceased to appear. An innkeeper at Wakefield built some exten- 
sive stabling for his horses, and, inhabiting them too soon, lost a peat proportioB of 
his cattle from glanders. There are not now more healthy stables m the place. Hie 
immense range of stables under the Adelphi, in the Strand, where light never entera, 
and the suppty of fresh air ia not too abundant, were for a long time notoriously un- 
healthy, and many valuable horses were destroyed by glanders ; but now they are 
filled with the finest wagon and dray-horses that the metropolis or the country con- 
tains, and they are fully as healthy as in the majority of stables above-ground. 

There is one more cause to be slightly mentioned — hereditary predisposition. This 
has not been sufficiently estimated, with regard to the auestion now under considerar 
tion, as well as with respect to everything connected with the breeding of the horse. 
There is scarcely a disease that does not run in the stock. There is that in the struc- 
ture of various parts, or their disposition to be affected by certain influences, which 
perpetuates in the offspring the diseases of the sire ; and thus contraction, ophthalmia, 
roaring, are decidedly ner^itary, and so is glanders. M. Dupuy relates some deci- 
sive cases. A mare, on dissection, exhibited every appearance of glanders ; her filly, 
who resembled her in form and in her vicious propensities, died glandered at six years 
old. A second and a third mare, and their foals, presented the same fatal proof that 
glanders are hereditary. 

Glanders are hi^y contagious. The farmer cannot bo too deeply impressed with 
the certainty of this. Considering the degree to which this disease, even at the pre- 
sent day, often prevails, the legislature would be justified in interfering, by some 
severe enactments, as it has done in the case of the small-pox in the human subject. 

The early and marked symptom of glanders, is a discharge from the nostrils of a 
peculiar character; and if that, even before it becomes purulent, is rubbed on a 
wound, or on a mucous surface, as the nostrils, it will produce a similar disease. If 
the division between two horses were sufficiently high to prevent all smelling and 
snorting at each other, and contact of every kind, and they drank not out of the same 
j^, a sound horse might live for years, uninfected, by Uie side of a glandered one. 
The matter of glanders has been mixed up into a ball, and given to a healthy horse, 
wiAoat effect. Some horses have eaten the hay left by those that were glandered. 
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and no bad oovueqnence has followed ; but others have been speedily infected. The 
giaiid6roii8 matter must come in contact with a wound, or fall on some membrane^ 
2iin and delicate, like that of the nose, and through which it may be absorbed. It 
is easjf, then, accustomed as horses are to be crowded together, ax»d to recognise each 
other by the smell— -eating out of the same manger, and drinking from the same paU— 
to imagine that the disease may be very readily communicated. One horse has passed 
another when he was in the act of snorting, and has become glandered. Some fillies 
hsTe received the infection &om the matter blown by the wind across a lane, when a 
~ered horse, in the opposite field, has claimed acquaintance by neighing or snort- 
It is almost impossible for an infected horse to remain long in a stable with 
without irreparable mischief. 

If some persons underrate the danger, it is because the disease may remain unre- 
oogniaed in the infected horse for some months, or even years, and therefore, when it 
npearst it is attributed to other causes, or to after inoculation. No glandered horse 
should be employed on any farm, nor should a s^landered horse be permitted to work 
OB any road, or even to pasture on any field. Mischief may be so easily and exten- 
mAj effected, that the public interest demands that every infected animal should be 
soBunaiily destroyed, or given over for experiment to a veterinary surgeon, or recog- 
niaod Teterinary establismnent. 

lliete are a few instances of the spontaneous cure of chronic glanderis. The dis- 
eharae has existed for a considerable time. At length it has gradually diminished, 
and DMM ceased ; and this has occurred under every kind of treatment, and ^thout 
any medical treatment : but in the majority of these supposed cases, the matter vras 
oa^ pent np for a while, and then, bursting firom its confinement, it flowed again in 
doinile quantity : or, if glanders have not re-appeared, the horse, in eighteen or twenty- 
tbor months, has become fiux;ied, or consumptive, and died. These supposed coxes 
an few and far between, and are to be regarded with much suspicion. 

As for medicine, there is scarcely a drug to which a fair trial has not been given, 
and many of them have had a temporary reputation ; but they have passed away, one 
after the odtier, and are no longer heard of. The blue vitriol and the Spanish-fly have 
Md out lonmt; and in a few cases, eithor nature or these medicines have done 
wooden, but m the majority of instances they have palpably failed. The diniodide 
of eopper has lately acauired some reputation. It has been of great service in easM 
of fiuey, but it is not to oe depended upon in glanders. 

Where ^e life of a valuable horse is at stake, and the owner adopts everr precau- 
tion to prevent infection, he may subject the horse to medical treatment; but every 
hnmane man vnll indijpiantly object to the slitting of the nostril, and the scnping d 
the cartilage, and seanng of the ffland, and firing of the frontal and nasal bones, and 
to tlioae injections of mustud ana capsicum, corrosive sublimate and vitriol, by which 
the horse has been tortured, and the practitioner disgraced. At the veterinary school, 
and by veterinary surgeons, it will be most desirable that every experiment should be 
tried to discover a remedy for this pest ; but, in ordinary instances, he is not faithful 
to his own interest, or that of his neighbours, who does not remove the possibility of 
danm in the most summary way. 

I^ however, remedial measures are resorted to, a pure atmosphere is that which 
should first be tried. Glanders is the peculiar disease of the stabled horse, and the 
preparation for, or the foundation of a cure, must consist in the perfect removal of 
every exciting cause of the malady. The horse must breathe a cool and pure atmo- 
sphere, and he must be turned out, or placed in a situation equivalent to it 

A salt mareh is, above aJl others, the situation for this experiment; but then is 
Kndi caution required. No sound horse must be in the same pasture, or a neighboiir- 
in^ one. The palings or the gates may receive a portion of the matter, which may 
harden upon them, and, many a month aiPterwards, be a source of mischief— ^nay, the 
vims may cling about the very herbage, and empoison it Cattle and sheep should 
not be trusted with a glandered horse ; for the experiments are not sufilciently numer- 

m or decided as to the exemption of these animals from the contagion of glanders. 

Soppooing that fflandere*have made their appearance in the stables of a farmer, is 
_»e any danger after he has removed or destroyed the infected horse ? Certainly 
diere is ; bnt not to tiie extent that is commonly supposed. There is no necessity for 
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polling down the racks and mangers, or even the stable itself, as some hare done, 
llie poison resides not in the breath of the animal, but in the nasal dischaise, and 
that can only reach certain parts of the stable. If the mangers, and racks, and bales, 
and partitions, are firet well scraped, and scoured with soap and water, and then 
thoroughly washed with a solution of the chloride of lime, (one pint of the chloride 
to a pailfuU of water,) and the walls are lime-washed, and the hcnd-gear burned, and 
the clothing baked or washed, and the pails newly painted, and the iron-work exposed 
to a red heat, all danger will cease. 

Little that is satistactory can be said of the freverUion of glandera. 

The firet and most effectual mode of prevention will be to keep the stables cool and 
well ventilated, for the hot and poisoned air of low and confined stables is one of the 
most prevalent causes of glandera. 

Next to ventilation stands cleanliness ; for the foul air from the fermentinfr Utter, 
and urine, and dung, must not only be highly injurious to health generally, but irritate 
and predispose to inflammation that delicate membrane which is the primary seat of 
the oisease. If to this be added regular exercise, and occasional green meal during 
the summer, and carrots in the winter, we shall have stated all that can be done hi 
the way of prevention. 

Glanden in the human being. — It cannot be too often repeated, that a glandered 
horse can rarely remain among sound ones without serious mischief ensuing; and, 
worse than all, the man who attends on that horse is in danger. The cases are now 
becoming far too numerous in which the groom or the veterinary surgeon attending 
on glan£red horses becomes infected, and in the majority of cases dies. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat more manageable in the human being than in the quadruped. Some 
cases of recovery from farcy and glandera stand on record with r^^ard to the hnmui 
being, but they are few and far between. 

FARCY. 

Farcy is intimately connected with glandera; they will nm into each other, or 
their symptoms will mingle together, ai3 before either arrives at its &tal terminatioQ 
its associate vnll almost invariably appear. An animal inoocnlated with the natter 
of farcy vrill oflen be afflicted with glandera, while the matter of glandera will lire- 
qoentljr produce farcy. They are different ^pes or stages of the same disease. 
There is, however, a very material difference m their symptoms and progress, and 
this most important one of all, that while glandera are generally incurable, farcy, in 
its early stage and mild form, may be successfully treated. 

'While the capillary vessels of die arteries are everywhere employed in buUding op 
the frame, the absoriients are no less diligently at work in selecting and carrying 
away every useless or worn-out portion or part of it. There is no surface — there is 
no assignahle spot on which thousands of these little mouths do not open. In the 
dischar^ of their duty, they not only remove that which is become useless, and often 
that which is healthy, but that which is poisonous and destructive. They open upon 
the surface of every glanderous chancre. They absorb a portion of the virus which 
is secreted by the ulcer, and as it passes along d^ese little tubes, they suffer from its 
acrimonious quality ; hence the corded veins, as they are called by the farrier, or, 
more properly, the thickened and inflamed absorbents following the course of the 
veins. 

At certain distances in the course of the absorbents are loose duplicatures of the 
lining membrane, which are pressed against the side of the vessel and permit the 
fluid to pass in a direction towards the chest, but belly out and impede or arrest its 
progress from the chest. The virus at these places, and the additional inflammatioB 
there excited, is to a grreater or less degree evident to the eye and to the feeling. 
They are usually firat observed about the lips, the nose, the neck, and the thighs. 
They are very hard — even of a scirrhous hardness, more or less tender, and with 
perceptible heat about them. 

The poisonous matter being thus confined and pressing on the part, suppuration 
and ulceration ensue. The ulcere have the same character as the glanderous ones on 
the membrane of the nose. They are rounded, with an elevated edge and a pale 
surface. They are true chancres, and they discharge a virus as infectious and at 
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duifwoiiB at the matter of glanders. While they remain in their hard pvominmit 
stale, fhey are called buUona or farcy bud$; and they are connected together hy ^ 
ifliaiiied and eorded veins. 

In some cases the horse will droop for man}r a day before the appearance of the 
eoffded veins or buds— his appetite will be impaired — ^his coat wilt stare— he will lose 
isih. The poison is evidently at work, but has not ffained sufficient power to cause 
die absoibents to enlarge. In a few cases these buds do not ulcerate, but become 
hard and difficult to disperse. The progpress of the disease is then suspended, and 
poaaiblY for some months the horse will appear to be restored to health; but he 
bean the seeds of the malady about him, and in due time the farcy assumes its 
vimlent form, and hurries him off. These buds have sometimes been confounded 
with the little tumours or lumps termed auffeit. They are generally, higher than 
these tumours, and not so broad. They have a more knotty character, and are prin- 
dpelly found on the inside of the limbs, instead of the outside. 

Tei 



things are more unlike, or more perplexing, than the different forms which 
fiuej aasnmes at different times. One of the legs, and particularly one of the hinder 
legif will suddenly swell to an enormous size. At night the horse will appear to be 
peifbetly well, and in the morning one leg will be three times the size or the other, 
with considerable fever, and scarcely the power of moving the limb. 

At other times the head will be subject to this enlaranement, the muzzle particularly 
will swell, and an offensive discharge will proceed m)ra the nose. Sometimes the 
bone will gradually lose flesh and strength ; he will be hide4>ound ; many eruptions 
will appear in different parte ; the legs will swell ; cracks will be seen at the heels, 
and an inexperienced person may conceive it to be a mere want of condition, com- 
bined with grease. 

By degrees the affection becomes general. The virus has reached the termination 
of the ifsoibents, and mingles with the general circulating fluid, and is conveyed 
widi the blood to every part of the frame. There are no longer any valves to impede 
its p rogre ss , and consequently no knote or btidt, but the myriads of capillary absoibente 
tel penetrate every part become inflamed, and thickenedf, and enlaiged, and cease to 
di s c m a i ge their function. Hence arises enlargement of the substence of various parte, 
swellings of die legs, and chest, and head — sudden, painful, enormous, ana dis- 
timniAied by a heat and tenderness, which do not accompany other enlarj^emente. 

n is a question somewhat difficult to answer, whether farcy can exist without 
pievioiis glanders. Probably it cannot. There is the long-continued insidious pro- 
gress of panders — the time which may elapse, and often aoes, before the owner is 
aware or the veterinary surgeon sure of it— the possibility that minute ulceration may 
hsfe for a long while existed in some of the recesses of the nose — or that the slight 
diadiarffe, undreaded and unrecGgnlsed, yet vitiated, poisoned, and capable of com- 
■nnieating the disease, may have oeen long travelling through the frame and afifecting 
tbe absoibente, and preparing for the sudden display of farcy. 

One tiliinff, however, is undeniable, that farcy does not long and extensively prevail 
vidiout being accompanied by glanders^ that even in the mild stages of farcy, 
gluiderB may be seen if looked for, and that it never destroys the animal without 
j^tinly associating iteelf with glanders. They are, in feust, stages of the same 
mass. 

Glanders is inflammation of the membrane of the nose, producing an altered and 
poisoDOQS secretion, and when sufficient of this vitiated secretion has been taken up 
to pioduoe inflammation and ulceration of the absorbente, farcy is esteblished. Ite 
y w g i M e 18 occasionally very capricious, continuing in a few cases for months and 
yens, the viffour of the horse remaining unimpaired ; and, at other times, running 
OS to ite fatal termination wiUi a rapidity perfectly astonishing. 

Fkicy has been confounded with other diseases ; but he must be careless or ignorant 
viu> mistook sprain for it The inflammation is too circumscribed and too plainly 
NBBseted with the joint or the tendon. 

It may be readily distinguished from grease or swelled legs. In grease there is 
Qinnv some crack or scurfiness, a peculiar tenseness and redness and glossiness of 
ths ikui, some ichorous discharge, and a singular spasmodic catehing up of the leg. 
In fiuey the engorgement is even more sudden tnan that of grease. The horse is 
13 • s 
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well to-day^ and tOHnorrow he is gorged from the fetlock to the haunch, and al^ough 
there is not the same redness or fflossiness, there is great tenderness, a hurnisff heat 
in the limb and much general leTer. It is simultaneous inflammation of Si the 
absorbents of the limb. 

Surfeit can scarcely be confounded with farcy or glanders. It is a pustular erup- 
tion— tuWW^i^fn;*, as they are called, and terminating in desquamation, not in ulcer- 
ation, although numerous, yet irregularly placed, and never following the couiae of 
the absorbents, but scattered over the skm. 

Local dropsy of the cellular membrane, and particularly that enlargement beneath 
the thorax which has the Strang appellation of water-farcy^ have none of the charac- 
ters of real farcy. It is seneral debility to a greater or less degree, and not inflamma- 
tion of the absorbents. If properly treated, it soon disappears, except that, occasioD- 
ally, at the close of some serious disease, it indicates a breaking up of the constitution. 

Farcy, like glanders, springs from infection and from bad stable management. It 
is produced by all the causes which give rise to glanders, with this difference, that it 
is more frequently generated, and sometimes strangely prevalent in particular districts. 
It will attack, at the same time, several horses in the same ill-conducted stable, and 
others in the neighbourhood who have been exposed to the same predispoeine causes. 
Some ^ve denied that it is a contagious disease. They must have had little experi- 
ence. It is true that the matter of farcy must come in contact with a wound or sore, 
in order to communicate the disease ; but accustomed as horses are to nibble and play 
with each other, and sore as the comers of the mouth are frequently rendered by tlie 
bit, it is eas^ to imagine that this may be easily effected ; and experience tells as, that 
a horse having farcy ulcers caimot be suffered to remain with otners without extreme 
risk. 

The treatment of farcy differs with the form that it assumes. As a general mle, 
and especially when the buttons or buds are beginning to appear, a mild dose of 
physic should first be administered. The buds should then be carefully examined, 
and if any of them have broken, the budding-iron, at a dull red heat, should be applied. 
If pus should be felt in them, showing that they are disposed to break, they anonld 
be penetrated with the iron. These wounds should be daily inspected, and if^ when 
the slough of the cautery comes off, they look pale, and foul, and spongy, and dis- 
charge a thin matter, they should be frecjuently washed with a strong lotion of corro- 
sive sublimate, dissolved in rectified spint. When the wounds begin to look red, and 
the bottom of them is even and firm, and they discbarge a thick white or yellow mat- 
ter, the Friar's balsam will usually dispose them to heal. 

As, however, the constitution is now tainted, local applications will not be sufii- 
cient, and the disease must be attacked by internal meaicine as soon as the physic 
has ceased to operate. 

Oommve sublimaie used to be a favourite medicine, combined with tonics, and 
repeated morning and night until the ulcers disappeared, unless the month became 
sore or the horse was violently purged, when the sulphate of copper was substitnted 
for the corrosive sublimate. During this treatment the animal was placed, if poesible, 
in a large box, with a free circulation of air ; and green meat or carrots, and partieii- 
larly the latter, were given, with a full allowance of com. If he could be turned oat 
in the day, it was deemed highly advantageous. It is related by Mr. Blaine, that a 
horse, so reduced as not to be able to stand, was drawn into a field of tares, and dif- 
fered to take his chance. The consequence was, that, when he had eaten all within 
his reach, he contrived to move about and search for more, and eventually recovered. 
Many horses recover under the use of the sublimate, but the great majority of them 
die. 

Mr. Vines introduced a more effective medicine — eanUumda^ in combination like- 
wise with the vegetable bitters — as a cure for farcy and glandera. It cannot be denied, 
that many animals labouring under the former, and a few under the latter, were to all 
appearance radically cured. The medicine was suspended for a while if Section of 
the kidneys supervened. 

A still more effectual medicine has been introduced by Professor Morton, namely, 
iht dimodide of copper^ and it has been found of essential service in farey and in dis- 
eases simulating glanders. He says that its action is that of a stimulant to the 
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ibtofbent Tessels, and a tonic. The gentuui root is osually combined with it. Can- 
tharides, in amall quantities, may be adrantageoualy added. An indication of its 
influence is a soreness of the disused parts arising from the absorbent vessels being 
roused into increased action : the agent should then be for a time withheld.* 

Watbb-Farct, confounded by name with the common fercy, and by which much 
confusion has been caused, and a great deal of mischief done, is a dropsical affection 
of the akin, either of the chest or of the limbs, and belongs to anotner part of our 
subject. 

THE LIPS. 

The /rp0 of the horse are far more important organs than many suppose. They are 
the hands of the animal ; and if any one will take the trouble to observe the manner 
in which be gathers up his com with them, and collects tosether the mas before he 
divides it with his nippers, he would be satisfied that the horse would be no more 
able lo convey the food to hb mouth without them, than the human being could with- 
oat his hands. This has even been put to the test of experiment. The nerves which 
supply the lips were divided in a poor ass, to illustrate some point of physiolo^. 
T%e sensibility of the lius was lost, and he knew not when he touched his food with 
them. The motion of tne lips was lost, and he could not get the oats between hb 
teeth, although the manger was full of them : at length, driven by hunger, he contrived 
to lick up a few of them with his tongue ; but when they were on hb tongue, the 
greater part of them were rubbed off before he could get them into his mouth. 

It b on account of this use of the lips, and that they may be brought into contact 
with the food without inconvenience or injury to other parts of the faoe, that the 
heads of most quadrupeds are so lengthened. Several muscles go to the lips from 
different parts of the jaw and face. Some of them are riiown in the cut, p. 135. 
Hie orbicnlarb or circular muscle, p^ employed in pushing out the lips and dosins^ 
them, and enabling the horse to seize ana hold his food, is particidarly evident ; and 
in the explanation of the cut, the action of other muscles, t, k, m, and o, was de- 
scribed. The nerves likewise, y, taking their course along ^e cheek, and principally 
supplying the lips with the power of motion, and those, r, proceeding from the fora- 
men or hole in tne upper jaw, deserve attention. 

llie lips are composed of a muscular substance for the sake of strength, and a 

* A very interesting case of the cure of farcy in the human beinjg^ occurred in January » 1840, 
in the practice of Mr. Curtis, a respectable surgeon of Camden Town :— > 

" Mr. G., a student at the Veterinaqr College, had, about three weeks before, received a 
aUfht wound on the forefinger of the right hand, while dissecting a glanderad hone. The 
woond healed ; but, about nine davs afterwards, a small abscess tormed in the part, which be 
wooki not consent to have opened ; the pus was therefore absorbed, and the miger got well, 
sad neither the lymphatics nor the glands appeared to be affected. 

"Ten days afterwards, he was attacked with eiddiness while attending the lecture, and 
obliged to leave the room. He immediately applied to Mr. Curtis. He had three blotchiM of 
inflsmmiliiin of the skin of the rieht leff, varying in extent from two to four inches in diameter. 
The Isf was very painful when he walked ; aira he had also some small blotches on the left 
Isf. He had headache and thirst. His case was sufficiently plain— &rcy was beginning to 
develop itself. Aperient medicine was admimstered. 

*' On the foUowmg day, there were numerous small blotches over both legs and thighs. In 
■any of them the centre was of a pale green colour, having a somewhat gangrenous appear- 
, Tlie headache was worse ; there was a sensation of weight over the eyes, and tender- 

.. over the left frontal. 

" Mr. Curtis determined to put him under a course of iodine, of the tincture of which eight 
minims were ordered every fourth hour, the bowels being kept in a relaxed state. 

" On the fourth day, the centre of the blotches, which were still green, appeared to form 
cavities, containing a fluid, from about the size of a shilling to that of a half-crown. The 
blotcbes were surrounded by hard, defined edges, covered with cuticle, but the thickening of 
wUdi was gradually disappearing. 

" Two days after this, tne fluid in the cavities was absorbed, but round their edees were 
hnnps, or tuoerclee, about the size of peas. Several weeks passed before the tubercles quite 

"Mr Curtis remsrks, that so far as a single case will go, the intractable nature of this dis- 
— M seems to arise rather from neglect in its early stage, than firom any impossibility of sub- 
ing it.'*— I^s Vettrifiarian, vol. xiiL p. 353. 
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multitude of small glands, which secrete a fluid that covers the inside of the lipe and 
the gums, in order to prevent friction, and likewise furnish a portion of the mGistme 
80 necessary for the proper chewing of the food. The skin covvring the lips is ex- 
ceedingly thin, in order that Uieir peculiar sensihility may he preserved, and for the 
same purpose they are scantUy covered with hair, and that hair is fine and short. 
Lonff hairs or feelers, termed the beard, are superadded with the same intention. 
Theliorse is guided and governed principally by the mouth, and therefore the lips 
are endowed with venr great sensibility, so that die animal feels the slightest motion 
of the hand of the rider or driver, and seems to anticipate his very thouffhts. The 
fineneu or goodneu of the mouth consists in its exquisite feeling, and that depends on 
the thinness of this membrane. 

The lips of the horse should be thin, if the beauty of the head is regarded ; yet, 
although thin, Uiey should evidently possess power, and be strongl]|r and regularly 
closed. A firm, compressed mouth gives a favourable and no deceptive idea of tM 
muscular power of the animal. Lips apart from each other and hanging down, indi- 
cate weakness or old age, or dullness and sluggishness. 

The depth of the mou^, or the distance from the fore-part to the angle of the lips, 
should be considerable. A short, protuberant mouth would be a bad finish to ttie 
tapering face of the blood-horse. More room is likewise given for the opening of 
the nostril, which has been shown to be an important consideration. The bridle will 
not be carried well, and the horse will hang heavy on hand, if there is not consider- 
able depth of mouth. 

The comers or angles of the lips are frequently made sore or wounded by the small- 
ness, or shortness, or peculiar twisting of tne snafHe, and the unnecessary and cruel 
tightness of the bearing-rein. This rein was introduced as giving the horse a grander 
appearance in harness, and placing the head in that position in which the bit most 
effectually presses upon the jaw. There is no possibility of safely driving vrithoot 
it, for, depnved of this control, many horses would hang their heads low, and be dis> 
posed every moment to stumble, and would defy all pulung, if they tried to run away. 
Tliere is, uid can be no necessity, however, for using a bearing-rein so tieht as to 
cramp the muscles of the head, or to injure and excoriate the ai^es of the lips. 

The following is the opinion of Nimirod, and to a more competent judge we ooold 
not appeal : — ** As to the universal disuse of the bearing-rein with English horses, it 
can never take place. The charge against it of cruelty at once falls to the ground, 
because, to maice a team work together in fast work, every horse^s head must be as 
much restrained by the coupling-rein as it would be and is by the bearing-rein. Its 
excellence consists in keeping horse8' mouths fresh — in enabling a coachman to 
indulge a horse with liberty of rein, without letting him be all abroad, which be 
would be with his head quite loose, and of additional safety to the coach-horse, as 

S roved by the fact of either that or the crupper always giving way when he falls 
own. There are, however, teams in which it may be dispensed with, and the horses 
have an advantage in their working against hills. As to the comparison of the road 
coach-horses on Uie Continent and our own, let any one examine the knees of ^ 
French diligence and post horses, which are allowed perfect liberty of head, and he 
will be convinced tliat the use of the bearing-rein does not keep them on their legs.*^* 
The mouth is injured much oflener than the careless owner suspects by ^e pres- 
sure of a sharp bit Not only are the bars wounded and deeply ulcerated, but the 
lower jaw, between the tush and the ^nders, is sometimes worn even to the bone, 
and the bone itself affected, and portions of it torn away. It may be necessary to 

* New Sporting Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 99. 

The author of the " Essay on Humanity to Brutes/* Uikes the same view of the subject. 
** It is not," says he, "to the extent that has been supposed an instrument of torture. It m 
absolutely necessary in iast work, and useful on level ground. The objectwn to it is the tight- 
ness with which it u sometimes applied, and then it is a sad confinement to the head, and a 
source of very great pain. It is also disadvantageous when the horse is going up-hill, be- 
cause it prevents him from throwing his whole weight into the collar. It cannot, however, 
be done without, especially in the horse that is once accustomed to it ; but the poor ■witnal 
needs not to be so tightly reined."— 2^e Obligaiwn and Extent of Hmmanity to Brutee, h 
W. YoMott, p. 149. J y f J 
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laTe a sharp bit for the headstrong and obstinate beast ; yet if that bit is severely 
and unjustinably called into exercise, the animal may rear, and endanger himself and 
his rider. There can, howeyer, be no occasion for a thousandth part of the torment 
which the trappings of the mouth often inflict on a willing and docile servant, and 
which either render the mouth hard, and destroy all the pleasure of riding, or cause 
the hoTse to become fretful or vicious. 

Smmll ulcers are sometimes found in the various parts of the mouth, said to be pro- 
duced by rusty bits, but oflener arising from contusions inflicted by ihe bit, or nom 
mflammation of the mouth. If the curb-bit is in fault, a snaffle or Pelham-bit should 
be used. If there is inflammation of the mouth, a little coolin? medicine may be 
administered ; and to the ulcers themselves, tincture of myrrh, diluted with water, 
or alum dissolved in water, may be applied with advantage. 

THE BONES OF THE MOUTH. 

The bones in, and giving form to the mouth, are the superior maxillary or upper 
jaw (6, D. 68, and /, p. 70), containing the grinders : the anterior maxillary, or lower 
part of tne upper jaw (6, p. 68, n, p. 70, r, p. 73), containing the upper-nippers or 
cutting-teeth; the palatine bone (below 8, p. 72), and the posterior maxulary or 
under jaw (a, p. 68, and ti;, p. 73), containing all ihe under-teeth. 

The superior maxillary is, with the exception of the lower jaw, the largest bone in 
^ ftoe. It unites above with the lachrymal bone (t, p. 70) ; and, more on the side, 
with the malar, or cheek bone, k ; and a portion of it, continued upward and under- 
neath, enters into the orbit Above, and on the front of the face, it unites with the 
of the nose, j, and below, with the inferior maxillary, fi. That which most 
B8 notice in it externally, is the rid^, or spine, seen at 6, p. 68, but better deli- 
in the cut of the head, p. 72, continued from the base of the zygomatic arch, 
and acroes the malar bone. It, and the surface beneath, serve to give attachment to 
^ masseter muscle, concerned, almost as much as the temporal one, in the act of 
chewing. The dark spot (m, p. 70, and seen likewise at p. 68) marks the foramen, 
or hde, throogh which a branch of the fifth pair of nerves proceeds, to give sensi- 
bility to the lower part of the face. As it approaches the teeth, this bone separates 
into two plates, and these are divided by long partitions, which contain and firmly 
h<^ the upper grinders. The lower plate then projects inwards, and fonns (/, p. 73) 
tke principal portion of the roof of the mouth, and the floor of the cavity of the nose. 
The eonwponding bone on the other side, meets its fellow in the centre of the palate. 
The opper jaw-bone contains in it lar^ cavities besides those for the teeth, and these 
open intOt and enlarge the cavity of the nose. They are connected with the voice, 
but not with the smeU ; for the expansion of the olfactory, or smelling nerve, has 
never been traced beyond the bones and membranes of the proper cavity of the nose. 
Ilie nnxillary sinuses are generally filled with matter in bad cases of glanders. 

Below those, are the anterior maxillary bones (/, p. 68, a, p. 68), containing the 
upper catting teeth, with the tushes belonging to both the upper and anterior bones. 
TlMee are tl^ bones to which (see cut, p. 73) the upper lip is attached. The supe- 
rior and anterior maxillary bones are separated in animals with long faces, like the 
bOTse, that, by overlapping each other, strength might be gained. 

Tlie nalatine bone forms but a very small portion of the palate. It surrounds the 
edge of^the communication between the cavity of the nose and the back parts ef the 
moath. 

THE PALATE. 

Adherinff to a portion of the three bones just described, and constituting the lining 
of the roof of the month, is the palate (/, p. 73), composed of an elastic and dense 
substance, divided into several ridges (»lled 6m. The following cut gives a view 
of them. 

It will also point out the bleeding place, if it should occasionally be deemed advi- 
wMm to abstract blood from the mouth; or if the horse should be attacked with 
jnegrims on a journey, and the driver, having no lancet, should be compelled to make 
oae of his knife, the incision should be mB& between the central and second nipffsrs 
an either side, about an inch within the mouth, and cutting through the second bar. 
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A Bti«ain of blood will be thus obiuaed, wUah will 
ueuallj cease to flow when two oi thiM qnulB have 
escaped, or may generally be airested by the applica- 
tion i^ a sponge filled with cold water. 

This, howevei, ia a make-shift aort of bleeding 
thai may be a]lan:able on a joamey, and pouibly in 
some cases of tampas, but which is decidedly otjeo- 
tionable as the usual mode of abatneling blood. 
The quantity withdrawn cannot be meaaund, the 
degree of inflammation cannot be ascertained by tlM 
manner in which it coagulates, and llieie mnj be 
difficulty to the operator, and aanoysnce and p«u to 
the horse, in stopping the bleeding. 

liiis cut likewise depicts the apj>earance of the 
Toof of the mouth, if the bars were dissected off, ud 
of the numerous TeMels, ailerial and venouSt whkh 
ramify o»et it. 

LAMPAS. 
The bars occasionallT swell, and rise to a letel 
with, end even t>eyond the edge of, the teeth. Tbey 
are Teir sore, and the hoiae f^a badly on account if 
the pain he suffers from the pressure of the food on 
1 them. iW is ^ed the Lanpas. It nwy arise 
from inflammation of the gums, propagated to the 
/ bars, when the horee is shedding hia teeth — and 
young horses are more subject to it than often — or 
from some slight febrile tendency in the constitutiini 
generally, as when a young horse has lately been 
taken up from gnsa, and has been over-fed, ot not sufficiently exercised. At timnni 
it appears in aged horses ; for the process of growth in the teeth of the hone is con- 
tinued dniing Uie whole life of the animal. 

In the majority of cases, the swelling will soon subside without medical trektment; 
or a few mashes, and gentle alteratives, will relieve the animal. A few alif^t inci- 
sions across the beis with a lancet, or penknife, will relieve the inflsmmation, and 
cause the swelling lo subside ; indeed, this scarification of the bars in lamnss will 
seldom do harm, although it is far from being so neceasaij as is supposed. Tlte 
brutal custom of the farner, who sears and burns down the bars with a redact iran, 
is most objectionable. It is torturing the horse to no purpose, and rendering that pan 
callous, on the delicate sensibility of which all the pleasure and safety of nding and 
driving depend. It may be prudent, in case of lampae, to examine the grindeia, and 
more particuJarly the tushes, in order to ascertain wheOier eitbet of them is makii^ 
its way through the gum. If it is so, two incisiona across each other should be mads 
OD-the tooth, and the horse will experience immediate relief. 

THE LOWER JAW. 
Tlie posterior or lower jaw may be considered as forming the floor of the moadi, 
(a, p. 68, or to, p. 73). The body, or lower pert of it, contains the nnder eottiiig 
teeth and the tushes, and at the sides era two flat pieces of bone, containing the 
grinders. On the inside, and opposite to a, p. 68, is a foramen, or hole, tbroi^ 
wbuch blood-vessels and nerves enter to supply the teeth, end some of which escape 
again at another orifice on the outside, and near the nippers. The branches an 
broader and thinner, reended at the angle of the jaw, end terminating in two prooessst. 
One, the comcoid, from its sharpness, or supposed teserobtartce to a beak, pssaes 
under the zygomatic areh (see p. 68) ; and the temporal muscle, arising from the 
whole surface of the pariet^ bone (see p. 74), is inserted into it, and wrapped roood 
it; and by its action, principally, the jaw is moved, and the food is ground. His 
other, the conduloid, or rounded process, is received into the glenoid (shallow) caviw 
ofthe temporal bone, at the base of the tvgomatic areh, and &rms the joint on wbitt 
the lower jaw moves. This joint is easily seen in the cut at p. 66 ; and being plac«d 
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to the insertion of the muscle, or the centre of motion, the temporal muscle 
act with Tery considerable mechanical disadTantage, and, ccmseqaenUy, most 
89 immense power. 
This joint is admirablv contriTed for the purpose which the animal requires. It 
will admit treeiy and perroctly of the simple motion of a hinge, and that is the action 
of the law in nipping the herbage and seiaing the com. But the grass, and more 
Mitieamrlj the com, must be crashed and bruised before it is fit for digestion. 
ounple champing, which is the motion of the human lower jaw, and tiiat of most 
Wasls of prey, would very imperfectly break down the com. It must be put into a 
mil] ; it must be actually ground. 
It tt pat into the mill, and as perfect a one as imagination can conceiTe. 
Tbtb following cuts represent tne glenoid carity, in a carnivorous or flesh-eating, and 
hwbi yorous or grass-eating, animal, viz. the tiger and the horse : the one requiring a 
sniple hinge-luLe motion of the lower jaw to tear and crush the food ; ihe other, a 
Isleral or grinding motion to bring it into a pulpy form. We first examine this 
ea^rhy in the ti|[er represented at B. At the root of the zygomatic process D, is a 
hoUoiw with a ndge along the greater part of the upper and inner side of it, standing 
to a considerable height, and curling over the cavity. At the lower and <^>poeite 

F 





edffe of the cavity, but on the outside, is a similar rid^, E, likewise rising abraptly 
and eurlinffover. At C is another and more perfect view of this cavity in a different 
dilectioik The head of the lower jaw is received into this hollow, and presses against 
these ridges, and is partially surrounded by them, and forms with theni a very strong 
joint whertf dislocation is scarcely possible, and the hin^like or cranching motion 
IS admitted to its fullest extent ; permitting the animal violently to seize his prvjr, to 
kM it firmly, and to crush it to pieces ; but from the extent and curling form of the 
iJdM, forbidding, except to a very slight degree, all lateral and grinding motioo, 
ana this, becanse the animal does not want it. 

As before mentioned, the food of the horse must be ground. Simple bruising and 
champing would not sufficiently comminute it for the purposes of digestion. We 
then observe the different construction of the parts to effect tnis. A fives the glenoid 
cavity of the horse. First, diere is the upper ridge assuming a rounded form, F, and 
therefore caUed the matioid procea; 2ljm — a peculiarity in the horse — the mastoid 
process of the 9quamou» portion of the temporal bone : sufficiently strong to support 
the pressure and action or the lower jaw when cropping the food or seizing an enemy, 
but not encircling the head df that bone, and reaching only a little way alon^ the side 
of the cavity, where it terminates, having its edges rounded off so as to admit, and to 
be evid«itly destined for, a circular motion about it. At the other and lower edge 
of the cavity, and on the outside, G is placed — not a curlingr rid^ as in the tiger, but 
a mere tubercle : and for what reason t evidently to limit this lateral or circular 
motion— to permit it as far as the necessities of the animal require it, and then, to 
irrest it. How is this done ? Not suddenly or abraptly ; but the tubercle, of whi6h 
we have already spoken as strengthening this portion of the zygomatic arch, now 
disehaigintf another office, has a smooth and gradual ascent to it, up which the lower 
jaw may climb to a certain extent, and then, oy degrees, be stopped. We speak not 
now of the moveable cartilage wbidi is placed in tms cavity, and between the bonM, 
to lender the motion easier and freer. It is found in this jcnnt in every quadraped ; 
and it is found wherever motions are rapid and of long continuance. 
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So great is the conformity between the stnictoTe of the animal and hia destinatiopy 
that a tolerable student in comparative anatomy, by a mere inspection of the glenoid 
cavity, would at once determine whether the animal to which it belonged was car- 
lUTorous, and wanted no lateral motion of the jaw ; or omniTorous, living occaaionaUy 
on all kinds of food, and requiring some decree of grinding motion ; or herbiToroiiSy 
and needing the constant use of this admirably-constructed mill. 

At g^ p. 135, is represented the mas$eier muscle, an exceedingly strong onOf codp 
stituting the cheek of the horse — arising from the superior maxulary under the ridffe 
continued from the zygomatic arch, and inserted into the lower jaw, and particnlany 
round the rough border at the angle of the jaw. This acts with the temporal moscUi 
in closing the jaw, and in giving the direct cutting or champing motion of it. 

Within the lower jaw, on either side, and occupying the whole of the hollowed 
portion of tiiem, and opposite to the masseters, are the pterygoid muscles, goinff from 
the jaws to bones more in the centre of the channel, likewise closing the mouu, aad 
also, by their alternate action, giving that grinding motion which has been described. 
Tlie space between the branches of the lower jaw, called the channel^ is of consider' 
able consequence. It may be a little too wide, and then the face will have a clnmsy 
appearance : but if it is too narrow, the horse will never be able to bend his head 
freely and gracefully ; he will be always pulling or boring upon the hand, nor can he 
possibly be well reined in. 

The jaws contain the teeth, which are the millstones employed in comminuting the 
food. The mouth of the horse at five years old contains forty teeth, viz. six nippers 
or cutting teeth in front, a tush on each side, and six molars, or grinding teeth, above 
and below. They are contained in cavities in the upper and lower jaws, surrounded 
by bony partitions, to which they are accurately fitted, and by which they are firmly 
supportea. For a little way above these bony cavities, they are surrounded by a hard 
suDstance called the ffum, so dense, and adhering so closely to the teeth and the jaws 
as not to be separated without very great difficulty — singularly compact, that it may 
not be wounded by the hard or sharp particles of the food, and almost devoid of feel- 
inff, for the same purpose. 
Seven or eight months before the foal is bom, the germs or beffinnings of the teeth 

are visible in the cavities of the jaws. Tne tooth grows, and 
presses to the surface of the ^ra, and forces its way Siroug^ it ; 
and, at the time of birth, the first and second grinders have 
aopeared, large compared with the size of the jaw, and seemingly 
filling it. In the course of seven or eight days the two central 
nippers are seen as here represented. Iney likewise appear to 
be large, and to fill the front of the mouth ; sdthough they will 
afterwards be found to be small, compared with the permanent 
teeth that follow. In the course of the first month the tWid 
grinder appears above and below, and, not Xon^ after, and gener- 
ally before six weeks have expired, another incisor above and 
below will be seen on each side of the two first, which have now 
considerably gro^Ti, but not attained their perfect hei^t. The 
second cut will represent the appearance of the mouth at that time. 
At two months, the central nippers will have reached 
their natural level, and between the second and third 
month the second pair will have overtaken them. They 
will then begin to wear away a little, and the outer edge, 
which was at first somewhat raised and sharp, is brought 
to a level with the inner one, and so tfie mouth continues 
until some time between the sixth and ninth month, when 
another nipper begins to appear on each side of the two 
first, making six above and below, and completing the 
colt's mouth ; after which, the only observable diflference, 
until between the second and third year, is in the wear of 
these teeth. 

The term nipper is familiar to the horseman and the fiu>- 
rier, and much better expresses the action of these teeth 
than the word incisor or cutter, which is adopted by anato- 
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nwU. Whoovar has obserred a horse in the act of browsing, and the twiich of lli« 
bead which acconipaniea the separation of each portion of grass, will perceive thkt 
it is nipped or torn rulher than cut off. 

"niese teeth are covered with a polished and exceedingij hard substance, called the 
cumel. It spreads oTer that ponton of tlie teeth which appeara above the gum, and 
not only so, but as they are to oe so much employed in nipping the grass, and gath- 
enng up the animal's food, and In such employment even this hard substance must 
be BiBdiially worn away, a portion of it, a^ it passes over the apper surface of the 
leeUi, is bent inward, and sunk into the body of the teeth, and forms a tittle pit in 
them. The inside and bottom of this pit being blackened by the food, conatiiutes the 
mart of the teeth, by the gradaat disappearance of which, in consequence of the wearing 
down of the edge, we are enabled, for several years, to Judge of the age of the animal! 
"Ilie colt's nipping teeth are rounded in front, somewhat hollow towards the mouUi, 
and present at first a cutting surface, wiih the outer edge rising in a slanting direction 
above the inner edge. This, howuvei, soons begins to wear down until both surfaces 
are level, and the mark, which was originally long and narrow, becomes shorter, and 
wider, and fainter. At six months the four nippers are beginning to wear to a level. 
1^ annexed cut will convey some idea of the appearance of the teeth at twelve 
moittlM. l^e four middle tenth are almost level, and the corner ones becoming so. 
The mark in the two middle teeth is wide and faint; in 
the two next teeth it is darker, and longer, and narrower; 
and in the corner teeth it is darkest, and longest, and nat- 
rowest. 
The back teeth, or grinders, will not guide us far in 
\ ascertaining the age of the animal, for we cannot easily 
\\ inspect them; but (here are some interesting particulars 
Jl connected with them. The foal is bom with two grinders 
ach Jaw, above and below; or they appear within 
three or fimr days after the birth. Befoie the expiration 
1 month they are succeeded by a third, more back- 
ward. The crowns of the grinders are entirely covered 
with enamel on the lop and sides, but attrition soon wears 
it away from the lop, and there remains a compound siii- 
&ee of allemste layere of crusted petraser, enamel, and ivory, which are employed in 
ninding down the hardest portion of the food. Nature has, therefore, m;de an ad- 
ditiooal provision for their strength and endurance. 

___- This cut represents a grinder sawed across. It seems to 

~- I , be a most irregular and intricate stracture ; but the expla- 

__'_ , nation of it is not difficult. The tooth is formed anil pro- 

Eared in cavities within the jaw-hones. A delicate mem- 
ranous hag, containing a jelly-like snhstancc, is found, in 
I the unborn animal, in a little cell within the jaw-))one. It 
a, by degrees, the form of the tooth that is to appear, 
J and then the jelly within the membrane begins to enan^ 
.0 bony matltcr, and a hard and beautiful crystallization is 
fonned on the membrane without, and so we have the cutting tooth covered by its 
•imtiel. In the formation, however, of each of the grinders of the horse, there are 
originally five membranous bags in the upper jaw, and four in the lower, filled with 
jefly. This by degrees gives place to bony matter, which is thrown out by little tear 
sds penetrating into it, and is represented by the darker portions of the cut with cen- 
tral black spots. The crystallization of enamel can be traced around each, and thero 
woold be five distinct hones or teeth. A third substance, however, is now secreted 
(whieh is represented by the white spaces), and is a powerful cement, uniting all 
these distinct hones into one body, and making one tooth of the five. This being 
done, another coat of enamel spreads over the sides, but not the top, and the tooth is 
completed. By no other contrivance could we have the grinding tooth capable, with- 
Mt injnry and without wearing, to rub down the hay, and oats, and beans, which 
coMtitiite the stable-food of horses. 
Til* grinders in the lower jaw, having originally but four of these bags or shells, 
13 T 
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ue uuller, and DBiTOWsr, and mole reralai, than tbe npper oiwa. Tbej ara plaoad 
hnriconiaU; in either Jaw ; bal in the kwer the hisber aide ie within, and iMlTiar 
gndoally outward ; in the Bppei jaw the higher k& is without, and ifadving im 



and thus tiie fading motion iamoMadvantageoailyMrfornied. lliereiaalMaiiBTi- 
denl difference in the appeaianceandBtiuctureof eacn of the grinder*, ao that aoualU 
obaerrer conld tell to which Jaw ereij one beloD^, and what aitnatioa it occnpied. 
At the completion of the bat year, a fourth gnnder nauallT cornea np, and the j«w- 
ling baa then, or ioon aflerwnrda, aix nippera, and fonr grindeia abora and bdoir in 
eacli jawi which) with the aliaiatton in the appearance of the luppeia that we have 
Jnat ibacribed, will enable na to calculate nearly the i^^e of the foal, atibjeet to mmm 
vaiialiona aiiaing from tbe period of weaning, iai the nature of the food. 

At the age n' one year and a-half^ the mark in the 

BSotia] nippera will be much ahorter and fiiiuter; that 

in the two other paira will have andeigone an eridenl 

' change, and all (he luppen will be flat, 

b At two yeara this will be more manifeat. lite a^ 

I companying cat deaervea attention, as giving *n aceo- 

1 rate representation of the nippeni in the lower jaw of 

a two-year»^ld colt. 

About thi' ' ' 

likewise, i 

teeth are adapted to the ■ 

animal. They are anflicieDtlj large to occnpj and fiH 
the colt'a Jawa ; but when theae bones have axpuded 
with the inereasing growth of the animal, the teeth are aeparaied too hi from natih 
Other to be naeful, aai another and larger set is required. Evident prorision ia nwda 
for them, eren before the colt foaled. In cavities in the jaw, beneath the futt and 
tempoTBiy teeth, are to be seen the radiments of a second and permanent set. Hmm 
gradaallT increase, aome with gnster rapidity than others, and, pressing upon the 
roots OT langa of the first teeth, do not, aa would be imagined, force out the former 
ones, but the portion pressed upon gradually disappears. It is abiorbed — taken np 
and earned away, by immeroua minute Teasels, whose office it is to get rid of the 




r useless part of the system. This absorption continues to proceed a: . . 
second teeth grow and press upwards, until the whole of the fang is gone, and the 
crown of the tooth, or Ihnt part of it which was above the gum, having no longer 
firm hold, drops out, and the second teeth appear, Inrgnr and stronger and permaikent. 
lu a few instancpB, however, the second teeth do not rise immediately under the tem- 
potary or milk teeth, but somewhat by their side; and then, instead of this rradual 

Kacese of absorption and disappearance from the point of the root upwards, Uie root 
ing compressed sideways, diminishes throughout its whole bulk. The crown of 
the tooth diminishes with the root, and the whole is pushed out of its place, to the 
fore part of the first gritidpr, and remains for a considerable time, under the name of 
a vnJfl looli, causing swelling and soreness of the gums, and frequently wounding the 
cheeKS. They would be graduallj quite absorbed, but the process might be slow 
and the annoyance would be great, and, therefore, Ibey are extracted. 

TTie change of the teelh commences in those which earliest appf^red, and, there- 
fore, the front or first grinder gives way at the age of two years, and is succeeded by 
a larger and permanent tooth. 

During tbe period between the falling out of the central milk nippers, and the 
coming up of the permanent ones, the colt, having a broken mouth, may find some 
difficulty in grazing. If he should fall away considerably in condition, he should be 
fed with mashes and com, or cut meat. 

The next cut will represent a I hree-y ears-old mouth. The central leieth are larger 
than the others, with two grooves in the outer convex surface, end the mark is long, 
narrow, deep and black. Not having yet attained their full gfrowth, they are rather 
lower than the others. The mark in the two ncit nippers is nearly worn out, atd 1( 
is wearing away in the comer nippers. Is it possible to give this mouth to an early 
two-years-old < The ages of all horses used to be reckoned from May, but some an 
foaled eren so early as January, and being actually fonr monUis over the two years. 
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ir ihej h«Te been well ttanei and fed, and sie atnmg and large, thej maj, with the 
", have an additional year pal opon them. The ceotral nippera are 
punohnl or drawn out, and the others appear three 
or four nonthB earlier than they otherwise would. 
In the natural pioceM, they ctmld only riae by long 
preBting upon, and eanaing the abstnpCion of, the 
Ia^ liitt aet. But oppoeiiion from the first aet being 
AviJ '"'''">*^> '' >* B**7 t" imagine that tiieir progtees 
v*'' * wUl ho more rapid. Three or four months wfll be 
Rained in the appearance of the teeth, and theae 
three or four mondia may enable the breeder to 
term him a late colt of a preceding year. To him, 
howcTei, who is aocuatoraed to horae*, the genera) 
form of the animal — the little derelopement of the 
fore-band — the oontionance of the mark on the 
next pair of nippera — its more evident existence in 
the eomei ones, some enlarsement or irregularis 
about the gums from the violence used in forcing 
cot the leetb — the small erovrth of the first and fifth grinders and the non-appearanM 
BfOta sixth grinder, which if it is not through the sum at three yeaia old, is swelling 
ante it, and preparing to get through — an| or alfof these circumstances, carefully 
atWnded to, will oe a sufficient security against deception. 

A hone at three years old ought to have the central permanent nippers growing — 
(he other two pain wasting — six grindeis in each jaw, above and below — thenrst 
tai fifth level with the otters, and the uxth protruding. The sharp edge of the new 
JB^son, although it could not be well expressed in the cut, will be very evident when 
ccnpwed with the ne^bouring teeth. 

Aa die permanent nippers wear, and continue to grow, a narrower portion of the 
oone-shued tooth is exposed to the attrition, and they look as if they had been eom- 
pre— edtPntit ia not lo. llie mark, of course, giadnally disappears as the pit is 

At ihne yeaia and a half, or between that and four, the next paji of nippers will 
be ebuiged, sod the mouth at that time cannot be mistaken. The central nippers 
wiD luvs attained nearly their full growth. A vacuity will be left where the second 
Mood, at dwy will begin to peep above (he gum, and the comer ones will be diminished 
in br^th, worn down, and the mark becoming 
small and faint At this period, likewise, the 
second pair of grinden will be shed. Previonsly 
to this may be the attempt of the dealer to give 
I to his tfaree-years-old an additional year, but the 

le detected by an examination similar 

;h has been alreadv described. 

^ Ai four years, the central mppers will be folly 

developed ; the sharp ed^ somewhat worn off 

and the mark shorter, wider, and &inter. The 

:t pair will be up, but they will be small, with 

k deep, and extending quite acroes them. 

— mppers will be larger than the inside 

ones, yet smEdter than they were, and flat, uid 

the mark nearly effaced. The sixth grinder will 

a level with the othen, and the tushes will b^in to appear. 

Now, more than at any other time, will the dealer be anxious to put an additional 
jwK npoD the animal, for the difference between a fout-years-old colt, and a five-jrears- 
«ld horse, in strength, utility, and value, is very great ; but, the want of wear in the 
W mppers— the small site of the comer ones— the little growth of the tush — the 

illneas of the second grinder — the low fore-hand — the kgginesa of the colt, and 

Aa Ihbknew and Uttie deptii of tiie mouth, will, to the man ^ common experience 
among horses, at once delect the cheat. 
"n* liu^eo (see p. 148) are four in number, two in each jaw, situated between the 
~ ' ' ' ' 'o the foimer than the latter, and nearer in the 
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lower jaw than in the upper, but tliis distance increasing in both jaws with the age 
of the animal. In shape it somewhat resembles a cone ; it protrudes about an inch 
from the g^m, and has its extremity sharp-pointed and curved. At the a^ now under 
consideration, the tushes are almost peculiar to the horse, and castration does not 
appear to prevent or retard their development. All mares, however, have the germs 
of them in the chambers of the jaw, and they appear externally in the majority of old 
mares. Their use is not evident. Perhaps in the wild state of the animal they are 
weapons of offence, and he is enabled by them more firmly to seize, and more deeply 
wound his enemy. 

The breeder often attempts to hasten the appearance of the tush, and he cuts deeply 
through the gum to remove the opposition which that would afford. To a little extent 
he succeeds. He may possibly gain a few weeks, but not more. After all, there is 
much uncertainty as to the appearance of the tush, and it may vary from the fourth 
year to four years and six months. It belongs, in the upper jaw, both to the inferior 
and superior maxillary bones (see n. p. 70) ; for, while its fang is deeply imbedded 
in the inferior maxillary, the tooth penetrates the process of the superior maxillary at 
the union of those bones. 

• At four years and a half, or between that and five, the last important change takes 
place in the mouth of the horse. The comer nippers are shed, and the pennanent 
ones begin to appear. The central nippers are considerably worn, and the next pair 
axe commencing to show marks of usage. The tush has now protruded, and is gene- 
rally a full halMnch*in height; externally it has a rounded prominence, with a groove 
on either side, and it is evidently hollowed within. The reader needs not to be told 
that afler the rising of the comer nipper the animal changes its name— the colt becomes 
a horse, and the iuly a mare. 
At &ye years the horse^s mouth is almost perfect. The comer nippers are quite up, 

with the long deep mark irregular on the inside; 
and the other nippers bearing evident tokens of 
increasing wearing. The tush is much grown^ 
the ffrooves have almost or quite disappeared, 
and Uie outer surface is regularly convex. It is 
still as concave within, and ^vith the edjre nearlr 
as sharp as it was six months before. The sixttt 
molar is quite up, and the third molar is wanting. 
This last circumstance, if the general appearance 
of t)ie animal, and particularly his forehead and 
the wearing of the centre nippers, and the growth 
and shape of the tushes, are likewise carefully 
attended to, will prevent deception, if a late four- 
years-old is attempted to be substituted for a itTe, 
r\\e nippers may be brought up a few months 
before their time, and the tushes a few weeks, but the grinder is with difiSculty dis- 
placed. The three last grinders and the tushes are never shed. 

At six years the mark on the central nip- 
pers is worn out. There will still be a differ- 
ence of colour in the centre of the tooth. The 
cement filling the hole, made by the dipping 
in of the enamel, will present a browner hue 
than tlie other part of the tooth, and it will be* 
evidently surrounded by an edge of enamel, 
and there will even remain a little depression 
in the centre, and also a depression round the 
case of enamel : but the deep hole in the cen- 
tre of the teeth, with the blackened surface 
which it presents, and the elevated edge of 
enamel, will have disappeared. Persons not 
much accustomed to horses have been puzzled 
here. They expected to find a plain surface 
of a uniform colour, and knew not what cod- 
clusion to draw when there was both discolouration and irregularity. 
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In ihi& next incisora the mark is shorter, hroader, and fainter; and in the comer teeth 
die edges of the enamel are more regular, and the surface is evidently worn. The 
tush has attained its full growth, being nearl j or quite an inch in length ; conyex out- 
ward, eoncaye within; tending to a point, and the extremity somewhat cunred. The 
diiid grinder is fairly up ; and ail the grinders are level. 

Tlie horse may now be said to have a perfect mouth. All the teeth are produced, 
folly grown, ana have hitherto sustained no material injury. During these important 
dnnges of the teeth, the animal has suffered less than could be supposed possible. 
In children, the period of teething is fraught with danger. Dogs are subject to con- 
vnlaioiiSy and hundreds of them me, from the irritation caused by the cutting or shed- 
ding of their teeth ; but the horse appears to 
feel little inconvenience. The gums and palate 
are occasionally somewhat hot and swollen; 
but the slightest scarification will remove this. 
The teeth of the horse are more necessary to 
him than those of the other animals are to 
them. The child may be fed, and the dog 
will bolt his food ; but that of the horse must 
be well ground down, or the nutriment cannot 
be extracted from it. 

At seven years, the mark, in the way in 
which we have described it, is worn out in 
the four central nippers, and fast wearing 
away in the comer teeth; the tush also is 
be^nning to be altered. It is rounded at the 
point; ronnded at the edges ; still round without; and beflrinning to get round inside. 
At eight years old, the tush is rounder in every way ; the mark is flrone firom all the 
bottom nippera, and it may almost be said to be out of the mouth. There is nothing 
lemuning m the bottom mppers that can afterwards clearly show the age of the horse, 
or jiiatify the most experienced examiner in giving a positive opinion. 

IMshoiiest dealers have been said to resort to a method of prolonging the mark in 
tiie lower nippers. It is called bishoping, from the name of the scoundrel who invented 

it. The horse of eight or nine years old is 
thrown, and with an engmver*s tool a hole 
is dug in the now almost plain surface of the 
comer teeth, and in shape and depth resem- 
bling the mark in a seven-years-old horse. 
The hole is then bumed with a heated iron, 
and a permanent black stain is left. The 
next pair of nippers are sometimes lightly 
touched. An ignorant man would be very 
easily imposed on by this trick: but the 
irregular appearance of the cavity — the diffu* 
sion of the black stain around the tushes, the 
sharpened edges and concave inner surface 
of which can never be given agun— the 
marks on the upper nippers, toother with 
^hegeiieral conformation of the horse, can never deceive the careful examiner. 
' iMsemen, after the animal is eight years old, are accustomed to look to the nippers 
in the npper jaw, and some conclusion has been drawn from the appearances wnich 
thej present. It cannot be doubted that the mark remains in them for some years 
after n has been obliterated from the nippers in the lower jaw ; because the hard sub- 
•tuwe, or kind of cement, by which the pit, or funnel, in the centre of the tooth is 
eeeopifld, does not reach so high, and there is a greater depth of tooth to be wom 
away, in order to come at it. To this, it may be added that the upper nippers are not 
to moch exposed to friction and wear as the under. The lower jaw alone is moved, 
* pressed forcibly upon the food : the upper jaw is without motion, and has only to 
^sltiiat pressure. 

Than are varioos opinions as to the intervals between the disappearance of the 
13 • 
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marks from the different cuttinff-tceth in the upper jaw. Some have avera^^ed it at 
two years, and others at one. The author is inclmcd to adopt the latter opinion, and 
then the age will be thus determined : at nine years, the mark will be worn out from 
the middle nippers — from the next pair at ten, and from all the upper nippers at 
eleven. Dunng these periods, the tush is likewise undergoing a manifest change- 
it is blunter, shorter, and rounder. In what degree this takes place in the different 
periods, long and most favourable opportunities for obseni-ation can alone enable the 
horseman to decide. 

The tushes are exposed to but little wear and tear. The friction acainst them must 
be slight, proceeding only from the passage of the food over them, and irom the motion 
of the tongue, or from the bit; and their alteration of form, although generally as we 
have described it, is frequently uncertain. The tush will sometimes be blunt at eight ; 
at other times it will remain pointed at eighteen. ITie upper tush, although the latest 
in appearing, is soonest worn away. 

Are there any circumstances to guide our judgment after this? There are those 
which will prepare us to guess at the age of the horse, or to approach within a few 
years of it, until he becomes very old ; but there are none which will enable us accu- 
rately to determine the question, and the indications of age must now be taken from 
the shape of the upper surface of the nippers. At eight, they are all oval, the length 
of the oval running across from tooth to tooth ; but as the horse gets older, the teeth 
diminish in size — and this commencing in their width, and not in their thickness. 
They become a little apart from each other, and their surfaces are rounded. At nine, 
the centre nippers are evidently so ; at ten, the others begin to have the oval shortened. 
At eleven, the second pair of nippers are quite rounded ; and at thirteen, the comer 
ones have tliat appearance. At fourteen, the faces of the central nippers become 
somewhat triangular. At seventeen, they are all so. At nineteen, the angles begin 
to wear off, and the central teeth are aoain oval, but in a reversed direction, viz. from 
outward, inward ; and at twent3'-ono, tiiey all wear this form. 'liiis is the opinion of 
some Continental veterinary surgeons, and Mr. Percivall first presented them to us ia 
an English dress. 

It would be folly to expect perfect accuracy at this advanced age of the horse, when 
we are bound to confess that the rules whicn we have laid down for determining this 
matter at an earlier period, although they are recognised by horsemen generally, and 
referred to in courts of justice, will not puide us in every case. Stabled horses have 
the mark sooner worn out than those that are at grass ; and a crib-biter may deceiTe 
the best judge by one or two years. The age of the horse, likewise, being formerly 
calculated from the 1st of May, it was exrcedintrly difficult, or almost impossible, tn 
determine whether the animal was a late foal of one year, or an early one of the next. 
At nine or ten, the bars of the mouth become less prominent, and their regular dimi- 
nution will designate increasing ajje. At eleven or twelve, the lower nippers change 
their original uprijrht direction, and project forward or horizontally, and become of a 
yellow colour. They are yellow, because the teeth must grow, in order to answer to 
their wear and tear; but the enamel which covered their surface when they were first 
produced cannot be repaired ; and that which wears this yellow colour in old age, is 
the part which in youth was in the socket, and therefore destitute of enamel. 

The general indications of old age, independent of the teeth, are deepening of the 
hollows over the eyes; grey hairs, and particularly over the eyes and about the 
muzzle ; thinness and hanging down of the lips ; sharpness of the withers ; siidcing 
of the back ; lengthening of the quarters ; and the disappearance of windgalls, spa- 
vins, and tumours of every kind. 

Of the natural age of the horse, we should form a very erroneous estimate from the 
early period at which he is now worn out and destroyed. Mr. Blaine spe^s of a 
gentleman who had three horses that died at the ages of thirty-five, thirty-seven, and 
thirty-nine. Mr. Cully mentions one that received a ball in his neck, at the battle of 
Preston, in 1715, and which was extracted at his death, in 1768 ; and Mr. Percivall 
gives an account of a barge-horse tliat died in his sixty-second year. 

There cannot be a severer satire on the English nation than this, that, from the 
absurd practice of ninning our race-horses at two and three years old, and workiiur 
others, in various ways, long before their limbs are knit or their strength developed^ 
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mnd eraelly exacting from them seirices far beyond their powers, their age does not 
sFenge a sixth part of that of the last-mentioned horse. The scientific author of the 
** Animal Kingdom" declares, that *4t may be safely asserted, that more horses are 
consumed in England, in every ten years, than in any other country in the world in 
ten times that penod, except those which perish in war/' 

This affair has, with the English, been too long considered as one of mere profit 
and loss ; and it has been thought to be cheaper to bring the young horse early into 
work, and prematurely to exhaust his strength, than to maintain him for a long period, 
and at a considerable expense, almost useless. The matter requires much considera« 
tion, and much reformation, too. 

DISEASES OF THE TEETH. 

Of the diseases of die teeth in the horse, we know little. Carious or hollow teeth 
are occasionally, but not often, seen ; but the edges of the grinders, from the wearing 
oflf of the enamel, or the irregular growth of the teeth, become rough, and wound the 
inside of the cheek ; it is then necessary to adopt a summary, but effectual method of 
care ; namely, to rasp them smooth. Many bad ulcers have been produced in the 
month by the neglect of this. 

The teeth sometimes grow irregularly in length, and this is particularly the case 
with the grinders, from not being in exact opposition to each other when the mouth 
is shot. The growth of the teeth still going on, and there being no mechanical 
opposition to it, one of the back teeth, or a portion of one of them, shoots up con- 
suierably above the others. Sometimes it penetrates the bars above, and causes 
soreness and ulceration; at other times it interferes partially, or altogether, with the 
grinding motion of the jaws, and the animal pines away without the cause being 
suspected. Here the saw should be used, and the projecting portion reduced to a 
level with the other teeth. The horse that has once been subjected to this operation 
should afVerwards be frequently examined, and especially if he loses condition : and, 
indeed, every horse that gets thin or out of condition, without fever, or other apparent 
cause, shoald have his teeth and mouth carefully examined, and especially if, without 
any indication of sore throat, he quids — ^partly chewing and then dropping— 4iis food, 
or if he holds his head somewhat on one side, while he eats, in order to get the food 
between the outer edces of the teeth. A horse that has once had very irregular tee^ 
is materially lessened in value, for, although they may be sawn down as carefully as 
possible, they will project again at no great distance of time. Such a horse is to all 
intents and purposes unsound. In order to be fit for service, he should be in posses- 
sion of his full natural powers, and these powers cannot be sustained without perfect 
nutrition, and nutrition would be rendered sadly imperfect by any defect in the 
operation of mastication. Not only do some diseases of the teeth render the act of 
mastication difiicult and troublesome, but, from the food acquiring a foetid odour 
during its detention in the mouth, the horse acouires a distaste for aliment altogether. 

The continuance of a carious tooth often produces disease of the neighbouring ones, 
and of the jaw itself. It should therefore be removed, as soon as its real state i» 
evident. Dreadful cases of fungus hcmatodes have arisen from the irritation caused 
by a carious tooth. 

The mode of extracting the teeth requires much reformation. The hammer and the 

Eunch should never be had recourse to. The keyed instrument of the human subject, 
ut on a larger scale, is the only one that should be permitted. 
This is the proper place to speak more at length of the effect of dentition on the 
system generally. Horsemen in general think too lightly of it, and they scarcely 
Jream of the animal suffering to any considerable de^ee, or absolute illness being 
produced ; yet he who has to do with young horses wiU occasionally discover a con- 
siderable degree of febrile affection, which he can refer to this cause alone. Fever, 
cough, catarnial affections generally, disease of the eyes, cutaneous affections, diar- 
rhcea, dysentery, loss of appetite, and general derangement, will frequently be traced 
by the careful observer to irritation from teething. 

It is a rule scarcely admitting of the slightest deviation, that, when young horses 
are labouring under any febrile affection, the mouth should be examined, and if the 
toshes arc prominent and pushing against the gums, a crucial incision should be 
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made aeroes than. ^ In this way/* says Bir. Peicirall, ^ I hare seen catanhal and 
branchial inflammatioiis abated, coaghs relieved, lymphatic and other fflandalar 
tumours abo^t the head reduced, cutaneous eruptions got rid of, deranged bowels 
restored to order, appetite returned, and lost condition repaired.'** 

THE TONGUE. 

The tongue is the organ of taste. It is also employed in disposing the food for 
being grround between the teeth, and afterwards coiiectinff it together, and conTeying 
it to the back part of the mouth, in order to be swallowed. It is likewise the main 
instrument in deglutition, and the canal through which the water passes in the act of 
drinking. The root of it is firmly fixed at £e bottom of the mouth by a janetjr of 
muscles ; the fore part is loose in the mouth. It is covered by a continuation of the 
membrane that lines the mouth, and which, doubling beneath, and confiidng the 
motions of the tongue, is called its frmnum^ or bridle. On the back of the tongue, 
this membrane is thickened and roughened, and is covered with numerous conical 
papUm^ or little eminences, on which the fibres of a branch of the fifth pair of nerves 
expand, communicating the sense of taste. The various motions of the tongue are 
accomplished by means of the ninth pair of nerves. The substance of the tongue is 
composed of muscular fibres, with much fatty matter interposed between them, and 
which gives to this organ its peculiar softness. 

DISEASES OF THE TONGUE. 

Tlie Umgue is sometimes exposed to injury firom carelessness or violence in the act 
of dreneldnff or administering a ball, it being pressed aeainst and cut by the edges 
of the grinuers. A little diluted tincture of myrrh, or uum dissolved in water, or 
even nature unassisted, will speedily heal the wound. The horse will sometimes bite 
his tongue, most frequently in his sleep. If the injuiy is triflinff, it requires little 
care ; but, in some instances, a portion of the tongue has been aeenly lacerated or 
bitten off. The assistance of a veterinary practitioner is here refjuirea. 

There are some interesting accounts of the results of this lesion. Mr. Dickens of 
Kimbolton found a portion Si the tongue of a mare, extending as for as ttie fnennliiin 
beneath, lyiujg in the manger in a strangely lacerated condition, and fast approaching 
to decomposition. He had her cast, ana, excising all the unhealthy portions, be 
dressed the wound with chloride of soda and tincture of myrrh. In less than a week 
the laceration was nearly healed, and, soon afterwards, she could eat with very little 
difficulty, and keep herself in good condition. The injury was proved to have been 
inflicted by a brutal horsebreaker, in revenge of some slight affrontf 

A curious case is recorded in the Memoirs of the Society of Calvados. ' A hoTM 
was difficult to groom. The soldier who had the care of him, in order the better to 
manage him, fixed in his mouth and on his tongue a strong chain of iron, deeply 
serrated, while another man gave to this chain a terrible jerk whenever the horse was 
disposed to be rebellious. The animal, under such torture, became uxmianageable, 
and the man who held the chain sawing away with all his strength, the tongue vras 
completely cut off at the point which separates its base from the free portion of it 
The wound healed favourably, and he was soon able to manage a mash. After that 
some hay was gi^en to him in small quantities. He took it and formed it into a kind 
of pellet with his lips, and then, pressing it against the bottom of his manger, he 
gradually forced it sufficiently bacK into Sie mon^ to be enabled to seize it with his 
gnnders. 

Another horse came to an untimely end in a singular vray. He had scarcely eaten 
anything for three weeks. He seemed to be unable to swallow. The channel 
beneath the lower jaw had much enlargement about it. There was not any known 
cause for this, nor any account of violence done to the tongue. At length a tumour 
appeared under the jaw. Mr. Young of Muirhead punctured it, and a considerable 
quantity of purulent matter escaped. The horse could drink his gruel after this, but 
not take any solid food. A week afterwards he was found dead. Upon separating 
the head from the trunk, and cutting transversely upon the tongue, nearly opposite to 

•Perdvall's Hippopathology, vol il, p. 173. t Veterinarian, vol vL, p. 88. 
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the second ffrinder, a needle was found lying longitadinally, and which had penetrated 
from the side to the inferior portion of the tongue. It was an inch and a quarter in 
lei^fth, and the neighbouring substance was in a st^te of gangrene. 

Vesicles will sometimes appear along the under side of the tongue, which will 
increase to a considerable size. The tongue itself will be much enlarged, the animal 
will be unable to swallow, and a great quantity of ropy saliva will drivel from the 
mouth. This disease often exists without the nature of it being suspected. If the 
mouth is opened, one large bladder, or a succession of bladders, of a purple hue, will 
be seen extending along the whole of the under side of the tongue. It they are lanced 
freely and deeply, from end to end, the swelling will very rapidly abate, and any 
little fever that remains may be subdued by cooling medicine. The cause of this 
disrase is not clearly known. 

THE SALIVARY GLANDS. 

In order that the food may be properly comminutedjpreparatory to digestion, it is 
necessary that it should be previously moistened. The food of the stabled horse, 
however, is dry, and his meal is ^nerally concluded without any fluid bein? offered 
to him. Nature has made a provision for this. She has placed in the neighbourhood 
of Uie mouth various glands to secrete, and that plentifully, a limpid fluid, somewhat 
saline to the taste. This fluid is conveyed from the glands into the mouth, by various 
duels, in the act of chewing, and, being mixed with the food, renders it more easily 
ground, more easily passed afterwards into the stomach, and better fitted for diges- 
tion. 

Tlie principal of these is the parotid gland (see cut p. 125). It is placed in the 
hoUow which extends from the root of £e ear to the angle of the lower jaw. A por- 
tion of it, q, is renresented as turned up, to show the situation of the blood-vessels 
ondemeath. In almost every case of cold connected with sore throat, an enlargement 
of the parotid grland is evident to the feeling, and even to the eye. It is composed 
of nnmeroas small glands connected together, and a minute tube proceeding from 
each, to carry away the secreted fluid. These tubes unite in one common duct. At 
the letter u, the parotid duct is seen to pass under the angle of the lower jaw, together 
with the submaxillary artery, and a branch of the jugular vein, and they come out 
i^n at to. At r, the duct is seen separated from the other vessels, climbing up the 
cneek, andpiercing it to discharge its contents into the mouth, opposite to the second 
grinder. Tjie quantity of fluid Uius poured into the mouth from each of the parotid 
glands amounts to a pint and a half in an hour, during the action of mastication ; and, 
sometimes, when the duct has been accidentally opened, it has spirted out to the dis- 
tance of several feet. 

The parotid gland sympathises with every inflammatory affection of the upper part 
of tbe throat, and therefore it is found swollen, hot, and tender, in almost every catarrh 
or cold. The catarrh is to be treated in the usual way ; while a stimulating applica- 
tion, almost amounting to a blister, well rubbed over the gland, will best subdue the 
inflammation of that body. 

In bad strangles, and, sometimes, in violent cold, this gland will be much enlarged 
and ulcerated, or an obstruction will take place in some part of the duct, and the 
accumulating fluid will burst the vessel, and a fistulous ulcer will be formed that will 
be very difficult to heal. A veterinary sun^n alone will be competent to the treat- 
ment of either case ; and the principle by which he will be guided, will be to heal 
the abscess in the gland as speedily as he can, and, probably, by the application of 
the heated iron : or, if the ulcer is m the duct, eithef to restore the passage through 
the duct, or to form a new one, or to cut off the flow of the saliva by the destruction 
of the gland. 

A second source of the saliva is from the submaxillary glands, or the glands under 
the jaw. One of them is represented at «, p. 125. The submaxillary glands occupy 
the space underneath and between the sides of the lower jaw, and consist of numer- 
OQS small bodies, each with its proper duct, uniting together, and forming on each 
side a common duct or vessel that pierces through ihe muscles at the root of the 
tongue, and opens in little projections, or heads, upon the frsenum^ or bridle of the 
topgue, about an inch and a half from the front teeth. When the horse has catarrh 

u 
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or eold, these glandBf like the parotid glandy enlarge. Thu is often to be obeerred 
after strangiea, and aereral distinct kernels are to be felt under the jaw. It has 
already been stated that they may be distingaished from the swellings that aemn- 
pany or indicate glanders, by their being larger, generally not so distinct, moie in the 
centre of the channel, or space between the jaws, and nerer adhering to the law- 
bonee. The fiuriers call tiiem tiyks, and often adopt cruel and absurd methods to 
dispeise them, — as burning them witii a lighted candle, or hot iron, or eren eatting 
them out. They wHl, in ue majority of instances, gndually disperse in propoitioii 
as the disease which produced them subsides ; or they will yield to slightly stimii- 
lating embrocations ; or, if they are obstinate in their continuance, they are of no ftn^ 
ther consequence, than as indicating that the horse has laboured under serers cM or 
strangles. 

Iwing catarrh or inflammation of the mouth, the little projections twaAiitg the 
opening of these ducts on either side of the bridle of the tongue are apt to enlarge, 
and the mou^ under the tongue is a little red, and hot and tender. Hie farriers cill 
these swellings bases or pafs ; and as soon as they discoyer them, mistaking the 
effect of diseaise for the cause of it, they set to work to cut them close off. Hie 
bleeding that follows this operation somewhat abates the local inflanmiatioo, and 
affoids temporary relief; but the wounds will not speedily heaL The saliya eontimiet 
to flow from the orifice of the duct, and, running into the inegularitiea of the woond, 
causes it to spead and deepen. Even when it heals, the mouth of the doct beinff fie- 
quently closed, vnd the sauTa continuing to be secreted by the submaxillary guod, 
it aocumiUates in the duct until ihat yessel bursts, and abscesses are formed which 
eat deeply under Uie root of the tongue, and lonff torment the poor animaL When, 
after a great deal of trouble, they are dosed, uiey are apt to break out again fiv 
months and years afterwards. 

All that is necessary with regard to these paps or barbs is to abate the ii^^i y mw^ a , 
tion or cold that caused them to appear, and they will yery soon and pafeedy sob- 
aide. He who talks of cutting them out is not fit to be trusted wi^ a horse. 

A third source of saliya is from glands under the tongue — the mMingmmi gfmtit, 
which open by many little orifices under the tongue, resembling Utde folds of the 
skin of the mouth, hanging from the lower surfieice of this organ, or found on the bot- 
tom of ti&e mouth. These likewise sometimes enlarge during catarrh or inflamma- 
tion of the mouth, and are called gigi^ and bladders^ and fl4tp§ in Uie meuUL TImj 
haye the appearance of small pimples, and the farrier is too apt to cut them away, or 
bum them off. The better way is to let them alone— for in a few days they will gen- 
erally disappear. Should any ulceration remain, a little tincture of myrrh, or a sohi- 
tion of alum, will readily heal them. 

Beside these three principal sources of saliya, there are small glands to be found 
on eyery part of the mouth, cheeks, and lips, which pour out a considerable quantity 
of fluid, to assist in moistening and preparing the food. 

STRANGLES. 

This is a disease principally incident to young horses— usually appearing between 
the fourth and fifth year, and ofiener in the spring than in any other part ot the year. 
It is preceded by cough, and can at first be scarcely distingushed from common cough, 
except that there is more discharge from the nostril, of a yellovrish colour, mixed 
with pus, and generally without smell. There is likewise a considerable dischaim 
of ropy fluid from the mouth, and greater swelling than usual under the Uiroat. llut 
swelling increases with uncertain rapidity, accompaiued by some feyer, and disincli- 
nation to eat, partly arising from the feyer, but more from Uie pain which the animal 
feels in the act of mastication. There is considerable thirst, but after a gulp ot two 
the horse ceases to drink, yet is eyidently desirous of continuing his draught. In 
the attempt to swallow, and sometimes when not drinking, a conyulsiye couni c 
on, which almost threatens to suffocate the animal— and tiience, probably, die 
of the disease.* 



* Old Genrase Markham eires the following description of this disease, and of the orkiD 
ofitsnsme. " It is," says he, " a great and hard swelling between a horse's nether chsps, 
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Thm tomoor ia under die jaw, and about the centre of the channel. It soon fills the 
iribole of the space, and js evidently one unifonn body, and may Urns be distinguiahed 
from glaodera, or the enlarged glands of ciUarrii. In a few days it becomes more 
prominent and soft, and evidently contains a fluid. This rapidly increases; the 
tamouT bursts, and a great quantity of pus is discharged. As soon as the tumour has 
broken, tiie coush subsides, and the horse speedily mends, although some degree of 
veakness may nang about him for a considerable time. Few horses, possibly none, 
eooape its attack ; but, the disease having passed over, the animal is tree from it for 
the remainder of his life. Catarrh may precede, or may predispose to, the attack, 
aadt ondoubtedly, the state of the atmosphere has much to do with it, for both its 
prevalence and its severity are connected with certain seasons of the year and changes 
of the vreather. There is no preventive for the disease, nor is there anjrthing con- 
tagiooa about it. Many strange stories are told wiUi regard to this ; but £e ezplana- 
tion of the matter is, that when several horses in the same farm, or in the same 
neighboiirfaood, have had strangles at the same time, they have been exposed to the 
stt&e pofwerful but unknown exciting cause. 

Ifenn. Pereivall and Castley have come the nearest to a satisfactory view of the 
■atore of strangles. Mr. Castley* says, that ** the period of strangles is often a much 
moie tiring and critical time for young horses than most people seem to be aware of; 
that when colts get well over this complaint, they generally begin to thrive and 
iiipi0V8 in a remarkable manner, or there is sometmies as great a change for the 
woiae : iit fiict, it seems to effect some decided constitutional change in the animal.^' 

Mr. PeioiTall adds, ** the explanation pf the case appeare to me to be, that the 
aamnl is suffering more or less from what I would call strangMever^ — a fever the 
dispotition and tendenc]^ of which is to produce local tumour and abscess, and, most 
eommoiilT in that situation, underneath the jaws, in which it has obtained the name 
of strangles.'' 

Profosor Dick, of Edinburgh, adds that which is conclusive on the subject, that 
M although the disease commonly terminates by an abscess under the jaw, yet it may, 
and oocaiionally does, give rise to collections of matter on other parts of ^e surface**'' 

To this conclusion then we are warranted in coming, that strangl^ is a specific 
affection to which horses are naturally subject at some period of their lives, and the 
natoral cure of which seems to be a suppurative process. From some cause, of the 
nat&re (tf which we are ignorant, this suppurative process usually takes place in the 

rM between the branches of the maxillary bone, and occurring there it appeare in 
mildest form, and little danger attends. When the disease is ushered in oy con- 
sideiable febrile disturbance, and the suppuration takes place elsewhere, the horse too 
fieouently nnks under the attack. 

The treatment of strangles is very simple. As the essence of the disease consists 
in te fonnation and suppuration of the specific tumour, the principal, or almost the 
sole attention of the practitioner, should be directed to the nastening of these pro- 
cesses : therefore, as soon as the tumour of strangles is decidedly apparent, the part 
should be actively blistered. Old practitionere used to recommend poultices, which, 
from the thickness of the horse's skin, must have very little effect, even if they could 
be confined on the part ; and from the difficulty and umost impossibility of this, and 
their getting cold and hard, they necessarily weakened the energies of nature, and 
delayed the ripening of the tumour. Fomentations are little more effectual. A blister 
will noC only secure the completion of the process, but hasten it by many d^s, and 
sate the patient much pain and exhaustion. It will produce another good effect— > it 
will, previously to Uie opening of the tumour, abate the internal inflammation and 
\ Mieness of the throat, and thus lessen the cough and wheezing. 
I As soon as the swelling is soft on its summit, and evidently contains matter, it 
- ihoald be freely and deeply lanced. It is a bad, although frequent practice, to suffer 
the tnmoor to buret naturally, for a ragged ulcer is formed, very slow to heal, and 

vpon the rootes of bis tongue, and about hit throat, which swelling, if it be not prevented, will 
■lop the horse's windpipe, and so ttrangU or tJ^oJu him : from which effect, and none other, 
the Dsme of this disease tooke its derivation.'* 

*yet,iiL,406,andvL, 607. 
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difficult of treatment. If the incision is deep and larcre enough, no second collection 
of matter will be formed : and that which is already Siere may be suffered to run out 
slowly, all pressure with the fingers being avoided. The part should be kept clean« 
and a little friar's balsam daily injected into the wound. 

The remainder of the treatment will depend on the symptoms. If there is much 
fever, and evident affection of the chest, and which should carefully be distinguished 
from the oppression and choking occasioned by the pressure of the tumour, it will be 
proper to bleed. In the majority of cases, however, bleeding will not only be unne- 
cessary, but injurious. It will delay the suppuration of the tumour, and increase the 
subsequent debility. A few cooling medicmes, as nitre, emetic tartar, and pertiaps 
digitalis, may be given, as the case requires. The appetite, or rather the ability to 
eat, will return with the opening of the abscess. Bran-mashcs, or fresh-cut ^rass or 
tares, should be liberally supplied, which will not only afford sufficient nourishment 
to recruit tlie strength of the animal, but keep tlie bowels gently open. If the weak- 
ness is not great, no farther medicine will be wanted, except a dose of mild physic in 
order to prevent the swellings or eruptions which sometimes succeed to strangles. In 
cases of debility, a small quantity of tonic medicine, as chamomile, gentian, or 
ginger, may be administered.* 

THE PHARYNX. 

Proceeding to the back of the mouth, we find the pharynx (carrying or convejftng 
the food towards the stomach). It commences at the root of the tongue (see 7, 8 tin 
9, p. 72) ; is separated from the mouth by the soil palate (7), which hangs down (ram 
the palatine bone at 8, and extends to the epiglottis or covering to Uie windpipe. 
When the food has been sufficiently ground by the teeth, and mixed with the saliva. 
It is gathered together by the tongue, and by the action of the cheeks and tongue, and 
back part of the mouth, forced against the sofl palate, which, giving way, and bdnff 
Yaised upwards towards the entrance into the nostrils, prevents the food from proceed 
ing that way. It passes to the pharynx, and the soft palate again falling down, pre- 
vents its return to the mouth, and also prevents, except in extreme cases, the act of 
vomiting in the horse. Whatever is returned from the stomach of the horse, passes 
through the nose, as the cut will make evident. 

The sides of the pharynx are lined with muscles which now begin powerfully to 
contract, and by that contraction the bolus is forced on until it reaches the gullet (10), 
which is tlie termination of the pharj-nx. Before, however, the food proceeds so far, 
it has to pass over the entrance into the windpipe (3), and should any portion of it 
enter that tube, much inconvenience and danger mijrht result; therefore, this opening 
is not only lined by muscles which close it at the pleasure of the animal, but is like- 
wise covered by a heart-like elastic cartilage, the epiglottis (2), with its back towards 
the pharynx, and its hollow towards the aperture. The epiglottis fields to the pres- 
sure of the bolus passincf over it, and lying flat over the opening into the windpipe, 
and prevents the possibility of anything entering into it. No sooner, however, has 

* Mr. Pcrcivall gives the follou-ing description of some untoward case* : — '* The sub- 
maxillary tumour is often knotted and divided on its first appearance, as if the ^landi received 
the primary attack. As it spreads, it becomes diffused in tne cellular tissue mcluded in the 
space between the sides and branches of the lower jaw, involving all the subcutaneous parts 
contained in that interval indiscriminately in one uniform mass of tumefaction. While this 
seneral tur^escence is going on, various parts in the immediate vicinity often take on the same 
kind of action. In particular, the salivary glands, the parotid, sublingual, the throat, the 
pharynx and larynx, the nose, the lining membrane, the nostrils, the sinuses, the mouth, the 
tongue, the cheeks, the lips — in fine, in some violent cases, the whole head appears to be 
involved in one general mass of tumefaction, while every vent is running over with discharse. 
The patient experiencing this violent form of disease is in a truly pitiable plight. While 
purulent matter is issuing in profusion from his swollen nostrils, and slaver foams out from 
between his tumefied lips, it is distressing to hear tho noise that he makes in painful and 
laboured efforts to breatne. There is imminent danger of suffocation in such a case as this ; 
and even although some relief, so far as the breathing is concerned, may be obtained from the 
operation of bronehotomy, yet, from tho pain and irritation he is suffering, added to the impos- 
sibility of getting aliment into his stomach, he must speedily smk to rise no more. — 
Vrterinartarit vol. vi, p. 611. 
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t^ £M)d passed oyer it, than it rises a^ain by its own elasticity, and ieayes the upper 
part of the windpipe once more open ror the purpose of breathing. The voice of ani- 
mals is produced by the passage of air through this aperture,, communicating certain 
▼ibrations to certain folds of Sie membrane covering the part, and these vibrations 
being afVerwards modified in their passage through the cavities of ihe nose. In order 
to uadeiBiand the diseases of these parts, the anatomy of the neck generally must be 
eooiidered. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ANATOMY AND DISEASES OF THE NECK AND 

NEIGHBOURING PARTS. 

Thb neck of the horse, and of every animal bdongin? to the class mammaiia^ except 
one species, is composed of seven bones called vertmx^ moveable or turning upon 
each other (see cut, p. 68^. They are connected together by strong ligaments, and 
fonn so many distinct joints, in order to give sufficiently extensive motion to this 
important part of the body. The bone nearest to the skull is called the aika (see cut, 
p. 68, and ^, p. 73), because, in the human being, it supports the head. In the horse 
the bead is suspended from it. It is a mere ring-shaped bone, with broad projections 
sideways ; but without the pharp and irregular processes which are found on all the 
others. Tlie soc^toor, or ligament, by which the head is principally supported 
(/, p. 73), and which is strongly connected with all the other bones, passes over this 
without touching it, by which means the head is much more easily and extensively 
moved. Tlie junction of the atlas with the head is the seat of a very serious and 
trooblesome ulcer, termed 

POLL-EVIL. 

From the horse rubbing and sometimes striking his poll against the lower edge of 
the manger, or hanging back in the stall and bruising the part with the halter — or 
fttMn the frequent and painful stretching of the ligaments and muscles by unnecessary 
tight reining, and, occasionally, from a violent blow on the poll, carelessly or wan- 
Umly inflicted, inflammation ensues, and a swelling appears, hot, tender, and painfuL 
It used to be a disease of frequent occurrence, but it is now, from better treatment of 
the animal, of comparatively rare occurrence. 

It has just been stated, that the ligament of the neck passes over the atlas, or first 
bone, without being attached to it, and the seat of inflammation is between Uie liga- 
ment and the bone beneath ; and being thus deeply situated, it is serious in its nature 
and difficult of treatment. 

Hie first thing to be attempted is to abate the inflammation by bleeding, physic, 
and die application of cold lotions to the part. In a very early period of uie case a 
blister mignt have considerable effect. Strong purgatives should also be employed. 
By these means the tumour will sometimes be dispersed. This system, however, 
most not be pursued too far. If the swelling increases, and the heat and tenderness 
likewise increase, matter will form in the tumour ; and then our object should be to 
ksaten its formation by warm fomentations, poultices, or stimulating embrocations. 
Ai soon as the matter is formed, which mav be known by the softness of the tumour, 
aid before it has time to spread around and eat into the neighbouring parts, it should 
be evieoaied. Now comes the whole art of treating poll-evil ; the opening into ihe 
humour mtisl be so contrived that all ihe matter shall run out, and continue afterwards to 
ran out as quickly as it is formed, and not collect at the bottom of the ulcer, irritating 
and corroding it. This can be effected by a seton alone.' The needle should enter 
it the top of the tumour, penetrate through its bottom, and be brought out at the side 
of the neck, a little below the abscess. Without anything more than this, except 
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fieqiieni fomentation with wann water, in order to keep the part clean, and to obriale 
inflammation, poll-evil in its early staffe will frequently be cured. 

l£ the ulcer has deepened and spread, and threatens to eat into the ligaments of the 
joints of the neck, it may be necessary to stimulate its surface, and Dcrhaps painfully 
so, in order to brin? it to a healthy state, and dispose it to fill up. In extreme cases, 
some highly stimulating application may be employed, but nothing resemblinflr the 
scalding nuxture of the famers of the olden time. This is abominable ! horrible ! ! 
All measures, however, will be ineffectual, unless the pus or matter is, by the use of 
setons, perfectly evacuated. The application of these setons will require the skill 
and anatomical knowledge of the veterinary surgeon. In desperate cases, the wound 
may not be fairly expos^ to the action of the caustic without the division of the liga- 
ment of the neck. This may be effected with perfect safety ; for although the liga- 
ment b carried on to the occipital bone, and some strength is gained by this prolon- 
gation of it, the main stress is on the second bone ; and the head will continue to be 
supported. The divided ligament, also, will soon unite again, and its former UBefol- 
ness will be restored when the wound is healed. 

The second bone of the neck is the dentate^ having a process like a tooth, by which 
it forms a joint with the first bone. In the formation of that joint, a portion of the 
spinal marrow, which runs through a canal in the centre of all these bones, is exposed 
or covered only by ligament ^ and by the division of the marrow at this spot an animal 
is instantly and humanely destroyed. The operation is called pithing^ from the name 
{thenith) given by butchers to the spinal marrow. 

The other neck, or rack bones, as they are denominated by the farrier, (B. p. 68,) 
are of a strangely irregular shape, yet bearing considerable resemblance to each other. 
They consist of a central bone, perforated for the passage of the spinal marrow with 
a lidge on the top for the attachment of the ligament of the neck, and four ineflnlar 
plates or processes from the sides, for the attachment of muscles ; at the base of one 
of which, on either side, are holes for the passage of the large arteries and veins. At 
the upper end of each, is a round head or ball, and at the lower end, a cavity or cup, 
and the head of the one being received into the cup of the other, they are united 
together, forming so many joints. They are likewise united by ligaments from these 
processes, as well as the proper ligaments of the joints, and so securely, that no dis- 
location can take place between any of them, except the first and second, the conse- 
quence of which would be the immediate death of the animal. 

The last, or seventh bone, has the elevation on tlic back or top of it continued into 
a long and sharp prolongation (a ^pinoxts proccfs)^ and is the beginning of that ridge 
of bones denominated the withers (see cut, pp. CS and 167) ; and as it is the base of 
the column of neck bones, and there must be a great pressure on it from the weight 
of the head and neck, it is curiously contrived to rest upon and unite with the two 
first ribs. 

THE MUSCLES AND PROPER FORM OF THE NECK. 

The bones of the neck serve as the frame-work to which numerous muscles con- 
cerned in the motions of the head and neck are attached. The weight of the hewl 
and neck is supported by the ligament without muscular aid, and without fatigue to 
the aiumal ; but in order to raise the head higlier, or to lower it, or to turn it in every 
direction, a complicated system of muscles is necessary. Those whose office it is to 
raise tlie head are most numerous and powerful, and are placed on the upper and side 
part of the neck. 'ITie cut in p. 125 contains a few of them. 

c marks a tendon common to two of the most important of them, the Bpleniat^ or 
splintrlike muscle, and the complexxu major^ or larger complicated muscle. The 
mkniw constitutes the principal bulk of the neck above, arising from the ligament of 
the neck all the way down it, and going to the processes of all tlie bone^ of the neck, 
but the first, and tendons running from the upper part of it, to the first bone of the 
neck, and to a process of the temporal bone of^ the head. Its action is sofiiciently 
evident, namely, very powerfully to elevate the head and neck. The principal beauty 
of Ae neck depends on this muscle. It was admirably developed in the hoiaeof 
whose neck the annexed cut gives an accurate delineation. 

If the curve were quite regular from the poll to the withers, we should call it t 
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It u nther b long neck, and we do not like :t the len for that. In tha 
eaniage-horee, 3 neck that is not half 
concealed by the cellar is indiBpenaable, 
»o far as appearance ^oes ; and it is onlr 
the hi}[«e with a neck of tolerable length 
- that will bear to be reined up, lo u to 
k give ^is part the arched and beautiful 
' appearance which fashion demands. It 
is no detriment to the riding-hcrse, and 
there are few horses of eitraordinsty 
speed that have not the neck rather long. 
The race-hoise at the top of his speed 
not only extends it as far as he can, that 
the air-passages may be as Btraight aa 
he can make them, and that he naj 
tlierefon be able to breathe more Aeelj, 
but the weight of the head and neck, and 
the effect increasing with theii distaoM 
from the trunk, add materiallj lo &» 
rapidity of the animal's motion. It haa 
been said, that a horse with a loiv neck 
will bear heaTT on the hand ; neither the 
lagth of the neck nor e*en the bulk of the head has any influence in caosing this. 
"nSj are both counterhalaoced by the power of the ligament of the neck, "nie sd- 
Hug en of the head is most of all connect4id wiUi heavy bearing on the hand, artd a 
•boct-oBeked horse will bear heavily, because, from the thickness of the lower part 
of tlw neck, consequent on its shortness, the head cannot be rightly placed, nor, gene- 
nllj, the shoulder. 

Connected with the tpleniia muscle, and partly produced bj it, are the thickness 
and muBcalanty of the neck, as it springs from the shoulders, in this cut; the height 
at wbidi it comee out from them rorming nearly a line with the wiOiers ; and the 
manner in which it tape^ as it approaches the head. The neck of a well-formed 
lra«e. however fine at the top, should be muscular at the bottom, or the horM will 
generally be weak end worthless. Necks devoid of this muscularity are called loote 
vaeka by horsemen, and are alwaja considered a very serious objection to the aiumal. 
if the neck is thin and lean at the upper part, and is otherwise well shaped, the hone 
will OBtiallj cany himself well, and the head will be properly carved for beauty of 
■ppeaiance and ease of riding. When an instance to the contrary occurs, it is to be 
trmd to Terr improper management, or to the space between the jawa being nnnb- 
tmlly imalf. 

The <p&n>iu muscle, although a main agent in raising the head and neck, may be 
loo large, or covered with too much cellular subabinee or fat, thus giving an appeai- 
•■ee of heaviness, or even clumsiness to the neck. This peculiarity of form coiuti- 
Wm fiiB distinction between the perfect horse and the mare, and also the gelding, 
iiIns castrated at a very late period. 

tUi tendon, e, belongs also to another muscle, which makes up the principal bulk 
rftbe lower part of the neck, and is called the omplexut major, or larger complicated 
■Mtle^ It arises partly aa tow as the transverse processes of the four or five first 
boa es of the back, and from the Rve lower bones of the neck; and the fibres from 
Acae various sources uniting together, form a very large and powerful muscle, the 
b|eM sod strongest in the neck. As it approaches the head, it lessens in hulk, and 
mJBales partly with the splenius, in thia tendon, hut is principally inserted into the 
W part of ^e occipital hone, by the side of the li^ment of the neck. In the cut, 
h lU, almost its whole course can be distinctly traced. Its office is to raise the neck 
nd elevate the head ; and being inserted into such a part of the occiput, it will more 
pininilarlv protrude the nose, while it rwses the head. Its ac^on, however, may be 
*s HnrmTul ; it may be habitually ao, and then it may produce deformity. The back 
'f the head being pulled hack, and the muzzle protruded, the hoiae cannot by possi- 
Uiiv cany his hrad well. He will become what is technically called a star-gaier ; 
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.^leary in hand, boring upon the bit, and onsafe. To remed j this, recoaise ti had, 
and in the majority of cases without avail, to the martingale, against which the hone 
is continually fighting, and which is often a complete annoyance to the rider. Such 
a horse is almost useless for harness. 

Inseparable from this is another sad defect, so far as the beauty of the horse is 
concerned ; — he becomes ewe-neeked ,• t. e. he has a neck like a ewe — not arched 
above and straight below, until near to the head, but hollowed above and projecting 
below ; and the neck rising low out of the chest, even lower, sometimes, than the 
points of the shoulders. Tliere can scarcely be anything more unsightly in a hoise. 
His head can never be got fairly down ; and the bearing rein of harness mast be to 
him a source of constant torture. In regarding, however, the length and the form of 
the neck, reference must be had to the purpose for which the horse is intended. In a 
hackney, few things can be more abommable than a neck so disproportioned— so long, 
that the hand of the rider sets tired in managing the head of the horse. In a lao^ 
horse, this lengthening of ue neck is a decid^ advantae;e. 

Among the muscles employed in raising the head, axe the eompkxuM mimora 
(smaller complicatedV and the recti (straight), and the oblique muscles of the npper 
part of tl^e neck, and belonging principally to the two first bones of the neek, and 
portions of which may be seen under the tendon of the »pleniu$ e, and between it and 
the ligament a. 

Among the muscles employed in lowering the head, some of which are given in 
the same cut, is the atemo-maxillarisj d, belonging to the breast-bone, and the npper 
jaw. It can likewise be traced, although not qmte distinctly, in the cut, p. 159. It 
lies immediately under the skin. It arises from the cartilage projecting from, or eon- 
atituting the front of the breast-bone (H, p. 68), and proceeds up the neck, of no 
great bulk or strength. At about three-fourths of its length upward, it changea to a 
flat tendon, which is seen (</, p. 125) to insinuate itself between the parotid and tab* 
maxillary glands, in order to be inserted into the angle of the lower jaw. It is used 
in bending the head towards the chest. 

Another muscle, the termination of which is seen, is the levalor humeri^ raiser of the 
shoulder, b. This is a much larger muscle than the last, because it has more duty to 
perform. It rises from the back of the head and four first bpnes of the neck and the 
ligament of the neck, and is carried down to the shoulder, mixing itself partly with 
some of the muscles of the shoulder, and finally continued down to, and terminating 
on, the humerus (J, p. 68). Its office is double. If the horse is in action, and the 
head and neck are fixed points, the contiaction of this muscle will draw forwud die 
shoulder and arm ; if the horse is standing, and the shoulder and arm are fixed poinls, 
this muscle will depress the head and neck. 

The muscles of the neck are all in pairs. One of them is found on each side of die 
neck, and the office which has been attributed to them can only be accomplished when 
both act together ; but supposing that one alone of the elevating muscles should aet, 
the head would be raised, but it would at the same time be turned towards that side. 
If one only of the depressor muscles were to act, the head would be bent downwards, 
but it would likewise be turned towards that side. Then it will be easily seen, that 
by this simple method of having the muscles in pairs, provision is made for every 
kmd of motion, upwards, downwards, or on either side, for which the animal can 
possibly have occasion. Little more, of a practical nature, could be said of the 
muscles of the neck, although they are proper and interesting studies for the anato- 
mist. 

This is the proper place to speak of the mane ; that long hair which covers the crest 
of the neck, and adds so much to the beauty of the animal. This, however, is not its 
only praise. In a wild state, the horse has many battles to fight, and nis nedt, 
deprived of the mane, would be a vulnerable part. The hair of the mane, the tail, 
and the legs, is not shed in the same manner as that on the body. It does not fall so 
regulariy, nor so often ; for if all were shed at once, the parts would be left for a long 
time defenceless. 

The mane is generally dressed so as to lie on the right side — some persons divide 
it equally on both sides. For ponies, it used to be cut off near the roots, only a few 
stumps being left to stand perpendiculariy. This was termed the hog-mane. Hie 
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gfoom tometiines bestows a great deal of pains in setting the mane of his horse into 
good and fiishionable order. It is wetted, and plaited, and loaded with lead ; and 
etery hair that is a little too Ions is palled out. The mane and tail of the heayj 
draogfat-horse are seldom thin ; out on the well-bred horse, the thin, well-^irranged 
is yery ornamental.* 



THE BLOOD-VESSELS OF THE NECK. 

Running down the under part of the neck, are the principal blood-vessels, going to 
and Teturmng from the head, with the windoipe and mullet. Our cut could not give 
a view of the arieriea that carry the blood from the neart to the head, because they 
sre too deeply seated. The external arteries are the carotid,, of which there are two. 
Tlwj ascend the neck on either side, close to the windpipe, until they have reached 
the middle of the neck, where they somewhat diverge, and lie more deeply. They 
are eovered by the stemo-maxillaris muscle, ^hich has been just described, and are 
separated from the jugulars by a small portion of muscular substance. Having 
reached the larynx, they divide into two branches, the external and the intenul ; the 
fiiat goee to every part of the face, and the second to the brain. 

The vertebral arteries run through canals in the bones of the neck, supplying the 
oei^booring parts as they climb, and at length enter the skiill at the large hole in the 
oeeipital bone, and ramify on and supply the brain. 

Few cases can happen, in which it would be either necessary or justifiable to bleed 
fiom an artery. Even in mad-staggers, the bleeding is more practicable, safer, and 
more efiectaal, from the jugular vein, than from the temporal or any other artery. If 
an artery is opened in the direction ih which it runs, there is sometimes very great 
difliealty in stopping the bleeding; it has even been necessary to tie the vessel, in 
order to aocomplish wis purpose. If the artery is cut across, its coats are so elastic, 
diat the two ends are often immediately drawn apart under the flesh at each side, and 
are thereby closed ; and after the first gush of blood, no more can be obtained. 

THE VEINS OF THE NECK. 

Tlie external veins which return the blood from the head to the heart are the jugu- 
lara. The horse has but one on either side. The human being and the ox have two. 
The jogolar takes its rise from the base of the skull ; it then descends, receiving 
oUmt branches in its way towards the angle of the jaw and behind the parotid gland ; 
and emerging from that, as seen at /, p. 135, and being united to a large branch from 
the fiuse, it takes its course down the neck. Veterinary surgeons and horsemen have 
agreed to adopt the jugular, a little way below the union of these two branches, as 
the osnal place for bleeding ; and a very convenient one it is, for it is easily got at, 
and the vessel is large. The manner of bleeding, and the states of constitution and 
disease in which it is proper, will be hereafter spoken of; an occasional consequence 
qf bleeding being at present taken under consideration. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE VEIN. 

It is nsnal and proper, after bleeding, to bring the edges of the wound carefully 

together, and to hold them in contact by inserting a pin through the skin, with a little 

tow twisted round it. In ninety-nine cases out oT a hundred the wound quickly heals, 

aod gives no trouble ; but in a few instances, from using a blunt instrument, or a dirty 

01 rastr one ; or striking too hard and bruising the vem ; or, in the act of pinning 

iipi palling the skin too far from the neck and suffering some blood to insinuate itself 

iito the cellular texture ; or neglecting to tie the horse up for a little while, and thus 

cabling him to rub the bleeding place against the manger and tear out the pin; or 

from the animal being worked immediately afterward ; or the reins of the briale rub- 

^ against it; or several blows having been clumsily ^iven, and a large and ragged 

VQoiid made; or from some disposition to inflammation about the horse (for the 

^^Mer is not always in fault) the wound does not heal, or if it closes for a little 

v^ils, it re-opens. A slight bleeding appears — some tumefaction comroence8---the 

^'SM of the orifice separate, and become swollen and red — a discharge of sanious, 

* Stewart's Stable QBconomy, p. 110. 
14* V 
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bloody fluid proceeds from the wound, followed, perhaps, in a few days by purulent 
matter. The neck swells, and is hot and tender both above and below the incision. 
The lips of the wound become everted — the swelling increases, ])articularly above 
the wound, where the vein is most hard and cordy — the horse begins to loatiie his 
food, and little abscesses form round the orifice. The cordiness of the vein lapidlv 
increases. Not only the vein itself has become obstructed and its coats thickened, 
but the cellular tissue inflamed and hardened, and is an additional source of irritation 
and torture. 

The thickening of the vein extends to the bifurcation above : it occupies botii 
branches, and extends downward to the chestr— even to the very heart itself, and the 
patient dies. 

The two grand questions here are, the cause and the cure. The first would seem 
to admit of an easy reply. A lon^ list of circumstances has been just given which 
would seem to refer the matter entirely to the operator ; yet, on the other hand, expe- 
rience tells us that he has little to do ^-ith these morbid effects of bleeding. Mr. 
Percivall states, that Mr. Cherry tried several times to produce inflammation by the 
use of rusty lancets, and escharotics of various kinds, and ligatures, and frequent 
separation and friction of the granulating edges, but in vain. Professor Spooner tried 
to produce the disease, but could not. 

On the other hand, it is well known that while inflammation rarely or never follows 
the operation of bleeding by some practitioners, others are continually getting into 
scrapes about it The writer of this work had three house-pupils, t^'o of whom he 
used to trust to bleed his patients, and no untoward circumstance ever ooeurred ; but 
as surely as he sent the third, he had an inflamed vein to take care of. 

There is something yet undivulged in the process of healing the vein, or in the 
circumstances by which that healing is prevented. The most powerful causes pro- 
bably are, that the lips of the wound have not been brought into immediate apposi- 
tion, or that a portion of the hair — a single hair is sufl^icient — lias insinuated itself. 
The horse has not, perhaps, had his head tied up to the rack after bleeding, which 
should always be done for at least an hour, during which time the extravasated blood 
will become firmly coa^lated, and the flow of blood to the heart will establish its 
uninterrupted course. It is also probable that atmospheric agency may be concerned 
in the affair, or a diseased condition of the horse, and particularly a susceptibility 
of taking on inflammatory action, althcugh the exciting cause may be exceedingly 
slight. 

Of the means of cure it is difiicult to speak confidently. The wound should be 
carefully examined — the divided edges brought into exact apposition, and any hair 
interposed between them removed — the pin withdrawn or not, according to circum- 
stances — the part carefully and long fomented, and a dose of physic administered. 
If two or three days have passed and tlie discharge still remains, the application of 
the budding-iron — not too large or too hot — may produce engorgement of the neigh- 
bouring parts, and union of the lips of the wound. This should be daily, or ever)* 
second day, repeated, according to circumstances. A blister applied over the orifice, 
or as far as the mischief extends, will often be serviceable. Here, likewise, the 
parts will be brought into contact with each other, and pressed together, and union 
may be effected. "Sometimes," says Mr. Cartwright, "when the vein is in an 
ulcerative state, I have laid it open, and applied caustic dressing, and it has healed 
up. I have lately had a case in which five or six abscesses had formed above the 
original wound, and the two superior ones burst through the parotid gland, the extent 
of the ulceration being evident in the quantity of saliva that flowed througii each 
orifice."* 

The owner of tlie horse will find it his interest to apply to a veterinary practitioner 
as soon as a case of inflamed vein occurs. 

Should the vein be destroyed, the horse will not be irreparably injured, and per- 
haps, at no great distance of time, scarcely injured at all ; for nature is ingenious in 
making provision to carry on the circulation of tlie blood. All the vessels convey- 
ing the blood from the heart to the different parts of the frame, or bringing it back 

* Abstract of the Veterinary Medical Association, vol. iv. p 165. 
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again to the heart, commonicate with each other by so many channels, and in such 
vaiioos ways, that it is impossible by the closure or loss of any one of them long 
materially to impede the flow of the vital current. If the jugular is destroyed, the 
blood will circulate through other vessels almost as freely as before ; but the horse 
eonld not be considered as sound, for he might not be eqiud to the whole of the work 
required of him. 

THE PALATE— (resumed). 

At the back of the palate (see p. 73), and attached to the crescent-shaped border of 
the palatine bone, is a dense membranous curtain. Its superior and back surface is 
a continuation of the lining membrane of the nose, and its anterior or inferior one, 
^t of the palate. It is called the velum peUaii, or veil of the palate. It extends as 
far back as the larynx, and lies upon the dorsum of the epiglottis, and is a perfect 
veil or curtain interposed bet\A'een the cavities of the nose and mouth, cutting off all 
communication between them. Tied by its attachment to the palatine bone, it will 
open but a little way, and that only in one direction. It will permit a pellet of food 
to pass into the cesophagus ; but it will close when any pressure is made upon it from 
bdbind. Two singular facts necessarily follow from this : the horse breathes throu^ 
the noetrils alone, and these are capacious and easily expansible to a degree seen m 
no other animal, and fully commensurate to the wants of the animal. 

It is also evident that, in the act of vomiting, the contents of the stomach must be 
returned through the nostril, and not through the mouth. On this account it is that 
the horse can with great difficulty be excited to vomit. There is a structure at the 
entrance of the stomach which, except under very peculiar circumstances, prevents its 
letom to the throat, and consequently to the mouth. 

The muscles of this singular curtain are very intelligibly and correctly described by 
Mr. Percivall, in his *' Anatomy of the Horse,*' to which the reader is referred. The 
same remark is applicable to a very singular and important bone, and its muscular 
apparatus, the os hyoides. 

THE LARYNX 

Is placed on the top of the windpipe (see 1, p. 72), and is the inner foaid of the 
lania;*, if any injurious substance should penetrate so far ; it is the mam protection 
agamst the passage of food into the respiratory tubes, and it is at the same time tho 
instrument of voice. In this last character it loses much of its importance in the 
quadruped, because in the dumb animal it is a beautiful piece of mechanism. 

The Epiglottis (see 3, p. 72) is a heart-shaped cartilage, placed at the extremity 
of the opening into the windpipe, with its back opposed to the pharynx, so that when 
a pellet of fowl passes from the pharynx in its way to the (esophagus, it presses down 
the epiglottis, luid by this means, as already described, closes the aperture of the 
larynx, and prevents any portion of the food from entering it. The food having 
pawed over the epiglottis, from its own elasticity and that of the membrane at its 
oaae, and more particularly the power of the hyo-epiglotideus muscle, rises again and 
xetumes its former situation. 

The Thyroid Cartilage (see 1, p. 72) occupies almost the whole of the external 
part of the larynx, both anteriorly and laterally. It envelopes and nrotects all the 
iMt; a point of considerable importance, considering the injury to wnich the larynx 
is exposed, by our system of curbing and tight reining. It also forms a noint of 
attachment for the insertion of the greater part of the delicate muscles by which the 
other cartila^ are moved. 

The beauuful mechanism of the larynx is governed or worked by a somewhat com- 
plicated system of muscles, for a description of which the reader is referred to the 5th 
vol. of The Veterinarian, p. 447. It is plentifully supplied with nerves from the res- 
pifatory system, and there are also frequent anastomoses with the motor nerves of the 
spinal cuni. The sole process of respiration is partly under the control of the will, 
and the muscles of the larynx concerned in one stage of it are likewise so, but thdy 
also act independently of the will, for during sleep and unconsciousness the machine 
continues to work. . 

The origin of the artery which supplies these parts with blood is sometimes derived 
from the main trunk of the carotid, out ofiener it is a branch of the thyroideal %rteiy. 
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The Wnihg membrane is a coDtinuation of that of the pharynx abore and the 
trachea below. It is coTered with iminmerable follicular glands, from whoee moaths 
there oozes a mucous fluid that moistens and lubricates its surface. It is poesesaed 
of Tery great sensibility, and its function requires it It is, as has been already 
stated, the inner guard of the lungs, and the larynx must undergo a multitude of 
changes of form in order to adapt itself to certain changes in the act of respiration, 
and in order to produce the voice. The voice of the horse is, however, extremely 
limited, compared with that of the hum|n being ; the same sensibility, therefore, is 
not required, and exposed as our quadruped slaves are to absurd and bairbarottB iisaffe« 
too great sensibility of any part, and particularly of this, would be a curse to 3ia 
aniimd. 

THE TRACHEA OR WINDPIPE. 

The course of the inspired air from the larynx to the lungs is now to be traced, and 
it will be found to be conveyed throu^ a singularly constructed tube (6, p. 79), 
passing along the anterior portion of the neck, and reaching from the lower edge of 
the cricoid cartilage (U* p. 72) to the lungs. In the commencement of its eomse 
it is somewhat superficially placed, but as it descends towards the thorax it becomes 
gradually deeper and more concealed. In order to discharge its functions as an air^ 
tube, it is essential that it should always be pervious, or, at least, that any obstmo- 
tion to the process of respiration should be but momentary. Attached to a part 
endowed with such extensive motion as the neck, it is also necessary that it should 
be flexible. It is composed of cartilage, an exceedingly elastic substance, and at the 
same time possessing a certain degree of flexibility. 

The windpipe is composed of cartilage, but not of one entire piece, for that woold 
necessarily be either too thick and firm to be flexible, or if it were sufficiently flexible 
to accommodate itself to the action of the neck, it would be too weak to resist even 
common pressure or injury, and the passage through it would often be inconveiuentiy 
or dangerously obstructed. Besides, it is necessary that this tube should occasionally 
admit of elongation to a considerable degree. When the neck is extended in the act 
of jmzing or otherwise, the trachea must bo lengthened. 

The structure of the crartilage of the windpipe is admirably adapted to effect everr 
purpose. It is divided into rings, fifty or fifty-two in number, eacn possessing suffi- 
cient thickness and strength to resist ordinary pressure, and each constituting a joint 
with the one above and below, and thus admitting of all the flexibility that could be 
required. These rings arc connected together by an interposed fibro-ligamentous 
substance, extensible, elastic, and yet so strong that it is scarcely possible to rupture 
it ; and the fibres of that ligament not running vertically from one to another, and 
therefore admitting of little more motion than the rotation of the head, but composed 
of two layers running obliquely, and in contrary directions, so as to adapt themselves 
to every variety of motion. 

These rings are thickest in front, and project circularly, opposing an arch-like fonn. 
There, too, Uie ligament is widest, in order to admit of the gpreatest motion in the 
direction in which it is most needed, when the head isfelevat^ or depressed. Late- 
rally these rings arc thinner, because thoy are, to a great degree, protected by the 
surrounding parts; and, posteriorly, they overlap each other, and the overlapping 
portions are connected together by a strong ligamentous substance. This, while it 
does not impede the motion of the tube, gives firmness and stability to it 

Within the trachea is another very curious structure. At the points at which, 
posteriorly, the ring^ begin to bend inwardly, a muscle is fouiHl stretching across the 
windpipe, dividing the canal into two unequal portions — ^the anterior one constituting 
tlie proper air-passage, and the posterior one occupied by cellular texture. It is to 
give additional strength to parts. It is the tie which prevents the arch from spurring 
out. In the natural state of the windpipe this muscle is, probably, quiescent; but 
when any considerable pressure is made on the crown of the arch at the upper part 
by light reining, or at the lower by an ill-made collar, or any whera by onital or 
accidentad violence, this muscle contracts, every serious expansion or depression of 
the arch is prevented, and the part is preserved from serious injury. 
. It may also be readily imagined that, when in violent exertion, every part of the 
respiratory canal is on the stretch, this band may preserve the windpipe from injury 
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or Ueeration. There are many beautiful points in the physiology of -the horse which 
deeerre much greater attention tKan has hitherto been paid to them. 

Hie windpipe should project from the neck. It should almost seem as if it were 
detaobed (rom the neck, for two important reasons : first, that it may easily enter 
between the channels of the jaw, so that the horse may be reined up without suffering 
ineonyenience ; and next, that being more loosely attached to the neck, it may more 
readily adapt itself to the changes required than if it were enveloped by fat, or muscle 
to a certain degree unyielding: therefore, in ^very well-formed neck — and it will be 
seen in the cut (p. 159) — it is indispensable that the windpipe should be prominent 
and looee on the neck. This is not required in the heavy cart-horse, and we do not 
often find it, because he is not so mucn exposed to those circumstances which will 
hurry respiration, and require an enlargement in the size of the principal air-tube. 

When the trachea arrives at the thorax, it suddenly alters its K)rm, in order to adapt 
Itself to the narrow triangular aperture through which it has to pass. It preserves the 
same cartilaginous structure ; for if it has not the pressure of the external muscles, or 
of accidental violence, to resist, it is exposed to the pressure of the lungs when they 
are inflating, and it shares in the pressure of the diaphragm, and of the intercostal 
mosclea, in tiie act of expiration. Having entered the chest, it passes a little to the 
riffht, leaving the oesophaflrus, or ^let, on the left ; it separates from the dorsal ver- 
tebrs ; it passes through uie duplicature of the mediastinum to the base of the heart, 
and it divides beneath the posterior aorta. Its divisions are called the bronchial /ti6ea, 
and bave much to do with the well-beinff of the horse. 

Its linffs remain as perfect as before, but a new portion of cartilage begins to pre- 
sent itself: it may be traced as high as the tenth ring from the bottom ; it spreads 
over the onion between the posterior terminations of the rings ; it holds them in closer 
and firmer connexion with each other; it discharges the duty of the transverse muscle, 
which begins here to disappear, and the support of the cervical and dorsal vert&bne ; 
it prevents the separation ot the rings when the trachea is distended ; it spreads down 
npon, and defends the commencement of the bronchial tubes. Some other small plates 
ot cartilage reach a considerable wa^ down the divisions of the bronchi, and the last 
ring has a centnd triangular projocUony which covers and defends the bifurcation of 
the trachea. 

TRACHEOTOMY. 

The rMpiratonr canal is occasionally obstructed, to an annoying and dangerous 
degree. Folypi have been described as occupying the nostrils ; long tumours have 
formed in them. Tumours of other kinds have pressed into the pharynx. The tumour 
of strangles has, for a while, occupied the passage. The larynx has been distorted ; 
the membrane of the windpipe, on the larynx, has been thickened, and ulcers have 
formed in one or both, and have been so painfiil that the act of breathing was labo- 
rioos and torturing. In all these cases it has been anxiously inquired whether there 
might not be established an artificial opening for the passage of the air, when the 
natural one could no longer be used ; audit has been ascertained that it is both a sim- 
ple and safe operation, to excise a portion of the trachea, on or below the point of 
obstruction. , 

The operation must be performed while the horse is standing, and secured by a 
side-line, for he would, probably, be suffocated amidst the struggles with which he 
would resist the act of throwing. The twitch is then firmly fixed pn the muzzle ; the 
operator stands on a stool or pail, by which means he can more perfectly command 
the part, and an assistant holds a scalpel, a bistoury, scissors, curved needles armed, 
and a moist sponge. 

Tlie operator should once more examine the whole course of the windpipe, and the 
diffiBrent sounds which he will be able to detect by the application of the ear, and like- 
wise the different degrees of temperature and of tenderness which the finger will detect, 
will guide to the seat of the evil. 

The hair is to be closely cut off from the part, the skin tightened across the trachea 
with the thumb and fingers of the left hand, and then a longitudinal infiision cautiously 
made through the skin, three inches in length. This is usually effected when there 
it no express indication to the contrary on me fifth and sixth rines ; a slip from which, 
tnd the connecting ligament above and below, about half the widm of each ring, should 
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be ezeifled with the interrening ligament The Teraaining pcrtion will then be ttroDf 



enough to retain the perfect arched form of the trachea. 

If the orifice ia only to be kept open while some foreisrn body is extracted, or tnmoar 
lemoTed, or ulcer healed, or inflammation subdued, nothing more is neoesaaiy than to 
keep the lips of the wound a little apart, by passing some thread through each, and 
slightly everting them, and tying the threads to the mane. 

If, howcYer, there is any permanent obstruction, a tube will be necessary. It should 
be two or three inches long, curved at the top, and the external orifice turning down- 
wards with a little rin^r on each side, by which, through the means of tubes, it may 
be retained in its situation. 

The purpose of the operation being answered, the flaps of integument must be 
brought oTer the wound, the edges, if necessary, diminisned, and the parts kept in 
apposition by a few stitches. The cartilage will be perfecUy reproduced, only the 
riiure will be a little thicker and wider. 

The following account will illustrate the use and the danger of the tracheotomy 
tube. A mare at Alfort had great distortion of the rinp of the trachea. She breathed 
with difficulty. She became a roarer almost to suffocation, and was quite useless. 
Tracheotomy was effected on the distorted rings, and a short canula introduced. She 
was so much reliered that she trotted and gSloped immediately afterwards without 
the slightest distress. Six months later she again began to roar. It seemed that the 
linga were now distorted below the former place. 

M. Barthelemy introduced another canula, scTen inches long, and which reached 
below the new distortion. She was once more reliered. She speedily improred in 
condition, and regularly drew a cabriolet at the rate of seren or eight milea in die 
hour; and this she continued to do for three yeare, when the canula became aocident- 
ally displaced in the night, and she was found dead in the morning. 

THE BRONCHIAL TUBES. 

The windpipe has been tnused throagh its coarse down the neek into the cheat It 
is tiiere continued through the mediastinum to the base of the heart, and then dirided 
into two tubes corresponding with the two divisions of the lungs — the BaeircHiii. 
Tubes. These trunks enter deeply into the substance of the lungs. They presently 
subdivide, and the subdivision is continued in every direction, until branches from the 
trachea penetrate every assigrnable portion and part of the lungs. They are still air- 
passagee, carrying on this fluid to its destination, for the accomplishment of a vital 
purpose. 

They also continue exposed to pressure ; but it is pressure of a new kind, a pressure 
alternately applied and removed. The lungrs in which they are embedded alternately 
contract and expand ; and these tubes must contract and expand likewise. Embedded 
in the lungs, the cartilaginous ring of the bronchi remains, but it is divided into five 
or six segments connected with each other. The lungs being compressed, the seg- 
ments overlap each other, and fold up and occupy little space ; but the principle of 
elasticity is still at work; and as the pressure is removed, they start again, and 
resume their previous form and calibre. It is a beautiful contrivance, and exquisitely 
adapted to the situation in which these tub^ are placed, and the functiona they have 
to dfischarge. 

But we must pause a little and consider the structure and functions of the chest 
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■ Tb« 6l»l rib. 

t The culilagea of ihc elevco hinderman, or/ofia nln, coonecMl (ogelber, ud nmllDgwilk 

ihat of the geventh oi Ust true rib. 
t TIw bnut-bone. 
i Tbe top, or point, of the wiihen. whidi Bra fermed by the lengthaned apiooiu, or opri^ 

procaeacB of the leu or eleveD fini boiiea of the back. The bones of the back itm 

eigbteen in Dumber, 
t The ribe, ittatUf eighieeo on each side ; (he eevrn Gni united to the breaat.bone b; cw- 

■ilage ; ihe cutUagea of ihe remaining eleien unitsd u each other, ae at t. 
/ Tb*t portioD erf the apine where the knos commeace, and eompoaed of five bonea. 
g Th» Mnea fenmiu ibe hip, or h«irich, and into (be hole ai the boliom of which Ibe head 

of ibe thigG-boae ia leceiTed. 
1 Tbe Bottioa of the wine betonring to the hannch, and consisting of five pieces. 
t TfaeboMet^the tail, usually Sneen in namber. 

Ite dieat, in the horizontal position in which li ie placed in the cnt, is of a samfr 
wtM onl figure, with its eiliemitiea truncated. The spine is its roof; the stemnm, 
at bnut, its floor; the ribs, it« sides; the Iracbea, ceaophaguB, and ^reat blood- 
*eMelt pueing through ile anterior extremity and the diaphragm, being lU poaleriw. 
It !■ contracted in front, broad and deep towards the centiu boundair, and again 
ctntneted poateriorlj. It encloses the heart and the lunge, the origin of tbe arterial, 
and the termination of the venous ininka and the collected Teesels of the absorbents. 
The windpipe penetrates into it, and Ihe cesophagus traTeisee its whole extent. 

A csri^ whose contents ate thus important should be securel; defended. Hie 
iDof is not composed of one anyieiding prolongation of bone, which might poasiblj 
Imtc been strong enough, yet would have subjected it to a thonsand rude and dangei- 
oossbocka; but there is a curiously-contrived series of bones, knit together by strong 
ligacoents and dense cartilannoua substance, forming so many joints, each possessed 
bat of little individnal motion, but the whole united and constituting a column of 
such exquisitely-contrived fteiibility and strength, that all concussion is avoided, and 
no external violence or weight can injure that which it protects. It is snpported 
chiefly by the anterior oxtremitieB, and beautiful are the contrivances adopted to 
prevent injurious connexion. There is no inflexible bony union between Ihe ehoolden 
and Ihe chest ; but while the spine is formed to neutralise much of the coocueuon 
that might be received — while the elastic coimexions between the vertebrc of the 
back, ^lemately affording a yielding resistance to the shock, and regaining their 
natural situation when the external force is removed, go far, by this playful mouon, 
Id render barmteas the rudsst motion — there is a provision made by the attachment 
of the shoulder-blade to the chest calculated to prevent the possibility of any rude 
coBCOsaion teaching the thorax.* 

* " Had," asn Mr. Percival], " tbe entire rib been one aolid (>i«ee of bone, a violent blow 
m^ have btokan it to jitef. On the ethei hand, bad tbe liba been eompoaed Irom end to 
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At the shoulder is a moscle of immense strength, and tendinous elastic composition, 
the urratus major, spreading oyer the internal surface of the shoulder-hlade and a 
portion of the chest. A spring of easier play could not have been attached to the 
carriage of any invalid. It is a carriage hung by springs between the scapulae, and 
a delightful one it is for easy travelling ; while there is combined with it, and the 
union is not a little difficult, strength enough to resist the jolting of the roughest road 
and the most rapid pace. 

Laterally there is sufficient defence against all common injury by the expansion of 
the shoulder over the chest from between the first and second to the sevenin rib ; and 
behind and below that there is the bony structure of the ribs, of no little strength ; 
and their arched form, although a flattened arch ; and the yielding motion at the base 
of each rib, resulting from its jointed connexion with the spine above and its cartila- 
ginous union with the sternum below. 

A still more important consideration with regard to the parietes of the thorax is the 
manner in which they can adapt themselves to the changing bulk of the contents of 
the cavity. The capacity of the chest is little affected by the external contraction 
and dilatation of the heart, for when its ventricles are collapsed its aaricles are 
distended, and when its auricles are compressed its ventricles expand ; but with 
regard to the lungs it is a very different affair. In their state of collapse and expan- 
sion they vary in comparative bulk, one-sixth part or more, and, in either state, it is 
necessary for the proper discharge of the function of respiration that the parietes of 
the chest should be in contact with them. 

The ribs are eighteen in number on either side. Nine of them are perfect, and 
commonly called £e tme, or, more properly, sitmal ribs, extending from the spine to 
the sternum. The remaining nine are posterior and shorter, and are only uuUrectly 
connected with the sternum. 

The ribs are united to the corresponding vertebrae, or bones of the spine, so as to 
form perfect joints — or, rather, each rib forms two joints. The heaa of the rib is 
received between the vertebrae and bones of the spine, before and behind, so that it 
shall always present two articulating surfaces ; one opposed to the vertebra imme- 
diately before, and the other to that immediately behind, and both forming one joint, 
with a perfect capsular ligament, and admitting of a rotary motion. 'Die head of 
the rib seems to be received into the cartilaginous ligamentous substance between the 
vertebral. Nothing could be more admirably devised for motion, so far as it is 
reouired, and for strength of union, that can scarcely be broken. 

before the ribs reach the sternum, they terminate in a cartilaginous prolongation, 
or the lower nart of the rib may be said to be cartiladnous. There is between the 
bony part ana this cartilage, a joint with a tme capsular ligament, and admitting of a 
certain degree of motion ; and where it unites with the sternum, there is a rourth 
joint, with a perfect and complete capsular licrament. 

The cartilages of the posterior ribs are united to the bony portion by a kind of joint. 
They are not, however, prolonofed so far as the sternum ; but the extremity of one lies 
upon the body of that which is immediately before it, bound dow^n upon it by a cellular 
substance approaching to the nature of ligament, yet each having some separate 
motion, and all of them connected indirectly with the sternum, by means of the last 
sternal rib. It is an admirable contrivance to preserve the requisite motion which 
must attend every act of breathing, every extension and contraction of the chest, with 
a deffree of strength which scarcely any accident can break through. 

The sternum, or breast-bone, is more complicated than it at first appears to be. It 
constitutes the floor of the chest, and is a long flat spongy bone, fixed between the 
ribs on either side, articulating with these cartilages, and serving as a point of sup- 
port to them. It is composed of from seven to nine pieces, united together by car- 
tilage ; and whatever changes may take place in other parts of the frame, this cartilage 
is not converted to bone, even in extreme old age, although there may, possibly, be 
some spots of ossific matter found in it. 

end of cariilage onlv, the form of the arch could not have been sustained, but, sooner or later, 
it must have bent inward, and so have encroached upon the cavity of the chest as to hste 
compressed the organs of respiration and circulation to that degree that could not bat have 
ended in suflfocation and death of the animal. It was only the judicious and well-arran^ 
combination of bone and gristle in the construction of the chest that could answer the aids an 
all- wise Providence had in view." — Veterinarian, voL xv. p. 184. 
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ThB point of the breast-bone may be ocemrionally injured by blows, or by the pres- 

m of tiie odlar. It has been, by brutal Tiolence, completely brc^cen off irom the 
•Cemnm ; but oAener, and that from some orael usage, a kind of tumour has been 
fomied on the point of it, which has occasionally ulcerated, and proved very difficult 
tobeaL 

Tlie front of die chest is a very important consideration in the stnicture of the horse. 
It shoold be prominent and broad, and full, and the sides of it well occupied. When 
iIm breast is nairow, the chest has generally the same appearance : the animal is flat- 
iided, the proper cavity of the chest is diminished, ana the stamina of the horse are 
BaieriaUy diminished, although, perhaps, his speed for short distances may not be 
alfecled. When the chest is narrow, and the fore legs are too close together, in 
additioii to the want of bottom, they will interfere with each other, and there will be 
wouids on the fetlocks, and bruises below the knee. 

A chest too broad is not desirable, but a fleshy and a prominent one ; yet even this, 
peflupa, may require some explanation. When the fore legs appear to recede, and to 
alwlter tfiemselves under the body, there is a faulty position of the fore limbs, a bend, 
or standing over, an unnatural lengthiness about the fore parts of the breast, sadly 
disadvantageous in progression. 

Tliere is also a posterior appendix to the sternum, which is also cartilaginous. It 
is called the entiform cartilage, although it bears little resemblance to a sword. It is 
iat and .flexible, yet strong, and serves as the commencement of the floor, or support 
of the abdomen. It also rives insertion to some of the abdominal muscles, and more 
canveniently than it could nave been obtained from the body of the sternum. 

The InierettkU Muteles. — The borders of the ribs are anteriorly concave, thin and 
diup— posteriorly rounded, and presenting underneath a longituunal depression, or 
rfaaimri, in which run both blood-vessels and nerves. The space between diem is 
ooeapied by muscular substance, firmly attached to the borders of the ribs. These 
UMiaeles are singulariy distributed ; their fibres cross each other in the form of an X. 
Hiere is a manifest advantase in this. If the fibres ran str^ght across from rib to 
rib, ih&j might act powerfully, but their action would be exceedingly limited. A 
abort muscle can contract but a little way, and only a slight change of rorm or dimen- 
sion can be produced. By running diagonally from nb to rib, these muscles are 
doable the lengtii tiiey could otherwise have been. It is a general rule, with regard 
to nnscolar action, that the power of the muscle depends on its bulk, and the extent 
of its action on its length. 

Th» ribs, while they protect the important viscera of the thorax from injury, are 
pow sifu l agents in extending and contracting the chest in the alternate inspiration 
and expiration of air. In what proportion £ey discharge the labour of respiration, 
is a disputed question, and into the consideration of which we cannot enter, until 
something is known of the grand respiratory muscle-— the diaphragm. Thus ^, 
however, may be said, that they are not inactive in natural respiration, althoush they 
eertainly act only a secondary part ; but in hurried respiration, and when the demand 
for arterialised blood is increased by violent exertion, they are valuable and powerful ' 
aoxiliaries. 

T\uM leads to a very important consideration, the most advantageous form of the 
chest for the proper discharge of the natural or extraordinary functions of the thoracic 
fiseera. Tlie contents of the chest are the lungs and the heart : — the first, to render 
the blood nutrient and stimulating, and to give or restore to it that vitality which will 
enaUe it to support every part of the frame in the discharge of its function, and 
devoid of which, the complicated and beautiful machine is inert and dead ; and the 
seeond, to eonvey this purified arterialised blood to every part of the frame. 

Li Older to produce, and to convey to the various parts, a sufficient quantity of 
Uood, these organs must be large. If it amounts not to hynertrophy, the larger the 
heart and the larger the lungs, the more rapid the process of^ nutrition, and the more 
perfect the discharge of every animal function. 

Then it might be imagined that, as a circle is a figure which contains more than 
aay odier of eqiml girth and admeasurement, a circular form of the chest would be 
aosi ndTantagsous. Not exactly so ; for the contents of the chest are alternately 
— y— ^<«y and comracting. The circular chest could not expand, but every change 
of iom would be m diminntion of capacity. 

Tint farm of diett yrhich approaches nearest to m circle, while it admits of suffident 
15 w 
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aqpansion and contraction, is the beet ^certainly for some animals, and for all under 
pecnliar circumstances, and with reference to the discharge of certain innctioiiB. 
This was tiie grand principle on which Mr. Bakewell proceeded, and on which aU 
onr improTements in we breeding of cattle were founded. 

This principle holds good with regard to some breeds of horses. We Yalae the 
heavy draught-horse not only on account of his simple mubcular power, bnt the 
weight which, by means of that power, he is able to throw into the collar. A liffht 
horse may be preferable for light draught; but we must oppose weight to wei^t, 
when our loaas are heavy. In the dray-horse, we prize this circular chest, not only 
^at he may be proportionably heavier before — to him no disadvantage — but that, lljr 
means of uie increased capacity of his chest, he may obtain the bulk and size whidh 
best fit him for our service. But he would not do for speeds he would not do for 
ordinary quick exertion ; and if he were pushed far beyond his pace, he would becone 
broken-wmded, or have inflamed lungs. 

Some of our saddle-horses and cobs have barrels round enough, and we valoe them 
on account of it, for they are always in condition, and they rarely tire. Bnt when 
we look at them more carefully, there is just that departure from the circular fonn of 
which mention has been made— that happy medium between the circle and the ellipse, 
which retains the capacity of the one and the expansibility of the other. Sndi a 
horse is invaluable for common purposes, but he is seldom a horse of speed. If he 
is permitted to g^o his own pace, and that not a slow one, he will work on for ever; 
bnt if he is too much hurried, he is soon distressed. 

Tie Broad Deep Chest. — ^Then for the usual purposes of the road, and more partie- 
ularly for rapid progression, search is made for tnat form of the chest which shall 
unite, and to as great a degree as possible, considerable capacity in a quiescent stale, 
and the power of increasing that capacity when the animal requires it. Theie must 
be the broad chest for the production of muscles and sinews, and the deep chest, to 
give the capacity or power of furnishing arterial blood equal to the most nq>id ex- 
haustion of vitality. 

This form of the chest is consistent with lightness, or at least with all the light- 
ness that can be rationally required. The broad-chested horse, or he that, with mod- 
erate depth at the girth, swells and barrels out immediately behind the elbow, may 
have as light a forehead and as elevated a wither as the horse with the narrowest 
chest ; but the animal with the barrel approaching too near to rotundity is invariably 
heavy about the shoulders and low in the withers. It is to the mixture of the Ara- 
bian blood that we principally owe this peculiar and advantageous formation of the 
chest of the horse. The Arab is light ; some would say too much so before : but 
immediately behind the arms the barrel almost invariably swells out, and leaves 
plenty of room, and where it is most wanted for the play of the lungs, and at the 
same time where the weight does not press so exclusively on the fore-legs, and expose 
the feet to concussion and injury. 

Many horses with narrow chests, and a great deal of daylight under them, have 
plenty of spirit and willinerness for work. They show themselves well oflT, and ex- 
hibit the address and gratify the vanity of their riders on the parade or in the park, 
but they have not the appetite nor the endurance that will carry them through three 
successive days' hard work. 

Five out of six of the animals that perish from inflamed lungs are narrow-chested, 
and it might be safely affirmed that the far greater part of those who are lost in the 
field after a hard day's run, have been horses whose training has been neglected, or 
who have no room for the lungs to expand. The most important of all points in the 
conformation of the horse is here elucidated. An elevated wither, or oblique shoulder, 
or powerful quartera, are great advantages; but that which is most of all connected 
with the general health of the animal, and with combined fleetness or bottom, is a 
deep, and broad, and swelling chest, with sufficient lengthening of the sternum, or 
breast-bone, beneath. 

If a chest that cannot expand with tlie increasing expansion and labour of the InngB 
is so serious a detriment to the horse, everything that interferes with the action of the 
intercostal muscles is carefully to be avoided. Ti^ht girthing ranks among these, 
and foremost among them. The closeness with which Sie roller is buckled on in the 
stable must be a serious inconvenience to the horse ; and the partially depriving these 
muscles of their power of action, for so many houre in every day, must in£spose 
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them for labour when quicker and fuller reepiration is required. At all erents, a tight 
gifth, thoo^ an almoet necessarj nuisance, is a very considerable one, when all the 
exertion oTwhich he is capable is required from the horse. Who has not perceived 
the addrees with which, by bellying out the chest, the old horse renders every attempt 
to girth him tight comparatively useless ; and when a horse is blown, what imme- 
diate relief haa ungirthing him afforded, by permitting the intercostals to act with 
greater power! 

A point of consequence regarding the capacity of the chest, is the length or short- 
nsas of the carcase; or the extent of the ribs from the elbow backward. Some horses 
are what is called r](&^(2Ao/?K; there is but liule space (see cuts' pp. 68 and 167) 
between the last rib and the hip-bone. In others the distance is considerably greater, 
and is plainly evident by the falling in of the flank. The question then is, what 
■errioe is required from the horse f If he has to carry a heavy weight, and has 
modi work to do, he should be ribbed home— the last nb and the hip-bone should 
not be £ur from each other. There is more capacity of chest and of belly — ^there is 
kaa distance between the points of support — and greater strength and endurance. 
A hackney (and we would almost say a hunter) can scarcely be too well ribbed 
home. 

If speed, however, is required, there must be room for the full action of the hinder 
limbs; and this can only exist where there is sufficient space between the last rib 
and the hip-bone. The owner of the horse must make up his mind as to what he 
wants from him, and be satisfied if he obtains that; for, let him be assured that he 
eaaoot have everything, for this would require those differences of conformation that 
eaaoot possibly exist in the same animal. 

Tlie thoraxt or chest, is formed by the spine/, above (p. 167) the ribs «, on either 
; and the sternum, or breast-bone, e, beneath. 



THE SPINE AND BACK. 

The spine, or back, consists of a chain of bones from the poll to the extremity of 
the tail. It is made up of twenty-three bones from the neck to the haunch ; eigh- 
Isaiiy called doraai vertehrm^ compoeing the back ; and five lumbtar verldtrm, occupy- 
ing the loins. On this part of the animal the weight or burden is laid, and there 
are two things to be principalljr considered, easiness of carriage and strength. If 
the back were composed of unyielding materials — if it resembled a bar of wood or 
inm, mooh jarring or joltinj^, in the rapid motion of the animal, could not possibly 
be endured. In order to avoid this, as well as to assist in turning, the back is divided 
into nomerotts bones ; and between each pair of bones there is interposed a cartila- 
giDOUfl substance, most highly elastic, that will yield and give way to every jar, not 
so mueh as to occasion insecurity between the bones, or to permit considerable motion 
ketwaen any one pair, but forming altogether an aggregate mass of such perfect elas- 
ticityt tiis^ the rider sits almost undisturbed, however high may be the action, or how- 
ever npid the pace. 

Strength is as important as ease ; therefore these bones are united together with pe- 
ealiar firmness. The round head of one is exactly fitted to the cup or cavity of that 
immediately before it ; and between them is placed the elastic ligamentous substance, 
which has been just described, so strong, that in endeavouring to separate the bones 
of Che back, they will break before this substance will give way. In addition to this 
ti are are ligaments running along the broad under-surf£^ of these bones — ^ligaments 
be t wee n each of the transverse processes, or side projections of the bones— -ligaments 
bstween the spinous processes or upright projections, and also a continuation of the 
siraiiff ligament of the neck running along the whole course of the back and loins, 
long&mng and contracting, as in the neck, with the motions of the animal, and 
fivming a powerful bond of onion between the bones. 

By meee means the hunter will carry a heavy man without fatigue or atrain through 
m loBg ehase ; and those shocks and iare are avoided which would be annoying to the 
lidsr, and injurious and speedily fatal to the horse. 

Tlime provisions, however, although adequate to common or even severe exertion, 
wiD not protect the animal from the conseouenceff of brutal usage; and, therefore, if 
Ike hatwt is much overweighted, or violentty exeroised, or too suddenly pulled upon 
haimehfla, these ligaments are strained. Inflammation foUowa. The Hgamenta 
ehuged to b<me, and the joints of the back lose their springiness and ease of 
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motion ; or rather, in point of fmct, tfaej cease to extat On account of the too hard 
service reaoired from them, and especially before they had ffained their foil strength, 
there are tew old horses who have not some of the bones of the back or Icnns atSujf' 
bmed — united together by bony matter and not by ligament. When this exists to any 
considerable extent, the horse is not pleasant to ride — he turns with diflleulty in hu 
Stall— he is unwilling to lie down, and when down to rise asain, and he has a 
singular straddling action. Such horses are said to be broken4faeked or ehinhtd in tke 
chine. 

Fracture of the bones of the back rarely occurs, on account of their being so strongly 
united by ligaments, and defended by muscular substance. If a fracture of mss 
bones does happen, it is during the Tiolent struggles afWr the horse has been cast for 
an operation. 

The length of the back is an important consideration. A long-backed horse wiU 
be easy in his paces, because the increased distance between the fore and hind legs, 
which are the supports of the spine, will afford greater room for the play of the ioinli 
of the back. A long spring has much more play than a short one, auod will better 
obviate concussion. A long-backed horse is likewise formed for speed, for there is 
room to bring his hinder legs more under him in the act of galloppine, and thus mors 
nowerfuUy propel or drive forward the body : but, on the other hand, a long-hadwd 
norse will oe comparatively weak in the back, and easily overweishted. A lonff 
spring may Se easily bent or broken. The weight of the rider, lUewise, pbesA 
farther from the extremities, will act with mechamcal disadvantage upon theo^ aad 
be more likely to strain them. A short-backed horse may be a ffood haeknej, aad 
able to carry the heaviest weight, and possess great endurance ; but his paces wilt 
not be so easy, nor his speed so great, and he may be apt to ov^heach. 

Tlie comparative advantage of a long or short carcase depends entirelr on die use 
for which the horse is intended. For general purposes the horse with a short carcase 
is very properly preferred. He will possess health and strength ; for horses of thb 
make are proverbially hardy. He will have sufficient easiness of action not to fttigns 
the rider, and speed for every ordinary purpose. Length of back will always be 
desirable when there is more than usual substance generally, and particularly when 
^e loins are wide, and the muscles of the loins large and swelling. The two requi- 
sites, strength and speed, will then probably be united. 

The back should be depressed a little immediately behind the withers ; and Aen 
continue in an almost straight line to the loins. This is the form most consisteiit 
with beauty and stren^. Some horses have a very considerable hollow behind the 
withers. They are said to be aaddie-backed. It seems as if a depression were pur- 
posely made for the saddle. Such horses are evidently easy goers, for this curve 
inward must necessarily increase the play of the joints of the back : but in the same 
proportion^ they are weak and liable to sprain. To the general appearance of the 
norse, this defect is not in any great dei^e injurious ; for the hollow of the hack is 
uniformly accompanied by a beautifully arched crest. 

A few horses have the curve outward. They are said to be roaeh-haclsed, from the 
supposed resemblance to the arched back of a roach. This is a very serious defect; 
— altogether incompatible with beauty, and materially diminishing the usefulness of 
the animal. It is almost impossible to prevent the saddle from being thrown on the 
shoulders, or the back from being called ; — the elasticity of the spine is destroyed ; 
—the rump is badly set on ;•— the hinder legs are too much under uie animal ;-^e is 
continually overreaching, and his head is carried awkwardly low. 

THE LOINS. 

The loins are attentively examined by every good horseman. They can tearoelr 
be too broad and muscular. The strength of the back, and especially, the Btteom 
of the hinder extremities, will depend materially on this. The breadth of the IcSns 
is regulated by the length of the transverse or side processes of that part. The bodies 
of the bones of the loins are likewise larger than those of the back; and a more dove- 
tailed kind of union subsists between these bones Uian between those of the bade. 
Every provision is made for strength here. The union of the hack and loins sbooM 
be carefully observed, for there is sometimes a depression between them. A ^ nil of 
line is drawn across, which shows imperfection in th^ construction of ih» spinsi aad 
is regarded as an indication of weakness. 
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THE WITHERS. 

Hie flpinoos or upright processes of die dorsal vertebre, or bones of die back, above 
tks upper part of the shoulder, are as remarkable for their length as are the transverse 
or noe processes of the bones of the loins. Thejf are flattened and terminated by 
loagh bliinted extremities. The elevated ridge which they form is called the toithert* 
It will be seen in the cuts (pp. 68 and 167), that the spine of the first bone of the 
badi has bnt little elevation, and is sharp and uprighL The second is longer and 
iBclined backward; the third and fourth increases in length, and the fifth is the 
loBsest ; — they then gradually shorten until the twelfth or tUrteenth, which becomes 
level with the bones of the loins. 

Ifigh withers have been always, in the mind of the judge of the horse, associated 
with good action, and generally with speed. The reason is plain enough : — they 
affoid larger surface for the attachment of the jnuscles of the back ; and in proportion 
to the elevation of the withers, these muscles act with greater advantage. The rising 
of the fore parts of the horse, even in the trot, and more especially in the gallop, 
depende not merely on the action of the muscles of the legs and shoulders, but on 
dioee of the loins, inserted into the spinous processes of these bones of the back, and 
aetiiig widi greater power in proportion as these processes, constituting the widiers, 
m lengthened. The arm of the lever to which the power is applied will be longer; 
nd in proportion to the length of this arm will be die ease and the height to which 
a weight is raised. Therefore good and high action will depend much on elevated 



It is not difllcult to enderstand how speed will likewise be promoted by the same 
eonfixmation. The power of the horse is in his hinder quarters. In them lies the 
■•in spring of the frame, and the fore-quartero are chiefly elevated and thrown for- 
wavd to receive the weight forced on them by die action of the hinder quarters. In 
pro p ortion, however, as the fore-quartere are elevated, will they be thrown farther 
urwaid, or, in other words, will the stride of the horse be lengthened. Yet many 
meen have the forehand low. The unrivalled Eclipse was a remarkable instance of 
due; bnt the ample and finely propordoned quarters, and the muscularity of the thigh 
and fofe-«nn, rendered the aid to oe derived from the withers perfecdy unnecessarr. 
TW heavy draught-horse does not require elevated withere. His udlity depends 
on the power or depressing his fore-quarters, and throwing dieir weight fully into 
threollw; bnt for common work in tne hackney, in the farmer's horoe, and m the 
huler, well-formed withers will be an essendal advantage, as contributing to good 
ind e^e actiont and likewise to speed. 

MUSCLES OF THE BACK. 

Tlie meet important muscles which belong to this part of the frame are principally 
dKiee which extend from the continuation of the ligament of the neck, along the whole 
of die back and loins ; and likewise from the last cervical bone; — ^the tuptrficiaU» and 
ftwmiwfi'i €ottarum^ or superficial and transverse muscles of the ribs, going from 
this ligament to the upper part of the ribs to elevate them, and to assist in the expan- 
Mi of die chMt; also the large mass of muscle, the iongimmua dorn^ or longest mnsr 
de of die back, from the spinous and transverse processes of the vertebrc to the ribs, 
and by which all the motions of the spine, and back, and loins, to which allusion has 
bem made, are principally produced ; by which the fore-quartere are raised upon the 
hind ones, or the hind upon the fore ones, according as either of them is the fixed 
point. This is the principal agent in rearing and kicking. 

The last mnscle to be noticed is the tpinialis dorri^ the spinal muscle of the back, 
fnm the spinous processes of some of the last bones of the back to those of the fore 

part; thiftk and strong about the withere, and broadly attached to them; and more 

powerfolly attached, and more strongly acting in proportion to the elevation of the 
widiers ; and proceeding on to the three lowest bones of the neck, and therefore maiidr 
eoBcemed, as already described, in elevating the fore-qnarters, and producing high 
sad nfe action, and contributing to speed. _, 

Belbro the roof of the chest is left,some accidents or diseases to which it is expoeed 
be mentioned. The first is of a very seriont nataie.- 
16* 
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FISTULOUS WITHERS. 

When the saddle has been suffered to press long upon the withers, a tumour will 
be formed, hot and exceedingly tender. It may sometimes be dispNersed by the cod- 
ing applications recommend^ in the treatment of poll-evil ; but if, in despite of these, 
tiie swelling should remain stationary, and especially if it should become lai]ger and 
more tender, warm' fomentations and poultices, and stimulating embrocations, should 
be diligently applied, in order to hasten the formation of pus. As soon as that can 
be iair^ detected, a seton should be passed from the top to the bottom of the tumour, 
80 that the whole of the matter may be evacuated, ana continue to be discharffed as 
it is afterwards formed ; or the knife may be freely used, in order to get at the bottom 
of every sinus. The knife has suoceeded many a time when the seton has failed. 
Tlie after treatment must be precisely that which was recommended for a ramilar dis- 
ease in the poll. 

In neglected fistulous withers the ulcer may be larger and deeper, and more destruc- 
tive than in poll-evil. It may burrow beneath the shoulder-blaae, and the pus appear 
at the point of the shoulder or the elbow ; or the bones of the withers may become 
oarious. 

Very great improvement has taken place in the construction of saddles for common 
use and in the cavalry service. Certain rules have now been laid down from which 
tiie saddler should never deviate, and attending to which the animal is saved firom 
much suffering, and the mechanic from deserved disgrace. 

The first rule in the fitting of the saddle is, that it should bear upon the back, and 
not on the spine or t] e withers, for these are parts that will not endure pressure* 

Next in universal application is the understanding that the saddle shoidd have 
everywhere an equal bearing, neither tilting forward upon the points nor backward 
upon the seat. 

When the saddle b on, and the girths festened, there should remain space snfficirat 
between the withers and the pommel for the introduction of the hand underneath the 
latter. 

Tlie jM>ifi<9 of the tree should clip or embrace the sides without pinching them, or so 
standing outward that the pressure is all downwards, and upon one place, instead of 
being in a direction inwarcis as well as downwards, so as to be distnbated unifofmly 
over every part of the point that touches the side. Horses that have low and thick 
withers are most likely to have them injured, in consequence of the continual riding 
forward of the saddle, and its consequent pressure upon them. Fleshy and fiit shouf 
ders and sides are also subject to become nurt by the points of the trees either pinch- 
ing them from being too narrow in the arch, or from the bearing being directly dowo- 
ward upon them. 

Injuiy occasionally results from the interruption which a too forward saddle presents 
to the working or motion of the shoulder, and the consequent friction the soft parta 
sustain between the shoulder-blade inwardly, and the points of the saddle-tree 
outwardly.* 

WARBLES, SITFASTS, AND SADDLE GALLS. 

On other parts of the back, tumours and very troublesome ulcers may be produced 
bv the same cause. Those resulting from the pressure of the saddle are caUed iMr> 
&ief, and, when they ulcerate, they frequently become siifatts. Warbles are small 
circular bruises, or extravasations of blood, where there has been an undue pressure 
of the saddle or harness. If a horse is subject to these tumours, the saddle should 
remain on him two or three hours after he has returned to the stable. It is only for a 
certain time, however, that this will perfectly succeed, for by the frequent applicatioD 
of the pressure the skin and the cellular substance are bruised or oUierwise injured, 
and a permanent sore or tumour, of a very annoying description, takes place. The 
centre of the sore gradually loses its vitality. A separation takes place from the sur- 
rounding integument, and there is a circular piece of dried and hard skin remainmg ^ 
in the centre. This is curiously called a navel gall, because it is opposite to the 
navel. No effort must be made to tear or dissect it off, but stimulating poolticee or 
fomentations, or, if these fail, a mild blister, will cause a speedy separation; and the 

• Perdvall's Hippopathology, vol. i., p. 199. 
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woQDd will then readily heal by the use of turpentine dressings^ more or less stimn- 
latinff, according to circumstances. 

Sudle ffalls are tumours, and sometimes galls or sores, arisinff also from the pres- 
snie and chafinff of the saddle. They differ little from the warble, except that there 
is Tory seldom tne separation of the dead part in the centre, and the sore is larger and 
Tsijing in its form. The application of cold water, or salt and water, will generally 
lemoTe excoriations of this kind. 

With regard, however, to all these tumours and excoriations, the humane man will 
have the saddle eased and padded as soon as it begins to be of the least ineonrenience 
to the horse. 

MUSCLES OF THE BREAST. 

Tliere are some important muscles attached to the breast connected with that 
expansion of the chest which eYery horse should possess. Li the cut, page 159, are 
seen a rery important pair of muscles, the peetortUes irantvern, or pectoral muscles, 
forming two prominences in the front of the chest, and extending backward between 
the legs. They come from the fore and upper part of the breast-l^ne ; pass across the 
inward part of the arm, and reach from the elbow almost down to the knee. They 
confine tne arm to the side in the rapid motion of the horse, and prerent him from 
being, what horsemen would call, and what is seen in a horse pushed beyond his 
mtaral power, '* all abroad.'^ Other muscles, peeloraIe» magni ei parvi^ the great 
and little pectorals, rather abore but behind these, go from the breast-bone to die 
inn, in order to draw back the point of the shoulder, and bring it upright. Another 
and smaller muscle goes from tne breast-bone to the shoulder, to assist in the same 
ofllee. A horse, therefore, thin and narrow in the breast, must be deficient in import- 
ant mnacular power. 

Between the less and along the breast-bone is the proper place in which to insert 
rowels, in cases <h inflamed longs. 

CHEST-FOUNDER. 

These muscles are occasionally the seat of a sinsular and somewhat mysterioos 
disease. The old farriers used to call it arUieor ana ekui'founder. The horse has 
considerable stiffness in moving, evidently not referable to tne feet. There is tender- 
ness about &e muscles of the breast, and, occasionally, swelling. We believe it to 
be oodiing more than rheumatism, produced bj suffering the horse to reoiain too long 
tied up, and exposed to the cold, or riding him against a very bleak vnnd. Some- 
times a considerable degree of fever accompanies Siis ; but bleeding, physio, a rowel 
in the chest, warm embrocations over the parts affected, warm stabling, and warm 
clothing, wiih occasional doses of antimonial powder, will soon subdue i& complaint. 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE CHEST. 



THE THYMUS GLAND. 

At the entrance of the trachea into the thorax, and ere it has scarcely penetrated 
between the fint ribs in the younjg subject, it comes in contact with an irregular glan- 
dolar body, situated in the doubling of the anterior mediastinum. It is ''the thymus 
|[laDdy*' or, in vulgar language, the sweet-bread. In the early period of utercHgesta- 
tum, it is of very inconsiderable bulk, and confined mostly to tlie chest ; but, during the 
latSsr mondis, it strangely developes itself, — the superior comua protrude out of the 
thorax and climb up &e neck, between the carotids and the traehi». They are evi- 
daortlT connected with the thymus gland, and become parts and portions of the parotid 
daads. 

We an indebted to Sir Astley Cooper for the best account of Ae ai«tomical stnic- 
toviy and possible fonction of the thymus gland. It presents, on being cut into, a 
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great number of small caTities, in which the abundant white fluid of the eiand it in 
part contained. From those cavities the fluid is transmitted into a genenu reserroiry 
which forms a common connecting cavity, and is lined by a delicate membrane. Sir 
Astley, and in Uiis he is supported by Professor MCiller, believes that a peculiar albu- 
minous fluid is conveyed liy the thymus gland to the veins, throuffh the miedium of 
tl)p lymphatics. It has nothing to do with the formation of the blood, in the fcstns 
or the child. 

These two eminent physiolo^ts exert the better part of discretion, by dedining 
to ffive any hypothesis of its ranction beyond this, that it supplies the lymphatics 
with an albuminous fluid. 

This gland continues to grow for some time afVer birth, and remains of consideitt- 
ble size during the first year ; it then gradually diminishes, and, about the period of 
puberty, usuafiy disappears. It has, however, been found in a mare between five and 
six years old. 

THE DIAPHRAGM. 

Bounding the thorax posteriorly, — the base of the cone in the human subject*— the 
interposed curtain between the thorax and the abdomen in the horse, is the diaphragm. 
It is an irregular muscular expansion, proceeding from the inferior suitace of 
the lumbar vertebrae posteriorly and superiorly, adhering to the ribs on either 
side, and extending obliquely forward and downward to the sternum; or, rather 
it is a flattened muscle arising from all these points, with its fibres all convog- 
in^ towards the centre, and terminating there in an expansion of tendinous substance. 
It 18 lined anteriorly by the pleura or investing membrane of the thoracic cavity, aad 
posteriorly by the peritoneum or investing membrane of the abdominal cavity.. 

Anaiomy rfthe Diaphragm, — ^In the short account which it is purposed to give of 
the structure of the diaphragm, the description of Mr. Percivall will be cloeely fol- 
lowed. '* The diaphragm may be divided into the main circular muscle, with its 
central tendinous expansion forming the lower part, and two apptndicu^ or crurv, 
as they are called, from their peculiar shape, constituting its superior portion. Tlie 
fleshy origin of the grand muscle may be traced laterally and inferiorly, commencing 
from the cartilage of the eighth rib anteriorly, and closely following the union of the 
posterior ribs with their cartilages ; excepting, however, the two last. The attach- 
ment is peculiarly strong ; it is denticulated ; it encircles the whole of the lateral and 
inferior part of the chest, as far as the sternum, where it is connected with the ensi- 
fonn cartilage. Immediately under the loins are the appendices of the diaphragm, 
commencing on the right side, from the inferior surfaces of the five first lumbar ver- 
tebrae by strong tendons, which soon become muscular, and form a kind of pillar; 
and, on the left, proceeding from the tu'o first lumbar vertebrae only, and from the 
sides rather. than the bodies of these vertebra;, and these also unite and form a shorter 
pillar, or leg. The left cms or appendix is shorter than the right, that it may be 
more out ofthe way of pressure from the left curvature of the stomach, which, with 
the spleen, lies underneath. Opposite to the 17th dorsal vertebra, these two pillars 
unite and form a thick mass of muscles, detached from the vertebrae, and leaving a 
kind of pouch between them and the vertebrae. They not only unite, but they decus- 
sate : their fibres mingle and again separate from each other, and then proceed onward 
to the central tendinous expansion towards, which the fibres from the circular muscle, 
and the appendices, all converge." 

The diaphragm is the main agent, both in ordinary and extraordinary respiration ; 
it assists also in the expulsion of the urine, and it is a most powerful auxiliary in 
the act of parturition. In its quiescent state, it presents its convex surface towards 
the thorax, and its concave one towards the abdomen. The anterior convexity abuts 
upon the lungs ; the posterior concavity is occupied by some of the abdominal viscera. 
The effect or the action of this muscle, or tlie contraction of its fibres, is to lessen the 
convexity towards the chest, and the concavity towards the abdomen : or perhaps, by 
a powerful contraction, to cause it to present a plane surface either way. The abdo- 
minal viscera that must be displaced in order to effect this, have considerable bulk and 
weight ; and when the stomach is distended with food, and the motion required from the 
diaphragm in rapid breathing is both quick and extensive, there needs some strong, firm, 
elastic, substance to bear it The forcible contact and violent pressure would omiee 
and otherwise injure a mere muscular expansion; and therefore we have this tendi- 
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BOOS ezpannon, oompantively deyoid of sensibility, to stand the pressure and the 
whoeV. wnich will always be greatest at the centre. 

Yet it is subject to injury and disease of a serious and yaried character. What* 
ever may be the original seat of thoracic or abdominal ailment, the diaphragm soon 
beeoBies irritable and mflamed. This accounts for the breathing of the horse being 
■o much affected under e^ery inflammation or excitement of the chest or belly. The 
irritability of this muscle is often evinced by a singular spasmodic action of a portion, 
or the whole of it 

Mr. Castley thus describes a case of it : — ^^ A horse had been yery much distressed 
in a run of nearly thirteen miles, without a check, and his rider stopped, on the road 
towards home, to rest him a little. With difficulty he was brought to the stable. 
Mr. Castley was sent for, and he says, — ^ When I first saw the animal, his breathing 
and attitude indicated the greatest distress. The prominent symptom, however, was 
a eonyulsive motion, or jerking of the whole body, audible at several yards* distance, 
and evidently proceeding from his inside ; the b^ts appeared to be about forty in a 
mimite. On placing my hand over the heart, the action of that organ could be felt, 
but very indistinctly ; ^e beating evidently came from behind the heart, and was 
aost pudnly to be relt in the direction of the diaphragm. Again placing my hand on 
the abdominal muscles, the jerks appeared to come from before, badcwards; the 
imjuatsion on my mind, therefore, was, that this was a spasmodic affection of the 
diaahiagm, brought on by violent distress in running.' "* 

Bur. (Jasdey's aecount is inserted thus at length, because it was the first of the kind 
on reconU with the exception of an opinion of Mr. Aoperley, which came very near 
to the trath. ** When a horse is very much exhausted after a lon^ run with hounds, 
a none will sometimes be heard to proceed from his inside, which is often erroneously 
soppoaed to be the beating of his heart, whereas it proceeds from the exoessive 
motum of the abdomiiuil muscles.**f 

Mr. Castley shallpursue his case, (it will be a most useful guide to the treatment 
of thcae eases^ : — *' Finding that there was little pulsation to be felt at the submaxillary 
aitairy, and juoginff from that circumstance that any attempt to bleed at that time would 
be worae than useless, I ordered stimulants to be given. We first administered three 
oanees of spirit of nitrous ether, in a bottle of warm water ; but this producing no 
good effect, we shortly afterwards gave two drachms of the sub-caibonate of ammonia 
m a ball, allowing the patient, at the same time, plenty of white water to drink. 
Aboat a quarter of an hour after this, he broke out into a profuse perspiration, which 
eontinnea two hours, or more. The breathing became more tranquil, but the convul- 
UTt motion of the diaphragm still continura without any abatement. After the 
sweating had ceased, the nulse became moie perceptible, and the action of the heart 
more distinct, and I considered this to be the proper time to bleed. When about ten 
poonda had been extracted, I thought that the beating and the breathing seemed to 
laeraaaa; the bleeding was stopp^ and the patient littered up for the ni^t. In the 
HMmiing, the affection of the diaphragm was much moderated, and about eleven o'clock 
it ceased, after continuing eighteen or nineteen hours. A little tonic medicine was 
tftsnrards administered, and the horse soon recovered his usual appetite and spirits.":^ 

Later surgeons administer, and with good effect, opium in small doses, together 
with anmioma, or nitric ether, and have recourse to bleeding as soon as any reaction 
isMieeived. 

Oyer-&tigue, of almost every kind, has produced spasm of the diaphragm, and so 
has ovei-distension of the stomach with grass. 

RUPTURE OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 

Tills is an accident, or the consequence of disease, very lately brou^t under the 
esfatsanoe of the veterinary surgeon. The first communication of its occurrence was 
fram Mr. King, a friend of Mr. Percivall.$ It occurred in a mare that had been ridden 
ikarplj for half a dozen miles, when she was full of grass. She soon afterwards 
eshiDited symptoms of broken-wind, and, at length, died suddenly, while standing in 
fkb stable. Tlie diaphragm was lacerated on the left side, through its whole extent, 
throwing the two cavities into one. 

^ The Veterinarian, 1831, p. 947. t Ninirod on the Condition of Hunters, p. 185 

t Ths Veterinsrisn, 1831, p. 948. f The Veterinsrisn, 1888, p. 101. 

X 
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Since that period, firom the increasing and yery proper habit of examining ereij 
dead horse, cases of this accident have rapidly multiplied. It seems that it m^ 
fdlow any act of extraordinary exertion, and efforts of every kind, particularly on a foil 
stomach, or when the bowels are distended with green or other food likely to generate 
gas.* Considerable caution, however, should be exercised when much gaseous fluid 
18 present; for the boweb may be distended, and forced against th^duaphiagm to 
such a degree, as to threaten to burst. 

An interesting case of rupture of the diaphragm was related by Professor Spooner, 
at one of the meetings of the Veterinary Medical Association. A horse having been 
saddled and bridledTor riding, was turned in his stall and fiutened by the bit-etiaps. 
Something frightened him — he reared, broke the bit-strap, and fell badrward. On me 
following morning, he was evidently in great pain, kicking, heaving, and occasionally 
lying down. BAr. S. was sent for to examine him, but was not tdd of the event of 
the preceding day. He considered it to be a case of enteritis, and treated it aoeoid- 
ingly. He bled him largely, and, in the course of the day, the horse appeared to be 
decidedly better, every symptom of pain having vamshed. The horse was more 
lively — ^he ate with appetite, but his bowels remained constipated. 

On the following day there was a fearful change. The animal was suffering sadl^ 
— the breathing was laborious, and the membrane of the nose intensely red, as if it 
were more a case of inflammation of the lungs than of the bowels. The bowels 
were still constipated. The patient was bl^ and physicked again, but without 
avail. He died ; and there was. found rupture of the diaphragm, protrusion of intes- 
tine into the thoracic cavity, and extensive pleural and peritoneal inflammation* 

In rupture of the diaphragm, the horse usually sits on his haunches, like a dog; 
but this is far from being an infallible symptom of the disease. It accompamss 
introsusception, as well as rupture of the diaphragm. The weight of the intestines 
may poesioly cause any protruded part of them to descend agun into the abdomen. 

This muscle, so important in its office, is plentifully supplied with blood-veaeels. 
As the posterior aorta passes beneath the crura of the aiaphragm, it gives out 8om»> 
times a single vessel which soon bifurcates ; sometimes two branches, which speedily 
plunge into the appendices or crura, while numerous small vessels, escaping fron 
them, spread over the central tendinous expansion. As the larger muscle of the 
diaphragm springs from the sides and the base of the chest, it receives many ramifica- 
tions from tne internal pectoral, derived from the anterior aorta ; but more froid^ the 
posterior intercostal s which spring from the posterior aorta. 

The veins of the diaphra^ belong exclusively to the posterior vena cava. Tliere 
are usually three on either side ; but they may be best referred to two chief truvkB 
which come from the circumference of the diaphragm, converge towards the oentrBi 
and run into the posterior cava as it passes through the tendinous expansion. 

The functional nerve of the diaphragm, or that from which it derives its principal 
action, and which constitutes it a muscle of respiration, is the phrenic or diaphragmatic. 
Although it does not proceed from that portion of the medulla oblongata which gives 
rise to the glosso-pharyngeus and the par vaguro, yet ^ere is sufficient to induce us 
to suspect that it arises from, and should be refeired to, the lateral column between 
the superior and inferior, the sensitive and motor nerves, and which may be evidently 
traced from the pons varolii to the very termination of the spinal chord. 

The diaphraj^n is the main agent in the work of respiration. The other muscles 
are mere auxiliaries, little needed in ordinary breathing, but affording the most 
important assistance, when the breathing is more than usually hurried. The mecha- 
nism of respiration may be thus explained : — Let it be supposed that the lungs are in 
a quiescent state. The act of expiration has been performed, and all is still. From 
some cause enveloped in mystery — connected with the will, but independent of it— 
some stimulus of an unexplained and unknown kind — the phrenic nerve acts on the 
diaphragm, and that muscle contracts ; and, by contracting, its convexity into the 
chest is diminished, and the cavity of the chest is enlarged. At the same time, and 
by some consentaneous influence, the intercostal muscles act — with no great foree« 
indeed, in undisturbed breathing ; but, in proportion as they act, the ribs rotate <m 
their axes, their edges are thrown outward, and thus a twofold effect ensues : — -tfas 
posterior margin of the chest is expanded, the cavity is plainly enlarged, and ^sOt by 
the partuil rotation of every rib, the cavity is still more increased. 

* Percivall'B Hippopathology, vol. it, No. 1, p. 158. 
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By •ome other c<m8entaneoQ8 influence, the spinal accessoTy nerve likewise exerts 
its power, and the stemo-maxillaris muscle is stimulated by the anterior division of it, 
aoa the motion of the head and neck corresponds with and assists that of the chest ; 
while the posterior division of the accessory nerve, by its anastamoses with the motor 
BSfves of the levator humeri and the splenius, and many other of the muscles of the 
neck and the shoulder, and by its direct influence on the rhomboideus, associates 
almost every muscle of the neck, the shoulder, and the chest, in the expansion of ihe 
dioimx. ^ These latter are muscles, which, in undisturbed respiration, the animal 
teaicely needs; but which are necessary to him when the respiration is much 
distmbed, and to obtain the aid of which he will, under pneumonia, obstinately stand 
ontil he falls exhausted or to die. 

The cavity of the chest is now enlarged. But this is a closed caviar* and between 
Ha contents and the parietes of the chest a vacuum would be formed ; or rather an 
inequality of atmospheric pressure is produced from the moment the chest begins to 
dilate. As the diaphragm recedes, there is nothing to counterbalance the pressure of 
the atmospheric air communicating with the lungs through the medium of the nose 
and mouth, and it is forced into the respiratory tubes already described, and the lunss 
are exnanded and still kept in contact with the receding walls of the chest. Tliere is 
no meidng, no inhalent power in the act of inspiration ; it is the simple enlargement 
of the chest from the entrance and pressure of the air. 

From some cause, as inexplicable as that which produced the expansion of the 
ehfltt, the respiratory nerves cease to act; and the diaphragm, by the inherent 
elasticity of its tendmous expansion and muscular fibres, returns to its natural form, 
onee more nrojecting its convexity into the Uiorax. Tlie abdominal muscles, also, 
which had been put on the* stretch by the forcing of the viscera into the posterior part 
of die abdomen by means of the straightening of the diaphragm, contract, and 
aeederate the return of that muscle to its quiescent figure ; and the ribs, all armed 
with elastic cartilages, regain their former situation and figure. The muscles of the 
dioolder and the chest relax, a portion of the lungs are pressed on every side, and the 
air with which they were distended is again forced out. There is only one set of 
mnseles actively employed in expiration, namely, the abdominal : the elasticity of 
theparts displaced in inspiration being almost sufficient to accomplish the purpose. 

T^ lungs, however, are not altogether passive. The bronchial tubes, so far as 
they can be traced, are lined with cartilage, divided and subdivided for Uie purpose 
of folding up when the lungs are compressed, but elastic enough to afford a yielding 
reaistaDce against both unusual expansion and contraction. In their usual state the 
air-tabes are dbtended beyond their natural calibre ; for if the parietes of the thorax 
are pcsrforated, and the pressure of the atmosphere rendered equAl within and without 
dMm, the lungs immediately collapse. 

THE PLEURA. 

"Die walls of the chest are lined, and the lungs are covered by a smooth glistening 
membrane, the pieura. It is a §erou9 membrane, so called from the nature of its 
exhalation, in distinction from the muanu teereiion yielded by the membrane of the 
air-passages. The serous membrane generally invests the most important organs, 
and always those that are essentially connected with life ; while the mucous mem- 
brane lines the interior of the greater part of them. The pleura is the investing 
membrane of the lungs, and a mucous membrane the lining one of the bronchial tubes. 

Among the circumstances principally to be noticed, with regard to the pleura, is 
the polish of its external surface. The glistening appearance of the lungs, and of the 
inside of the chest, is to be attributed to the membrane by which they are covered, 
and by means of which the motion of the various organs is freer and less dangerous. 
Although the lungs, and the bony walls which contain them, are in constant approxi- 
mation with each other, both in expiration and inspiration, yet in the frequently 
hmried and violent motion of the animal, and, in fact, in every act of expiration and 
inspiration, of dilatation and contraction, much and injurious friction would ensue if 
die sarfaces did not glide freely over each other by means of the peculiar polish of 
this membrane. 

Every serous membrane has innumerable exhalent vessels upon its surface, from 
which a considerable Quantity of fluid is poured out. In life and during health it 
exists in the chest only as a kind of dew, just sufficient to lubricate the snr&oes. 
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When the chest is opened soon after death, we recognize it in the steam thai arises, 
and in a few drops of fluid, which, being condensed, axe found at the lowest f»art of 
the chest. 

Tlie quantity, however, which is exhaled from all the serous membranes, must be 
▼ery great. It is perhaps eaual or superior to that which is yielded by the Teasels 
on fte surface of the body. If yery litUe is found in ordinary cases, it is because the 
absorbents are as numerous and as active as the exhalents, and, during health, that 
which is poured out by the one is taken up by the other ; but in circumstances <£ dis- 
ease, either when the exhalents are stimulated to undue action, or thepower of die 
absorbents is diminished, the fluid rapidly and greatly accumulates, liias we have 
hydrothorax or dropsy of the chest, as one of the consequences of inflammation of the 
chest; and the same disturbed balance of action vrill produce similar efiVision in other 
cavities. 

Hie extensibility of membrane ^nerally is nowhere more strikingly displayed than 
in the serous memoranes, and particularly in that under consideration. How difierent 
the buUc of the lunss before the act of inspiration has commenced, and after it has 
been completed, and especially in the laborious respiration of disease or rapid exer- 
tion! In either state of the lungs the pleura is perfectly fitted to that which it 
envelopes. 

. The pleura, like other serous membranes, is possessed of very little sensibili^. 
Few nerves from the sensitive column of the spinal chord reach it. Acute feding 
would render these membranes generally, and this membrane in particular, mfit for 
the function they have to discharge. It has too much motion, even during sleep ; and 
far too forcible friction with the parietes of the thorax in moibid or hurriea respoation, 
to render it convenient or useful for it to possess much sensation. Some of those 
anatomists whose experiments on the living animal do no credit to their humani^, 
have given most singular proof of the insensibility, not only of these seroas nem- 
branes, but of the organs which they invest. Bichat frequenUy examined the apleco 
pf doffs. He detached it from some of its adhesions, and left it protruding fnm Ike 
wound in the abdomen, in order '* to study the phenomena;*' and he saw ** them tea^ . 
ing ofi* that organ, and eating it, and thus feeding upon their own substance.*' In 
some experiments, in which part of their intestines were left out, he observed them, 
as soon as they had the opportunity, tear to pieces their own viscera without any 
visible pain. 

Although it may be advantageous that these important organs shall be thus devoid 
of sensibility when in health, in order that we may be unconscious of their action and 
motipn, and that they may be rendered perfectly independent of the vtill, yet it \b 
equally needful that, by the feeling of pain, we should be warned of the existeBce of 
any dangerous disease : and thence it happens that this membrane, and also the omn 
which it invests, acquire under inflammation the highest degree of sensibility. Tbe 
countenance of the horse labouring under pleurisy or pneumonia will sufliciently Indi- 
cate a state of suflTering ; and the spasmed bend of his neck, and his long and anxious 
and intense gaze upon his side, tell us that that suffering is extreme. 

Nature, however, is wise and benevolent even here. It is not of every morbid 
affection, or morbid change, that the animal is conscious. If a mucous membrane is 
diseased, he is rendered painfully aware of that, for neither respiration nor dieestioa 
could be perfectly carried on while there was any considerable lesion of it; but, on 
the other hand, we find tubercles in the parenchyma of the lungs, or induration or 
hepatization of their substance, or extensive adhesions, of which there were few or 
no indications during life. 

The pleura adheres intimately to the ribs and to the substance of the lungs ; yet it 
is a very singular connexion. It is not a continuance of the same organisation ; it is 
not an interchange of vessels. The organ and its membrane, although so closely 
connected for a particular purpose, yet in very many cases, and where it would least 
of all be suspected, have little or no sympathy with each other. Inflammation of the 
lungs will sometimes exist, and will run on to ulceration, while the pleura will be 
veiT littie affected : and, much oftener, the pleura will be the seat of^ inflammation 
and will be attended by increased exhalation to such an extent as to suflfocate the 
animal, and yet the lungs will exhibit littie other morbid appearance than that of 
mere compression. The disease of a mucous membrane spreads to other parts— that 
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of a terouB one is generally isolated. It was to limit the progress of disease that this 
diflmnee of stmctore between the organ and its membrane was contrived. 

The investing membrane of the lungs and that of the heart are in continual contact 
widi each other, but they are as distinct and unconnected, as if Uiey were placed in 
diffsrant parts oif the frame. Is there no meaning in this % 

It is to presenre the perfect independence of organs equally important, yet altogether 
diffisient in stmcture and function — to oppose an insuperable barrier to hurtful sym- 
pathy between them, and especially to cut oflf the communication of disease. 

Pmapa a little light begins to be thrown on a circumstance of which we have 
oeeaaioiml painful experience. While we may administer physic, or mild aperients 
at least, in pleurisy, Hot only with little dan^r, but with manifest advantage, we 
may joat as well give a dose of poison as a physic-ball to a horse labouring under 
pneomonia. Tlie pleura is connected with the lun^ and with the lungs alone, and 
tlie oiganisation is so different, that there is very little sympathy between them. A 
pfayaie-ball may, therefore, act as a counter-irritant, or as giving a new determination 
to the vital current, without the propagation of sympathetic imtation ; but the lungs 
Of die bronchial tubes that ramify through them are continuous with the mucous mem- 
branes of the di^nestive as well as all the respiratory passages ; and on account of the 
continnity and similarity of organisation, there is much sympathy between them. If 
there is irritation excited at the same time in two different portions of the same mem- 
brane, it is probable that, instead of being shared between them, the one will be trans- 
fiened to me other — will increase or double the other, and act with fearful and fatal 
violenee. 

THE LUNGS. 

Tlie lunffB are the seat of a peculiar circulation. They convey through their com- 
pnatiTely little bulk the blood, and other fluids scarcely transfonned into blood, or 
soon separated from it, which traverse the whole of the frame. They consist of count- 
less lamifications of air-tubes and blood-vessels coxmected together by intervening 
cdlolar substance. 

Tliev form two distinct bodies, the right somewhat larger than the left, and are 
divided from each other by ^e duplicature of the pleura, which has been already 
deseribed— the mediastinum. Each lung has the same structure, and properties, and 
uses. Each of them is subdivided, the right lobe consisting of three lobes, and the 
left of two. The intention of these divisions is probably to adapt the substance of 
the longs to the form of the cavity in which they are placed, and to enable them more 
perfeetl J to occupy and fill the chest. 

If one of these lobes is cut into, it is found to consist of innumerable inegularly 
fonned compartooents, to which anatomists have given the name of lobuks^ or little 
lobea. They are distinct from each other, and impervious. On close examination, 
they can be subdivided almost without end. There is no communication between 
than, or if perchance such communication exists, it constitutes the disease known by 
the name ot broken wind. 

On the delicate membrane of which these cells are composed, innumerable minute 
blood-vessels ramify. They oroceed from the heart, through the medium of the jntl- 
wunary artay — they follow all the subdivisions of the bronchial tubes — thev ramify 
upon uie membrane of these multitudinous lobules, and at length return to the heart, 
through the medium of the pulmonary veins, the character of the blood which thev 
eontam being essentially changed. Ine mechanism of this, and the effect produced, 
mast be briefly considered. 

THE HEART. 

Tlie heart is placed between a doubling of the pleura— the mediaitinum ; by means 
of which it is supported in its natural situation, and all dangerous friction between 
these important organs is avoided. It is also surrounded by a membrane or bag of 
its own, called the jpericardium^ whose office is of a similar nature. By means of 
the heart, the blood is cirenlated through the frame. 

It is composed of four cavities— two above, called auriela^ from their supposed 

res^pnblanoe to the ear of a dog ; and two below, termed venirieletf occupying the sub- 

stanes <^ the heart. In point of fact, there are two heaits— the one on the left side 

impellinlr the blood thiongh the frame, the other on the right side conveying it through 

16 
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the pulmonaiy system ; but, united in the manner in which they are, their jnnetion 
contributes to theb mutual 8tren|rth, and both circulations are carried on at the same 

time. 

The first is the arterial circulation. No function can be discharged — life camiot 
exist, without the presence of arterial blood. The left ventricle that contains it eon- 
tracts, and by the power of Uiat contraction, aided by other means, which die limits 
of our work will not permit us to describe, the blood is driven through the whole 
arterial circulation — ^the capillary vessels and the veins — and returns a^ain to the 
heart, but to the rigiit ventricle. The other division of this viscus is likewise 
employed in circulating the blood thus conveyed to it, but is not the same fluid which 
was contained in the left ventricle. It has gradually lost its vital power. As it has 
passed along, it has changed from red to black, and from a vital to a poisonous fluid. 
£ie it can again convey me principle of nutrition, or give to each organ that impulse 
or stimulus which enables it to discharge its function, it must be materially changed. 

When the right ventricle contracts, and the blood is driven into the lungs, it passes 
over the gossamer membrane of which the lobules of the lungs have been described 
as consisting ; the lobules being filled with the air which has descended through the 
bronchial tabes in the act of inspiration. This delicate membrane permits some of 
the principles of the air to permeate it. The oxygen of the atmosphere attracts and 
comoines with a portion of the superabundant carbon of this blood, and the expired 
air is poisoned with carbonic acid gas. Some of the constituents of the blood attnet 
a portion of the oxygen of the air, and obtain their distinguishing character and pro- 
perties as arterial blood, and being thus revivified, it passes on over the membrane of 
the lobes, unites into small and then larger vesseb, and at length pours its full stream 
of arterial blood into the left auricle, thence to ascend into the ventricle, and to be dif- 
fused over the frame. 

DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

It may be readily supposed that an organ so complicated is subject to disease. It 
is so to a fearful extent ; and it sympathises with the maladies of every other part 
Until lately, however, this subject has been shamefully neglected, and the writers oo 
the veterinary art have seemed to be unaware of the importance of the on^an, and the 
maladies to which it is exposed. The owner of the horse and the vetennary profes- 
sion generally, are deeply indebted to Messrs. Percivall and Pritchard* for much 
valuable information on this subject. The writer of this work acknowledges his 
obligation to both of these gentiemen. To Dr. Hope also, and particularly to Laennec, 
we owe much. Mr. Percivall well says, " This class of diseases may be regarded as 
the least advanced of any in veterinary medicine — a circumstance not to be ascribed 
so much to their comparative rarity, as to their existing undiscovered, or rather 
being confounded during life with other disorders, and particularly with pulmonary 
affections." 

The best place to examine the beating of the heart is immediately behind the 
elbow, on the left side. The hand applied flat against the ribs will give the number 
of pulsations. The ear thus applied will enable the practitioner better to ascertain 
the character of the pulsation. The stethoscope affords an uncertain guide, for it can- 
not be flatiy and evenly applied. 

Fericaroitis. — ^The bag, or outer investing membrane of the heart, is liable to 
inflammation, in which the effused fluid becomes organized, and deposited in layers, 
increasing the thickness of the pericardium, and the difficulty of the expansion and 
contraction of the heart. The only symptoms on which dependence can be placed, 
are a quickened and irregular respiration ; a hounding action of the heart in an early 
stage of the disease ; but that, as the fluid increases and becomes concrete, assuming 
a feeble and fluttering character. 

HvoROPs PERicARnii is the term used to designate the presence of the fluid secreted 
in consequence of this inflammation, and varying from a pint to a gallon or more. 
In addition to the symptoms already described, Uiere is an expressioa of alarm and 
anxiety in the countenance of the animal which no other malady produces. The 
horse generally sinks from other disease, or from' constitutional irritation, before tibe 

- *^ Pritchard*B papers in die Veterinarian, vol. vi., and Perdvall's Hippopathology, f«l 
n., Fart I. 
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CKwitw of ihe pericaidinm is filled ; or if he liiuiers on, most dreadful palpita^ons 
and Uurobbings accompany the advanced stage of the disease. It is seldom or never 
that thia disease exists alone, but is combined with dropsy of the chest or abdomen. 

CAmDins is the name given to inflammation of the muscular substance of the heart. 
A well authenticated instance of inflammation of the substance of the heart does not 
stand on record. Some other orsan proves to be the chief seat of mischief, even 
wfam ihe disturbance of the heart lias oeen most apparent. 

liifULinf ATioN OF THs LiNuie or THE Heart. — Mr. Simpson relates, in the Vete- 
linarian for 1834, a case in which there were symptoms ot severe abdominal pain; 
die respiration was much disturbed, and the action of the heart took on an extraordi- 
BUj character. Three or four beats succeeded to each other, so violently as to shake 
die whole frame, and to be visible at the distance of several yards, with intervals of 
quietude for five minutes or more. At length this violent beating became constant. 

On dissection both lungs were found to oe inflamed, the serum in the pericardium 
increased in quantity, and the internal membrane of the heart violently inflamed, with 
spots of ecchymoeis. 

This would seem to be a case of inflammation of the heart ; but in a considerable 
propOTtion of the cases of rabies, these spots of ecchymosis, and this general inflam- 
mation of the heart, are seen. 

HrrsRTHBOPHT is an augmentation or thickening of the substance of the heart; 
and although not dreamed of a few years ago, seems now to be a disease of no rare 
ooeuiience among horses. The heart has oeen known to acquire double its natural 
volome, or the auricle and ventricle on one side have been thus enlarged. Mr. 
Hiomaon of Bath relates, in The Veterinarian, a very singular case. A horse was 
broofffat widi every appearance of acute rheumatism, and was bled and physicked. 
On the following day he was standing with his fore legs widely extended, the nos- 
trils dilated, the breathing quick and laborious, the eyes sunJc in their orbits, the 
pupils dilated, his nose turned round almost to his elbow, sighing, and his counte- 
nance showing approaching dissolution. 

The pulse had a most irregular motion, and the undulation of the jugular veins 
was extending to the very roots of the ears. He died a few hours afterwards. 

The lanes and pleura were much inflamed ; the pericardium was inflamed and dii^ 
tended by fluid ; tne heart was of an enormous size and greatly inflamed ; both the 
anrieles and ventricles were filled with coagulated bloocT; the greater psrt of the 
efaoidje tendinee had given way ; the valves did not approximate to pmoim their 
function, and the heart altogether presented a large disorganized mass, weighing thir- 
ty-four pounds. The animal worked constantly on the farm, and had never been put 
to quick or very laborious work. 

DnjLTATioii is increased capacity of the cavities of the heart, and the parietes be- 
ing generaUy thinned. It is probable that this is a more frequent disease than is 
geomlly supposed ; and from the circulating power being lessened, or almost sus- 
pended, on account of the inability of the cavities to propel their contents, it is ac- 
eoinpuiied by much and rapid emaciation. In the Gardens of the Zoological Socie^ 
of London wis is a disease considerably frequent, and almost uniformly fatal. It 
attacks the smaller animals, and particularly the quadrumana, and has been found 
in the deer and the zebra. It is characterised by slow emaciation, and a piteous 
expression of the countenance ; but the mischief is done when these symptoms ap- 
pear. 

OsBiFiCATioN OF THE Heabt. — ^Thore -are but too many instances of this both in 
tiM right and the leh auricles of the heart, the aortic valves, the abdominal aorta, 
and 2so the bronchial and other glands. Mr. Percivall observes of one of these 
riDOS, that ^' the cavity could have been but a passive receptacle for the blood, and 
tiw eoneat must have been continued without any or with hardly any fresh impulse.*' 

Of An ui THE HEART destroying the horse, there are some interesting accounts ; 
tad also of mptore of the heart, and aneuritm^ or dilatation of the aoita, both thoracic 
and abdominal, and even farther removed from the heart and in the iliac artery. The 
flymptomt that woold certainly indicate the existence of aneurism are yet unknown, 
eaeept tendemeas about the loins and gradual inability to work, are considered as 
sooh: hot H is intereadng to know of the existence of these lesions. Ere long Ihe 
vetniMffj smgeon may possibly be able to guess at them, although he will rarely 
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ha^e more power in avertiiig the consequences of aneurism than the human sm^geon 
possesses with regard to his patient. 

This will be the proper place to describe a little more fully the circulation of the 
blood, and various circumstances connected with that most important process. 

THE ARTERIES. 

The vessels which carry the blood from the heart are called arteries (Jseqnng otr — 
the ancients thou^t that they contained air). They are composed of three coats ; 
the outer or elastic is that by which they are enabled to yield to the gush of blood, and 
enlarge their dimensions as it is forced along them, and by which also they contract 
again as soon as the stream has passed ; the middle coat is a muscular one, by which 
this contraction is more powerfuAy performed, and the blood urged on in its course; 
the inner or membranous coat is tne mere lining of the tube. 

T^s yielding of the artery to the gush of blood, forced into it by the contraction 
of the heart, constitutes 

THE PUI^E. 

The pulse is a very useful assistant to the practitioner of human mediciney and 
much more so to the veterinary surgeon, whose patients cannot describe either the 
seat or degree of ailment or pain. The number or pulsations in any artery will give 
the numbor of the beatings of the heart, and so express the irritation of that organ, 
and of the frame generally. In a state of health, the heart beats in a fiumer^s hone 
about thirty-six times a minute. In the smaller, and in the thorouffh-bred horse, the 
pulsations are fort^ or forty-two. This is said to be the jtondara oulse— the pulse 
of health. It vanes singularly little in horses of the same size and breed, and whoe 
it beats naturally there can be little materially wrong. The most convenient place 
to feel the pulse, is at the lower jaw (p. 68) a little behind the spot where Uie sub- 
maxillary arteiy and vein, and the parotid duct, come from under the jaw. Tbere 
the number of pulsations will be easily counted, and the character ef the pulse, a 
matter of fully equal importance, will be cleariy ascertained. Many horsemen put 
the hand to the side. They can certainly count the pulse there, but they can do no- 
thing more. We must be able to press the artery against some hard body, as the 
jaw4M>ne, in order to ascertain the marner in which the blood flows through it, and 
Uie Quantity that flows. 

When the pulse reaches fifty or fifty-five, some degree of fever may be apprehended, 
and proper precaution should be taken. Seventy or seventy-five will indicate a dan- 
serous state, and put the owner and the surgeon not a little on the alert. Few horses 
long survive a pulse of one hundred, for, by this excessive action, the energies of 
lutture are speedily worn out. 

Some things, however, should be taken into account in forming our conclusion from 
the frequency of the pulse. Exercise, a warm stable, and fear, will wonderfidly 
increase the number of^ pulsations. 

When a careless, brutal fellow goes up to a horse, and speaks hastily to him, and 
handles him roughly, he adds ten beats per minute to the pulse, and will 6fien he 
misled in the opinion he may form of the state of the animal. A judicious person 
will approach the patient gently, and pat and soothe him, and even then the circula- 
tion, probably, will be a little disturbed. He should take the additional precaution 
of noting the number and quality of the pulse, a second time, before he teaves the 
animal. 

If a quick pulse indicate irritation and fever, a bIow pulse will likewise characterise 
diseases of an opposite description. It accompanies the sleepy stage of staggers, voA 
every malady connected with deficiency of nervous energy. 

Tne heart may not only be excited to more frequent, but also to more Tiolent action. 
It may contract more powerfully upon the blood, which will be driven with greater 
force through the arteries, and ihe expansion of the vessels will be greater and mote 
sudden. Then we have the hard pulse — the sure indicator of considerable fever, and 
calling for the immediate and free use of the lancet. 

Sometimes the pulse may be hard and jerking, and yet amaU, The stream thoogh 
forcible is not great. The heart is so irritable that it contracts before the venbiine 
is properly fillM. The practitioner knows that this ini'icates a dangenma state of 
disease. It is an almost invariable accompaniment of infiammatioiiof the bowelt; 
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A weak pulse, when the arterial stream flows slowly, is caused by the feeble action 
of the heart It is the reverse of fever, and expressive of debility. 

The oppr at e d pulse is when the arteries seem to be fully mstended with blood. 
Tliere ie obstruction somewhere, and the action of the heart can hardly force the 
stream along, or communicate pulsation to the current. It is the case in sudden 
inflammation of the lungs. They are overloaded and gorged with blood, which can- 
not find its way through their minute vessels. This accounts for the well-known fact 
of a copious bleeding increasing a pulse previously oppressed. A portion being 
removed from the distended and choked vessels, the remainder is able to flow on. 

Tliere are many other varieties of the pulse, which it would be tedious here to par- 
ticnlarise ; it must, however, be observed, that during the act of bleeding, its state 
riionld be carefully observed. Many veterinary surgeons, and gentlemen too, are apt 
to order a certain quantity of blood to be taken away, but do not condescend to supers 
intend the operation. This is unpardonable in the surgeon and censurable in the 
owner of the horse. The animal is bled for some particular puipoee. There is some 
state of disease, indicated by a peculiar quality of the pulse, which we are endeavour- 
ing to alter. The most experienced practitioner cannot tell what quanti^ of blood 
must be abstracted in order to produce the desired effect. The change of the pulse 
can alone indicate when the object is accomplished ; therefore, the operator should 
have his finger on the artery dunng the act of bleeding, and, comparatively regardless 
of the quantity, continue to take blood, until, in inflammation of the lungs, the op- 
prested pulse becomes fuller and more distinct, or the stronpr pulse of considerable 
urver ia evidently softer, or the animal exhibits symptoms of raintness. 

The arteries divide as they proceed through the name, and branch out into innu- 
merable minute tubes, termed capillaries (hair-like tubes), and they even become so 
small as to elude the sight. The slightest puncture cannot be inflicted without wound- 
ing some of them. 

in these little tubes, the nourishment of the body and the separation of all the vari- 
ous aecietions is performed, and in consequence of'^this, the blood is changed. When 
these eajMllaries unite together, and begin to enlarge, it is found to be no longer art^ 
rial, or of a florid red colour, but venous, or of a blacker hue. Therefore the principal 
termination of the arteries is in veins. The point where the one ends, and the otner 
commences, cannot be ascertained. It is when red arterial blood, having dis- 
charged its function by depositing the nutritious parts, is changed to venous or black 
blood. 

Branches from the ganglial or sympathetic nerves wind round these vessels, and 
eodnethem with eneivy to discharge their functions. When the nerves communicate 
too much energy, andthese vessels consequently act with too much power, tii/Iaiiiina- 
Uon is produced. If this disturbed action is confined to a small space or a single 
onan, it is said to be local, as inflammation of the eye, or of the lungs ; but when 
this inordinate action spreads from its original seat, and embraces the whole of the 
arterial system, /ever is said to be present, and this usually increases in proportion as 
the local distoibance is observable, and subsides with it 

INFLAMMATION. 

Local inflammation is characterised by redness, swelling, heat, and pain. Tlie 
redness proceeds from the greater quantity of blood flowing through the part, oecap 
sioiied by the increased action of the vessels. The swelling arises from the same 
cause, and from the deposit of fluid in the neighbouring substance. The natural heat 
of the body is produced by the gradual change which takes place in the blood, in 
passing from an arterid to a venous state. If more blood is dnven through the eapil- 
lariM of an inflamed part, and in which this change is effected, more heat will neces- 
sarily be produced there ; and the pain is easily accounted for by the distension and 
preasore which must be produced, and the participation of the nerves in the distnxb- 
anoe of the surrounding parts. 

If inflammation consists of an increased flow of blood to and through the part, the 
leady way to abate it is to lessen the quantity of blood. If we take away the fuel, 
the fire will go out. All other means are comparatively unimportant, contrasted with 
hltiding. Blood is generally abstracted from the jugular vein, and so the general 
qontity may be lessened ; but if it can be taken from the neiffhbourhood of the dis- 
'pait, it will be prodnctiye of tenfold benefit One quart <^ blood abstracted from 
16» Y 
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the foot in acute founder, by unloading the yesseb of the inflamed part, and enabling 
them to contract, and, in that contraction, to acquire tone and power to resist future 
• distension, will do more good than five quarts taken from the general circulation. An 
ounce of blood obtained by scarifying the swelled vessels of the inflamed eye, will 
give as much relief to that or^n as a copious bleeding from the jugular. It is a prin- 
ciple in the animal frame which should never be lost sight of by the veterinary sur- 
geon, or the horseman, that if by bleeding the process of inflammatron can once be 
checked^ — if it can be suspended but for a little while, — although it may return, it is 
never with the same decree of violence, and in many cases it is got rid of entirely. 
Hence the necessity of bleeding early, and bleeding largely, in inflammation of the 
lungs, or of the bowels, or of the brain, or of any important organ. Man^ horses are 
lost for want or insufficiency of bleeding, but we never knew one materially injured 
by the most copious extraction of blood in the early stage of acute inflammation. The 
horse will bear, and with advantage, the loss of an almost incredible quantity of blood, 
—four quarts taken from him, will be comparatively little more than one pound taken 
from the human being. We can scarcely conceive of a considerable inflammation of 
any part of the horse, whether proceeding from sprains, contusions, or any other 
cause in which bleeding, local (it possible), or general, or both, will not be of essen- 
tial service. 

Next in importance to bleeding, is purging. Somethinff may be remoTed from the 
bowels, the retention of which would increase the gener^ irritation and ferer. Tlie 
quantity of blood will be materially lessened, for the serous or watery fluid which is 
separated from it by a brisk pur^, the action of which in the horse continues probably 
more than twenty-four hours, is enormous. While the blood is thus determined to 
the bowels, less even of that which remains will flow through the inflamed part. 
W^hen the circulation is directed to one set of vessels, it is proportionately diminished 
in other parts. It was first directed to the inflamed portions, and they were overloaded 
and injured,— it is now directed to the bowels, ana the inflamed parts are relieved. 
While the purp;inflr continues, some decree of languor and sickness is felt ; and the 
force of itte circmation is thereby diminished, and the general excitement leaaened. 
The importance of physic in every case of considerable external inflammation, is suffi- 
ciently evident. It the horse is laid by for a few days from injury of the foot, or 
sprain, or poll-evil, or wound, or almost any cause of inflammation, a physic-ball 
snould be given. 

In cases of internal inilammation, much judgment is required to determine when a 
purgative may be beneficial or ii^urious. In inflammation of the lungs or bowels, it 
should never be given. There is so strong a sympathy between the various contents 
of the cavity of tfie chest, that no one of them can be inflamed to any great extent, 
without all the others being disposed to become so ; and, ther^ore, a dose of physic 
in inflamed lungs, would perhaps be as fatal as a dose of poison. The excitement 
produced on the bowels by the purgative may run on to inflammation, which no 
medical skill can stop. 

The means of abating external inflammation are various, and seemingly contra- 
dictory. The heat of the part very naturally and properly led to the application of 
cold embrocations and lotions. Heat has a strong tendency to equalize itself, or to 
leave that substance which has a too great quantity of it, or little capacity to retain it, 
for another which has less of it, or more capacity. Hence the advantage of cold appli- 
cations, by which a jpeat deal of the unnatural heat is speedily abstracted from the 
inflamed part. The foot labouring under inflammation is put into cold water, or the 
horse is made to stand in water or wet clay. Various cold applications are also used 
to sprains. Tlie part is wetted with diluted vinegar, or goulard, or salt and water. 
When benefit is derived from these applications, it is to be attributed to their coldness 
alone. Water, especially when cooled below the natural temperature, is as good an 
application as any that can be used. Nitre dissolved in water, will lower the tem- 
perature of the fluid many degrees ; but the lotion must be applied immediately after 
the salt has been dissolved. A bandage may be afterwards applied to strengthen the 
limb, but during tlie continuance of active inflammation, it would only confine the 
heat of the part, or prevent it from benefiting by the salutary influence of the cold 
produced by tlie evaporation of the water. 

Sometimes, however, we resort to warm fomentations, and if benefit is derived from 
their use, it is to be traced to the warmth of the fluid, more than to any medicinal pro- 
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peit^ in it. Warm water will do as much good to the horse, who has so thick a skin« 
as any decoction of chamomile, or marsh-mallow, or poppy heads, or any nostrum 
that the farrier may recommend. Fomentations increase the warmth of the skin, and 
open the pores of it, and promote perspiration, and thus lessen the tension and swellin&r 
of the part, assnaee pain, and relieve inflammation. Fomentations, to he heneficial, 
should oe long and frequently applied, and at as great a degree of heat as can be used 
without ^ving the animal pain. Poultices are more permanent, or longer-continued 
fomentations. The part is exposed to the influence of warmth and moisture for many 
hours or days without intermission, and perspiration being so long kept up, the dis- 
tended vessels will be very materially relieved. The advantage derived from a poul- 
tioe is attributable to the heat and moisture, which, by means of It, can be long applied 
to the akin, and it should be composed of materials which will best retain this moisture 
and heat. The bran poultice of the farrier is, consequently, objectionable. It is 
never perfectly in contact with the surface of the skin, and it becomes nearly dry in a 
few hours, after which it is injurious rather than beneficial. Linseed-meal is a much 
better material for a poultice, for, if properly made, it will remain moist during many 
hours. 

It is occasionally very difficult to decide when a cold or a hot application is to her 
used, and no general rule can be laid down, except that in cases of superficial inflam- 
matioo, and in the early stage, cold lotions will be preferable; but, wnen the inflam- 
mation is deeper seated, or fully established, warm fomentations will be most ser- 
ftoeable. 

Stimulating applications are frequently used in local inflammation. When the 
disease is deeply seated, a stimulating application to the skin will cause some irrita- 
tion and inflammation there, and lessen or sometimes remove the original malady ; 
hence the use of rowels and blisters in inflammation of the chest. Inanimation to a 
high degree, cannot exist in parts that are near each other. If we excite it in one, we 
mil abate it in the other, and also, by the discharge which we establish from the 
one, we shall lessen the determination of blood to the other. 

Stimulating and blistering applications should never be applied to a nart already 
inflamed. A fire is not put out by heaping more fuel upon it. Hence the mischief 
which the farrier ofVen does by rubbing his abominable oils on a recent snrain, hot 
and tender. Many a horse has been ruined by this absurd treatment. When the 
heat and tenderness have disappeared by the use of cold lotions or fomentations, and 
the leg or sprained part remains enlarged, or bony matter threatens to be deposited, tt 
may be right to excite inflammation of the skin by a blister, in order to rouse the 
deeper-seated absorbents to action, and enable them to take up this deposit; but, 
except to hasten the natural process and efliects of inflammation, a blister, or stimu- 
latii^ application, should never be applied to a part already inflamed. 

FEVER. 

Fever is general increased arterial action, either without any local affection, or in 
consequence of the sympathy of the system with inflammation in some particular 
part. 

The first is pure fever. Some have denied that that exists in the horse, but they 
mnst have b^n strangely careless observers of the diseases of that animal. The truth 
of the matter is, that the usu^ stable management and ^neral treatment of the horse 
are so absurd, and various parts of him are rendered so liable to take on inflammation, 
that pure fever will exist a very little time without degenerating into inflammation. 
The lungs are so weakened by the heated and foul air of the ill-ventilated stable, and 
by sodden changes from almost insufferable heat to intense cold, and the feet are so 
injured by hard usage and injudicious shoeing, that, sharing from the beginning in the 
seneral vascular excitement which charactenses fever, they soon become excited far 
bevoiid other portions of the frame ; and that which commenced as fever becomes 
inummation of the lungs or feet. Pure fever, however, is sometimes seen, and runs 
its eonrse reffulariy. 

It freooenUy begins with a cold or shivering fit, although this is not essential to 
fever. The horse is dull, unwilling to move, nas a staring coat, and cold legs and 
feet. This is succeeded by warmth of the body ; unequal distribution of warmth to 
tiM legs ; one hot, and the other three cold, or one or more unnaturally warm, and the 
olhert unQSaally cold, bat not the deatiilike coldness <^ inflammation of the longt ; 
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the pulse quick, soft, and often indistinct ; the breathing somewhat laborious ; but no 
cough, or pawinff, or looking at the flanks. The animal will scarcely eat, and is 
Tery costive. While the state of pure fever lasts, the shivering fit returns at neariy 
the same hour every day, and is succeeded by the warm one, and that often by a slight 
degree of perspiration ; and these alternate during several days until local inflamma- 
tion appears, or the fever gradually subsides. No horse ever died of pure fever. If 
he is not destroyed by inflammation of the lungs, or feet, or bowels succeeding to the 
fever, he gradually recovers. 

What has been said of the treatment of local inflammation vnll suflSciently indicate 
that which should be resorted to in fever. Fever is ffeneral increased action of the 
heart and arteries, and therefore evidently appears Uie necessity for bleeding, regu- 
lating the quantity of blood by the degree of fever, and usually keeping the finger on 
the artery until some evident and considerable impression is made upon the Sjrstem. 
The bowels should be ^ntly opened ; but the danger of inflammation of the lungs, 
and the uniformlv injurious consequence of purgation in that disease, will prevent Uie 
administration of an active purgative. A small quantity of aloes may be given morn- 
ing and night, with the proper fever medicine, until the bowels are slightly relaxed, 
after which nothing more of an aperient quality should be administered. Digitalis, 
emetic tartar, and nitre should be given morning and night, in proportions regulated 
by the circumstances of the case. The horse ehould be warmly clothed, but be placed 
in a cool and well-ventilated stable. 

Symptomatic fever is increased arterial action, proceeding from some local cause. 
No organ of consequence can be much disordered or inflamed without the neighbour- 
ing parts being disturbed, and the whole system gradually participating in the 
disturt>ance. Inflammation of the feet or of &e lungs never existed long or to any 
material extent, without being accompanied by some c&gree of fever. 

The treatment of symptomatic fever should resemble that of simple fever, except 
that particular attention must be paid to the state of the part originally diseased. U 
the inflammation which existed there can be subdued, the general disturbance will 
usually cease. 

Tlie arteries terminate occasionally in openings on different surfaces of the bodj. 
On the skin they' pour out the perspiration, and on the diflferent cavities of ttie frame 
they yield the moisture which prevents friction. In other parts they terminate in 
glands, in which a fluid essentially different from the blood is secreted or separated : 
such are the parotid and salivary glands, the kidneys, the spleen, and the various 
organs or laboratories which provide so many and such different secretions, for the 
multifarious purposes of life ; but the usual termination of arteries is in veins. 

THE VEINS. 

These vessels carry back to the heart the blood which had been conveyed to the 
different parts by the arteries. They have two coats, a muscular and a membranous 
one. Both of them are thin and comparatively weak. They are more numerous and 
much larger than the arteries, and consequently the blood, lessened in quantity by the 
various secretions separated from it, flows more slowly through them. It is forced on 
partly by the first impulse communicated to it by the heart; also, in the extremities 
and external portions of the frame, by the pressure of the muscles ; and in the cavitj 
of the chest, its motion is assisted or principally caused by the sudden expansion of 
the ventricles of the heart, after they have closed upon and driven out their contents, 
and thereby causing a vacuum which the blood rushes on to fill. Tliere are curious 
valves in various parts of the veins which prevent the blood itom flowing backward 
to its source. 

BOG AND BLOOD SPAVIN. 

The veins of the horse, although their coats are thin compred with those of the 
arteries, are not subject to the enlargements (varicose veins) which are so frequent, 
and often so painful, in the legs of the human being. The legs of the horse may 
exhibit many of the injurious consequences of hard work, but the veins will, with one 
exception, be unaltered in structure. Attached to the extremities of most of the 
tendons, and between the tendons and other parts, are little bags containing a mucous 
substance to enable the tendons to slide over each other without friction, and to move 
easily on the neighbouring parts. From violent exercise these vessels are liable to 
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enliTge. Windfalls and thorougfapins are instances of this. There is one of them 
on the inside oi the hock at its oending. This sometimes becomes considerably 
Increased in size, and the enlargement is called a hog-tpavin, A vein passes oyer this 
bag, which is pressed between the enlargement and the skin, and the passage of the 
bl^ through It is impeded ; the vein is consequently distended by the accumulated 
blood, and ue distension reaches from this ba^ as low down as the next Yalve. This 
is called a blood-spavin. Blood-spavin then is the consequence of bog^spavin. It 
verr rarely occurs, and is, in the majority of instances, confounded with bog-spavin. 

filood-spavin doea not always cause lameness, except the horse is very hard- 
woiked, and then it is doubtful whether the lameness should not be attributed to the 
enlarged mucous bag rather than to the distended vein. Both of these diseases, 
however, render a horse unsound, and materially lessen his value. 

Old forriers used to tie the vein, and so cut off altogether the flow of the blood. 
Some of them, a little more rational, dissected out the bag which caused the disten- 
sion of the vein : but the modern and moreprudent way is to endeavour to promote 
the absofption of the contents of the bag. Tnis may be attempted by pressure long 
applied. A bandage may be contrived to take in the whole of the hock, except its 
point ; and a compress made of folded linen being placed on the bog-spavin, may 
confine the principal pressure to that part. It is, however, very difficult to adapt a 
bandage to a joint which admits of such extensive motion ; therefore most practi- 
tioDers apply two or three successive blisters over the enlargement, when it usually 
dicippoars. Unfortunately, however, it returns if any extraordinary exertion is 
required from the horse. 

BLEEDING. 

This q>eration is performed with a fleam or a lancet. The first is the common 
instniment, and the safest, except in skilful hands. The lancet, however, has a more 
surncal appearance, and will be adopted by the veterinary practitioner. A blood- 
stick— a piece of harj wood loaded at one end with lead — is used to strike the fleam 
into the vein. This is sometimes done with too great violence, and the opposite side 
of the eoat of the vein is wounded. Bad cases of inflammation have resulted from 
this. If the fist is doubled, and the fleam is sharp and is struck with sufficient force 
with the lower part of the hand, the bloodstick may be dispensed with. 

For general bleeding the jugular vein is selected. The horse is blindfolded on the 
side on which he is to be bled, or his head turned well away. The hair is smoothed 
along the course of the vein with the moistened finger ; then, with the third and little 
fingevB of the left hand, which holds the fleam, pressure is made on the vein sufficient 
to bring it fairly into view, but not to swell it too much, for then, presenting a rounded 
surface, it would be apt to roll or slip under the blow. The point to be selected is 
about two inches below the union of^ the two portions of the jugular at the angle of 
the jaw ^see cut, p. 125). The fleam is to be placed in a direct line with the course 
of the vein, and over the precise centre of the vein, as close to it as possible, but its 
point not absolutely touching the vein. A sharp rap with the bloodstick or the hand 
on that part of the back of the fleam immediately over the blade, will cut through the 
vein, and the blood will flow. A fleam with a larse blade should always be preferred, 
for the operation will be materially shortened, and this will be a matter of some con- 
■aqneiice with a fidgety or restive horse. A quantity of blood drawn speedily will 
also have far more effect on the system than double the weight slowly taken, while 
the woond will heal just as readily as if made by a smaller instrument. There is no 
oocasion to press so hard against the neck with the pail, or can, as some do ; a slight 
pressure, if the incision has been large enough and straight, and in the middle of the 
vein, wiU caus^ the blood to flow sufficiently fest; or, the finger being introduced into 
tlM mouth between the tushes and the ^nders, and gently moved about, will keep 
the mouth in motion, and hasten the rapidity of the stream by the action and pressure 
of the neighbouring muscles. 

When sufficient blood has been taken, the edffes of the wound should be brought 
dofelj and exactly toffether, and kept together by a small sharp pin being passed 
throoffh them. Round this a little tow, or a few hairs from the mane of the horse, 
•honld be wrapped, so as to cover the whole of the incision ; and the head of the 
h«ne should be tied up for several hours to prevent his rubbing the part against the 
maimer. In bringing the edges of the wound together, and introducing the pin, care 
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ahoold not be taken to draw the skin too much from the neck, otheiwiee blood will 
insinaate itself between it and the muscles beneath, and cause an unsightly and 
8<Hnetime8 troublesome swelling. 

The blood should be receiyM into a vessel, the dimensions of which are exactly 
known, so that the operator may be able to calculate at ereir period of the bleeding 
the quantity that is subtracted. Care likewise should be taken that the blood flows 
in a regular stream into the centre of the yessel, for if it is suffered to trickle down 
the sides, it will not afterwards undergo those changes by which we partially judge 
of the extent of inflammation. The pulse, howerer, and the symptoms of the case 
coUectiyely, will form a better criterion than any change in the bl<x)d. Twenty-four 
hours after the operation, the edges of the wound will haye united, and the pin shoiiki 
be withdrawn. When the bleeding is to be repeated, if more than three or four hours 
haye elapsed, it wiU be better to make a fresh incision rather than to open the old 
wound. 

Few* directions are necessary for the use of the lancet. They who are oompetent 
to operate with it, will scarcely require any. If the point is sufficiency sharp the 
lancet can scarcely be too broad-shouldered ; and an abscess lancet inll generally 
make a freer incision than that in common use. Whateyer instrument is adopted, too 
much care cannot be taken to haye it perfectly clean, and yery sharp. It ahoold be 
carefully wiped and dried immediately after the operation, otherwise, in a yery short 
time, the edges will begin to be corroded. 

For general bleeding the jugular yein is selected as the largest superficial one, and 
meet easily got at. In eyery affection of the head, and in cases of feyer or extcnoded 
inflammatory action, it is decidedly the best place for bleedinff. In local inflamma- 
tion, blood may be taken from any of the superficial yeins. In supposed affiBctioos 
of the shoulder, or of the fore-leg or foot, the plaie yein, which comes from the inside 
of the arm, and runs upwards directly in front of it towards the jugular, may be opened. 
In affections of the hind extremity, blood is sometimes extracted from the mpkmm^ or 
thigh-yein, which runs across the inside of the thigh. In foot cases it may be talceD 
from the coronet, or, much more safely, from the toe ; not by cutting out, as iht fiv- 
lier does, a piece of the sole at the toe of the frog, which sometimes causes a woood 
difficult to heal, and followed by festering, and eyen by canker; but cuttinff down with 
a fine drawing-knife, called a searcher, at the union between the crust and the sole at 
the yery toe until the blood flows, and, if necessary, encouniffing its discharge by dip- 

Sin^ the foot in warm water. The mesh-work of both arteries and yeins wul be here 
iyided, and blood is generally obtained in any quantity that may be needed. The 
bleeding may be stopped with the greatest ease, by placing a bit of tow in the little 
grooye that has been cut, and tacking the shoe oyer it.* 

* A ereat improvement has lately been introduced in the method of arrestinff arterial 
hemorrhage. The operation is very simple, and, with common care, successful. The instra- 
ment ia a pair of artery forceps, with rather sharper teeth than the common forceps, and the 
blades held close by a slide. The vessel is laid bare, detached from the cellular substance 
around it, and the artery then grasped by the forceps, the instrument deviating a very little 
from the line of the artery. The vessel is now divided close to the forceps, and behmd them, 
and the forceps are twisted four or five times round. The forceps are then loosened, and, 
generall]^ speaking, not more than a drop or two of blood will have been lost. This method 
of arresting bleemne has been applied by several scientific and benevolent men with almost 
constant success. It has been readily and efilectually practised in docking, and our patients 
have escaped much torture, and tetanus lost many a victim. The forceps have been intro- 
duced, and with much success, in castration, and thus the principal danger of that operation, 
as well as the most painful pari of it, is removed. The colt will be a &ir subject for thv 
experiment. On the sheep uid the calf it may be readily performed, and the operator will 
have the pleasing consciousn e ss of rescuing many a poor anunal from the unnecessary ' " 
tion of torture. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Wb now proceed to the consideration of the diseases of the respiratory system. 

THE MEMBRANE OF THE NOSE. 

Tlie mncons membrane of the nose is distingruished from other mocoos snrfaeesy not 
only by its thickness, but its vascularity. The blood-vessels are likewise superficial ; 
they are not covered even by inteeument, but merely by an unsubstantial mucous coat. 
T^ey are deeper seated, indeed, than in ihe human being, and they are more protected 
firom injury ; and therefore there is far less haemonhage from the nostril of the herse 
Unn from that of the human being, whether spontaneous or accidental. Lying imme- 
diately under the mucous coat, these vessels give a peculiar, and, to the horseman, a 
most important tinge to the membrane, and particularly observable on the septum. 
Tbitiy present him with a faithful indication of the state of the circulation, and espe- 
cial^ in the membranes of the other respiratory passages with which this is con- 
tinooQS. 

The horseman and the veterinary surgeon do not possess many of the auxiliaries of 
the human practitioner. Their patients are dumb ; they can neither tell the seat nor 
the degree of pain ; and the blunders of the practitioner are seldom burlM with the 
patient. Well, he must use greater diligence in availing himself of the advantages 
that he does possess ; and he has some, and very important ones, too. The varying 
hoe of the Scnneiderian membrane is the roost important of all ; and, with regard to 
the most frequent and fatal diseases of the horse— those of the respiratory passages- 
it gives almost all the information with regard to the state of ihe circulation in those 
puts that can possibly be required. Veterinarians too generally overlook this. It 
das not yet been sufficiently taught in our schools, or inculcated in our best works on 
the pathology of the horse. 

It is the custom with almost every horseman who takes any pains to ascertain the 
state of his patient, to turn down the lower eyelid, and to form his opinion of the 
degree of general inflammation by the colour which the lining membrane of the lid 
presents, u it is very red, he concludes that there is considerable fever; if it is of a 
pale pinkish hue, there is comparatively little danger. This is a very important 
examination, and the conclusion which he draws from it is generally true : but on the 
septum of the nose he has a membrane more immediately continuous with those of 
the respiratory organs— more easily got at— presentinff a larger surface— Ihe ramifica- 
tions 01 the blood-vessels better seen, and, what is truly important, indicating not only 
the general affection of the membranes, but of those witn which he is most of all 
concerned. 

We would then say to every horseman and practitioner, study the character of that 
portion of the membrane which covers the lower part of the membrane of the nose-^ 
that which you can most readily htinsf into view. Day after day, and under all the 
varying circumstances of health and disease, study it until you are enabled to recog- 
nise, and you soon will, and Uiat with a degree of exactitude you would have scarcely 
thought possible, the pale pink hue when the horse is in healths— the increasing blurii 
of mi, and the general and uniform painting of the membrane, betokening some excite- 
ment of the system — the streaked appearance when inflammation is diteatening or 
commencing — the intensely florid rea of inflammation becoming acute — the starting 
of the vessels from their gossamer coat, and their seeming to run bare over the mem- 
brane, when the inflammation is at the highest— the pale ground with patches of vivid 
red, riiowing the half-subdued but still existing fever — the uniform colour, but some- 
what redder than natural, indicating a return to a healthy state of the circulation — ^the 
paleness approaching to white, accompanying a state of debility, and yet some radia- 
tions of crimson, showing that there is still considerable irritability, and that mischief 
may be in the wind — the pale livid colour warning you that the aisease is assuming 
a typhoid character-^the darker livid announcing that the typhus is established, and 
that the vital current is stagnating— -and the browner, dir^ ]Mitnting, intermingling 
with and subduing the lividness, and indicating that the game is up. These appear- 
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ances will be guides to our opinion and treatment, which we can nerer too highly 
appreciate. 

CATARRH, OR COLD. 

Catarrhj or Cbldi is attended by a slight defluxion from the nose — now and then, a 
slighter weeping from the eyes, and some increased labour of breathing, on aceoont 
of the uneasiness which the animal experiences from the passage of the air OTer the 
naturally sensitive, and now more than usually irritable surface, and from the air- 
passage being diminished by a thickening of the membrane. When this is a simply 
local inflammation, attended by no loss of appetite or increased animal temperature, 
it may speedily pass over. 

In many cases, however, the inflammation of a membrane naturally so sensitive, 
and rendered so morbidly irritable by our absurd treatment, rapidly spreads, and 
involves the fauces, the lymphatic and some of the saliva]^ glands, the throat, the 
parotid gland, and the membrane of the larynx. We have then increased discharge 
nom the nose, greater redness of the membrane of the nose, more defluxion from the 
eyes, and loss of appetite, from a degree of fever associating itself with the local 
affection ; and there also being a greater or less degree of pain in the act of swallow- 
ing, and which, if the animaJ feels this, he will never eat. Cough now appears more 
or less frequent or painful ; but with no great acceleration of Uie pulse, or heaving 
of the flanks. 

Catarrh may arise from a thousand causes. Membranes, subjected to so many 
sources of irritation, soon become irritable. Exposure to cold or rain, change of 
stable, change of weather, change of the slightest portion of clothing, neglect of 
grooming, and a variety of circumstances apparently trifling, and which they who 
are unaccustomed to horses would think could not possibly produce any imiirioiiB 
effect, are the causes of catarrh. In the spring of the year, and while monltiiig, a 
great many young horses have cou^h ; and in the dealers* stables, where the proeess 
of makinff un me horse for sale is carrying on, there is scarcely one of them that 
escapes tms disease. 

In the majority of cases, a few w*arm mashes, warm clothing, and a tvarm dable^^ 
f^ver-ball or two, with a drachm of aloes in each, and a little antimony in the evening, 
will set all right. Indeed, all would soon be right without any medicine ; and much 
more speedily and perfectly than if the cordials, of which ^ooms and fiarriers are so 
fond, had been given. Nineteen horses out of twenty with common catarrh will do 
well ; but in the twentieth case, a neglected cough may be the precursor of bronchitis, 
and pneumonia. These chest affections olYen insidiously creep on, and inflammation 
is fr^juently established before any one belonging to the horse is aware of its exist- 
ence. If there is the least fever, the horse should be bled. A common cold, attended 
by beat of the mouth or indisposition to feed, should never pass without the abstrac- 
tion of blood. A physic-ball, however, should not be ffiven in catarrh without much 
consideration. It can scarcely be known what sympathy may exist between the por- 
tion of membrane already affected, and the mucous membranes generally. In severe 
thoracic affection, or in that which may soon become so, a dose of physic would be 
little better than a dose of poison. If, however, careful investigation renders it evi- 
dent that there is no affection of the lungs, and that the disease has not proceeded 
beyond the fauces, small doses of aloes may with advantage he united with other 
medicines, in order to evacuate the intestinal canal, and reduce the fscal discharge to 
a pultaccous form. 

If catarrh is accompanied by sore throat; if the parotids should enlarge and 
become tender — there are no tonsils, amygdafa, in the horse— or if the submaxillary 
glands should be inflamed, and the animal should quid his food and gulp his water, 
this will be an additional reason for bleeding, and also for warm clothmg and a com- 
fortable stable. A hot stable is not meant by the term comfortable, in which the foul 
air is breathed over and over again, but a temperature some degrees above that of the 
external air, and where that determination to the skin and increased action of the 
exhalent vessels, which in these cases are so desirable, may take place. Every stable, 
both for horses in sickness and in health, should have in it a thermometer. 

Some stunulating liniment may be applied over the inflamed gland, consisting of 

turpentine or tincture of cantharicfes, diluted with spermaceti or neatVfoot oil strong 

enough to produce considerable irritation on the skin, but not to blister, or to destroy 
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the hair. Ad embrocation sufficiently powerful, and yet that never destroys the hair, 
consists of equal parts of hartshorn, oil of turpentine, and camphorated spirit, with a 
small quantity of laudanum. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LARYNX. 

Strictly speaking, this refers to inflammation confined to the larynx; but either 
catarrh or bronchitis, or both, frequently accompany the complainL 

Its approach is often insidious, scarcely to be distinguished from catarrh, except by 
being attended with more soreness of throat, and less emargement of the parotid glands. 
There are also more decided and violent paroxysms ofcoughin^ than in common 
catarrh, attended by a gurgling noise, which may be heard at a little distance from 
the horse, and which, by auscultation, is decidedly referrible to the larynx. The 
breathing is shorter and quicker, and evidently more painful than catarrh ; the mem- 
brane of the nose is redder ; it is of a deep modena colour ; and the horse shrinks, 
and exhibits great pain when the larynx is pressed upon. The paroxysms of cough- 
ing become more frequent and violent, and the animal appears at times almost 
simbcated. 

Ae the soreness of the throat proceeds, the head of the animal is projected, and the 
neck has a peculiar stiffness. There is also much difficulty of swallowing. Con- 
siderable swelling of the larynx and the pharynx ensue, and also of the parotid, sub- 
lingaal, and submaxillary glands. As the inflammation increases, the cough becomes 
hoarse and feeble, and in some cases altogether suspended. At the commencement, 
there is usually little or no nasal defluxion ; but the secretion soon appears, either 
pare or mixed with an unusual quantity of saliva. 

Auscultation is a very important aid in the discovery of the nature, and serious or 
trifling character of this disease. It cannot be too oflen repeated, that it is one of the 
most valuable means which we possess of detecting the seat, intensity, and results of. 
the maladies of the respiratory passa^s. No insrument is requirea ; the naked ear 
can be applied evenly and flatly* and with a very slight pressure, on any part that it 
is of importance to examine. The healthy sound, when the ear is applied to the 
windpipe, is that of a body of air passing uninterruptedly through a smooth tube of 
somewnat considerable calibre : it very much resembles the sound of a pair of forge 
bellows, when not too violently worked. 

He who is desirous of ascertaining whether there is any disease in the larynx of a 
horse, should apply his car to the lower part of the windpipe. If he finds that the air 
passes in and out without interruption, there is no disease of any consequence either 
ID the windpipe or the chest ; for it would immediately be detected by the loudness or 
the interruption of the murmur. Then let him gradually proc^ up the neck, with 
his ear still upon the windpipe. Perhaps he soon begins to recognise a little gurgling, 
grating sound. As he continues to ascend, that sound is more decisive, minglea with 
an occasional wheezing, whistling noise. He can have no surer proof that here is the 
impediment to the passage of the air, proceeding from the thickening of the membrane ' 
tnd diminution of the passage, or increased secretion of mucus, wrdch bubbles and 
rattles as the breath passes. By the degree of the rattling or whistling, the owner 
will judge which cause of obstruction preponderates — ^in fact, he will have discovered 
the seat and the state of the disease and the sooner he has recourse to professional 
sdvice the better. 

Chronic laryngitis is of more frequent occurrence than acute. Many of the coughs 
that are most troublesome are to be traced to this source. 

In violent cases laryngitis terminates in suffocation ; in others, in thick wind or 
in roaring. Occasionally it is necessary to have recourse to the operation of trache- 
otomy. 

In acute laryngitis the treatment to be pursued is sufficiently plain. Blood must 
be abstracted, and that from the jugular vein, for there will then be the combined 
advantage of general and local bleeding. The blood must be somewhat copiously 
withdrawn, depending on the degree of inflammation — the practitioner never for a 
moment forgetting that he has to do with inflammation of a mucous membrane, and 
that what he does he must do quickly. He will have lost the opportunity of strug- 
gling toccessfully with the disease when it has altered its character and debility has 
mcneded. .The cases must be few and far between when the surgeon makes up 
kit mind to any deteiminate quantity of blood, and leaves his assistant or his groom 
17 % 
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to abstract it; he must himself bleed, and until the pulse flutters or the constitntloB 
18 evidently affected. 

Next must be given the fever medicine already recommended : the digitalis, nitre, 
and emetic tartar, with aloes. Aloes may here be safely given, because the cheat ia 
not yet implicated. To this must be added, and immedfiately, a blister, and a sharp 
one. l^e surgeon is sure of the part, and he can bring bis counter-irritant almost 
into contact with iL 

Inflammation of the larynx, if not speedily subdued, produces sad disorganisation 
in this curiously formed and important machine. Lymph is effused, morbidly adhe- 
sive, and speedily organised — the membrane becomes thickened, considerably, per- 
manently so— the submucous cellular tissue becomes (edematous ; the inflammation 
spreads from the membrane of the larynx to the cartilages, and difficulty of breath- 
ing, and at length confirmed roaring, ensue. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE TRACHEA. 

Inflammation of the membrane of the larynx, and especially when it baa mn on 
to ulceration, may rapidly spread, and involve the greater part or the whole of the 
lining membrane of the trachea. Auscultation will discover when this is taking 
place. If the disease is extending down the trachea, it must be followed. A blis- 
ter must reach as low as the rattling sound can be detected, and somewhat beyond 
this. The fever medicines must be administered in somewhat increased doses ; and 
the bleeding must be repeated, if the state of the pulse does not indicate the con- 
tnuy* 

(renerally speaking, however, althongh the inflammation is now approaching the 
chest, its extension into the trachea is not an unfavourable symptom. It is spread 
over a more extended surface, and is not so intense or untractable. It is involving a 
part of the frame less complicated, and where less mischief can be effected. Trae, 
if the case is neglected, it must terminate fatally ; but it is comin? more within readi, 
and more under command, and, the proper means being adopted, Sie change is rather 
a fiivourable one. 

Tlie disorganizations produced in the trachea are similar to some which have been 
described in the larynx. The same formation of organised bands of coagulated 
l]rmph, the same thickening of membrane, diminution of calibre, and foundation for 
roanng. 

ROARING. 

The present will be the proper place to speak of that singular impairment of the 
respiratory function recognised by this name. It is an unnatural, loud grunting sound 
made by the animal in the act of breatliing when in quick action or on any sudden 
exertion. On carefully listening to the sounds it will appear that the roarinor is pro- 
duced in the act of inspiration, and not in that of expiration. If the horse is briskly 
trotted on a level surface, and more particularly if he is hurried up hill, or if he is 
suddenly threatened with a stick, this peculiar sound will be heard and cannot be 
mistaken. When dishonest dealers arc showing a horse that roars, but not to any 
great degree, they trot away gently, and as soon as they are too far for the sound to 
be beard, show off the best pares of the animal ; on retumincr. they gradually slacken 
their speed when they come within a suspicious distance. This is sometimes techni- 
cally called " the dealers' long trot." 

Roaring is exceedingly unpleasant to the rider, and it is manifest unsoundness. It 
is the sudden and violent rushing of the air through a tube of diminished calibre; 
and if the impediment, whatever it is, renders it so difficult for the air to pass in some- 
what increased action, sufficient cannot be admitted to give an adequate supply of 
arterialized blood in extraordinary or long-continued exertion. Therefore, as impair- 
ing the function of respiration, although, sometimes, only on extraordinary occasions. 
It 18 unsoundness. In as many cases as otherwise, it is a very serious cause of un- 
soundness. The roarer, when hardly pressed, is often blown even to the hazard of 
suffocation, and there arc cases on record of his suddenly dropping and dying when 
nreed to the top of his speed. 

It must not, however, be taken for granted that the roarer is always worthless. 
TTicre are few hunts in which there is not one of these horses, who acquits himself 
very fairly in the field ; and it has occasionally so happened that the roarer has been 
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the Tcry crack hone of the hunt ; yet he must be ridden with judgment, and spared 
m little when going un-hill. There is a village in the West Kiding of Yorkshire, 
through which a band of smugglers used frequently to pass in the dead of night ; 
the horse of the leader, and the best horse of the troop, and on which his owner 
would bid defiance to allpursuit, was so rank a roarer, that he could be heard at a 
considerable distance. The clatterin? of all the rest scarcely made so much noise as 
the roaring of the captain's horse. When this became a little too bad, and he did 
not fear immediate pursuit, the smuggler used to halt the troop at some convenient 
hayrick on the roadside, and, having suffered the animal to distend his stomach with 
this dry food, as he was always ready enough to do, he would remount and gallop 
on, and, for a while, the roaring was scarcely heard. It is somewhat difficult to ac- 
count for this. Perhaps the loaded stomach now pressing against the diaphragm, 
that muscle had harder work to displace this viscus in the act of enlarging the chest 
and producing an act of inspiration, and accomplished it more slowly, and therefore, 
the air passing more slowly by, the roarin? was diminished. We do not dare to cal- 
culate what must have been the increased labour of the diaphracrm in moving the load- 
ed stomach, nor how much sooner the horse must have been exhausted. This did not 
enter into the owner's reckoning, and probably the application of whip and spur would 
deprive him of the means of forming a proper calculation of it. 

jBclipse was a '* high-blower/' He drew his breath hard, and with apparent diffi- 
culty. The upper air-passages, perhaps those of the head, did nol* correspond with 
his unosually capacious chest ; yet he was never beaten. It is said that he never met 
with an antagomst fairly to put him to the top of his speed, and that the actual effect 
of this disproportion in the two extremities of the respiratory apparatus was not 
diorouffhly tested. Mares comparatively seldom become roarers. It appears to be 
difficolt, if not impossible, to assign any satisfactory reason for this ; but the fiict is 
too notorious among horsemen, to admit of doubt. 

Rovinff proceeds from obstruction in some portion of the respiratory canal, and 
oftenest m the larynx, for there is least room to spare — ^that cartilaginous box being 
occupied by the mechanism of the voice : next in freauency it is in the trachea, but, 
in fact, obstruction anywhere will produce iL Mr. Blaine, quoting from a French 
journalist, says, that a piece of riband lodged within one of the nasal fosss produced 
roaring, and that even me displacement of a molar tooth has been the tumoitd cause 
of it. Polypi in the nostrils have been accompanied by it. Mr. Sewell found, as an 
evident cause of roaring, an exostosis between the two first ribs, and pressing upon 
the trachea ; and Mr. Percivall goes farther, and says that his father repeatedly blis- 
tered and fired a horse for bad roaring, and even performed the operation of trache- 
otomy, and at length the roaring being so loud when the horse was led out of the 
stable, that it was painful to hear it — ^the poor animal was destroyed. No thickening 
of the membrane was found, no disease of the larynx or trachea ; but the lungs were 
hepatixed throughout the greater part of their substances and many of the smaller 
divisions of the bronchi were so compressed, that they were hardly pervious. 

Bandi of Coagulated Lymph. — A frequent cause of roaring is bands of coagulated 
lymph, morbidly viscid and tenacious, adhering firmly on one side, and by some act 
of coughing brought into contact with and adhering to the other side, and becoming 
gradualiy organized. At other times there have been rings of coagulated lymph 
adhering to the lining of the trachea, but not organized. In either case they form m 
mechanical obstruction, and will account for the roaring noise produced by the air 
rushing violently through the diminished calibre, in burned respiration. Thickening 
of the ''membrane is a more frequent cause of roaring than the transverse bands of 
coagulated lymph. In many morbid specimens it is double or treble its natural thick- 
ness, and covered with manifold ulcerations. This is particularly annoying in the 
upper part of the windpipe, where the passages, in their natural state, are narrow. 
Ttius It is that roaring is the occasional consequence of strangles and catarrh, and 
oAer mflections of the superior passages. 

There is scarcely a horse of five or six years old who has not a portion of the thy- 
roid cartilage ossified. In some cases the greater part of the cartilages are becoming 
bony, or sufficiently so to weaken or destroy their elastic power, and consequently to 
render it impossible for them to be freely and fully acted upon by the delicate muscles 
ofthelanrnx. . ,^. ^^ 

Chronic eongh oocasionsUy terminates in roaring. Some have imagined tint tbe 
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dealers' habit of coughing the horse, i. e. pressing upon the larjrnz to make him coagfa, 
in order that they may judge of the state of his wind by the sound that is emitted, Eas 
produced inflammation about the larynx, which has terminated in roaring, or assiated 
in producing it. That pain is given to the animal by the rough and Tiolent way in 
which the object is sometimes attempted to be accomplished, is evident enough, and 
this must, in process of time, lead to mischief; but sufficient inflammation and sab- 
sequent ossification of the cartilages would scarcely be produced, to be a cause of 
roaring. 

ne Diteate of Drtnighi-Hona general^, — ^There can be no doubt of the fact, thai 
the majority of roarers are draught-horses, and horses of quick draught. ITiey are 
not only subject to the usual predisposing causes of this obstruction, but there is some- 
thing superadded,^ — resulting from their habits or mode of work, — not indeed fieecns- 
rily resulting, but that which the folly as well as cruelty of man has introduced— the 
system of tight-reininff. To a certain extent, the curb-rein is necessary. Without it 
there would be scarcely any command over a wilful horse, and it would need a strong 
arm occasionally to guide even the most willing. Without the curb-rein the horse 
would carry himself low ; he would ^ carelessly alonff ; he would become a stom- 
bler ; and if he were disposed at any time to run away, ue strongest arm would have 
little power to stop him ; but there is no necessity for the tight rein, and for the long 
and previous discipline to which the carriage-horse is subjected. There is no necessity 
that the lower jaw, whether the channel is wide or narrow, should be so forced on the 
neck, or that the larynx and the portion of the windpipe immediately beneath it should 
be flattened, and bent, and twisted, and the respiratory passaee not only obstmded, 
but in a manner closed. Tlie mischief is usually done when uie horse is younff. It 
is effected in some measure by the impatience of the animal, unused to contrM, sod 
soffeiing pain. In the violent tossing of his head he bruises the larynx, and produces 
inflammation. The head of the ridm^-horse is gradually brought to its proper plaee 
by the hands of the breaker, who skilfully increases or relaxes &e pressors, and 
humours and plays with the mouth ; but the poor carriage-horse is confined by a rna 
that never slackens, and his nose is bent in at the expense of the Iar]riix and wind- 
pipe. Tlie injury is materially increased if the head is not naturally well set on, or 
the neck is thick, or the jaws mrrow. 

Connected wiUi this is the common notion that crib-biling is a cause of roaring. 
That is altogether erroneous. There is no possible connexion between the com- 
plaints : but one of the methods that used to be resorted to in order to cure crib-biting 
might be a cause of roaring, namely, the strap so tightly buckled round the upper 
part of the neck as to compress, and distort, and paralyse the larynx. 

Facts have established the hereditary predisposition to roaring, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

In France it is notorious that three-fourths of the horses from Cottentin are roarers, 
and some of them are roarers at six months old ; but about La Hague and Le Bocase^ 
not a roarer is known. There is certainly a considerable difierence in the soil of the 
two districts ; the first is low and marshy, the latter elevated and dry : but tradition 
traces it to the introduction of some foreign horses into Cottentin, who bequeathed 
this infirmity to their progeny. 

In our own country, there is as decisive a proof. There was a valuable stallion in 
Norfolk, belonging to Major Wilson, of Didlington. He was a great favourite, and 
seemed to be getting some excellent stock ; but he was a roarer, and some of the 
breeders took alarm at this. They had occasionally too painful experience of the 
communication of the defects of the parent to his progeny ; and they feared that roar- 
ing might possibly be among these hereditary evils. Sir Charles Bunbury was 
request^ to obtain Mr. Ciine's opinion on the subject Mr. Cline was a deservedly 
eminent human surgeon : he had exerted himself in the establishment of the Veteri- 
nary College : he was an examiner of veterinary pupils, and therefore it was supposed 
that he must be competent to give an opinion. He gave one, and at considerable 
length : — " The disorder in the horse," said he, " which constitutes a roarer, is caused 
by a membranous projection in a part of the windpipe, and is the consequence of that 
part havin]^ been inflamed from a cold, and injudiciously treated. A roarer, therefore, 
IS not a diseased horse, for his lungs and every other part may be perfectly sound. 
The existence of roaring in a stallion cannot be of any consequence. It cannot be 
propagated any more than a broken bone, or any other :!ccident.** — ^A fair spedmfB 
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of the hone-knowledge of one of the best of the medical examiners of Teterinaiy 
pupils. 

Sir Charles returned full of glee ; the good people of Norfolk and Suffolk were 
satisfied ; Major Wilson's horse was in high request : but in a few years a great part 
of the two counties was overrun with roarers, and many a breeder hsuf ruined. 
Roaring is not, however, necessarily hereditary. Mr. Goodwin, whose name is great 
aathority, states that Taurus, a celebrated racer that had become a roarer, had covered 
several mares, and their produce all turned out well, and had won several races. In 
no instance did his progeny exhibit this defect, notwithstanding that his own family 
were notorious for being roarers. Elclipse also is said to have been a roarer. 

What then is to be done with these animals ? Abandon them to their fate 1 No* 
not so ; but there is no necessity rashly to undertake a hopeless affair. All possible 
knowledge must be obtained of the origin of the disease. Did it follow strangles, 
catarrii, bronchitis, or any affection of tlie respiratory passages 1 Is it of long stand- 
ing 1 Is it now accompanied by cough or any symptoms of general or local irrita- 
tion 1 Can any disorganization of these parts be detected ? Any distortion of the 
larynx 1 Did it follow breaking-in to harness ? The answer to these questions vriil 
materially guide any future proceedings. If there is plain distortion of the larynx or 
traehea, or the disease can be associated, in point of time, with breaking-in to harness, 
or tlie coachman or proprietor has been accustomed to rein the animal in too tightly 
or too cruelly, or the sire was a roarer, it is almost useless to have anything to do 
with the case. But if it is of rather recent date, and following closely on some dis- 
with which it can be clearly connected, careful examination of the patient may 



be commenced. Is there cou^h 1 Can any heat or tenderness be detected about the 
larynx or trachea 1 Is there m eveiy part the same uniform rushing noise ; or, on 
some particular spot, can a more violent breathing, a wheezing or whistling, or a 
rattling and guggling, be detected 1 Is that wheezing or rattling either confined to 
one spot, or less sonorous as the ear recedes from that spot above or below ; or is it 
diffuMd over a considerable portion of the trachea 1 

In these cases it would be fair to bleed, purge, and most certainly to blister. The 
ear will guide to the part to which the blister should be applied. The physic having 
set, a course of fever medicine should be commenced. It should be considered as a 
case of chronic inflammation, and to be subdued by a continuance of moderate deple- 
tory measures. Probably blood should again be abstracted in less quantity ; a. second 
dose of physic should be given, and, most certainly, the blist^ should be repeated, 
or kept discharging by means of some stimulating unguent. The degree of success 
which attends these measures would determine 3ie »rther pureuit of them. If no 
relief is obtained after a fortnight or three weeks, perhaps the experimenter would 
ponder on another mode of treatment. He would again carefully explore the whole 
extent of the trachea, and if he could yet refer the rattling or wheezing to the same 
point at which be had before observed it, he would boldly propose iraeheotomy, for 
ne could certainly cut upon the seat of disease. • 

If he found one of these organised bands, the removal of it would afford immediate 
relief; or if be found merely a thickened membrane, no harm would be done ; or the 
lots of blood might abate the local inflammation. No one would eagerly undertake 
a ease of roaring ; but, having undertaken it, he should give the measures that he 
adopts a fair trial, remembering that, in every chronic case like this, the only hope 
of socoess depends on perseverance. 

BRONCHOCELE. 

Mr. Percivall is almost the only author who takes notice of enlargement of die 
thyroid fflands — ^two oval bodies below the larynx, and attached to the trachea. The 
use of them has never been satisfactorily explained. They sometimes grow to the 
siae of an egg, or lanjrcr, but are unattended by cough or fever, and are nothing more 
than an eye-eore. The iodine ointment has occasionally been applied with succees. 
Tlie blister or the scton may also be useful. 

EPIDEMIC CATARRH. 

Yarioot names are given to this disease — influenza, distemper, catarrhal fevw, and 
syidemic catarrh. Its usual history is as follows. 
In the spring of the yeai^-a cdd, wet spring^-^nd that soiiceeding to a mild winter. 
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and Cdipecially among young horses, and those in high condition, or made op for sale* 
or that have been kept in hot stables, or exposed to the usual causes of inflammatioii, 
tkis disease principally, and sometimes almost exclusively, prevails. Those that aie 
in moderate work, and that are correspondingly fed, generally escape ; or even when 
it appears in most of the stables in a narrower or wider district, horses in barracks, 
regularly worked and moderately fed, although not entirely exempt, are comparatively 
seldom diseased. 

If it has been observed from the beginning, it will be found that the attack is 
usually sudden, ushered in by shivering, and that quickly succeeded by acceleration 
of pulse, heat of mouth, staring coat, tucked-up belly, diminution of appetite, painful 
but not loud cough, heaving at the flanks, redness of the membrane of the noee, 
swelled and weeping eye, dejected countenance — these are the symptoms of catarrh, 
but under a somewhat aggravated form. 

It clearly is not inflammation of the lungs ; for there is no coldness of the extremi- 
ties, no looking at the flanks, no stifl* immovable position, no obstinate standing np. 
It is not simple catarrh ; for as early as the second day there is evident debility. Tne 
horse staggers as he walks. 

It is inflammation of the respiratory passages generally. It commences in the mem- 
brane of the nose, but it gradually involves the whole of the respiratory apparatns. 
Before the disease has been established four-and-twenty houra, there is frequently soie- 
throat. The horse quids his hay, and gulps his water. There is no great enlargranent of 
the glands ; the parotids are a little tumefied, the submaxillary somewhat more ao, bat 
not at all equivalent to Uie degree of soreness. That soreness is excessive, and day after 
day the horse will obstinately refuse to cat. Discharge from the nose soon iollows 
in considerable quantity: thick, very early purulent, and sometimes fcetid. Tlie 
breathing is accelerated and laborious at the beginning, but does not alwuys incieaae 
with the progress of the disease — nay, sometimes, a deceitful calm succeeds, and the 
pulse, (juickened and full at firet, soon loses its firmness, and although it nsoally 
maintains its unnatural quickness, yet it occasionally deviates from this, and subsides 
to little more than its natural standard. The extremities continue to be comfortably 
warm, or at least the temperature is variable, and there is not in the manner of the 
animal, or in any one symptom, a decided reference to any particular part or spot, as 
the chief seat of disease. 

Thus tlie malady proceeds for an uncertain period : occasionally for several days — 
in not a few instances Uirough the whole of its course, and the animal dies exhausted 
by extensive or general irritation : but in other cases the inflammation assumes a 
local determination, and we have bronchitis or pneiinionia, but of no very acute cha- 
racter, yet difficult to treat, from the general debility with which it is connected. 
Sometimes there are considerable swellings in various parts, as the chest, the belly, 
the extremities, and particularly the head. The brain is occasionally affected ; the 
horse grows stupid ; the conjunctiva is alarmingly red ; the animal becomes gradually 
unconscious, and delirium follows. A curious thickening, that may be mistaken for 
severe sprain, is sometimes observed about the tendons. It is seen under the knee 
or about the fetlock. It is hot and tender, and the lameness is considerable. The 
feet occasionally suffer severely. There is a determination of fever to them far more 
violent than the original disease, and separation of the lamins and descent of the sole 
ensue. It may be easily imagined how roaring may be connected with epidemic 
catarrh ; but it is rarely or never followed by glanders. These changes of situation 
are not fatal, but the practitioner is rather glad to see them, except indeed when the 
feet are attacked ; for the disease seems inclined to shift its situation or character, 
and is more easily subdued. 

The most decided character in this disease is debility. Not the stiff, unwilling 
motion of the horse with pneumonia, and which has been mistaken for debility — 
every muscle being needed for the purposes of respiration, and therefore imperfectly 
used in locomotion — ^but actual loss of power in the muscular system generally. The 
horse staggers from the s^^'cond day. He threatens to fall if he is moved. He is 
sometimes down, permanently down, on the third or fourth day. The emaciation is 
also occasionally rapid and extreme. 

At length the medical treatment which has been employed succeeds, or natme 
begins to rally. The cough somewhat subsides; the pulse assumes its natmal 
stiuidard ; the countenance acquires a little more animation ; the horse will eat a 
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amtll quantity of some choice thing; and health and strength slowly, very slowly 
iiidaed, retorn : hut at other times, when there had been no decided change during 
the progress of the disease, no manageable metastasis of inflammation while there 
was sufficient power left in the constitution to struggle with it, a strange exacerbation 
of symntoms accompanies the closing scene. Tlie extremities become deathl? cold ; 
the flanks besve ; the countenance betrays neater distress ; the membrane of the nose 
is of an intense red ; and inflammation of ue substance of the lungs and congestion 
and death speedily follow. 

At other times the redness of the nostril suddenly disappears ; it becomes purple, 
liTid, dirty brown, and the dischsoffe is bloody and fcetid, the breath and all tiie 
excretions becoming foetid too. The mild character of the disease gives way to 
malignant typhus : swellings, and purulent ulcers, spread over different parts of the 
frame, and the animal is soon destroyed. 

Paat^morUm Examination, — Examination after death sufficiently displays the real 
character of the disease, inflammation first of the respiratory passagres, and, in fatal 
or aggravated cases, of the mucous membranes ^neraJly. From the pharynx, to the 
tenmnatton of the small intestines, and often including even the larger ones, there 
will not be a part free from inflammation ; the upper part of the trachea will be filled 
widi adhesive spume, and the lining membrane thickened, injected, or ulcerated ; the 
lining tunic of ttie bronchi will exhibit unequivocal marks of inflammation ; tRe sub- 
stance of the lungs will be engorged, and often inflamed ; the heart will partake of 
the same affection ; its external coat will be red, or purple, or black, and its internal 
one will exhibit spots of eccbymosis ; the pericaroium will be thickened, uid the 
pericardiac and pleuritic bags will contain an undue quantity of serous, or bloody- 
serous, or purulent fluid. 

The cesophagns will be inflamed, sometimes ulcerated — the stomach always so ; 
the soiall intestines will uniformly present patches of inflammation or ulceration. 
The liver will be inflamed — the spleen enlarged — ^no part, indeed, will have escaped ; 
and if ^e malady has assumed a typhoid form in its latter stages, the universality 
and malignancy of the ulceration will be excessive. 

This disease is clearly attributable to atmospheric influence, but of the precise 
nature of this influence we are altogether ignoranL It is some forei^ injurious 
principle which mingles with and contaminates the air, but whence this poison is 
derived, or how it is diffused, we know not. It is engendered, or it is most prevalent, 
in cold nngenial weather; or this weather may dispose the patient for catarrh, or 
prepare the tissues to be affected by causes which would otherwise be harmless, or 
which may at all times exist. 

It is most freauent in tfie spring of the year, but it occasionally rages in autumn 
and in winter. It is epidemic ; it spreads over large districts. It sometimes pervades 
the whole country. Scarcely a stable escapes. Its appearance is sudden, its progress 
rapid. Mr. Wilkinson had 36 new cases in one day. It is said that a celebrated 
practitioner in London had nearly double that number in less than twen^-four houra. 

At other times it is endemic. It pervades one town ; one little tract of country. It 
is eonfined to spots exceedingly circumscribed. It is dependent on atmospheric 
agSDCTf but this requires some injurious adjuvant and the principle of contasion must 
probably be called into play. It has been rife enough in the lower parts of Uie metro- 
p(4ii, while in the upper and north-western districts scarcely a case has occurred. 
It has occasionally been confined to a locality not extendipg half-o-milc in any direc- 
tion* In one of the cavalry barracks the majority of the horses on one side of the 
yard were attacked by epidemic catarrh, while there was not a sick horse on tho 
other side. These prevalences of disease, and these exceptions, are altogether unac- 
eoontable. The stables, and the system of stable management, have been most 
raiefuUy inquired into in the infected and the healthy districts, and no satisfactory 
diflbrence could be ascertained. One fact, however, has been established, and a very 
important one it is to the horse proprietor as well as the practitioner. The probabilicy 
of the disease soems to be in proportion to the number ot horses inhabiting the stable. 
Two or three horses shut up in a comparatively dose stable may escape. Out of 
thirty horses, distributed through ten or fifteen little stables, not one may be affected ; 
bnt IB a stable containing ten or twelve horses the disease will assuredly appear, 
.althoDgh it may be proportionally larger and well ventilated. It is on this account 
that postmasters and horse-dealers dread its appearance. In a sickly season their 
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stableB are never free from it ; and if, perchance, it does enter one of their largest 
stables, almost every horse will be affected. Therefore also it is that grooms have so 
much drc^ of a distempered stable, and that the odds are so seriously affected if 
distemper has broken out in a racing establishment. 

Does this lead to the conclusion uiat epidemic catarrh is contagious 1 Not iieee»> 
sarily, but it excites strongs suspicion of its being so ; and there are so many facts of 
the disease following the introauction of a distempered horse into an establishment, 
that this malady must rank among those that are both contagious and epidemic 
There are few well-informed grooms, or extensive owners of horses, and living modi 
among them, or veterinary surgreons of considerable practice, who entertain the least 
doubt about the matter. Then every necessary precaution should be adopted. The 
horse that exhibits symptoms of epidemic catarrh should be removed as soon as 
possible. The affect^ horses should be removed, and not the sound ones, for they, 
although apparently sound, may have the malady lurking about them, and may moie 
widely propagate the disease. 

With regara to the treatment of epidemic catarrh, there may be, and is at times, 
considerable difl5culty. It is a disease of the mucous membrane, and thus connected 
with much debility ; but it is also a disease of a febrile character, and the inflamma- 
tion is occasionally intense. The veterinary surgeon, therefore, must judge for 
himself. Is the disease in its earliest stage marked oy evident inflammatory action! 
Is there much redness of the membrane of the nose — ^much acceleration of the pulse 
—much heaving of the flanks 1 If so, blood must be abstracted. The orifice should 
be large that the blood may flow quickly, and the circulation be sooner affected ; and 
the medical attendant should he present at this first venesection, that he may close the 
orifice as soon as the pulse begins to falter. This attention to the first bleeding is 
indispensable. It is the carelessness with which it is performed — the ignorance of 
the oDject to be accomplished, and the effect actually produced, that destroys half the 
horses that are lost from this malady. The first falter of the pulse is the signal to 
suspend the bleeding. Every drop lost afterwards may be wanted. 

If there is no appearance of febrile action, or only a very slight one, small doses of 
aloes may be given,' combined with the fever medicines recommended for catanh. 
As soon as the fieces are pultaceous, or even before that, the aloes should be omitted 
and the fever medicine continued. It will rarely be prudent to continue the aloes 
beyond the third drachm. 

A stricter attention must be paid to diet than the veterinarian usually enforces, or 
the groom dreams of. No corn must be allowed, but mashes and thin gruel. The 
water should be entirely taken away, and a bucket of gruel suspended in the box. 
Tliis is an excellent plan with regard to every sick horse that we do not wish to 
reduce too much ; and when he finds that the morning and evening pass over, and his 
water is not offered to him, he will readily take to the gruel, and drink as much of it 
as is good for him. Green meat should be early offered ; such as grass, tares (the 
latter especially), lucerne, and, above all, carrots. If these cannot be procureo, a 
little hay may be wetted, and offered morsel after morsel by the hand. Should this 
be refused, the hay may be damped with water slightly salted, and then the patient 
will generally seize it with avidity. 

Should the horse refuse to eat during the two or three first days, there is no occa- 
sion to be in a hurry to drench with snruel ; it will make the mouth sore, and the throat 
sore, and tease and disgust: but if he should long continue obstinately to refuse bis 
food, nutriment must be forced upon him. Good thick gruel must be homed dowD, 
or, what is better, given by means of Read's pump. 

The practitioner will often and anxiously have recourse to auscultation. He will 
listen for the mucous rattle, creeping down the windpipe, and entering the bronchisl 
passages. If he cannot detect it below the larynx, he will apply a' strong blister, 
reaching from ear to ear, and extending to the second or thircl ring of the trachea. 
If he can trace the rattle in the windpipe, he must follow it, — he must blister as for 
as the disease has spread. This will often have an excellent effect, not only as a 
counter-irritant, but as rousing the languid powers of the constitution. A rowel of 
tolerable size beti;i'een the fore-legs cannot do harm. It may act as a derivative, or 
it may take away a disposition to inflammation in the contiguous portion of the chest 

The inflammation which characterizes the early stage of this disease is at first con- 
fined to the membrane of the month and the fauces. Can fomentations be applied 1 
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Yes, and to tfie rery part, by means of a hot mash, not thrown into tho manger over 
wfaieh the head of the horse cannot be confined, but placed in Uiat too-much-under- 
Talaad and discarded article of stable-furniture, the nose-bag. The vapour of the 
water will, at every inspiration, pass over the inflamed surface. In the majority of 
cases relief will speedily be obtained, and that suppuration from the part so necessary 
to the permanent removal of the inflammation — a copious discharge of mucus or puru- 
lent matter from the nostril&— will be hastened. If the discharge does not appear so 
^leedily as could be wished, a stimulant should be applied to the part The vapour 
impregnated with turpentine arising from fresh yellow deal saw-dust, used instead of 
brnn, will have very considerable enect in quickening and increasing the suppuration. 
It may even be resorted to almost from the beginning, if there is not evidently much 
initabilitv of membrane. 

A hood is a useful article of clothing in these cases. It increases the perspiration 
from the surface covering the inflamed part — a circumstance always of considerable 
moment. 

An equable warmth should be preserved, if possible, over the whole body. The 
hand-brash should be gently used every day, and harder and more effectual rubbinv 
applied to the legs. The patient should, if possible, be placed in a loose box, in whicS 
he may toddle about, and take a little exercise, and out of which he should rarely, if 
at all, be taken. Tlie exercise of which the groom is so fond in these cases, and 
which must in the most peremptory terms be forbidden, has destroyed thousands of 
bones. The air should be fresh and uncontaminated, but never chilly ; for the object 
tt to increase and not to repress cutaneous perspiration ; to produce, if possible, a 
determination of blood to the skin, and not to drive it to the part already too much 
oreilosded. In order to accomplish this, the clothing should be rather warmer than 
nsnal. 

The esse may proceed somewhat slowly, and not ouite satisfactorily to the practi- 
tioBsr or his emplojrer. Tliere is not much fever — there is little or no local inflam- 
mation; but diere is great emaciation and debility, and total loss of appetite. The 
quantitj of the sedative may then be lessened but not omitted altogether; for the fire 
may not be extinjgnished, although for a little while concealed. There are no diseases 
so insidious ana treacherous as these. Mild and vegetable tonics, such as gentian 
and ginfler, majr be given. Two days after this the s^ative may be altogether omit- 
ted, and the tonic gradually increased. 

Tlie feeding should now be sedulously attended to. Almost every kind of green 
meat that can be obtained should be given, particularly carrots nicely scrapea and 
sliced. Tlie food should be changed as often as the capricious appetite prompts ; and 
occasionally, if necessary, the patient should be forced with gruel as thick as it will 
run from the horn, but the gradual return of health should be well assured, before one 
morsel of com is oriven.* 

A Tery few weeks ago, the author received from his friend, Mr. Percivall, the fol- 
lowing account of a new and destructive epidemic amoncr horses :— 

** From the close of the past year and the beginning of the present, up to the time 
I am writing, the influenza among horses has continued to prevail in the metropolis 
and different parts of the country with more or less fatality. In London it has 
assumed the form of laryngilisj associated in some instances with bronehitis ; in others 
«— in all I believe where it has proved fatal — with pleurisy. The parenchymatous 
strocture of the lungs has not partaken of the disease, or but consecutively and slightly. 
The earliest and most characteristic symptom has been attre throat ; causing trouble- 
tome dry short cough, but rarely occasioning any difficulty of deglutition, and, in no 
instance that I have seen, severe or extensive enough to produce anything like dis- 
gorgement or return of the masticated matters througn the nose, and yet the slightest 
pisssiire on the larynx has excited an act of coughing. But seldom has any glandular 
enlargement appeared. The symptom secondarily remarkable Sfter the sore throat 
and congh has been a dispirited ness or dulness, for which most epidemics of the kind 
an remukable. The ammal, at the time of sickening, has hung his head under the 
manger, with his eyes half shut, and his lower lip pendent, without evincing any 

* An tnteresdng socount of epidemic among hones will be found in the Asaodstion Part of 
" The Veterinarian,*' vols. ziL and zv. A work, by the author of this volume, ia in prepara- 
iSoB, QQ die epidemics that have prevailed among all our domesticated animals. 

Sa 
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alum or eyen much notice, though a person entered his abode or i4>pToaRhed him ; 
and if in a box, his head is often found during his illness turned toward the door or 
window. Fever, without any disturbance of the respiration, has always been present ; 
the pulse has been accelerated, though rather small and weak in its beat than indica- 
tive of strength ; the mouth has been hot, sometimes burning hot, afterwards moist, 
and perhaps saponaceous ; the skin and extremities in general have been warm. Now 
and then the prostration and appearance of debility have been such, and so rapid in 
their manifestation, that, shortly after being attacked, a horse has staggeringly walked 
twenty yards only — the distance from his stable into an infirmary-box. The appetite, 
though impaired much, has seldom been altogether lost Generally, if a little fresh 
hay has been offered, it has beea taken and eaten ; but to mashes there has been com- 
monly great aversion. During the long continuance of the wind in the east, the son 
throat and cough have been unattended by any flux from the nose ; but since the wind 
has shifted wimin this last fortnight or three weeks, discharges from the nostrils hsfe 
appeared, profuse even in quantity, and purulent in their nature ; in fact, the disease 
has assumed a more catarrhal character — ergo^ I might add, a more favourable one. 

*' The disorder has exhibited every phase and degree of intensity, from the slightest 
perceivable dulness, which has passed off with simply a change in the diet, to an 
insidious, unyielding, unsubduable pleurisy, ending in hydrothorax, in spite of every- 
thing that could be done, and most timely done. So long as the disease has confined 
itself to the throat, and that there has been along with that onlv dejection, prostration, 
and fever, there has existed no cause for alarm ; but when such symptoms have, after 
some days' cofitinuance, not abated, and have, on the contrary, rather increased, and 
others have arisen which but too well have authorised suspicions that * mischief was 
brewing in the chest,' then there became the strongest reasons for alarm for the safety 
of the patient. What is now to be done ? The practitioner durst not bleed a seeond 
time, at least not generally, for the patient's strength would not endure it, althoogfa he 
is certain a pleurisy is consuming his patient. He possesses no effectual means for 
topical blood-letting. Neither blisters nor rowels, nor plugs nor setons, will take 
any effect. Cathartic medicine he must not administer ; nauseants are unc^lain and 
doubtful in their efiicacy; sedatives, tonics, and stimulants and narcotics, appeu 
counter-indicated, inflammation existing, and, when tried under such circumstances, 
have, I believe, never failed to do harm. 

'^Dissatisfied with one and all of these remedies in the late influenza — though the 
losses I have experienced have, after all, not been so very comparatively great, neing 
no more, since the beginning of the year, than three out of nearly forty cases— 'I 
repeat, having, as I thought, reason to be dissatisfied for losing even these three cases, 
considering that they came under my care at the earliest period of indisposition, I 
determined, in any similar cases that might occur, to have recourse to that medicine 
which, in all membranous inflammations in particular, is the physician's sheet-anchor, 
and which I had exhibited, and still continue to do, myself, in other disorders, though 
I had never given it a fair trial in epidemics having that tendency which I have 
described the present one uniformly to have indicated, viz., the destruction of life by 
an inflammation attacking membranous parts, of a nature over which, being forbidden 
to bleed, we appeared to possess little or no power. Could we have drawn blood 
from the sides or breast, by cupping or by leeches, in any tolerable quantity, we 
might have had some control over trie internal disease; but barred from this, and 
without any remedy save a counter-irritant, which we could not make act, or so 
internal medicine, whose action became extremely dubious, if not positively hurtful, 
what was to be done 1 I repeat, I made up my mind to experiment with the surgeon's 
remedy in the same disease, namely, mercury ; and that I have had reason to feel 
gratified at the result will, I think, appear from the following cases : — 

" Case I. — ^April 8. Every symntom of the prevailing epidemic : and considerably 
aggravated on the 10th, when tfie horse laboured under much prostration of strength, 
and stoggcred considerably in his gait. The following ball was then ordered to be 
given him twice a day : R Ilydrarg. chlorid. 3i, farin. avenue 38S. terebinth, vulg. 
q. s. ut fiat bol. One to be given morning and night. He soon began to improve: 
and was returned to the stable on the 26th, convsdescent. A second patient of the 
same character was cured in eighteen days, and a third in nineteen days.** Thb 
author of this work had the pleasure of witnessing these cases. 

Mr. Percivall adds, '* Lest it should be said, after the perusal of thwe three 
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thftt thej do not appear to have been of a danfferous character, or to have required 
anjthing out of the ordinary line of treatment, I beg to observe, that at the periods 
at which I submitted them to the action of mercury, they so much resembled three 
odierB that had preceded them, and the disease had proved fatal, that, under a con- 
tinoanoe of treatment of any oidinary kind, I certainly should have entertained fears 
for their safety. 

*• It must bie remembered that they were cases in which blood-letting, except at the 
eommencement, was altogether forbidden ; and that, at the critical period when mer- 
eory was introduced, they had taken an unfavourable turn, and that nothin? in the 
shape of remedy appeared available, save internal medicine and counter-irritation, suid 
that the latter had not, and did not, show results betokeningUie welfare of the patients. 
Under these circumstances, the mercury was exhibited. That it entered the system, 
and must have had more or less influence on the disease, appears evident from its 
^foet on the gums. Tliat it proved the means of cure, I cannot, from so few cases, 
take upon myself to assert ; but I would recommend it in similar cases to the notice 
of practitioners.'* 

THE MALIGNANT EPIDEMIC. 

Continental veterinarians describe a malignant variety or termination of this disease ; 
and the imperfect history of veterinary medicine in Britain is not without its records 
of iL So lately as the year 1815, an epidemic of a malignant character reigned 
among horses. Three out of §ve who were attacked died. It reappeared in 1833, 
bat was not so fatal. It was said that the horses that died, were ultimately f^ied : 
the truth was, that swellings and ulcerations, with fcetid discharge, appeared in 
wiooB parts, or almost all over them — the natural swellings of the complaint which 
has just been considered, but aggravated and malignant. Our recollection of the 
elaasic lore of our early years wul furnish us with instances of the same pest in dis- 
tant times and countries. We have not forgotten the vivid description of Apollo 
darting his fiery arrows among the Greeks, and involving in one common destruction, 
the human being, the mule, the horse, the ox, and the dog. Lucretius, when deserib- 
inff the plague at Athens, speaks of a malignant epidemic affecting almost every 
animfl — 

Nor longer birds at noon, nor beasts at night 
Their native woods deserted : with the pest 
Remote they languished, and full frequent died : 
But cbief, the dog his generous strength resigned. 

In 1714, a malignant epidemic was imported from the Continent, and in the course 
of a few months destroyed 70,000 horses and cattle. It continued to visit other conn- 
tries, with but short intervals, for fifty years aflerwards. Out of evil, however, came 
good. The Continental agriculturists were alarmed by this destruction of their pro- 
perty. The different governments participated in the terror, and veterinary schools 
were established, in which the anatomy and diseases of these animals might be 
studied, and the cause and treatment of these periodical pests discovered. From the 
time that this branch of medical science began to receive the attention it deserved, 
these epidemics, if they have not quite ceased, have changed their character, and 
have become comparatively mild and manageable. As, however, they yet occur, and 
aie far too fatal, we must endeavour to collect the symptoms, and point out the treat- 
Bient of them. 

The malignant epidemic was almost uniformly ushered in by inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the respiratory passages, but soon involving other portions, 
and then ensued a diarrhoea, which no art could arrest. The fever, acute at first, 
rapidly passed over, and was succeeded by great prostration of strens:^. The inflam- 
mation Uien spread to the cellular texture, and there was a peculiar disposition to the 
formation of phlegmonous tumours : sometimes there were pustular eruptions, but, 
oAener, deep-«eated tumours rapidly proceeding to suppuration. Connected with 
this was a strong tendency to decomposition, and unless the animal was relieved by 
some critical flux or evacuation, malignant typhus was established, and the horse 
speedily sunk. 

Tlie most satisfactory account of one of these epidemics is given us by Professor 
BnigDooey of Turin. It commenced with loss or appetite, staring coat, a wild and 
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wanderioff look, and a staggnering from the very commencement. Tlie horse woald 
continually lie down and get up again, as if tormented by colic ; and he gazed alter- 
nately at both flanks. In the moments of comparative ease, there were uniTersal 
twitchings of the skin, and spasms of the limbs. The temperature of the ears and 
feet was Tariable. If there happened to be about the animal any old wound or scar 
from setoning or firing, it opened afresh and discharged a quanti^ of thick and black 
blood. Very shortly afterwards the flanks, which were quiet before, began to heave, 
the nostrils were dilated, the head extended for breath. The horse had by this time 
become so weak that, if he lay or fell down, he could rise no more ; or if he was op, 
he would stand trembling, staggering, and threatening to fall every moment. The 
mcuth was dry, the tongue white, and the breath foetid ; a discharge of yellow or 
bloody foetid matter proceeded from the nose, and foetid blood from the anus. Tlie 
duration of the disease did not usually exceed twelve or twenty-four hours ; or if the 
animal lingered on, swellings of the head and throat, and sheath, and scrotum, fol- 
lowed, and he died exhausted or in convulsions. 

Black spots of extravasation were found in the cellular membrane, in the tissue of 
all the membranes, and on the stomach. The mesenteric and lymphatic elands were 
engorged, black, and gangrenous. The membrane of the nose and the pnarynx was 
hi^ly injected, the lungs were filled with black and frothy blood, or wiui black and 
livid spots. The brain and its meninges were unaltered. 

It commenced in March 1783. The barracks then contained one hundred and six- 
teen horses ; all but thirteen were attacked, and seventy-eight of them died. The 
horses of both the officers and men were subject to the attack of it ; and three horses 
from the town died, two of which had drawn the carts that conveyed the carcasses 
away, and the other stood under a window, from which the dung of an infected stable 
had been thrown out. The disease would probably have spread, but Uie most sum- 
mary measures for arresting its progress were adopted ; every horse in the town was 
killed that had had the slightest communication with those in the barracks. One 
horse was inoculated with the pus discharged from the ulcer of an infected horse, and 
he died. A portion of his thjrmus gland was introduced under the skin of another 
horse, and he also died. 

Cause. — ^The disease was supposed to be connected with the food of the horses. All 
the oats had been consumed, and the luUum temulentum^ or awhed darnel, had been 
given instead. // is said that the darnel is occasionally used by brewers to give an 
intoxicating quality to their malt liquor. For fifteen days no alteration of health 
was perceived, and then, in less than eighteen hours, nearly forty perished. The sta- 
bles were not crowded, and there was no improper treatment. A man disinterred 
some of the horses to get at the fat; swellings rapidly appeared in his throat, and be 
died in two days. A portion of their flesh was given to two pigs and some dogs, and 
they died. 

iM. Brugnone found that bleeding only accelerated the death of the patient. He 
afterwards tried, and ineflectually, acids, cordials, purgatives, vesicatories, and the 
actual cauter}- ; and he frankly attributes to the power of nature the recovery of the 
few who survived. 

GilberCs .Recount of the Endemic of 1795. — M. Gilbert describes a malignant epi- 
demic which appeared in Paris in 1795, characterized by dulness, loss of appetite, 
weakness, pulse at first rapid and full, and aftenn'ards continuing rapid, but gradu- 
ally becoming small, weak, and intermittent. Tlie bowels at first constipated, and 
then violent, purging succeeding. The weakness rapidly increasing, accompanied 
by foetid breath, and fcetid evacuations. Tunioure soon appeared about the limbs, 
under the chest, and in the head, the neck and loins. If they suppurated and burst, 
the animal usually did well ; but otherA\isc he inevitably perished. The formation 
of these tumours was critical. If they rapidly advanced, it was considered as a 
favourable symptom ; but if they continued obscure, a fatal termination was prog- 
nosticated. 

Bleeding, even in an early stage, seemed here also to be injurious, and increased 
the debility. Physic was given, and mild and nutritious food, gruel, and cardials. 
Deep incisions were made mto the tumours, and the cautery applied. Stimulating 
frictions were also used, but all were of little avail. 

These cases have been narrated at considerable length, in order to give some idea 
of the nature of this disease, and because, with the exception of a short but very 
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ezedlent account of die malijopfiant epidemic in the last edition of Mr. Blaine's Vete- 
rioary Outlines, there will not be found any satisfactory history of it in the writings 
of oiir English veterinarians. It is evidently a disease of the mucous membmnes, 
both the respiratory and digestive. It is accompanied by early and great debility, 
lots of all vital power, vitiation of every secretion, effusions and tumours everywhere, 
tad it runs its course with fearful rapidity. If it was seen at its outset, the practi- 
tioner would probably bleed ; but it a few hours only had elapsed, he woula find 
with Messrs. Brognone and Gilbert, that venesection would only hasten the eatas 
trophe. Stimulants should be administered mingled with opium, and the spirit of 
mtroos ether in doses of three or four ounces, with an ounce or more of laudanum. 
The quantity of opium should be regulated by the spasms and the diarrhcea. These 
medicines should be repeated in a few hours, combined, perhaps, with ginger and 
gentiaa. If these failea, there is little else to be done. Deep incisions into the tu- 
mours, or blisters over them, might be proper measures ; but the principal attention 
should be directed to the arresting of the contagion. The infected should be imme- 
diately removed from the healthy. All offensive matter should be carefully clea^ 
away, and no small portion of chloride of lime used in washing the animal, and par- 
ticularly his ulcers. It might with great propriety be administered internally, wnile 
the stable, and everything that belonged to the patient, should undergo a careful ablu- 
tion with the same powerful disinfectant. 

BRONCHITIS. 

TTiis is not generally a primary disease. That inflammation of the superior resni- 
latory passases, constituting catarrh, gradually creeps downwards and involves tSie 
larynx and the trachea, and at length, possibly, the tarthest and the minutest ramifi- 
cations of the air-tubes. When it is found to be thus advancing, its progress should 
be carefully watched by the assistance of auscultation. The distant murmur of the 
heal^jr lunpr cannot be mistaken, nor the crepitating sound of pneumonia; and in 
bronchitis the blood may be heard filtering or oreaking through the divisions of the 
lobnli, and accountinjpr (ot that congestion or filling of me cells with mucus and blood, 
which is found afler intense inflammation. Inflammation precedes this increased dis- 
charge of mucus. Even that may be detected. The inflamed membrane is thickened 
and tense. It assumes an almost cartilaginous structure, and the murmur is not only 
louder, but has a kind of snoring sound. Some have imagined that a sound like a 
metallic ring is mingled with it ; but this is never very distinct 

Tie interrupted whizzing sound has oflen and clearly indicated a case of bronchitis, 
and there are many corroborative symptoms which should be regarded. Tlie variable 
temperature of the extremities will be an important guide — ^not deathly cold as in 
pneumonia, nor of increased temperature, as ohen in catarrh, but with a tendency to 
coldness, yet this varying much. The pulse will assist the diagnosis — ^more rapid 
tiimn in catarrh, much more so than in the early stage of pneumonia : not so hard as 
in pleurisy, more so than in catarrh, and much more so than in pneumonia. The res- 
piration should next be examined, abundantly more rapid than in catarrh, pneumonia, 
or pleurisy ; generally as rapid and often more so than the pulse, and accompanied by 
a wheezing sound, heard at some distance. Mr. Percivall relates a case in which the 
respiration was more than one hundred in a minute. Mr. C. Percivall describes an 
interesting case in which the rrspiration was quick in the extreme ; and he remarks, 
that he does ^ not remember to have seen a horee with his respiration so disturbed.** 

Id addition to these clearly characteristic symptoms, will be observed a haggard 
countenance, to which the anxious look of the horse labouring under inflammation of 
tiie lungs cannot for a moment be compared ; also an evident dread of suffocation, 
expressed, not by inability to move, as in pneumonia, but frequently an obstinate 
retusal to do so ; cough painful in the extreme ; breath hot, yet no marked pain in the 
part, and no looking at the side or flanks. 

As the disease proceeds, there will be considerable discharge from the nostrils, 
much more than in catarrh, because greater extent of membrane is effected. It will 
be mnco-purulent at firet, but will soon become amber-coloured or green, or greyish 
sreen ; and that not from any portion of the food being returned, but from the pecu- 
liar hue of the secretion from ulcers in the bronchial passages. Small organised 
pboes will mingle with the discharge,— portions of mucus condensed and hardened, 
18 
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and forced from the inside of the tube. If the disease proceeds, the discharge beeoma 
bloody, and Uien, and sometimes earlier, it is foetid. 

The natural termination of this disease, if unchecked, is in pneumonia. Although 
we cannot trace the air-tubes to their termination, the inflammation will penetrate 
into the lobuli, and affect the membranes of the air-cells or divisions which they con- 
tain. TlieTe is metastasis of inflammation oftener here than in pure pneumonia, and 
the disease is most frequently transferred to the feet. If, however, there is neither 
pneumonia nor metastasis of inflammation, and the disease pursues its course, the 
animal dies from suffocation. If the air-passages are clogged, there can be no sup- 
ply of arterialized blood. 

Like every other inflammation of the respiratory passages, bronchitis is clearly 
epidemic. There is a disposition to inflammation in the respiratory apparatus gene- 
rally, but it depends on some unknown atmospheric influence whether mis shall take 
on the form of catarrh, bronchitis, or pneumonia. It has not, however, been yet 
proved to be contagious. 

Here again the first step will be to bleed ; and here too will be the paramount 
necessi^of the personal attendance of some well-informed person While the animal it 
bled. This is a disease of a mucous,— and an extended mucous surface ; and while 
our measures must be prompt, there is a tendency to debility which we should never 
forget. Although the norse may be distressed auite to the extent which Mr. Charles 
PercivaU describes, yet he would not bear the loss of four pounds of blood without 
fainting. No determinate quantity of blood will therefore be taken, but the vein will 
not be closed until the pulse falters, and the animal staggers, and in a minute or two 
would fall. This may probably effect the desired object ; if it does not, it is possible 
that the practitioner may not have a second opportuni^. 

Tlie medical attendant should be cautious m the administration of purgaiitOf for 
the reasons that have again and again been stated ; but if the bowels are evidently 
constipated, small doses of aloes must be given with the febrifuge medicine, and their 
speedy action promoted by injections, so Uiat a small quantity may sufllice. 

A. blister is always indicated in bronchitis. It can never do harm, and it not unfie- 

Suently affords decided relief. It should extend over the brisket and sides, and op 
tie trachea to the larynx. The food, if the horse is disposed to eat, should be mashee. 
No com should be offered, nor should the horse be coaxed to eat. 

PNEUMONIA— INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 

The intimate structure of the lungs has never been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
They appear, however, to be composed of minute cells or pouches, into which the air 
is at length conducted, and over tiie delicate membrane constituting the divisions of 
which myriads of minute blood-vessels are ramifying. Tlie blood is not merely per- 
meating them, but it is undergoing a vital change in them ; there is a constant decom- 
position of the air, or of the blood, or of both ; and, during the excitement of exercise, 
that decomposition proceeds with fearful rapidity. Then it can readily be conceived 
that a membrane so delicate as this must be, in order that its interposition shall be 
no hindrance to the arterialisation of the blood ; so frajrile also, and so loaded with 
blood-vessels, will be exceedingly subject to inflammation, and that of a most dan- 
gerous character. 

Inflammation of the substance of the lungs is the not unfrequent consdjuence of 
all the diseases of the respiratory passages that have been treated on.- Catanh, 
influenza, bronchitis, if neglected or badly managed, or, sometimes in spite of the 
most skilful treatment, will spread along the mucous membrane, and at length invoke 
the termination of the air-passages. At other times, there is pure pneumonia. TTus 
cellular texture is the primary seat of inflammation. It is often so in the over-worked 
horse. After a long and hard day's hunt, it is very common for horses to be attacked 
by pure pneumonia. A prodigiously increased quantity of blood is hurried throagh 
these small vessels, for the vast expenditure of arterial blood in rapid progression 
must be provided for. These minutest of the capillaries are distended and irritated, 
their contractile power is destroyed, inflammation is produced, mechanical injury a 
effected, the vessels are ruptured, blood is poured into the interstitial texture, and 
intense inflanimation and congestion, with all their train of fatal consequences, ensue. 

The following are the most frequent causes of pneumonia. A sudden transition 
from heat to cold ; a change from a warm stable to a colder one ; a neglect of the usual 
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clotiiiiig ; m neglect even of some little comforts ; riding far and fast against a cold 
wind, especially in snowy weather ; loitering about when unusual perspiration has 
been excited ; loitering tediously by the side of a covert on a chilly blowing mominff. 

It has not unfrequently happened that when horses have been turned out too early 
10 grass, or without gradual preparation, pneumonia has supervened. Few are, under 
any management, so subject to pneumonia as those who, in poor condition and with- 
tml preparation, are turned into a salt-marsh. 

On toe other hand, a sudden and considerable change from cold to heat may be 
followed by inflammation of the lungs. Many horses perish in the dealers' stables 
from this cause. The circulation is considerably quickened ; more blood, and that 
with more than natural rapidity, is driven through the lungs, previously disposed to 
take on inflammatory action. The sudden removal from a heated stable to the cold 
air, for the purpose of examination, has also much to do with the production of 
diMase. 

Whether it is the consequence of previous disease of the respiratory passages, or 
that inflammation first appears in the cellular texture of the lungs, pneumonia is 
usually ushered in by a shivering fit. The horse is cold all over ; this, however, 
soon passes o£f, and we have general warmth, or heat of the skin above' the usual 
temperature, but accompanied by coldness of the extremities — intense deathy cold- 
nsas. This is a perfecdy diagnostic symptom. It will never deceive. It is an eariy 

riptiMn. It is found when there is little or no constitutional disturbance ; when 
pulse is scarcely affected, and the flanks heave not at aJl, but the horse is merely 
supposed to be dull and off his feed. It is that by which the progress of the disease 
any be unhesitatingly marked, when many scarcely suspect its existence. 

Tlie pulbe is not always at first much increased in rapidity, and but rarely or never 
hard ; bat it is obscure, oppressed. The heart is labouring to accomplish its object ; 
the dienlation through the lungs is impeded ; the vessels are engorged — they are 
often mptured ; blood is extravasated into the air-cells ; it accumulates in the risht 
side of the heart and in the larger vessels ; and in the venous circulation generuly 
there is a mechanical obstruction which the heart has not power to overcome. Hence 
the obscure, oppressed pulse; the ineffectual attempt to urge on the blood; and 
hence, too, the remarkable result of bleeding in inflammation of the lun^, for the 
pulse becomes rounder, fuller, quicker. When blood is abstracted, a portion of the 
miosing force is removed, and the heart being enabled to accomplish its object, the 
pulse is developed. 

It is only, however, in the early insidious stage that the flanks are occasionally ' 
^siet. K the compressibility of the lungs is diminished by the thickening of the 
neaabraDe, or the enfforgement of the vessels, or the filling of the cells, it will be 
harder work to force Uie air out ; there must be a stronger effort, and that pressure 
which cannot be accomplished by one effort is attempted over and over again. The 
rospiration is quickened — ^laborious ; the inspiration is lengthened ; the expiration is 
npid; and when, after ail, the lungs cannot be compressed by the usual means, every 
OHisele that can be brought to bear upon the part is called into action. Hence the 
hone will not lie down, for he can use the muscles of the spine and the shoulder 
with most advantage as he stands ; hence, too, the very peculiar stiffness of position 
—the disinclination to move. The horse with decided pneumonia can scarcely be 
ladiioed to move at all ; he cannot spare for a moment the assistance which he derives 
finm certain muscles, and he will continue obstinately to stand until he falls exhausted 
or dying. How eageriy does the veterinarian ask when he goes into the stable^— 
** Was ne down last night 1" And he concludes, that much progress has not been 
flnde towards amendment in the case when the answer is in the negative. When 
Ihs patient, wearied out, lies down, it is only for a moment ; for if the inflammation 
is not subdued, he cannot dispense with the auxiliary muscles. He frequently, and 
with doleful expression, looks at his sides — at one side or at both, accordingly as one 
or both sie involved. There is not, however, the decidedly hamrd countenance of 
konehitis ; and in bronchitis the horse rarely or never gazes at his flanks. His is a 
drssd of suffocation more than a feeling of pain. The head is protruded, and the 
nostrils distended, and the mouth and the breath intensely hot The nose is injected 
final the eariiest period ; and soon af^rwards there is not merely injection, but the 
■Mnbrane is umotadj and intensely red. The variation in this intensity is anxiously 
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marked by the obserraDt practitioDer ; and he regards with fear and despair the liWd 
or dirty brownish hne that gradually creeps on. 

The unfavourable symptoms are, increased coldness of the ears and feet, if that be 
possible; partial sweats, grinding of the teeth, evident weakness, staggering, the 
animal not lying down.' The pulse becomes quicker, and weak and fluttering ; the 
membrane of the nose paler, but of a dirty hue ; the animal growing stupid, comatose. 
At length he falls, but he gets up immediately. For awhile he is up and down almost 
every minute, until he is no longer able to rise ; he struggles severely ; he pitecNisly 
groans; the pulse becomes more rapid, fainter, and he dies of suffocation. Tlie 
disease sometmies runs its course with strange rapidity. A horse has been destroyed 
by pure pneumonia in twelve hours. The vessels ramifying over the cflls haie 
yielded to the fearful impulse of the blood, and the lungs have presentee ^e miss 
of congestion. 

~ The favourable symptoms are, the return of a little warmth to tlie extremities— the 
circulation beginning again to assume its natural character, and, next to Ithis, the 
lying down quietly and without uneasiness ; showing us that he is beginning to do 
without the auxiliary muscles. These are good symptoms, and they will rarely 
deceive. 

Congestion is a frequent termination of pneumonia. Not only are the vessels 
gorged — ^the congestion which accompanies common inflammation— -but their parietes 
are necessarily so thin, in order that the change in the blood may take place although 
they are interposed, that they are easily ruptured, and the cells are filled with blora. 
This effused blood soon coagulates, and tne lung, when cut into, presents a blackt 
softened, pulpy kind of appearance, termed, bv the farrier and the groom, raitmmn^ 
and being supposed by them to indicate an old disease. It proves only the violenee 
of the disease, the rupture of many a vessel surcharged with blood ; and it also proves 
that the disease is of recent date, for in no great length of time, the serous portion of 
the blood becomes absorbed, the more solid one becomes organixed, the cells aie 
obliterated, and the lung is hepatized, or bears considerable resemblance to liver. 

In every case of pneumonia, early and anxious recourse should be had to auacolli- 
tion. Here, again, is the advantage of being perfectly acouainted with the deep 
distant murmur presented by the healthy lung. This souna is most distinct in the 
young horse, and especially if he is a little out of condition. On such a horse the 
tyro should commence his study cf the exploration of the chest. There he will make 
himself best acquainted with- the respiralorj' munnur in its full state of development 
He should next take an older and somewhat fatter horse ; he will there recognize the 
same sound, but fainter, more distant. In still older animals, there will sometimes 
be a little difficulty in detecting it at all. Repeated experiments of this kind will 
gradually teach tlie examiner what kind of healthy murmur he should expect from 
every horse that is presented to him, and thus he will be better enabled to appreciate 
the different sounds exhibited under disease. 

If pneumonia exists to any considerable degree, this murmur is soon changed for, 
or mingled with, a curious crepitating sound, which, having been once heard, cannot 
afterwards be mistaken. It is caused by the infiltration of blood into the air-cells. 
Its loudness and perfect character will characterize the intensity of the disease, and 
the portion of the chest at which it can be distinjguished will indicate its extent. 

The whole lung, however, is not always affected, or there are only portions or 
patches of it in which the inflammation is so intense as to produce congestion and 
nepatization. Enough remains either unaffected, or yet pervious for the function of 
respiration to be performed, and the animal lingers on, or perhaps recovers. By care- 
ful examination with the ear, this also may be ascertained. Where the lung is im- 
pervious — ^>«'here no air passes — no sound will be heard, not even the natural murmur. 
Around it the murmur will be heard, and loudly. It will be a kind of rushing sound; 
for the same quantity of blood must be arterialized, and the air must pass more rapidly 
and forcibly through tlie remaining tubes. If there is considerable inflammation or 
tendency to congestion, the crepitating, crackling sound will be recogrnized, and in 
proportion to the intensity of the inflammation. The advantages to be derived fron 
the study of auscultation are not overrated. It was strong language lately applied by 
an able critic to the use of auscultation, that ^^ it converts the organ of hearing into n 
organ of vision, enabling the listener to observe, with tl:e clearness of ocular ' 
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BtntioD, the raTases which disease occasionaUy commits in the very centre of tho 
lib-cased caTity of the body/* 

A horse with any portion of the lungs hepatized cannot be sound. He cannot be 
capable of continued extra exertion. His imperfect and mutilated lung cannot supply 
the arterialized blood which long-continued and rapid progression requires, and uat 
portion which is compelled to do the work of the whole lung must be exposed to injury 
and inflammation from many a cause that would otherwise be harmless. 

Another consequence of inflammation of the substance of the lungs is the formation 
of tubercles. A greater or smaller number of distinct cysts are formed — cells into 
which some fluid is poured in the progress of inflammation : these Tary in size from 
apings point to a large egg. By aegrees the fluid becomes concrete; and so it con- 
tinnes for a while^the consequence and the source of inflammation. It occupies a 
space that should be employed in the function of respiration, and by its pressure it 
irritates the neighbouring parts, and exposes them to inflammation. 

By and by, nowever, another process, never sufficiently explained, commences. 
The tubercle beg^ins to soften at its centre, — a process of suppuration is set up, and 
proceeds until the contents of the cyst become again fluid, but of a diflferent character^ 
for thoT now consist of pus. The pus increases ; the cyst becomes more and more 
distended ; it encroaches on the substance of the lungs ; it comes into contact with 
other tubercles, and the walls opposed to each other are absorbed by their mutual 
]»ea8are ; they run together, and form one cyst, or regular excaTation, and this, some' 
times proceeds until a considerable portion of the lung is, as it were, hollowed out. 
By ana by, howerer, the vomica presses upon some bronchial passage ; the cyst gives 
way, and Uie purulent contents are pour^ into the bronchie, ana got rid of by the 
act of cou|rhiiig. At other times the Quantity is too great to be thus disposed ol, and 
the animal is sufibcated. Occasionally it will break through the pleuritic covering 
of the lung, and pour its contents into the thorax. 

Ahfloesses may exist in the lungs undiscovered. — It is scarcely conceivable to what 
extent they sometimes exist in animals of slow work, without being detected by tiie 
usual meiMiB of examination. Mr. Hales says that he gave a physic-ball to a cait> 
mare with a bad foot, and she soon afterwards died suddenly. When inquirin|r as to 
the cause of death, he vras told, and not very good-humouredly, that his physic had 
killed her. He asked if it had purged her violently ? <* No !" it was replied, ^ it 
had not operated at all." She was opened, and the mjstery was all unravelled. 
Hie thorax was deluged with pus, and there were then m the lungs several large 
abscesses, one of which contained at least a quart of pus. The mare had not shovm 
a BTniptom of chest aflection, and the gentleman to whom she belonged declared that 
he haa believed her to be as sound as any horse he had in his possession. 

The resolution or gradual abatement of inflammation is the termination most to be 
desired in this state of disease, for then the engorgement of the vessels will gpradually 
cease, and the thickening of the membrane s^ the interstitial deposit be taken up, 
and the effusion into the cells likewise absorbed, and the lun^ will gradually resume 
their former cellular texture, yet not perfectly ; for there will be some induration, 
slight but general ; or some more perfect induration of certain parts ; or the rupture 
of some of the air-cells ; or an irritability of membrane predisposing to renewed inflam- 
mation. The horse will not always be as useful as before ; were will be chrome 
cough, thick wind, broken wind; but these merit distinct consideration; and, for the 
present, we proceed to the treatment of pneumonia. 

There is inflammation of that organ through which all the blood in the frame passes 
—that organ most of all subject to congestion. Then nothing can be so important as 
to lessen the quantity of blood which the heart is endeavouring to force through the 
minute vessels of the lungs, distended, irritated, breaking. Immediate recourse must 
be had to the lancet, and the stream of blood must be suflered to flow on until the 
pulse feltere, and the animal beare heavy upon the pail. This blood must be extracted 
as qoickly as possible, and the lancet should be broad-shouldered, and the orifice 
large. Tiiis is the secret of treating inflammation of a vital organ. The disease is 
weakened or destroyed, without permanently impairing the strength of the patient; 
whereas, by small bleedings, and with a small stream, the strengu of the patient is 
wnped, while the disease remains untouched. 

Nest comes purging, if we dared ; for by having recourse to it some cause of exeitS " 
' wonld be got rid of, the circulating fluid wmdd be lessened, and a new detennl- 
18* 9b 
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naUon of the vital current produced ; but experience teaches, that in pneomonim then 
is 80 much sympathy with the abdominal viscera, — there is such a latal tendency in 
the inflammation to spread over every mucous membrane, that purging is almost to a 
certainty followed by inflammation, and that inflammation bids defiance to every 
attempt to arrest it. It may be said with perfect confidence tliat, in the majority of 
cases, a physic-ball would be a dose of poison to a horse labouring under pneumonia^ 

May we not relax the bowels 1 Yes, if we can stop there. \Ve may, after the 
inflammation has evidently a little subsided, venture upon, yet very cautiously, small 
doses of aloes in our fever medicine, and we may quicken their operation by irequeBt 
injections of warm soap and water; omitting the purgative, however, the moment the 
feces are becoming pultaceous. We must, however, be assured that the inflamma- 
tion is subsiding, and there must be considerable constipation, or the purgative had 
better be let alone. 

If we must not give physic, we must endeavour to find some other auxiliary to the 
bleeding, and we have it in the compound of digitalis^ nitre, and emetic tartar^ which 
has been so often recommended. 

The greatest care should be taken of the patient labouring under this complaint 
His legs should be well hand-rubbed, in ordfer to restore, if possible, the circnlatioB 
to the extremities. Comfortable flannel rollers should encase the legs from the foot 
to the knee. He should be covered up warm. There cannot be a doubt aboat thisc 
As for air, in warm weather he cannot have too much. In cold weather, his box mutt 
be airy, but not chilly. We want to determine the blood to the extremities and the 
skin, but not all the clotliing in the world will keep our patient warm, if he is placed 
in a cold and uncomfortable situation. 

As for food, we think not of it. In nine cases out of ten he will not touch anv- 
thing; or if he is inclined to eat, we give him nothing but a bran-mash, or a litde 
green meat, or a few carrots. 

We now look about us for some counter-irritant. We wish to excite some nower- 
ful action in another part of the frame, and which shall divert the current ot blood 
from that which was first aflected. W^e recognise it as a law of nature, and of wfaieh 
we here eagerly avail ourselves, that if we have a nfoibid action in some vital orgaa 
~-an unusual determination of blood to it — we can abate, perhaps we can at onee 
arrest, that morbid action by exciting a similar or a greater disturbance in some con- 
tiguous and not dangerous part. Therefore we blister the sides and the brisket, and 
produce all the irritation we can on the integument; and in proportion as we do so, 
we abate, or stand a chance of abating, the inflammation within. 

We have recourse to a blister in preference to a seton ; and decidedly so, for our 
stimulus can be spread over a larger surface, — there is more chance of its being applied 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the original inflammation — and, most assuredly, 
from the extent of surface on which we can act, we can employ a quantity of stimulus 
beyond comparison greater than a seton would permit us to do. Rowels aie frequently 
excellent adjuvants to the blister, but should not be depended upon alone. 

In the latter stage of disease the blister will not act, because the powers of natnrP 
are exhausted. We must repeat it, — we must rouse the sinking energies of the frame, 
if we can, although the eflbrt will generally be fruitless. The not rising of a blister, 
in the latter stage of the disease, may, too often, be regarded as the precursor of deatk, 
especially if it is accompanied by a livid or brown colour of the membrane of the nose. 

Pneumonia, like bronchitis, requires anxious watching. Tlie first object is to sub- 
due the inflammation, and our measures must be prompt and decisive. If the mouth 
continues hot, and the extremities cold, and the nose red, we must bleed again and 
again, and that in rapid succession. The good which we can do must be done at 
first, or not at all. 

When we have obtained a little rt^tuming warmth to the extremities, we must con- 
tinue to administer our sedative medicines without one grain of a carminative or a 
tonic ; and the return of Uie deathy-cold foot will be a signal for farther depletion. 

The commencement of the state of convalescence requires the same guarded prae- 
tice, as in bronchitis. As many horses are lost by impatience now, as by want of 
decision at first. If we have subdued the disease, we should let well alone. We 
should guard against the return of the foe by the continued administration of our seda- 
tives in smaller quantities ; but give no tonics unless debility is rapidly sacceedtnir. 
When we have apparently weathered the storm, we must still be cftutious ; we nnil 
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eoDsider tlie nature and the seat of the disease, and the predisposition to returning 
inflammation. If the season will permit, two or three months' run at grass should 
toooeed to our medical treatment ; but if this is impracticable, we must put off the 
period of active work as long as it can be delayed ; and even after that, permit the 
horse to return as gradually as may be to his usual employment and food. 

Most frequent in occunence among the consequences of inflammation of the lungs, 
is 

CHRONIC COUGH. 

It would occupy more space than can be devoted to this part of our subject, to treat 
of all the causes of obstinate cough. The irritability of so great a portion of the air- 
passages, occasioned by previous and violent inflammation of them, is the most fre- 
Quent. It is sometimes connected with worms. There is much sympathy between 
toe lungs and the intestines, and the one readily participates in the irritation produced 
in the other. That it is caused by glanders can be easily imagined, because that dis- 
ease is, in its early stage, seated in or near the principal air-passages, and little time 
passes before the lungs become affected. It is the necessary attendant of thick wind 
and broken wind, for these proceed from alterations of the structure of the lungs. 

Notwithstanding the clearness of the cause, the cure is not so evident. If a harsh 
hollow cough is accompanied by a staring coat, and the appearance of worms, — a few 
worm-balls may expel these parasites, and remove the irritation of the intestinal canal. 
If it proceeds urom irritability of the air-passages, which will be discovered by the 
hone coughing after drinking, or when he first goes out of the stable in the morning, 
or by his occasionally snorting out thick mucus from the nose, medicines may be 
given, and sometimes with advantage, to diminish irritation generally. Small doses 
of digitalis, emetic tartar, and nitre, administered every night, frequently have a bene-^ 
ficial effect, especially when mixed with tar, which seems to have a powerful influence 
in allaying the irritation. These balls should, if necessary, be regularly given for a 
considerable time. They are sufficiently powerful to quiet slight excitement of this 
kind, but not to nauseate the horse, or interfere with his food or his work. A blister, 
extending from the root of one ear to that of the other, taking in the whole of the 
channel, and reaching six or eight inches down the windpipe, has been tried, and 
often with good effect, on the supposition that the irritation may exist in the fauces 
or the larynx. The blister has sometimes been extended through the whole course 
of the windpipe, until it enters the chest. 

Feeding nas much influence on this complaint. Too much dry meat, and esp»> 
eially chaff, increase it. It is aggravated when the horse is suffered to eat his litter ; 
and It is often relieved when spring tares are given. Carrots aflford decided relief. 

The seat of the disease, however, is so uncertain, and all our means and appliances 
so inefficacious, and the cough itself so little interfering, and sometimes interfering not 
at all with the health of tlie animal, that it is scarcely worth while topersevere in 
any mode of treatment that is not evidently attended with benefit. The principal 
eonrideration to induce us to meddle at all with chronic cough is the knowledge tnat 
hones afflicted with it are more liable than others to be affected by changes of tem- 
perature, and that inflammation of the lungs, or of the respiratory passages, often 
aarames in them a very alarming character ; to which, perhaps, may be added, that a 
horse with chronic cough cannot be warranted sound. 

When chronic cough chiefly occurs after eating, the seat of the disease is evidently 
in the substance of the lungs. The stomach distended with food presses unon the 
diaphragm, and the diaphragm upon the lungs ; and the lungs, already labouring 
unoer some congrestion, are less capable of transmitting the air. In the violent effort 
to discharge their function, irritation is produced ; and the act of coughing is the con^ 
seqoenoe of that irritation. 

The Veterinary Surgeon labours under great disadvantage in the treatment of his 
patients. He must not only subdue the malady, but he must remove all its conse- 
quences. He must leave At« paiieni perfectly tound^ or he has done comparatively nothing, 
lliis is a task always difficult, and sometimes impossible to be accomplished. The 
two most frequent consequences of severe chest affections in the horse are recognised 
under the terms thich vrind and broktn wind. The breathing is hurried in both, and 
the hofse is generally much distressed when put upon his speed ; but it is simply 
flick brealliing in the first, with a peculiar sound like half roaring^^Xhe inspirations 
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and enpiratioiis being r^id, forcible, but equal. In the second, the breathing it thn 
harried, but the inspiration does not differ materially from the natural one, while the 
expiration is difficult, or doubly laborious. The changes of structure which aocom- 
]iany these states of morbid respiration are as opposite as can be imagined. Indmi- 
tion of the substance of the lunffs, diminution of the number or the calibre of the air- 
passages, are the causes of thidc-wind. If the portion of lung employed is l es s en e d , 
or the bronchial tubes will not admit so much air, the ouick succession of efforts must 
make up for the diminished effect produced by each. In hroken-wind there is mpture 
of the air-cells, and an unnatural inter-communication between Uicm in the same 
lobule, or between those of the neighbouring lobuli. The structure of the lung, and 
the discharge of function, and the treatment, too, being so different, these d ineas s i 
require separate consideration. 

THICK-WIND. 

When treating of pneumonia, it was observed, that not only are the ressels which 
ramify over the delicate membrane of the air-cells gorged with blood, but they are 
sometimes ruptured, and the cells are filled with blood. The black, softened, pulpy 
appearance of the lungs thus produced, is the rottennen of the sroom and (anier, 
proving equally the intensity of the inflammation, and that it is of recent date. If 
the horse is not speedily destroyed by this lesion of the substance of the lungs, the 
serous portion of the effused blood is absorbed, and the solid becomes or^^aniaed. 
The cells are obliterated, and the lun? is hepatized^ — its structure beare considerable 
resemblance to that of the liver. T^s may occur in patches, or it may involve a 
considerable portion of the lung. 

If m portion of the lungis thus rendered impervious, the remainder will have addi- 
tional work to perform. The same (quantity ot blood must be supplied with air ; and 
if the working part of the machine is diminished, it must move with greater velodtr 
as well as force— the respiration must be quicker and more laborious. This qui« 
and laboured breathing can be detected even when the animal is at rest ; and it is 
indicated plainly enou^ by his sad distress when he is urged to unusual or continued 
speed. The inspirations and the expirations are shorter, as well as more violent ; 
the air must be more rapidly admitted, and more thoroughly pressed out ; and this is 
accompanied by a peculiar sound that can rarely be mistaken. 

We may guess at the commencement of the evil, by the laborious heaving of the 
flanks ; but by auscultation alone can we (ucertain its progress. The increase of the 
crepitus will tell us that the mischief is beginning, and the cessation of the murmur 
will clearly mark out the extent of the congestion. 

The inflammatory stage of the disease having passed, and comparative health being 
restored, and some return to usefulness having neen established — the horse being now 
thick-winded — auscultation will be far more valuable than is generally imagined. It 
will faithfully indicate the quantity of hepatization, and so give a clue to £e degree 
of usefulness, or the extent to which we may tax the respiratory system ; and it will 
also serve to distinguish, and that ver}- clearly, between this cause of thick-uind, and 
the morbid changes that may have resulted from bronchitis, or thickening of the 
parietes of the air-passages, and not the obliteration of the air-cells. 

Of the treaimtni, little can be said. We know not by what means we can excite 
the absorbents to take up the solid organised mass of hepatization, or restore the 
membrane of the cells, and the minute vessels ramifying over them, now confounded 
and lost. We have a somewhat better chance, and yet not much, in removing the 
thickening of the membrane, for counter-irritants, extensively and persevenngiy 
applied to the external parietes of the chest, may do something. If thick- wind imme- 
diately followed bronchitis, it would certainly be justifiable practice to blister the 
brisket and sides, and that repeatedly ; and to administer purgatives, if we dared, or 
diuretics, more effectual than the purgatives, and always safe. 

Our attention must be principally confined to diet and management. A thick- 
winded horse should have his full proportion, or rather more than his proportion of 
com, and a diminished quantity of less nutritious food, in order that the stomach may 
never be overioaded, and press upon the diaphragm, and so upon the lungs, and 
increase the labour of these already over-work^ organs. Particular care should be 
taken that the horse is not worked immediately after a full meal. The oveicomiiig 
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of the pressure and weight of the stomach, will he a serious addition to the extra 
work wnich the lungs already have to perform from their altered structure. 

Something may he done in the palHaiion of thick-wind, and more than has been 
generally supposed, by means of exercise. If the thick-winded horse is put, as it 
were, into a regular system of training; if he is daily exercised to the fair extent of 
hts power, and without seriously distressing him, his breathing will become freer and 
deeper, and his wind will materially improve. We shall call to our aid one of the 
moBt powerful excitants of the absorbent system — pressure, that of the air upon the 
tobe— the working part of the lung upon the disorganised — and, adjusting this so as 
not to excite irritation or inflammation, we may sometimes do wonders. This is the 
Tory secret of training, and the power and the durability of the hunter and the racer 
depend entirely upon this. 

Thick-wind, however, is not always the consequence of disease. There are certain 
cloddy, round-chested horses, that are naturally thick-winded, at least to a certain 
extent. They are capable of that slow exertion for which nature designed them, but 
they are immediately distressed if put a little out of their usual pace. A circular 
chest, whether the horse is large or small, indicates thick- wind. The circular chest 
is a capacious one, and the lungs which fill it are large, and they supply sufficient 
arterial ised blood to produce plenty of flesh and fat, and these horses are always fat. 
This is the point of proof to which we look, when all that we want from the animal 
is flesh and fat ; but the expanding form of the chest is that which we reauire in the 
animal of speed — ^the deep as well as the broad chest— 4il ways capacious tor the pur- 
pose of muscular strength, and becoming considerably more so when arterialised blood 
IS rapidly expended in quick progrression. We cannot enlarge the capacity of a circle ; 
and if more blood is to be furnished, that which cannot be done by increase of surface, 
most be accomplished by frequency of action, llierefore it is that all our heavy 
diaoght-horses are thick-winded. It is of little detriment to them, for their work is 
slow; or rather it is an advantage to them, for the circular chest, always at its greatest 
capacity, enables them to acquire that weight which it is so advantageous for them to 
throw mto the collar. 

BROKEN-WIND. 

Tliis is immediately recognisable by the manner of breathing. The inspiration is 
performed in somewhat less than the natural time, and with an increased degree of 
labour : but the expiratien has a peculiar difficulty accompanying it. It is accom- 
plished by a double eflbrt, in the flrst of which, as Mr. Blaine has well explained it, 
•• the usual muscles operate ; and in the other, the auxiliary muscles, particularly the 
abdominal, are ppt on the stretch to complete the expulsion more perfectly \ and that 
being done, the flank falls, or the abdominal muscles relax with a kind of jerk or 
tpasm.'^ 

The majority of veterinary surgeons attribute broken-wind to an emphysematous 
Mate of the lungs. In almost every broken-winded horse which he has examined 
after death, the author of this work has found dilatation of some of the air-cells, and 
particiilarly towards the edges of the lobes. There has been rupture thronsh the 
parietes of some of the cells, and they have evidently commtinicated with one 
another, and the air could be easily forced from one portion of the cells to another. 
Tliere was also a crepitating noise while this pressure was made, as if the attenuated 
membrane of some of the cells had given way. These were the true broken cells, 
and hence the derivation of the name of the disease. 

Broken-wind is preceded or accompanied by cough — a cough perfectly character- 
istic, and by which the horseman would, in the dark, detect the existence of the dis- 
caae. It is short — seemingly cut short — grunting, and followed by wheezing. When 
the animal is suddenly struck or threatened, there is a low grant of the same nature 
as that of roaring, but not so loud. Broken-wind is usually preceded by cough ; the 
eooffh becomes chronic, leads on to thick-wind, and then there is but a step to broken- 
wiM. It is the conseanence of the cough which accompanies catarrh ana bronchitis 
oftcoer than that attending or following pneumonia; and of inflammation, and pro- 
bably, thickening of the membrane of the bronchie, raUier than of congestion of the 
aircells. 

Laennec, whose illustrationa of the diseases of the chest are invaluable to the hu- 
man turgeon, comes to our assistance, and, while describing emphysema of the lungs 
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of the human heing, gives us in explication of broken-wind, moTe satis&ctonr than 
is to be found in any of our veterinary writers. He attributes what he calls dry ca- 
tarrh ** to the partial obstruction of the smaller bronchial tubes, by the swelling of 
their inner membrane. The muscles of inin>iration are numerous and powerful, while 
expiration is chiefly left to the elasticity ot the parts : then it may happen that the 
air which, during inspiration, had oYercome the resistance opposed to its mtranoe by 
the tumid state of the membrane, is unable to force its way throujrh the same obstiF 
cle during expiration, and remains imprisoned in the oells, as it were, by a Tihre. 
The succeeding inspirations introduce a fresh supply of air, and gradually dilate the 
cells to a greater or less extent ; and if the obstruction is of some contimiaooe, tiie 
dilated condition of the cells becomes permanent." 

Some circumstances attending this disease may now, probably, be accounted for. 
A troublesome cough, and sometimes of long continuance, is the foundation of the 
disease, or indicates that irritable state of the hronchial membrane with which broken- 
wind is almost necessarily associated. Horses that are greedy feeders, or deroor 
large quantities of slightly nutritious food, or are worked with a stomach distended 
by this food, are very subject to broken-wind. More depends upon the management 
of the food and exercise than is generally supposed. The post-horse, the coacMiorse, 
and the racer, are comparatively seldom broken-winded. They are fed, at stated pe- 
riods, on nutritious food that lies in little compass, and their hours of feeding and of 
exertion are so arranjged that they seldom work on a full^ stomach. The agncultoial 
horse is too often fecTon the very refuse of the farm, and his hours of feediiuf, and 
his hours of work, are frequently irregular ; and the carriage-horse, although nd on 
more nutritious food, is ofVen summoned to work, by his capricious master, the mo- 
ment his meal is devoured. 

A rapid gallop on a full stomach has often produced broken-wind. When the eze^ 
tion has been considerable and long-continued, we can easily conceive a mptmne of 
the air-cells of the soundest lungs ; but we aie inclined to believe, that, were the ht»> 
toiy of these cases known, there would be found to have been a gradual prepaiatioD 
for this result There would have been chronic cough, or more than usually distnxbed 
respiration after exercise, and then it reauired little more to perfect the mischief. 
Galloping after drinking lias boon oonsurea as n cause of broken-wind, yet we cannot 
think that it is half so dangerous as galloping with a stomach distended by solid food. 
It is said that broken-winded horses are foul feeders, because they devour almost 
everythingr that comes in their way, and thus impede the play of the lungs ; but there 
is so much sympathy between the respiratory and digestive systems, that one cannot 
be much deranged without the other evidently suffering. Flatulence, and a depaved 
appetite, may be the consequence as well as the cause of broken-wind ; and tnere is 
no pathological fact of more frequent occurrence than the co-existence of indigestion 
and flatulence with broken-wind. Flatulence seems so invariable a concomitant of 
broken-wind, that the old farriers used to think the air found its way from the lungs 
to the abdomen in some inexplicable manner ; and hence their ^^ holes to let out bro- 
ken-wind." They used literally to make a hole near to or above the fundament in 
order to £rive vent to the imprisoned wind. The sphincter muscle was generally divi- 
ded ; and although the trumping ceased, there was a constant, although silent, emis- 
sion of fcetid gas, that made the remedy worse than the disease. 

The narrow-chested horse is more subject to broken-wind than the broader and 
deeper chested one, for there is not so much room for the lungs to expand when rapid 
progression requires the full discharce of their function. 

Is broken-wmd hereditary 1 We oelieve so. It may be referred to hereditary con- 
formation — to a narrower chest, and more fragile membrane — and predisposition to 
take on those inflammatory diseases which endin broken-wind ; and the circular chest, 
which cannot enlarge its capacity when exertion requires it, must render both thick 
and broken-wind of more probable occurrence. 

Is there any cure for broken-wind ? None ! No medical skill can repair the bro- 
ken-down structure of the lungs. 

If, however, we cannot cure, we may in some degree palliate broken-wind ; and, first 
of all, we must attend carefully to the feeding. The food should lie in little com- 
pass—plenty of oats and little hay, but no chsdOT. Chaff is particularly objectionable, 
from the rapidity with which it is devoured, and the stomach distended. Water 
should be given m moderate quantities, but the horse should not be suffered to drink 
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B8 much aa he likes until the day's work is over. Green meat will always be sei^ 
fioeable. Carrots are particularly useful. They are readily digested, and appear to 
have a peculiarly benencial effect on the respiratory system. 

It is firom the want of proper attention to the feeding Uiat many horses become 
broken-winded, even in the straw-yard. There is little nutriment in the provender 
which they find there ; and in order to obtain enough for the support of life, they are 
compelled to keep the stomach constantly full, and pressing upon the lungs. It has 
been the fiame when they have been turned out in coarse and innuiritive pasturage. 
Tlie stomach was perpetually gorged, and the habitual pressure on the lungs cramp- 
ed and confined their action, and inevitably ruptured the cells when the horse gam- 
bolled with his companions, or was wantonly driven about. 

Next in importance stands exercise. The pursive or broken-winded horse should 
not stand idle in the stable a single day. It is almost incredible how much may be 
done by attention to food and exercise. The broken-winded horse may thus be ren- 
dered comfortable to himself, and no great nuisance to his owner ; — but inattention to 
feeding, or one hard journey — the animal imprepared, and the stomach full— may 
bring on inflammation, congestion, and death. Occasional physic, or alterative medi- 
cine, will often give considerable relief. 

Thick-wind and broken-wind exist in various degrees, and many shades of differ- 
ence. Dealers and horsemen generally have characterised them by names that can 
boast no elesance, but are considerably expressive of the state of the animal. Our 
leatos should not be ignorant of them. Some horses make a shrill noise when in 
quick action— they are said to be Pipers. This is a species of Roaring. There is 
usnalljT a ring of coa^ated matter round the inside of the windpipe, by which the 
cavity is materially diminished, and the sound produced in quick breathinff must evi- 
dently be shriller. Sometimes the piping is produced by a contraction of the small 
passages of the lungs. 

Tlie Whxezer utters a sound not unlike that of an asthmatic person when a little 
hurried. This is a kind of thick wind, and is caused by the lodgment of some mucous 
fluid in the small passages of the lungs. It frequently accompanies bronekiiis. 
Wheeling can be heard at all times, even when the horse is at rest in the stable ; 
roaring is confined to the increased breathing of considerable exertion. 

The Whistler utters a shriller sound than the wheezer, but only when in exer- 
cise, and that of some continuance. A sudden motion will not always produce it. 
It seems to be referable to some contraction in the windpipe or the larynx, llie 
8o«ind is a great nuisance to the rider, and the whistler very speedily becomes dis* 
tressed. A sharp gallop up-hill will speedily detect the ailment. 

When the obstruction seems to be principally in the nose, the horse loudly puffs 
and blows, and the nostrils are dilated to the utmost, while the fiwajLB are compara- 
tively quiet. This animal is said to be a High-blowcr. With all his apparent dis- 
tress, he often possesses great speed and endurance. The sound is unpleasant, but 
the lungs may oe perfectly sound. 

Every horse violently exercised on a full stomach, or when overloaded with fat, 
will grunt almost like a hog. The pressure of the stomach on the lungs, or that of 
the fat accumulated around the heart, will so much impede the breathing, that the act 
of forcible expiration will be accompanied with this kind of sound : but were are some 
horses who will at all times emit it, if suddenly touched with the whip or spur. 
They are called Grunters, and should be avoided. There is some altered structure 
of the lunffs, which prevents them from suddenly accommodating themselves to an 
unexpected demand K)r exertion. It is the consequence of previous disease, and is 
frequently followed by thick or broken wind, or roaring. 

PHTHISIS PULMONALIS, OR CONSUMPTION. 

When describing the accompaniments and consequences of inflammation of the 
lungs in the horse, mention was made of this fatal complaint It is usually connected 
wim or the consequence of pneumonia or pleurisy, and especially in horses of a pecu- 
liar formation or temperament. 

K a narrow-chested, flat-sided horse is attacked by inflammation of the lungs, or 
sefere catarrhal fever, experience tells us that we shall have more difliculty in sub- 
doinff the disease in him, than in one deeper in the girth or rounder in the chest 
llialiingard<^cient in bulk according to the dimimshM contents of the chest, have 
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been overworked in supplying the quantity of arterial blood expended in the Tarions 
purposes of life, and particularly that which has been required under unusual and 
violent exertion. Inflammation of the lungs has consequently ensued, and that 
inflammatory action has acquired an intense character, under circumstances by which 
another horse would be scarcely affected. 

When this disease has been properly treated, and apparently subdued, this horse 
cannot be quickly and summarily dismissed to his work. He is sadly emaciated — 
belong continues so — his coat stares — his skin clings to his ribs — his belly is 
tucked up, notwithstanding that he may have plenty of mashes, and carrots, and 
green meat, and medicine — his former gaiety and spirit do not return, or if he is 
willing to work he is easily tired, sweating on the least exertion, and the sweat most 

Srofuse about the chest and sides — his appetite is not restored, or, perhaps, never 
as been good, and the slightest exertion puts him completely off his feed. 

We ob^rve him more attentively, and, even'as he stands quiet in his staD, the 
flanks heave a little more laboriously than they should do, and that heaving is pau> 
fully (luickened when sudden exertion is required. He coughs sorely, and discharges 
from Uie nose a mucus tinged with blood, or a fluid decid^ly purulent — the breath 
becomes offensive— the pulse is always above 40, and strangely increased by the 
slightest exertion. 

When many of these symptoms arc developed, the animal will exhibit considerable 
pain on being gently struck on some part of the chest ; the cough then becomes more 
frequent and painful ; the difu^harge from the nose more abundant and foetid, and the 
emaciation and consequent debility more rapid, until death closes the scene. 

The lesions that arc presented after death are very uncertain. Generally there are 
tubercles ; sometimes very minute, at other times largre in size. They are m different 
states of softening, and some of them have burst into the bronchial passages, and 
exhibit abscesses of enormous bulk. Other portions of the lungs are shrunk, fliuDcid, 
indurated or hepatizcd, and of a pale or red-orown colour ; and there are oocasioDal 
adhesions between the lungs and the sides of the cliest. 

Is this an hereditary disease ? llierc is some difficulty in deciding the point. It 
has been scarcely mooted among the horsemen. One thing only is known, that the 
side has been flat, and the belly tucked up, ard the animal has had much more ardour 
and willingness than physical strength. Thrse ccnformations, and this disposition, 
we know to be hereditary, and thus far phthisis may be said to be so too. Low and 
damp situations, or a variable and unirrnial climate, may render horses peculiarly 
susceptible of chest afTcctions. All the absurd, or cruel, or accidental causes of 
pneumonia lay the foundation for phthisip ; and, particularly, those causes which tend 
to debilitate the framft generally, render the horse more liable to chest affections, and 
less able to ward off their fatal consequences. The most numerous instances of 
phthisis occur in those poor persecuted animals that are worn out before their time, 
and they are frequent enough among cavalry horses after the deprivations and fatigues 
of a long campaign. 

What is the medical treatment of confirmed phthisis 1 The practitioner must be 
guided by circumstances. If the horse is not very bad, and it is the spring of the 
year, a run at trrass may be tried. It will generally seem to renovate the animal, 
but the apparent amelioration is too often treacherous. It should always be tried, 
for it is the best foundation for other treatment. The summer, however, having set 
in, the medicinal effect of the grass ceases, and the flies tease and irritate the ammal. 

The medical treatment, if any is tried, will depend on two simple and unerrini^ 
guides, the pulse and the membrane of the nose. If the first is quick and hard, and 
the second streaked with rod, ventKction should be resorted to. Small bleedings of 
one or two quarts, omitted wlien the pulse is quieted and the nostril is pale, may be 
effected. Counter-irritants will rarely do harm. They should be applied in the fomi 
of blisters, extending; over the sides, and thus brought as near as possible to the 
affected part. Sedntivf. medicines should be perseveringly administered : and here, as 
in acute inflammation, the chief dependence will be placed on digitalis. It should 
he given in small doses until a slightly intermittent pulse is produced, and that stats 
of the constitution should be maintained by a continued exhibition of the medicine. 
Nitre may be added as a diuretic, and /m/rts antimonialit as a diaphoretic. 

Any tonics here t Yes, the tonic eflfect of mild and nutritious food — green meat of 
almost every kind, carrots particularly, mashes, and now and then a malt mash. 
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Nothing farther than this 1 We may try, but very cautiously, those tonics which 
stimnlmte the digestive system, yet comparatively little affect the ciiculatory one. 
Sanil doees of chamomile and gentian may be given, but carefully watched and omitted 
if the flanks should heave more, or the cough be aggravated. 

Tlie treatment of phthisis is a most unsatisfactory subject of consideration as it 
legards the practice of the veterinarian. If, after the human being has been subjected 
to medical treatment for a long course of time and at very considerable expense, he so 
ht recovers that life is render^ tolerably comfortable to him, he and his connexions 
are thankful and satisfied, and he will submit to many a privation in order to ward off 
Ibe retom of a disease, to which he is conscious there will ever be a strong predispo- 
nlkm : bat the case is different with the horse; and this, the scope and bound of the 
homan practitioner's hope, is worthless to the veterinarian. His patient must not 
only live, but must be sound apin. Every energy, every capability must be restored. 
Can we cause the tubercles of the lungs to be absorbed i Can we disperse or dispel 
Ibe hepatization 1 Can we remodel the disorganised structure of the lungs t Our 
ooofltderation, then, will be chiefly directed to the detection of the disease in its earliest 
•lite, and the allaying of the irritation which causes or accompanies the growth of the 
Inberelea. This must be the scope and bound of the veterinarian's practice— always 
legMmbering that the owner should be forewarned of the general hopelessness of the 
ease, and that the continuance of his efforts should be regulated by the wish of the 
proprietor and the value of the patient, 

PLEURISY. 

Hie investing membrane of the lungs, and of the thoracic cavity, namely, the pleura, 
now demands consideration. We are indebted to Mr. John Field, one of the noblest 
onnnients of the veteriiuiry profession — but cut off in the prime of his days— for the 
gvaaler part of our knowledge of this disease, and for the power of distinguishinff 
Eetween it and pneumonia, as readily and as surely as we do hetween pneumonia am 
bronchitis and epidemic catarrh. 

The prevailing causes of pleurisy are the same as those which produce pneumonia 
— ezposoie to wet and cold, sudden alterations of temperature, partial exposure to 
cold, riding against a keen wind, immersion as high as tne chest in cold water, drink- 
ing cold water, and extra work of the respiratory machine. To these may be added, 
woliDdB penetrating into the thorax and lacerating the pleura, fracture of the ribs, or 
violent contusions on the side, the inflammation produced by which is propagated 
throogh the parietes of the chest. 

It is sometimes confined to one side, or to one of the pleura on either side, or even 
to patches on that pleura, whether pulmonary or costal. The inflammation of the 
longs which occasionally accompanies rabies is characterised by a singular patchy 
appearance. That produced on the costal pleura, arising from violence or other caus^ 
mely reaches the pulmonary covering ; and that which is communicated to the tonic 
of the lungs, by means of the intensity of the action within, does not often involve 
the eoatal pleura. In some cases, however, it affects both pleurae and both sides, and 
spreads rapidly from one to the other. 

Tlie firat symptom is rigor, followed by increased heat and partial sweats : to these 
wccood loss <^ appetite aad spirits, and a low and painful cough. The inspiration is 
a short, sadden effort, and broken off before it is fullv accomplished, indicating the 
pain felt ^m the distention of the irritable, because inflamed, membrane. This symp- 
is exceedingly characteristic. In the human being it is well expressed by the 
i dikky and an exceedingly painful feeling it is. The expiration is retarded as 
;h as possible, by the use of all the auxiliary muscles which the animal can press 
Bio the service ; but it at length finishes abruptly in a kind of s^sm. This pecu- 
liarity of breaUiing, once carefully observed, carmot be forgotten. The next character 
ia found in the tenderness of the sides when the costal pleura is affected. This ten- 
dsfiitss ofien exists to a degree scarcely credible. If tne side is pressed upon, the 
hone will recede with a low painful ^nt ; he will tremble, and try to get out of the 
vaj before Uie hand touches him again. Then comes another indication, both of pain 
aad the reffion of that pain, -—the intercostal muscles, affected by the contiguous 
pleura, and in their torn affecting the pannieolus eamosus, or subcutaneous museolar 
cxpaaskm without — there are twitchings of the skin on the side— -eorrosa^ons-- 
waifM creeping over the integoment. Tnts is never seen in pneumonia. There is, 
19 «c 
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howerer, as we may expect, the same disinclinatioii to mere, for ereiy motion msA 
pfe mtense pain. 

Tlie puke should be anxioiisly studied. It presents a decided difference of chaiaeter 
from that of pnemnonia. It is increased in rapidity, but instead of being onpiessed 
uid sometimes ahnoet nnappreciable, as in pneumonia, it is round, full, and strong. 
Eren at the last, when the strength of the constitntion begins to yield, the pulse is 
wiryY although small. 

The extremities are nerer deathy cold ; they may be cool, they are oftener Taxiabls, 
and tiiey sometimes present increased heat, llie body is £b^ more liable to Tariatioiis 
of temperature ; ana the cold and the hot fit more frequentiy succeed each other. 
The mouth is not so hot as in pneumonia, and the breath is rarely above its usml 
temperature. 

A difference of character in the two diseases is here particularly eTident on ikt 
membrane of the nose. Neither the crimson nor the purple injection of pnenmonia ii 
seen on the lining of the nose, but a somewhat darker, dingier hue. 

Both the pneumonic and pleuritic horse will look at his flaidu, thus pointing out 
the seat of disease and pain; but the horse with pneumonia will turn himself more 
dowly round, and long and steadfastly gaze at his side, while the action of the hone 
with pleurisy is more sudden, agitated, spasmodic. Tlie countenance of the 



that of settied distress ; the other brightens up occasionally. The pang is severe, bat 
■ will iM ■ 



it is transient, and there are intervals of relief. While neither will lie down or 
lin^y move, and the pneumonic horse stands fixed as a statue, the pleuritic one 
shnnks, and crouches almost to falling. If he lies down, it is on the affected side, 
when the diaease is confined to one side only. The head of the horse with inflaBma- 
tion of the substance of the lungs hangs heavily ; that of the other is protended. 

We here derive most important assistance from JhueuUtUion, In a ease of pleansr 
we have no crepitating, crackling sound, referable to the infiltration of the blow 
through the gossamer membrane of the air-cells ; we have not even a loader tad 
distii^ter murmur. Perhaps there is no variation from the sound of holtii, or, if 
there is any difference, the murmur is fainter; for the pleura] membrane is tidek- 
ened, and its elasticity is impaired, and the sound is not so readily transmitted. Theie 
is sometimes a slight rubbing sound, and especially towards the superior region of tiie 
chest, as if there was friction between the thickened and indurated membtanes. 

To this may be added the different character of the cough, sore and painful enough 
in both, but in pneumonia generally hard, and fall, and frequent. In pleurisy it is 
not so frequent, but faint, suppressed, cut short, and rarely attended by discharge 
from the nose. 

These are sufficient guides in the early stage of the disease, when it is most of all 
of importance to distinguish the one from the other. 

If afier a few days the breathing becomes a little more natural, the inspiration 
lengthened and regular, and the expiration, although still prolonged, is suffered to be 




recovery. But if the pulse quickens, and, although smaller, yet possesses the wiiy 
character of inflammation — if the gaze at the flanks, previously by starts, beoonw 
fixed as well as anxious, and the difficulty of breathing continues (the difficulty of 
aecompiuhing it, although the efforts are ofltener repeated)— if patches of sweat breik 
out, iuad the animal gets restless— paws— shifts his posture every minute— is unable 
lon^ to stand, yet hesitates whether he shall lie down—determines on it again and 
again, but fears, and at length drops, rather than lies gentiy down, a fatal terminatioa 
is at hand. For some time before his death, the effusion and its extent will be evi- 
dent enough. He not only vralks unwillingly, but on the slightest exercise his pubis 
is stranflely accelerated ; the feeling of suffocation comes over him, and he stops all 
of m sudden, and looks wildly about and trembles ; but he quickly i^overs ^^^^ 
and proceeds. There is also, when the effusion is confirmed, oedema of some extsnal 
part, and that occasionally to a very great extent. This is oflenest observed in the 
abdomen, the chest, and the point of the breast. 

Tlie immediate cause of death is effusion in the chest, compressing the lungs «a 
every side, rendering ezmration difllcult and at lenrtii impossibie, and destroying iIm 
aniinal by suffocation. The very commencement of eflnsion may be detected by 
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cultadon. Tliere will be the cessation of the lespiiatoiy murmar at the stemam, and 
the increased grating — not the crepitating, crackling noise as when congestion is going 
on— not the feebler murmur as congestion advances ; but the absence of it, beginning 
fipom the bottom of the chest. 

It is painfully interesting to watch the progress of the effusion— how the stillness 
ereeps up, and the murmur gets louder above, and the grating sound louder too, until 
at length there is no longer room for the lungs to play, and suffocation ensues. 

The floid contained in the chest varies in quantity as well as appearance a^ con- 
sislenee. Many ^lons have been found in tne two sacs, pale, or yellow, or bloody, 
or oftMi differing in the two sides of the thorax ; occasionally a thick adventitious coat 
eoivering the costal or the pulmonary pleura — rarely much adhesion, but the lungs 
pojple-eoloured, flaccid, compressed, not one-fourth of their usual size, inmiersed in 
the fluid, and rendered incapable of expanding by its pressure. 

Here, as in pneumonia, tne bleeding should be prompt and copious. Next, and of 
yieat importance, aperient medicine should be administered — that, the effect of which 
IS so desirable, but which we do not dare to ffive when the mucous membrane of the 
re^iratory passages is the seat of disease. Here we have to do with a serous mem- 
hnuie, and there is less svmnathy with the mucous membranes of either cavity. 
Small doses of aloes should be given with the usual fever medicine, and repeated 
iMniiiig and ujffht until the dung becomes pultaceous, when it will always be pru- 
dsBt to stop, lie sedative medicine is that which has been recommended in piieu- 
noniBv VM in the same doses. Next should follow a bluter on the chests and sides. 
It is fltf preferable to setons, for it can be brought almost into contact with the inflfga^ 
svfreav and extended over Uie whole of that snrbce. An airy, but a comfortable box, 
is likewise even more necessary than in pneumonia, and Uie practice of eocpoeure, 
mieovand, to the cold, even more absurd uid destructive. The blood, repelled from 
the skin by the contractile, depressing influence of the cold, would rush with fatal 
Impctas to the neighbouring membrane, to which it was before dangerously deter- 
mined. Warm and comfort3)le clothing cannot be dispensed with in pleurisy. 

The sedative medicines, however, should be omitted much sooner than in pneumo- 
nia, and succeeded by diuretics. The common turpentine is as good as any, made 
into a ball with linseed meal, and given in doses of two or three drachms twice in 
the day. If the constitution b much impaired, tonics may be cautiously given, as 
soon as the violence of the disease is abated. The spirit of nitrous ether is a mild 
stimulmt and a diuretic. Small quantities of gentian and ginger may be added, but 
the turpentine must not be omitted. 

By auscultation and other modes of examination, the exbtence of effusion in the 
diest is perhaps ascertained, and, possibly, it is increasing. Is there any mechanical 
way c^ getting rid of iti There is one to which recourse should be had as soon as it 
is evident that there is considerable fluid in the chest. The operation of ParoeefiM*, 
or tiq>ping, should be performed ; it is a verv simple one. Tlie side-line may be had 
nconrse to, or the twitch alone may be used. One of the horse^s leffs being held up, 
and, counting back from the sternum to between Uie seventh and eigmth ribs, the sur- 
geon diould pass a moderete-siaed trochar into the chest immediately above the car- 
tilam. He will not have selected the most dependent situation, but as near it as he 
eould with safety select; for there would not have been room between the cartilages 
if the puncture had been lower; and theee would have been injured in the foreing of 
the instrument between them, or, what is worse, there would luve been great haxaid 
of wounding the pericudium, for the apex of the heart rests on the sternum. Tlirongh 
this aperture, close to the cartilages, the far greater part of the fluid may be evacuated. 
Tlie ooerator will now wididraw the stilette, and let the fluid run through the canula. 
He wul not trouble himself afterwards about the wound ; it will heal rradUy enough; 
■sAapo too quick, for, could it be kept open a few days, it might act as a very useiful 
man. It mould be aUempUd early. Recourse should be had to the operation as soon 
as it is ascertained that there is considerable fluid in the chest, for the animal will at 
least be relieved for a while, and some time will have been given for repose to the 
Ofvriaboiured lungs, and for Uie system generally to be recruited. The fluid will be 
evaeuated before the lungs are too much debilitated by laborious action against the 
BiB BSurB of the water, and a state of collapse brought on, from which they will be 
nnpable of leoovering. They only who have seen & collapsed and condmsed state 
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of the laog that had bten Umg co mprc i aed by the fluid, eaa oonoflife of the extent to 
whieh thie b canied. It ahould he added— a foci important and alanning^— that the 
nooida of ▼eterioarf aaigenreootain Tery few caa ea of pennanently an e wa afu l per- 
fonnaneeof tfaeopeimtion. Tliia ahcmld not diaoooiage the practitioner lirom attempt 
inf it, but ahoold induce him to oonaider whether he ma^ not perfbim it under happier 
aoapioea, before the lunga and the aerooa membrane whieh linea the canty haye dmb 
too mudi diaorganiaed, and the coaatitution itaelf aadly delnlitated. TiMre emdd not 
be any well-fouided objection to an earlier reaort to paiaoenleaiB, and he mnat be a 
bungler indeed who wounded any important oart. 

It ahould be aaeertained by auaoultation whether there la fluid in bodi caTitiea. If 
there ahoold be, and in conaiderable (|uantity, it will not be prodent to operate on 
both aidea at once. If much fluid ia dtacbaised, there will be acoeleration and diffi- 
culty of reepiialion to a inj great degree. The pmctition« muat not be ahraaed at 
thia; it will paaa orer, and on the next day he may attack the odMrride; or open 
both at once, if there ia but little fluid in eitber. 

Haying veaorted to thia opemtion, a conrae of diuretica widi tonloa ahould be 
immediately commenced, and the abeovbenta rouaed to action be&ve the cuTity filli 
again. 

There ia in pleuiiay a ftr gmater tendency to relapae than in pneunonia. The 
lunga do not perfectly recofer from their atate of coUapae, nor the aanNW nanbiane 
from its long maceration in the effnaed fluid : cMlema, cough, diaincIlnntioB to wcifc, 
ineanabilitT of rapid pro g rea ai on, colicky paina — aa the u no beeir a nt pnelllioner 
would call them— but in truth pknritie atitchea; theee are the frequent aaqn^B of 
pleuiiay. Tliia will afford anodierreaaon why the important operation of pannntBab 
ahoold not be defened too long. 

fliara ia much greater diapoaition to metaalaaia than in pneumonia : kidead it ia 
eaay to Imagine tlmt the inflammation of f mere membiane may mora inndBj and 
oAcMahift than that of the aubatance of ao large a TiaeuaaadM lunga. no Inflam- 
mation ahifting lie flrat ground, attache almoat every part indiaeiiminately, and 
Sn under a atrangly pnasling Tarietf of forma. Uropay ia the moat fregntat 
pe. Effuaion in the andomen ia aubatituted for that or the cheat, or rather flie 
ent or abaoibent ▼eeeelo of the abdomen, or both of them, aoon aympnthiaa ia 
the debility of thoae of the thorax. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THB ABDOMEN AND ITS CONTENTS. 

THE STOMACH. 




« Th» oaophifiu M gutlet, eitendiiig lo the MotDach. 

i Themtmiea of the gnllct inlo tbestomkch. The orciiliTlarBtioftlMmBMlMaTaTefr 

tUck and Mrong, uidwhich, bjrtheiicontnctioDi, helplonndtrildifficnll&rtM 

bod to b* reluniMl or vomitMl. 
'. TWpariiaaafiliaHamw:h which iicoTsratl br cntiela, or inmiBUaikiiL 
• 4 TW nwim, which MpantM the cuiicnkr from the TiUooi porticML 
<> The nacom, n tiUoui {Tetrei} panion of ibe Momach, in iriuch lb* feod m frnattUr 

digeeied. 

/ Tha eommiiiucatiaii between the Monucb ini 

t The common oriSce ihroogfa which the bill ud the m 

the finl ieleatiiia. The Iwo pio* mmrk iha twt 
) A mailer orifice, Ihnnifh which & portiiMi of the x 



1^ (Baopkagna, aa bss already been stated, oonaiBta of a mnaenlaT membniiMi 
triM, esteading from the poaterior part of the mooih down the loft aide of the nadc, 
pamdiig its comae thronffh the cheat, penBtndng thnmgh the enm of the diaphn^m, 
•ad n>chii^ to and tenmiiBting in the stomach. It doea not, howBTer, enter Miai^t 
falo the nomai^, and with a lai^ open orifice ; bat there ie an admirable pmrinon made 
ta prarent the regargitatian of the food when the atomach ia filled and (he bona and- 
imij called upon to perform oDusnallj bard work. The oaopkagDa enten dw 
NooMdi in a aomewhat eorred direction — it mna obliquelj through the mnsenlar and 
eattealar coaia for some diatance, and then ita fibrea anange tttmoaelTea aroond tb« 
•fwaifig into the atomach. Cloae abaemtian has ahown, (hat diey form AemaelTM 
Wotagmenta of drclea, interlacing each other, and bj thth mntiaetion plainly and 
tweiblr eloaing the opening, ao tttal the r eg tu g i taliop of die food ia almost imp 

"nw following is a aimple bot aoonrate delineation of the •tmetoie of die tmnlin- 
tlw oftha asopWoB, and the manner In wUeh it endralea the orifiee of the atomaoh. 
We an indebted to Mr. Fergnaon, of DiAlln, for thb fartneatiiif dlseamty. 
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A microscope of veiy feeble power will beautifully show tbis singular coostniccioii. 

It is not precisely either a sphinoler mvade 
or a valve, but it is a strong and almost 
insuperable obstacle to the regurgitation of 
the food. The left side of the stomach is 
in contact with the diaphragm. It is msssed 
upon by every motion of the diapaiagm, 
and hence the reason why the stomach is 
so small compared with the size of the 
animal. It is indeed strangely amanf in 
order that it might not press too hardly 
upon the diaphragm, or painfuUy interftro 
with the process of respiration, when the 
utmost eneij^es of the horse are occasion- 
ally taxed mimediately after he has been 
fed. 
At the lower or pyloric orifice, the mus- 
cles are also increased in number and in size. These are arranged in the same 
manner, with sufficient power to resist the nressure of the diaphragm, and lotain the 
contents of the stomach until they have unaergone the digestive process. 

The situation of the stomach will at once explain the reason why a hone is se 
much distremed, and sometimes irreparably iniured, if worked hard immediatoly after 
a full meal. The stomach most be displaced and driven back by eveij conliaetiQa 
of the diaphra^ or act of inspiration ; and in proportion to the fulness of the Btomaeh 
will be the weight to be overcome, and the labour of the diaphragm, and the ezhans- 
tion of tiie animal. If the stomach is much distended, it may w too weighty to be 
forced sufficiently far back to make room for the quantity of air which the animal in t 
state of exertion requires. Hence the frequency and labour of the breathing, and the 
Quickness with which such a horse is blown, or possibly destroyed. Hence also ths 
tolly of giving too full a meal, or too much water, before the horse starts on a jomney 
or for the chase ; and, in like manner, the absurdity and danger of that unpardonaUe 
custom of some grooms to gallop the horse after his drink, in order to warm it in hit 
belly, and prevent gripes. 

The horse was destined to be the servant of man, and to be always at his call 
whether fasting or full : it would seem, therefore, that, to lessen much inconvenienee 
or danger, a smaller stomach, in proportion to his size, is given to the horse than to 
almost any other animal. Tlie bulk of the horse, and the services required of him, 
demand much nutriment, and that of such a nature as to occupy a very considerable 
space ; yet his stomach, compared with his bulk, is not half so large as that of the 
human being : therefore, althou^ he, like every other animal, feels inconvenience 
from great exertion immediately after a full meal, he sufiers not so much as other 

3uadrupeds, for his stomach is small, and his food passes rapidly through it, and 
escends to a part of the intestines distant from the diaphragm, and where the ensU 
ence and pressure of the food cannot cause him any annoyance. 

The stomach has four coats. The outermost is the lining of the cavity of the belly, 
and the common covering of all the intestines — ^that by which they are confined u 
their respective situations, and from which a fluid is secreted that prevents all frictioa 
between them. This is palled the peritoneum — that which stretches round the inside 
of the stomach. 

The second is the muscular coat, consisting of two layere of fibres, one running 
lengthways, and the other circularly, and by means of which a constant gentle motion, 
is communicated to the stomach, mingling the food more intimately together, and pie- 
paring it for digestion, and by the pressure of which the food when properly prepared 
18 urgod on into the intestines. 

The third, or cuticular {akin-like) coat, c, covera but a portion of the inside of the 
stomach. It is a continuation of the lining of the gullet. There are numerous glands 
on it, which secrete a mucous fluid ; and it is probably intended to be a reservoir in 
which a portion of Uie food is retained for a while, and softened and better preparsd 
for the action of the other or true digestive portion of the stomach. The ciitic«lsr 
coat occupies nearly one-half of the inside of the stomach. 

The fourth coat is the mucous or villous (velvet) coat, e, where the work of dlgestioa 
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properly eommences. The mouths of numeroue little TeeseU open upon it, poming 
oot a peculiar fluid, the gtutrie (stomach) juice, which mixes with the food already 
softened, and converts it into a fluid called chyme. As this is foimed, it passes out 
of the other orifice of the stomach, the pylorus (doorkeepers^/, and enters the fiist 
small intestine ; the harder and undissolved parts being tumea back to undergo &rther 
action. 

Every portion of the muscular coat has the power of successively contracting and 
relaxing, and thus, in the language of Dr. Bostock, " the successive contraction of 
Mch part of the stomach, by producing a series of folds and wrinkles, serves to agitate 
the alimentary mass, and, by bringing every part of it in its turn to the surface, to 
expose it to the influence of the gastric juice, while at the same time the whole of the 
contents are gradually propelled forwards, from the orifice which b connected with 
the cesophagus to that by which they are discharged/' 

The cerebro-visceral nerve is the agent in producing these alternate contractions 
and relaxations. It is the motor nerve belonging to these parts. It has to keep the 
parietes of the stomach in contact with the food, and the food in contact with the 
sastric juice. It has to bring the different parts of the food in successive contact with 
die stomach, and to propel them through this portion of the alimentary canal in order 
that they may be discharged into the ouodemilm. 

A viscus thus situated and thus employed#must occasionally be subject to inflam- 
mation, and various other lesions. Tne svmptoms, however, are obscure and fre- 
quently mistaken. They resemble those of colic more than anything else, and should 
be met by bleeding, oleaffinous pur^s, mashes, tepid gruel, and the application of 
the stomach-pump : but when, in addition to the colicky pains, there appear indistinct- 
ness of the pulse— and a very characteristic symptom tnat is — ^pallidness of the mem- 
branes, coldness of the mouth, frequent lying down, and in such position that the 
WMgfat of the horse maj rest on the chest, frequently pointing with his muzzle at the 
sett of pain, and, especially, if these symptoms are accompamed or followed by vomit- 
ing, rupture of the stomach is plaiiUy mdicated. Consideringr the situation of the 
stomacA, and the concussions and violence to which it is expos^ from the diaphragm 
and dnm the viscera around it, this accident will not appear extraordinary. The horse 
does not necessarily die as soon as this accident occurs. In a case related by Mr. 
Rogers, the animal died in about four hours after the accident;* but in one Uiat 
occurred in the practice of the author, three days elapsed between the probable rupture 
of the stomach, from a sudden and violent fall, ana the death of the animal, and in 
which interval he several times ate a little food. The rupture was at the right extre- 
mity of the stomach, and there were several distinct layers of impacted food between 
it and the liver. The liver seemed to have acted as a kind of valve. The stomach was 
iband still distended, the edges of the rupture having the dull and sodden appearance 
of an old wound. There was comparatively little fluid in the abdominal cavity^ and 
no disposition to vomit occurred during any period.f 

A case showing the insensibility of the stomach, wisely and kindly siven, con- 
sidfNrin^ the shocks and dangere to which this viscus is exposed, is recorded by Mr. 
Hayes.^ A drench was ordered for a horse. For want of a horn, the stable-keeper 
made use of a wine-bottle, without examining whether it vras dean or foul. Shortly 
afterwards it was discovered that the bottle had contained three or four ounces m 
Uqaid blister. This was kept a profouiid secret until the death of the animal, and 
thai did not happen until twelve days afterwards. The horse had eaten his provender 
in the same manner as usual, and had performed his usual work until about two hours 
before his death, when he lay down, rolled about, bruised himself sadly, and died. 
The food, consisting of hay, oats, and beans, was lodged and impacted between the 
folds of the intestines, and the whole abdominal viscera appeared as if they had been 
thna surrounded a considerable time before death. The stomach was ruptured in 
many directions, and almost decomposed. Its coats were nearly destroyed, and hung 
like laijs about the orifice through which the food was received, and that through 
whidi it naturally was expelled. This account proves how little we are to depend 
Qpoa any apparent symptoms as indicating the real state of the stomach in the horse. 

Mr. Brown relates a case of polypus found in the stomach, and which had remained 

^ The Farrier and Naturalist, vol it, p. 9. 

t The Veterinarx-BCedical Assodatwn, 183^7, p. 109. t The Yeterinaiian, voL x. p. 615. 
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them niwupMitsd nntil it wrigbed nnriy hslf-«-paand, it than beeuna ea t iiig to d ■■ 
tbe pflorie tmSoa, tod prarsnted th« pung« of m food, knd d«Mrojed dw hone.* 
BOTS. 
Iff the apiing and eariy put of the inmmer, hotMe mn mach troahled bj e grab or 
eatermlUr, which crawle out of the enaB, hBteoB itaelf nnder the taili vaA eeeme M 
ouee ■ Eieat d«el of itching oi oneuiiieM, Groran* mn MmetiiDee mlinned U tt* 
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■ eadl Theaggeof ihggad-flr, ■dheriiw to thahiirof UubmM. 

c ThajUpeemmof ihabouontbBMomKh. finnljrtdbaringbytbnrbotAadMaaAfc 

Tha nuHu or depnariora us (cen wbich ua left od tbs coet of the ttommk 

when ihe bou aie detached from (heir hold. 
d Tha bol deuched. 

« The female of the |itd-fly, of the horK, pTcpired to depoait her egga. 
/ Tha gad-fly by which Ihi red bota are produced. 
g The amaUer, or red boL 

A epecies of gad-fly, t, the stnis equi, ia in the latter part of the summer exoeed- 
ingtv DDsj about the horse. It ii obserred to be dartiiig with ^reat rapidttf towude 
the toeee and sides of the animal. The females are depoeiting their egga on Ae 
hair, and which adhere to it h; means of a glutinoua fluid with which Ih^ are ain^ 
rounded (a and b). Ia a few days the egga are ready to be hatched, and die alight* 
est application of warmth and moisture will liberale the little auimala which nef 
contain. The horse in licking himself louclies the egg; it borate, and a amall worn 
escapes, which adiierea to the tongue, and is conveyed with the food into the atomelu 
There it clings to Ihe cuticular porticin of the stomach, c, by mcMna of a hook oa 
cither side of its mouth ; and its hold is so firm and so ohstinMe, that it moM be 
broken before It can be detached. It remains there feeding on the mneas of the llo- 
mach during the whole of the winter, and until the end of the enauing spring, wbaB, 
having attained a considerable siie, d, and being destined to undergo a certain ttaM- 
formation, it disengages itself from the enticulai coat, is carried into the villoua por- 
tion of the stomach with the food, passes out of it with the chyme, and ia eTVonaled 
with Ihe dung. 

The Portia or manot seeks shelter in the ground, and bniiea itself there ; iteoa- 
tncta in size, and becomee a dirysalis or enib, in which atate it lies inactiTe fixa 
few weeks, and then, bursting frcan its eonnnement, assumes the fonn oif a fly. IW 
femde, becoming impregnated, quickly deposits her eggs on tluae parts of w hone 
which he is moat aeonstomed to lick, and thus the speciea ia peipetuated. 

There are sereral plain conclnnons to be drawn from this nislerj. Ttie bota can- 
*Ths Teteiinsnas, n>l tL, p. TG. 
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not, while they inhabit the stomach of the horse, gire the animal any pain, for they 
haye fastened on the cuticular and insensible coat. They cannot stimulate the sto- 
mach, and increase its digestive power, for they are not on the digestive portion of the 
stomach. They cannot, by their roughness, assist the trituration or rubbing down 
of the food, for no such office is performed in that part of the stomach — the food is 
softened, not rubbed down. They cannot be injurious to the horse, for he enjoys the 
most perfect health when the cuticular part of his stomach is filled with them, and 
their presence is not even suspected until they appear at tlie anus. They cannot be 
removed by medicine, because they are not in that part of the stomach to which medi- 
cine is usiudly convened ; and if they were, their mouths are too deeply buried in the 
mucus for any medicine, that can be safely administered, to affect them ; and, last of 
all, in due course of time they detach themselves, and come away. Therefore, the 
wise man will leave them to themselves, or content himself with picking them off 
when they collect under the tail and annoy the animal. 

The smaller bot,/and g, is not so frequently found. 

Of inflammation of the stomach of the horse, except from poisonous herbs, or 
drugs, we know little. It rarely occurs. It can wi^ difficulty be distinguished from 
inflammation of the bowels ; and, in either case, the assistance of the veterinary sur- 
geon is required. 

Few horses are destroyed by poisonous plants in our meadows. Natural instinot 
teaches the animal to avoid the greater part of those that would be injurious. 

We cannot do better than abbreviate the list of poisonous agents, and the means 
of averting their fatal influence, given by Mr. Morton, the Professor of Chemistry 
and Materia Medica at the Royal Veterinary College.* It will occasionally be 
exceedingly useful to the proprietor of horses. 

He begins with the Animal Poisons. The bite of the vipxr has been occasionally 
fatal to dogs and sheep. A horse was brought to the Veterinary College ihat had 
been bitten in the hina leg while hunting. There was considerable swelling, and 
the place of the bite was evident enough. Mr. Armstrong mentions a case in whieh 
a horse, bitten by a viper, sunk into a kind of coma, from which he. could not be 
roused. The antidote, which seldom or never fails, is an alkaline solution of almost 
any kind, taken internally and applied externally. There is no chemical effect on 
the ciicnlation, but the alkali acts as a powerful counter-irritant. In very bad cases, 
opiom may be added to the alkaline solution. 

Houfrrs, Wasps, &c. — ^These are spoken of, because there are records of horses 
being attacked by a swarm of them, and destroyed. The spirit of turpentine is the 
best external application, and, if ^ven in not undue quantities and guarded by an 
admixtore with oil, may be useful. 

Cantharidis constitute a useful drug in some few cases. It is one of the applica- 
tions used in order to excite the process of blistering. It was occasionally employed 
as a medicine in small quantities, and, combined with vegetable tonics, it has been 
^yen in small doses, for the cure of jorlanders, farcy, and nasal gleet. It is valuable 
m cases of general and extreme debility. It is a useful general stimulant when judi- 
wnuAf applied : but it must be given in small doses, and never except under the 
direction of a skilful practitioner. A drachm of the powdered fly would destroy almost 
any horse. In the breeding season it is too often shamefully eiven as an excitement 
to the horse and the mare, and many a valuable animal has been destroyed by this 
abominable practice. It is usually given in the form of ball, in whieh case it may 
be detected by the appearance of smSl glittering portions of the fly, which are sepa- 
latad on the inner side of the dung-ball in hot water. If the accidental or too pow- 
erful administration of it is suspected, recourse should be had to bleeding, purging, 
andplentiful drenching with oily and demulcent fluids. 

The leaves of the Yeto are said to be dangerous to the horse, as well as to many 
odier animals. **Two horses that had been employed in carrying fodder, were 
tiioiightlessly placed under a large yew-tree, which tiiey cropped with eagerness. In 
tiuee hoors they began to stag^ — both of them dropped, and before the harness 
eoold be taken off, they were dead. A ^preat quantity o£ yew-leaves were found in 
the stomachs, which were contracted and inflamed.**f Mr. W. C. Spooner mentiona 

* Veterinary Medical Association, 183^7, p. 41. 

t London's Magasins of Natural Wmarj, voL vuS. p. 81. 
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of Tioleot tospicion of tlie poiaooiiig of an tM and a nam ia the iame waj.* 
On the otber hand, Profeaaof Sewell aaja, that od the ftim od whieh he leaidea in 
hie earlT yeeca, the hoiaee and cattle had ercrj opportmiity of eating mr. Thej 
paatmed and slept under the shelter of yew-dees, ana weie often o heerre d to bfowae 
on the braDcbea.t He thinks that theee sappoeed eases of poiaooing have taken plaee 
only when enonnoos qaintilies of the yew had been eaten« and that it was more aeote 
indigestion than poisoning. There are, however, too many cas e s of horses dying after 
ftedinn^ on the yew, to render it safe to cnltiTate it in the neighbouihood oif a fenn, 
eidier in the form of tree or hedge. 

The £Mnocyome, or Pnmie Md^ belonn to the elaas of Tesetahle poisons, but it 
IS seaxcely possible for the hoise to be secidentally mjured or MtioYed hj it. Ten 
grains of the farina of the cioton nnt ahonld be giTen as soon as the pmtm is sos- 
pCM^ed, and the patient ahonld be drenched largely with eqnal parte ot nnqgar and 
thin gnud, and the croton repeated after the l^iee of six boors, if it has not pnmoiisly 
operated. 

The WlaUr Dnpwori {(Enmiikeidmlom)^, common in ditehee and manhy plaess, is 
generally refnsed oy hones ; but brood marea, witfi appetite aomewhat Titiated by 
tneir being in foal, hare been destroyed by it. Hie antidote wonld be nnqgar and 
gmel, and bleeding, if there is inflammation. 

The WaUr FarSe^^ {JBtkum C^napium) deeerrcs not all the bad repntation it has 
aequired ; although, when eaten m too neat onantitiea, it has piodneed jpalsy in die 
hone, which has been strangely attribated to a hamnlees beetle that inhahda the stem. 

Of the ONMeofi Hembek {Comium wtaeulmhim), and the WkUt Htmlotk {(Bmmtlke 
ovnls), the aothor knowa no haim, so fer as the hone is eopeeined. He has 
repeatedljr eeen him eat the latter without any bad effect; bat oows hsva been poi- 
soned by it. 

Hie EufkaMmmf or Sparge, so eoomioii and infemoos an ingredient in the Farrier's 
Blister, has destroyed many a hone from the irritation whieh it has set np, and diB 
tortore it has oecasionsd, and should nerer find a place in die Veterinary Phanna- 
copcria. 

Coloeynik and El a t er i wrn fidriy rank among the sabstances that arejioisonoiis to the 
horse ; and so does the Bryony Root {Brwrnia dioiea)^ notwithstanding that it is fte- 
(^oently ffiven to horses, in many parts of the countiy, as a great promoter of condi- 
tion. Manv a young horee has been brought into a state of artificial condition and 
excitement^ the use of the Bryony. It is one of the abominable secrets of the horse- 
breaker. This state of excitation, however, soon passes away, and is succeeded by 
temporary or permanent diminution of yital power. We have occasionally traced 
much miechiet to this infamous practice. 

Not less injurious is the &irtn (^Juniperut Sabkia), It is well known as a Termifuge 
in the human subject, and it is occasionally given to the horse for the same purpoee ; 
but it is a favourite with the carter and the groom as a promoter of condition. A 
Tery great proportion of fiirmers' servants regard it as a drug effecting some good 
purpoee, although they can scarcely define what that purpoee is ; and there is scareely 
a country stable in which it is not occasionally found, and in which the horse is not 
endangered, or perhaps destroyed, by its use. It is high time that the horse-master 
looked more carefully to this, and suffered no drug to be administered to his hones 
and cattle, except by his direction or that of the medical attendant. The farmer and 
the gentleman can scarcely conceive to what an abominable extent this vile practice 
prevails. The presence of savine will be best detected in the stomach of a horse 
that has died under suspicious circumstances, b^ the hlaeh<urrant'4eaf smell of the 
contents, when boiled in a little water, or beaten in a mortar. 

The Common Brake {PterU aquiHna)^ and the Stone Fern {Fterie erupa)^ are violent 
and dangerous diuretics, and, on account of their possessing this propwty, are pro- 
bably favourites with the horse-keeper and the groom, llie diuretic influence is 
usually evident enough, but not the injurious effect which it has on the lining mem- 
brane of the bladder, and the predisposition to inflammation which it excites in the 
urinary organs. This has been too much underrated, even by thoee who have 
inquired into the subject. If the cuticular coat of die stomach is found not merely in 



I, voL X. p. 685. 
t Abstiaot of the Vet. Med. Assodstioa, vol l p. 69. 
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a state of great inflammatioi^ but will readUy peel or wash off, it most necessarily be 
a dangerous medicament, and should be banished entirely from the stable.* 

Of the mineral poisons, it will be necessary to mention only two. J9r»eme was 
ODoe in great repnte as a tonic and yermifuge. Doses sofficient to kill three or four 
men were daily administered, and generally with impunity. In some cases, however, 
the doee was too powerful, and the animal was destroyed. Two of the pupils of the 
author were attending the patients of a veterinaiy surgeon, who was confined in con* 
seanenoe of a serious accident. Among them was a Taluable horse, labouring under 
inummation of the lungs. Tlie disease was subdued, and the patient was conTales- 
eenl. At this period, our friend began to regain sufiicient strength to travel a short 
distance. The first patient that he visited was this horse, whose ailments had all 
p aas ed awmy. He could not, however, let weU alone, but sent some arsenic balls. 
In less than a week this noble animal was taken to the knacker^s. Tliere are hi 
betlear vermifuges and tonics than this dangerous drug, which wUl probably soon be 
discarded from veterinary |>ractice. 

CbfTOStse Sublimate is given internally, and occasionally with advantage, in farcy, 
and, as an external application, it is used to destroy vermin, to cure mange, and to 
dispose deep and fistulous ulcers to heal. 

It may, however, be given in too large a dose, the symptoms of which are, loss of 
qiMlite, discharge of suiva from the mouth, pawing, looking eagerly at Uie flanks, 
TOllin^^, profuse perspiration, thready pulse, rapid weakness, vident purging and 
stnintng, convulsions, and death. 

The stomach will be found intensely inflamed, with patches of yet greater inflam- 
mttdon. The whole course of the intestines will be inflamed, wiUi particular parts 
blade and nngrenous. 

Tlie antidote, if it is not too late to administer it, would be— ^or arsenic, lime-water, 
or dbalk and water, or soap and water, given in |preat quantities by means of the 
slomaeh-pump ; and for corrosive sublimaiB, the white of eggs mixed with water, or 
thkk starch, or arrow-root. 

Is diere really occasion for the owner of horses to be aeouainted with Uiese things % 
Long experience has taught the author that poisoning witn these drugs is not so rare 
a eiieonistanoe as some imagine. In the mrmer's irtable, he has occasionally been 
compelled unwillingly to decide that the death of one or more horses has been attri- 
braUe to arsenic or corrosive sublimate, and not to any peculiar disease, or to ain^- 
thin^^ wrong in the manner of feeding. A scoundrel was executed in 1819, wt 
adaunisterinff arsenic and corrosive sublimate to several horses. He had been 
engaged in £ese enormities during four lonff years. The discarded or offended cartbr 
has wreaked his revenge in a simuar way ; but ofrener, in his eagerness to get a more 
fllowy ooat on his horses than a rival servant could exhibit, he has tampered with 
these dangerous drugs. 

The owner may easily detect this. ** Arsenic, if mixed with charcoal and heated, 
emits a very perceptible smell of garlic. Sulphuretted hydrogen, added^ to a watery 
sdntioB of arsenic, throws down a yellow precipitate— lime-water a white one— and 
the ammoniaco-sulphate of copper a green one.^'f 

Tte fdlowing are itte tests oi corrosive sublimate :— ** It is sublimed by heat, leav- 
ing no remduum, and is soluble in water, alcohol, and sulphuric ether. Lime-water 
gives either a lemon-yellow precipitate, or a brick-dust red one. The iodide of potash 
oeeasions a scarlet precipitate. The most curious test is, however, by means of eal^ 
vanism. A drop m the suspected solution is placed on a sovereign, and a small key 
being brought into contact simultaneously with both the gold uid the solution, an 
deetrie current is produced which decomposes the bichloride of mercury, for such it 
is. The chlorine unites with the iron, and the mercury with the gdd.'*^ 

THE INTESTINEa 

Hie food having been partially digested in the stomach, and converted into chyme, 
Enough ^ pyloric orifice into the intestines. 



* See an account of some ezperimenti on tliBse substances, by Mr. Cnpiasi in the early 
wsiabeis 01 " The Sportsman.' 

t Manual of Pharmacy, by Professor Morton, Lectver on Teterinsry Medicine at the St. 
Pancras Veterinary CoUege, p. 48. 

t Ditto, page 184. 
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a The comnwDcemeni of the imdl inie 
' o from Iba panenu ire lec 
~' "H or windins of the «c 




d TMniall iaUMtM*, tenninetinE in 

uin, or bUnd gut, wiih ibc buida ninniog along ii, puckering umI £vi<liiig U inie 
celb. 

, . _ _, ig of (be colon. 

g f The conlinuBlion end eipennon of (he colon, diiided, like the cecum, into oelle. 
I The temiinetion oT ibe colon in ihe recium. 
I The lerminalion of ibe recium m ihc uius. 

Tlie inteEtines of a full-OTown horap ate nnl Icti than ninety feet in lenph. The 
knmh of Ihp bowels in diRerent animals deiirnds on the nature of the food. The 
e matter is with much more difllculty extracted from vegetable than Hnimal 
RubBlancTB ; therefore the alimentary canal la Inr^e, \ong, and complicated in those 
which, like the horse, are principally or entirely fed on com or herbs. Thev ai 



o the small and large intestines j the Ibrmer of which occupy about sisty- 
sii feet, and the latter twenty-four. 

The inle«tiriM, like the stomach, are composed of three coats. 

The enter one consists of the peritoneum — that membrane which has been already 
described as investing the conlents of the abdomen. By means of this coat, the 
intestines are ronlineil in their proper situations; and, this membrane being smooth 
and moist, all friction and concussion arc prevented. Did the bowels float loosely in 
the abdomen, they would be subject to constant entanglement and injury amid the 
mptd and violent motions of the horse. 

Tlie middle coat, like that of thn stomach, is muscular, and composed of two 
Inverg of flbres, one running lon^tudinally and the other circularly; and b^ means 
I'f these muscles, which are continually contracting and retaxine in a direcLon from 
till' upiKT part of the inleetines to the lower, the food is propelleS along the bowels, 

Tlio inner coat is the mucous or villous one. It abounds with innumerable small 
(■lands, which secrete a mucous fluid to lubricate the pasraife and defend it from irri- 
tating or acrimonious substances; and it is said to be villous from ila son Telvet- 
like feeling. This coat is crowded with innumemble minute oriflces that are the 
commencement of vessels by which the nutritive part of the food is taken up; and 
these vessels, uniting and passing over the mesenteiy, carry this nntrttive matter to 
a proper receptacle for it, whence it is conveyed into the cinnilation, and distribuH^ 
10 every pan. 
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Tbe inteatiiiM &re chiefly retained in Iheir lelative po«ilionii by the mcMii^r^, c 
(bkUUb of the int«st)iiea}, which is a doubling of the peiitoneuin, including each 
■BtMtiDe in iia folds, and aleo inclosing in its duplicatuies the arteries, the relni, the 
MneSiUid thereaaelB which convey the nutriment from the intestines to the circulation. 

The Gnt of the small inleetines, and commencing from the right extremity of the 
Momach, ia the ducJenum, a, a rery improper name for it in the horee, for ia that ani* 
mal it Le nearly two feet in length. It is the largest and ahotteat of all the small 
iDtegtinea. It receivea the iooi partially converted into chjme bj the digestive 
power o( the stomach,* and in which it undergoes another and very important 
chai^ ; a portion of it being converted into chyle. It is here mixed with the bile aiul 
the lecretiMi from the pancreas, which enter this intestine about five inches from its 
coaunenoemeat. The bile seems to be the priru;iual agent in this chanee, for no 
soonei does it mingle with the chyme than that fluid begins to be separated into two 
Jiaiinot ingredients — a white, thick liquid termed chyle, and containing ,the nutritive 
part of Ih^ood, and a yellow, pulpy substance, the innatiitive portion, which, when 
Ibe ckyi* ia all pressed from it, is evacuated through tbe rectum. 

lite next portion of the small intestinea is tbe Jejunum, so called because it ia 
mnuaUj' found to be empty. It is smaller in bulk and paler in colour than the 
anodeanin. It is more loosely confined in the abdomen — floating comparatively 
unttaebed iif the cavity of the abdomen, and the passage of the food being etaa- 
puatively rapid through it. 

There is no separation or distinction between it and the next intestine — the Iltum, 
There is no point at which the jejunum can be said to terminate and the ileum c< 



two-fiftha, of this portion of the intestines, and the five would contain about eleven 
gallons of fluid. The ilenm is evidently less vascular than the jejunum, and giado- 
allj diminishes in size as it approaches uie larger intestines. 

Theae two intestinea are attached to the spine by a loose doubling of the peritoneum, 
and flont &eely in the ahdominal cavity, their movements and their lelalive positioiii 
being regulated only by the size or fulness of the stomach, and the stage of tbe 
digestive process. | 

llie small intestinea derive their blood from the anterior mesenteric artery, which 
divide* into innnmerable minute branches that ramify between their muscular and 
Tilloos coats. Heir veiita, which are destitute of valves, return the blood into the vena 
eavm. The prime agent in producing all these effects is tbe cerebro-viaceial norve.^ 
H« large intestiDea are three in number: — theoscuni, the colon, and the roium. 
The first of them is the ocum (blind gat), e, 
— it has but one opening into it, and con- 
sequently everything that passes into it, having 
reached the blmd or closed end, mnsl returot 
in order to escape. It is not a continuation of 
the ileum, but the ileum pierces the bead of it, 
as it were, at right angles, ( J, } and projects 
I some way into it, and has a valve — tbe valvult 
I coti — at its extremity, so that what has ura- 
1 versed the ileum, and entered the head of the 
' colon, cannot return into the ileum. Along 
the outside of the cncum tun three strong 
bands, each of them shorter than that intestine, 
and thus puckering it up, and fbrming it into 
three sets of cells, as shown in the accom- 
panving side eat. 
"niat portion of the food which has not been 
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ttticls I thsreibre, be nenli in the upper pin of the duodenum a kind of second ataiiMcb, (o 
^> ap and diiaolve the f^. That sppsratus ia evident anoagh until we airiva at the pan- 
II Mil I anil liilisrj nnfirns 

t Poeivill'a Anatomr of tbe Horn, p. sas. 

t Tonstt's Lectntts «a the Hervena System, TstsrinsiiaD, vol. vii. p- SM. 
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taken ap bv the lacteals or abBoibent vessels of the small intestines, passes throqak 
this vaiYiilar openinff of the ileum, and a part of it enters the colon, while the 
remainder flows into me caecum. Then, from this being a blind pouch, and from the 
cellular structure of this pouch, the food must be detained in it a very long time; and 
in order that, during this detention, all the nutrimenf may be extracted, the cecum 
and its cells are largely supplied with blood-vessels and absorbents. It is principally 
the fluid part of 'the food that seems to enter the cecum. A horse will drink at one 
time a great deal more than his stomach will contain ; or even if he drinks a less 
quantity, it remains not in the stomach or small intestines, but passes on to the 
cecum, and there is retained, as in a reservoir, to supply the wants of the systeoL 
In his state of servitude, the horse does not often drink more than twice or thrice in a 
day, and the food of the stabled horse beins chiefly dry, this waier stamack is most 
useful to him. The caecum wil) hold four gsolons. 

The colon is an intestine of ezoeedinffly large dimensions, and is ca]>able of coiif 
taiidng no less than twelve gallons of uquid or pulpy food. At its union with the 
caecum and the ileum, although larger than the latter intestine (/), it is of com- 
paratively small bulk ; but it soon swells out to an enormous extent. It has likewise, 
m the grreater part of its course, three bands like the caecum, which also divide it, 
internally, into the same description of cells. The intention of this is evident,— to 
retard the progress of the food, and to ffive a more extensive surface on which the 
vessels of the lacteals may open ; and £erefore, in the colon, all the chyle is finally 
sepan^ and taken up. When this is nearly accomplished, the construction of the 
colon is s<Hnewhat changed : we find but two bands towards the rectum, and these 
not puckering the intestine so much, or forming such numerous or deep cells. Hie 
food does not require to be much longer detained, and the mechanism for detaininff it 
is gradually disappearing. The blM)d-vessels and absorbents are likewise Tapi3ly 
diminishing. The colon, also, once more contracts in size, and the chyle havinff beea 
all absoibM, the remaining mass, being of a harder consistence, is moulded into 
pdlets or balls in its passage through these shallower cells. 

At the teimtnation of the colon, the rectum (straight gut) commences. It is smaller 
in cireumference and capacity than the colon, although it will contain at least tluee 
gallons of water. It serves as a reservoir for the dung until it is evacuated. It has 
none of these bands, because, all the nutriment being extracted, the passage of the 
excrement that remains should be hastened and not retarded. The faeces descend to 
the rectum, which somewhat enlarges to receive them ; and when they have accu- 
mulated to a certain extent, the animal, by the aid of the diaphragm and the muscles 
of the belly, presses upon them, and they are evacuated. A curious cireular muscle, 
and always in action, called the aphincter (constrictor muscle), is placed at the anus, 
to prevent the constant and unpleasant dropping of the faeces, and to retain them until 
the horse is disposed voluntarily to expel tnem. This is efiected by the efibrts of the 
animal, assistea by the muscular coat of the rectum, which is stronger than that of 
any of the other intestines, and aided by the compression of the internal oblique and 
transverse muscles. 

The larger intestines derive their blood from the posterior mesenteric artery. Their 
veins terminate in the vena porta?. 

THE LIVER. 

Between the stomach and the diaphragm — its right lobe or division in contact with 
the diaphragm, the duodenum and the right kidney, and the middle and lef^ divisions 
with the stomach — is the liver. It is an irregularly-shaped, reddish-brown substance, 
of considerable bulk, and performs a very singular and miportant office. 

It has been already stated (p. 163) that the blood, which has been conveyed to the 
difierent parts of the body by the arteries, is brought back to the heart by &e veins ; 
but that which is returned from the stomach and intestines and spleen and pancreas, 
and mesentery, instead of flowing directly to the heart, passes first through the liver. 
It enters by two large vessels that spread by means of innumerable minute branches 
throoeh every part of the liver. As the blood traverses this organ, a fluid is separated 
from It, ^led the bik. It is probably a kind of excrement, the continuance or whidi 
in the blood would be injurious ; but while it is thrown off", another important purpose 
is answered — ^the process of digestion is promoted, by the bUe changing the nutntifs 
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poition^bf the food from chyme into chyle, and separating it from that which, con- 
taining little or no nutriment, is Toided as excrement. 

Almoei erery part of it is closely invested by the peritonenm, which seems to dis- 
charge the office of a capsule to this viscos. Its arteries are very small, considering 
the bulk of the liver; but their place is curiously supplied by a Tein— tiie seyuiporto 
— « vessel formed by the union of the splenic and mesenteric veins, and which seems, 
if it does not auite usurp the office and discharge the duty of the artery, to be &r 
more conoemea than it in the secretion of the bile. There is a free inteiconse between 
the VMsels of the two. 

Tliere are, scattered through the substance of the liver, numerous little nannies, 
called oeifii, from their resemblance to the small stones of certain berries. They are 
united together by a fine cellular web, whose intimate structure has never yet been 
satisfiMtoriW explained. From the blood which enters the liver there is a constant 
secretion of'^a yellow bitter fluid, called bile. The separation of ibe bile from the 
blood probably takes place within the acini ; the secreting vessels are the penicelli, 
or those which compose this fine cellular web, and the flud — the bile— is taken up 
by the^ort bitiarii^ small vessels, from which a yeUowirii fluid is seen exuding into 
whoever part of the liver we cut, and is carried by them into the main vessel, tie 

^ite bile, thus formed, is in most animals received into a reservoir, the foU-hladder^ 
whence it is conveyed into the duodenum (g, p. 331) at the times, nnA m tfie mmn- 
tities, which the purposes of digestion require ; but the horse has no gall-bladder, 
uid, eonsequently, the bile flows into the intestine as rapidly as it is separated from 
die blood. The reason of this is plain. A small stomach was given to the horse, Ih 
Older thai die food might quickly pass out of it, and the diaphragm and the lungs 
mif^t not be injuriously pressed upon, when we require his utmost speed, and also 
that we mig^t use him with little dangler compared with that which would attaeh to 
other anin^s, even when his stomach is distended with food. Then die stomach, so 
small, and so speedily emptied, must be oflener replenbhed; the horse mnsi be 
ofiener eating, and food oiWner or almost continuously passinff out of his stomach. 
How admimly does this comport with the uninterruptea supply of bile ! 

THE PANCREAS. 

In the domestic animals which are used for food, this organ is called die wwti^^trmti. 
It lies between the stomach and lell kidney. It much resembles in structure the sali- 
vary glands in the neighbourhood of the mouth, and the fluid which it secretes hat 
been ernmeoosly supposed to reeemble the saliva in its pn^iertiee. The panersadc 
floid is carried into the intestines by a duct which entere at the same apeitore with 
thit from the liver. It contains a large proportion of albumen, caseoos matter, and a 
little free acid. Its use, whether to dilute the bile or the chyme, or to assist in die 
separation of the ch3rme from the feculent matter, has never been ascertained : it is, 
however, cleariy employed in aiding the process of digestion. 

THE SPLEEN. 

This organ, oflen called the meU^ is a long, bluish-brown substanoe, broad and 
duck at one end, and tapering at the other; lying along the \eSi side of the stomach, 
and between it and the short ribs. It is of a spon^ nature, divided into numerous 
little cells not unlike a honeycomb, and over which diousands of minute vessels 
doekly spread. The particular use of this organ has never been cleariy ascertained, 
for in some cruel experiments it has been removed without apparent injury to diget- 
tioii or any odier function. It is, however, useful, at least occasionally, or it would 
Ml have been given to die animal. It is perhaps a reservoir or reocntaele for any 
HiM that may be conveyed into the stomacn beyond that which is sufficient for the 
of digestion. 

THE OMENTUM, 

Or MtvA is a doubling of die peritoneum, or rather consists of foor layen of it. It 
mm been supposed to have been placed between the intestinee and t he wa lls of the 
bslly, in oroer to prevent eoncussum and injury during the rapid movement of the 
laiiail Tlial, however, cannot be its jnincipd use u the horse, from whom the 
npM movensots are reqnirBd ; for in him it is onosaslly short, extending only 
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to the pancreas and a small portion of the colon. Being, howerer, Urns short, &e 
horse is exempt from a very troublesome and, occasionally, fatal species of mptoie, 
when a portion of the omentum penetrates through some accidental opening m die 
covering of the belly. 

The structure of the urinary organs and the diseases to which they are ezpoasd 
will be hereafter considered. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DISEASES OF THE INTESTINES. 

These form a very important and mysterions class of ailments. They will be 
considered in the order in which the various contents of the abdomen have bees 
described. 

THE DUODENUM. 

This intestine is subject to many more diseases than are included in the pmwl 
imperfect veterinary nosology. The passage of the food through it has been impeded 
by ttrieture. A singular case is related by Mr. Tombs : — ^ An aged horse was takoB 
iiddenly ill. He lay down, rolled upon his back, and perspired profusely, with a 
pulse quick and hard ; presently he became sick, and the contents of the stomach 
were voided through the mouth and nostrils. Blood-letting, purgatives, fomentadoos, 
ke^ were resorted to, but in sixteen hours after the first attack the horse died. T%e 
stomach was distended with food, and there was a complete stricture of the duods- 
nnm, three inches posterior to the entrance of the hepatic duct. The portion of thB 
intestine anterior to the stricture was distended, and m a gangrenous state.*'* 

Mr. Dickens records a somewhat similar case. ^* A horse was attacked by tW- 
lent colic. Proper treatment was adopted, and he got seemingly well. Nine oajfs 
afterwards the apparent colic returned. He threw himself down, rolled upon his 
back, beating his chest with his fore feet, or sitting upon his haunches like a dog. 
All possible remedial measures were adopted, but he died thirty-six hours after tiie 
second attack. At the distance of ten inches from the stomach was a stricture which 
would scarcely admit of the passagre of a tobacco-pipe, and about which were maris 
of mechanical injury, as if from a nail or other hard substance. The anterior por- 
tion of the intestines was strangely distended.'^f 

It has been perforated by hots. Mr. Brewer describes a case the symptoms of 
which were similar to those already related. " On examining the patient after deatfi, 
the intei ines were found to be altogether free from disease, except a portion of the 
duodenum which was perforated by bots, several of which had escaped into the 
abdomen. Around the aperture the duodenum was in a gangrenous state.**^ 

The diseases of the jejunum and the ileum consist either of spasmodic afiection or 
inflammation. 

SPASMODIC COLIC. 

The passage of the food through the intestinal canal is effected by the alteraalt 
contraction and relaxation of the muscular coat of the intestines. When that actioii 
is simply increased through the whole of the canal, the food passes more rapidly, and 
purging is produced ; but the muscles of every part of the frame are liable to irregulir 
and spasmodic action, and the muscular coat of some portion of the intestines maybe 
thus affected. Tlie spasm may be confined to a very small part of the canal. TT» 
gut has been found, after death, strangely contracted in various places, but the eott- 
traction not exceeding five or six inch^ in any of them. In the horse, the ileum ii 
the usual seat of this disease. It is of much importance to distinguish between sptF 
modic colic and inflammation of the bowels, for the symptoms have considenblt 
resemblance, although the mode of treatment should be very different. 

* Veterinarian, vol. viiL p. 329. t Ibid. vol. x. p. S53. X Ibid. voL v. p. 491 
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Hie attack of colic is asoallj yery sudden. There is often not the slightest warn- 
ing. The hoTse henns to shift his posture, look round at his flanks, paw Tiolently, 
stnke his bell^ with his feet, and crouch in a peculiar manner, advancing his hind 
limbs under him ; he will then suddenly lie, or rather fall down, and balance himself 
upon his back, with his feet restinff on his belly. The pain now seems to cease for 
t little while, and he gets up, and shakes 'himself, and begins to feed ; the respite, 
howerer, is but short — ^the spasm returns more yiolently— erery indication of pam is 
increased — he heaves at the flanks, breaks out into a profuse perepiration, and throws 
himself more recklessly about. In the space of an hour or two, eiUier the spasms 
begin to relax, and the remissions are of longer duration, or the torture is augmented 
St every naroxysm ; the intervals of ease are fewer and less marked, and inflammation 
and deatn supervene, llie pulse is but little afiiected at the commencement, but it 
soon becomes frequent and contracted, and at length is scarcely tanffible. 

It will presently be seen that many of the symptoms very closdy resemble those 
of inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bowels : it may therefore be useful to 
point oat the leading distinctions between them. 

COUC. nfFUJfMATIOIf OP THE BOWSLS. 

Sodden in its attack. Gradual in its approach, with previous indi- 

cationa of fever. 
Poise rarely much quickened in the early Pulse very much quickened, but small, and 
period of the oiaeaae, and during the intervab often scarcely to be relt. 
of ease ; but evidently fuller. 
Legs and ears of the natural temperature. Legs and eare cold. 

Rifief obtained from rubbing the belly. Belly exceedingly tender and painful to the 

touch. 
RaEaf obtained from motion. Motion evidemly increasing the pain. 

Intervals of rest. Constant pain. 

fikreofth scarcely affected. Rapid ana great weakness. 

Among the causes of colic are, the drinkine of cold water when the hotse is heated. 
Then is not a surer origin of violent spasm man this. Hard water is very apt to ino- 
dooe this effect. Colic vnllisometimes follow the exposure of a horse to the cold air 
or a cold wind after strong exercise. Green meat, although, generally speakinff, 
moat beneficial to the horse, yet, given in too large a quantity, or when he is not, wfll 
freqoentlj produce gripes. Doses of aloes, both large and small, are not unfireqoent 
ciiwes of colic. In some horses there seems to be a constitutional predisposition to 
colic. They cannot be hardly worked, or exposed to unusual cold, without a fit of it. 
In many cases, when these horses have died, calculi have been found in some part of 
flie alimentary canal. Habitual costiveness and the presence of calculi are frequent 
canses of spasmodic colic. The seat of colic is occasionally the duodenum, bat 
oAener the ileum or the jejunum ; sometimes, however, both the caecum and cdon are 
afisetad. 

Fortunately, we are acquainted with several medicines that allay these spasms; 
sod the disease often ceases almost as suddenly as it appeared. Turpentine is one of 
the moat powerful remedies, especially in umon with opium, and in good warm ale. 
Tlie account that has just been given of the cecum will not be forgotten here. A 
solution d aloes will be advantageously added to the turpentine and opium. 

If relief is not obtained in half-an-hour, it will be prudent to bleed, for the contino- 
anee of violent spasm may produce inflammation. Some practitioners bleed at first, 
sod it is far from bad practice ; for although the majority of cases will yield to tor- 
pSBtine, qpium, and aloes, an early bleeding may occasionally prevent the recunenoo 
of Inflammation, or at least mitigate it. If it is clearly a case of colic, half of the first 
dose may be repeated, with aloes dissolved in warm water. The stimulus produced 
oo the inner surface of the bowels by the purgative may counteract the irritation that 
eaoaed the spasm. The belly should be well rubbed with a brush or warm cloth, bi^t 
not braised and injured by the broom-handle rubbed over it, with all their strength, 
by two fpreat fellows. The horse should be walked about, or trotted moderately, 
ne motion thus produced in Uie bowels, and the friction of one intestine over the 
oliMr, maT relax the spasm, but the has^ gallop mi^t speedily cause inflammation 
to aoeoeed to colic Clystere of warm water, or containing a solution of aloes, shoold 
heii^eetad. The patent syringe will here be exceedingly oaefol. A clyster of tobaoeo- 
may be thrown up as a last resort 
SO* Ss 
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When relief has been obtained, the clothing ojf the horse, saturated with perqiiia- 
tion, should be removed, and fresh and dry clothes substituted. He should be well 
littered down in a warm stable or box, and have bran mashes and lukewmnn water 
for the two or three next days. 

Some pcrsoniB give gin, or gin and pepper, or even spirit of pim^to, in cases of 
'pes. This course of preceding is, however, exceedingly objectionable. It may 
useful, or even sufficient, in ordinary cases of colic ; but if there should be any 
inflammation or tendency to inflammation, it cannot fail to be highly injurious. 

FLATULENT COLIC. 

This is altogether a different disease from the former. It is not spasm of the bowds, 
but inflation of them from the presence of gas emitted by undigested food. Whetiier 
collected in the stomach, or small or large intestines, all kinds of vegetable matter 
are liable to ferment. In consequence of this fennentation, gas is evolved to a peater 
or less extent — perhaps to twenty or thirty times the bulk of the food. Una may 
take place in the stomach ; and if so, the life of the horse is in immediate danger, ftr, 
as will plainly appear from the account that has been given of the (esophagus and 
upper orifice of the stomach, the animal has no power to expel this dangerous flatus 
by eructation. 

This extrication of gas usually takes place in the colon and cecum, and the dittea- 
tion may be so great as to rupture either the one or the other, or sometimes to prodnoa 
death, without either rupture or strangulation, and that in the course of from four to 
twenty-four hours. 

In some ill-conducted establishments, and far oftener on the north than the soelh 
of the Tweed, it is a highly dangerous disease, and is especially fatal to hones of 
heavy dranp^ht. An overloaded stomach is one cause of it, and particulariy so when 
water is given either immediately before or afWr a plentiful meal, or food to whieh 
the horse has not been accustomed is given. 

The sympUnns, according to Professor Stewart, are, ^^ the horse suddenly sladm^ 
ing his pace — preparing to lie down, or falling down as if he were shot. In thB 
stule he paws the grround with his fore feet, lies down, rolls, starts up all at ooee, 
and throws himself down again with great violence, looking wistfully at his flanks, 
and making many fruitless attempts to void his urine.** 

Hitherto the symptoms are not much unlike spasmodic colic, but the real character 
of the disease soon begins to dcvelope itself. It is in one of the large intestines, and 
the belly swells all round, but mostly on the right flank. As the disease proeeeds, 
the pain becomes more intense, the horse more violent, and at length death closes the 
scene. 

The treatment is considerably diflercnt from that of spasmodic colic. The spirit of 
pimento would be here allowed, or the turpentine and opium drink ; but if the pan, 
and especially the swelling, do not abate, the gas, which is the cause of it, must be 
be got rid of, or the animal is inevitably lost. 

'Hiis is usually or almost invariably a combination of hydrogen with some other 
gas. It has a strong affinity for chlorine. Then if some compound of chlorine— the 
chloride of lime— dissolved in water, is administered in the form of a drink, the dilo- 
rine separates from the lime as soon as it comes into contact with the hydrogen, and 
muriatic gas is formed. This gas having a strong affinity for water, is absorbed by 
any fluid that may be present, and, quitting its gaseous form, either disappears, or 
does not retain a thousandth part of its former bulk. All this may be very rapidly 
accomplished, for the fluid is quickly conveyed from the mouth to every part of the 
intestinal canal. 

Where these two medicines are not at hand, and the danger is imminent, the troefaar 
may be used, in order to open a way for the escape of the gas. The trochar shoold 
be small but longer than that which is used for the cow, and the puncture should be 
made in the middle of the right flank, for there the large intestines are most essily 
reached. In such a disease it cannot be expected that Ihe intestines shall always be 
found precisely in tlieir natural situations, but usuallv the origin of the ascending fct- 
tion of the colon, or the base of the cecum, will be pierced. The au^or of this wofci 
however, deems it his duty to add, that it is only when the practitioner despairs of 
otherwise saving the life of the animal that this operation should be attempted. Maefa 
of the danger would be avoided by using a very small trochar, and by withdiawiig 
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it as soon as the gas has escaped. The wound in the intestines will then probablj 
dose, from the innate elasticity of the parts. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. 

There are two varieties of this maladj. The first is inflammation of the eztemal 
coats of the intestines, accompanied by considerable fever, and usually* costiveness. 
The second is that of the internal or mucous coat, and almost invariably connected 
with purging. 

ENTERITIS. 

The muscular coat is that which is oftenest affected. Inflammation of the external 
eoats of the stomach, whether the peritoneal or muscular, or both, is a very frequent 
and fiital disease. It speedily runs its course, and it is of great consequence that its 
early symptoms should be known. If the horse has been carefully observed, restless- 
iiest and fever will have been seen to precede the attack. In many cases a direct 
shivering fit will occur : the mouth will be hot, and the nose red. The animal will 
soon express the most dreadful uain by pawing, striking at his belly, looking wildly 
at his flanks, groanin?, and rollinff. The pulse will be quickened and small ; ^e 
eaiB and legs cold; uie belly tender, and sometimes hot; the breathing quickened ; 
the bowels costive ; and the animal becoming rapidly and fearfully weak. 

The reader will probably here recur to the sketch given in page 333 of the distinc- 
tion between spasmodic colic and inflammation of the bowels, or enteritis. 

Tlie causes of this disease are, first of all and most frequently, sudden exposure to 
eold. If a horse that has been highly fed, carefully groomed, and kept in a warm 
stable, is heated with exercise, and has been during some hours without food, and in 
this state of exhaustion is suffered to drink freely of cold water, or is drenched with 
rain, or have his legs and belly washed with cold water, an attack of inflammation 
of the bowels will often follow. An overfed horse, subjected to severe and long- 
eontimied exertion, if his lungs were previously weak, will probably be attacked by 
inflammation of them ; but if the lungs were sound, the bowels will on the following 
day be the seat of disease. Stones in the intestines are an occasional cause of inflam- 
mation, and colic neglected or wrongly treated will terminate in it. 

The horse paws and stamps as in colic, but without the intervals of ease that occur 
b that disease. The pulse also is far quicker than in colic. The breathing is more 
horriad, and the indication of suffering more evident. *'The next sta^,*' in the 
gimphic language of Mr. Percivall, '' borders on delirium. The eye acquires a wild, 
baggmrd, unnatural stare-— the pupil dilates— his heedless and dr^ful throes render 
approach to him quite perilous. He is an object not only of compassion but of appre- 
hension, and seems fast hurrying to his end ; when, all at once, in the midst of ago- 
nising torments, he stands quiet, as though every pain had left him, and he were 
going to recover. His breathing becomes tranquilUsed— his pnlse sunk beyond all 

Croeption — his body bedewed with a cold clammy sweat — he is in a tremour from 
ad to foot, and about the legs and ears has even a death-like feel. The mouth feels 
deadly chill ; the lips drop pendulous ; and the eye seems unconscious of objects. In 
fine, death, not recovery, is at hand. Mortification has seized the inflamed bowel -— 
ffkn can no longer be felt in that which a few minutes ago was the seat of exquisite 
■nfiering. He again becomes convulsed, and in a few more struggles less violent 
than the former he expires."* 

The treatment of inflammation of the bowels, like that of the lungs, should be prompt 
and energetic. The first and most powerful means of cure will be bleeding. From 
six to eight or ten quarts of blood, m fact as much as the horse can bear, should be 
ahtCraeted as soon as possible; and the bleeding repeated to the extent of four or five 
qoarts more, if the pain is not relieved and uie pulse has not become rounder and 
niller. The speedyweakness that accompanies this disease should not deter from 
bleeding largely. That weakness is the consequence of violent inflammation of these 
puli; and u that inflammation is subdu^ by the loss of blood, the weakness will 
mmppcu. The bleeding should be effected on the first appearance of the disease, fbr 

is DO malady that more quickly runs its course. 

- - I - 111. 

* Ftrdvall's Hippopathology, vol. a. p. 246. 
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A stronff solution of aloes sbould immediately follow the bleeding, but, considering 
the irritable state of the intestines at this period, guarded by opinm. This should be 

auicUj followed by back-raking, and injections consisting of warm water, or rery 
lin gruel, in which Epsom salts or aloes have been dissolved ; and too much fluid 
can scarcely be Uirown up. If the conmion ox-bladder and pipe is used, it should be 
frequently replenished ; but with Read*s patent pump, alr^y referred to, sufllcient 
may be injected to penetrate beyond the rectum, and reach to the .colon and cecum, 
and dispose them to eyacuate their contents. The horse should likewise be encouraged 
to drink plentifully of warm water or thin ffruel ; and draughts, each containing a 
couple of drachms df dissolyed aloes, with a little opium, should be given every six 
hours, until the bowels are freely opened. 

It will now be prudent to endeavour to excite considerable external inflammatian 
as near as possible to the seat of internal disease, and therefore the whole of the 
belly shoula be blistered. In a well-marked case of this disease, no time should be 
lost in appljring fomentations, but the blister at once resorted to. TTie tincture of 
Spanish dies, whether made with spirit of wine or turpentine, should be thofoogUy 
rubbed in. The legs should be well bandaged in order to restore the cireulatioB 
in them, and thus lessen the flow of blood to the inflamed part; and, for the same 
reason, ihe horse should be warmly clothed ; but the air of the stable or box should 
be cool. 

No com or hay should be allowed during the disease, but bran mashes, and green 
meat if it can be procured. The latter will be the best of all food, and may be given 
without the slightest apprehension of danger. When the horse be^ns to recover, t 
handful of com may be given two or three times in the day ; and, if the weather ii 
warm, he may be turned into a paddock for a few hours in the middle of the day. 
Clysters of gruel should be continued for three or four days after the inflammation is 
beginning to subside, and good hand-robbing applied to the legs. 

The swond variety of inflammation of the bowels aflects uie internal or mocoM 
coat, and is generally the consequence of physic in too great quantity, or of an in- 
proper kind. The puTffin^ is more violent and continues longer than was intended; 
the animal shows that he is suffering great pain; he frequently looks round at his 
flanks; his breathing is laborious, and the pulse is quick and small— not so amaU, 
however, as in inflammation of the peritoneal coat, and, contrary to some of the most 
frequent and characteristic symptoms of that disease, the moutli is hot and the legs 
and ears are warm. Unless the purging is excessive, and the pain and distress great, 
the surgeon should hesitate at giving any astringent medicine at first; but he should 
plentifiUly administer gruel or thin starch, or arrow-root, by the mouth and by clyster, 
removing all hay and com, and particularly green meat. He should thus endeavour 
to soothe the irritated surface of the bowels, while he peraiits all remains of the pur^ 
gative to be carried off. If, however, twelve hours nave passed, and the "purging 
and the pain remain undiminished, he should continue the gruel, adding to it chalk, 
catechu, and opium, repeated every six hours. As soon as the purging begins to 
subside, the astringent medicine should be lessened in quantity, and ffraduaJly dis- 
continued. Bleeding will rarely be necessary, unless the inflammation is very great, 
and attended by symptoms of general fever. The horse should be warmly clothed, 
and placed in a comfortable stsSile, and his legs should be hand-rabbed and bandaged. 

Violent purging, and attended with much inflammation and fever, will occur nom 
other causes. Green meat will frequently purge. A horse worked hard upon green 
meat will sometimes scour. The remedy is change of diet, or less labour. Young 
horses will often be strongly purged, without any apparent cause. Astringents shodd 
be used with much caution here. It is probably an efibrt of nature to get rid of some- 
thing that oflTends. A few doses of gruel will assist in effecting this purpose, and 
the purging will cease without astringent medicine. 

Many horses that are not welMbbed home — having too great space between the last 
rib and the hip-bone— are subject to purging if more than usual exertion is req u ired 
from them. They are recognised by the term of watky horses. They are often fiee 
and fleet, but destitute of continuance. They should have rather more than the usual 
allowance of com, with beans, when at work. A cordial ball, widk catechu and 
opium, will often be serviceable either before or after a journey. 
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This would seem to be the pn^er place to speak of physicking horses— a mode of 
tnstment necessary under yarious diseases, oflen useful for the augmentation of health, 
and yet which has often injured the constitution and absolutely destroyed Aonsandsv 
of animals. When a horse comes from grass to hard meat, or from the cool, open 
air to a heated stable, a dose or even two doses of physic may be useful to prevent 
the tendency to inflammation which is the necessary consequence of so sudden and 
great a change. To a horse that is becoming too fat, or has surfeit, or grease, or 
man^ or that is out of condition from inactivity of the digestive organs, a dose of 
physic is often most serviceable ; but the reflecting man wiU enter his protest against 
the periodical physicking of all horses in the spring and the autumn, and more par- 
ticularly against that severe system which is thou^t to be necessary in order to train 
them for work, and also the absurd method of treating the animal when under the 
operation of physic. 

A horse should be carefully prepared for the action of physic. Two or three bran 
mashes nven on that or the preceding day are far from sufficient when a horse is 
about to be physicked whether to promote his condition or in obedience to custom. 
Bfashes should he given until the dung becomes softened. A less quantity of physic 
will then suffice, and it will more auickly pass through the intestines, and be more 
readily diffused over them. Five drachms of aloes, given when the dung has thus 
been softened, will act much more effectually and much more safely than seven 
drachms, when the lower intestines, are obstructed by hardened feces. 

On the day on which the physic is given, the horse should have walking exercise, 
or may be gently trotted for a quarter of an hour twice in the day ; but after the physic 
begins to work, he should not oe moved from his stall. Exercise would then pro^ 
duee ffxipes, irritation, and, possibly, dangerous inflammation. The common and 
absoid practice is to give the horse most exercise after the physic has begun to ope- 
rate. 

A little hay may be put into the rack. As much mash should be given as ^ horse 
will eat, and as much water, with the coldness of it taken off*, as he will drink. If, 
however, he obstinately refuses to drink warm water, it b better that he should have 
it cold, than to continue without taking any fluid ; but in such case he should not be 
waSend to take more than a quart at a time, with an interval of at least an hour be- 
tween eai^ draug[ht. 

When the purgiiuf has ceased, or the physic is seU s mash should be given onoe or 
twiee every day untU the next dose is taKen, between which and the stUing of the first 
thote riiouJd be an interval of a week. The horse should recover from the languor 
and debili^ occasioned by the first dose, before he is harassed by a second. 

E&gfator ten tolerably copious motions will be perfectly sufficient to answer every 
good purpose, although the groom or the carter may not be satisfied unless double the 
quantiW are procured The conseouence of too strong purgation will be, that weak- 
ness will hang about the animal tor several days or weeks, and inflammation will 
often ensue from the over-irritation of the intestinal canal. 

Long-continued custom has made aloxs the almost invariable purgative of the horse, 
tad very property so ; for there is no other at once so sure and so safe. The Bar- 
badoes aloes, idthough sometimes very dear, should alone be used. The dose, with 
a horse properly prepared, will vary from four to seven drachms. The preposterous 
doeee of nine, ten, or even twelve drachms, are now, happily for the horse, gener- 
aUr abandoned. Custom has assigned the form of a ball to physic, but good sense 
wul in due time introduce the solution of aloes, as acting more speedily, effectually, 
and safely. 

Tlie only other purgative on which dependence can be placed is the caoroir. The 
fiuina or meal of tne nut is generally used ; but from its acrimony it should be given 
in tlM form of ball, with nnseed meal. The dose varies from a scruple to half a 
diadbm. It acts more speedily than the aloes, and without the nausea which they 
produce ; but it causes more watery stools^ and, coineqnently, more debility. 

LnnBSD-oiL is an uncertain but safe purgative, in doses from a pound to a pound 
aad m half. Ouvb-oil is more uncertain, but safe ; but castob-oil, that mild apment 
fas tlie hoinan being, is both uncertain and unsafe. Epsom-salts are inefficacious, 
ABoept in the iffimw|>^ dose of a pound and a half, and then they are not always safe. 
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CALCULI, OR STONES, IN THE INTESTINES. 

These are a cause of inflammatioii in the bowels of the horse, and more fireqne&tiy 
of colic. They are generally found in the ocecum or colon* yarying considerably in 
shape accordinff to the nucleus round which the sabulous or other earthy matter 
collects, or the form of the cell in which they hare been lodsed. They differ in siie 
and weight, firom a few grains to scTcral pounds. From the horizontal position of the 
carcase of the horse, the calculus, when it begins to form, does not gravitate so much 
as in the human being, and therefore calculous concretions remain and aecumolate 
until tiieir veir size prevents their expulsion, and a fatal irritation is too frequently 
produced by their motion and weiffht. They are oftenest found in heavr draught, 
and in millers' horses. In some of uese horses they have the appearance of grit-stone 
or crystallized gneiu. It is probable that they partly consist or these very minerals, 
combined with the bran which is continually floating about. An analysis of the 
Calculi favours this supposition. They are a source of continual irritation wherever 
tiiey are placed, and are a fruitful cause of colic. Spasms of the most fearful IoimI 
have been clearly traced to them.* 

Professor Morton, of the Royal Veterinary College, in his Essay on Calculous 
Concretions^ — a work that is far too valuable to be witiidrawn from the public view, 
—gives an interesting account of these substances in the intestinal canal of the hoiae. 
Linle advance has been or can be made to procure their expulsion, or even to dete^ 
mine their existence ; and even when they have passed into the rectum, althonrii 
some have been expelled, others have been so firmly impacted as to resist all medi- 
ciiud means of withdrawal, and a few have broken their way throuoh the parietes of 
the rectum, and lodged in tiie abdominal cavi^. Mr. Percivall, in nis ^ Ekonentary 
Lectures on the Veterinary Art,'* has recorded several fearful cases d this^f 

Other concretions are described under the titie of oat-hair eakuH. Their surface if 
tuberculated and their forms irregular. The^ are usually without any distinct nuclei, 
and are principally composed of the hairy fibrous matter which enters into the com- 
position of the oat. The professor very properly adds, and it is a circumstance which 
deserves much consideration, that sucn oats as are husky, with a deficiency of 
farinaceous matter, are likely to give rise to these accumulations, whenever imraired 
digestion exists. It is also an undoubted fact, that a great proportion of norsee 
affected with calculi are the property of millers, or brewers. A third species of con- 
cretion too frequently existing is the dung-ball, or mixed ealeuhu. It is made op of 
coarse, indigestible, excrementitious matter, mixed with portions of the ^otMair 
eale%Uu»,^* and many foreign substances, such as pieces of coal, oravel, dec., and the 
whole agglutinated together. They are commonly met with in horses that are vora- 
cious feeders, and mingled with particles of coal and stone. 

INTROSUSCEPTION OF THE INTESTINES. 

The spasmodic action of the ileum being long continued, may be succeeded by ao 
inverted one from the ccecum towards the stomach, more powerful than in the natunl 
direction ; and the contracted portion of the intestine will be thus fon^ into another 
above it that retains its natural calibre. The irritation caused by this increases the 
inverted action, and an obstruction is formed which no power can overcome. ESreii 
the natural motion of the bowels will be sufficient to produce introsusception, when 
the contraction of a portion of the ileum is very ffreat. There are no symptoms to 
indicate the presence of this, except continued and increasing pain; or, if there were, 
all our means of roHef would here fail. 

Introsusception is not confined to any particular situation. A portion of the jejumun 
has been found invaginated within the duodenum, — and also within the ileum, sad 
the ileum within the coecum — and one portion of the colon within another, and within 
the rectum. The ileum and jejunum are occasionally invaginated in various places. 
More than a dozen distinct cases of introsusception have occurred in one animal, and 
sometimes unconnected with any appearance of inflammation ; but in other cases, or 
in other parts of the intestinal canal of the same animal, there will be inflammatioD 
of the most intense character. In the majority of cases, perhaps it is an aocideolil 

* Veterinarian IX. 161. tVoLILp.449. 
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coMMDence of pT»«zistia(f disease, and occasjoned b; some iir^ulu actiQii of llw 
DoaeoW nuie, ot Mme imlation of the maeosa aoifaee. 
A more fimnidable, bat not so frequent disease is 

ENTANGLEMENT OF THE BOWELa 
Hiis ia another and singular consequence of colic. Although the ileum ia enveloped 
ia the mesenieiy, and its motion to a considerable d^rw oonfined, vet andu the 
^•am of colin, uud during the violence with which the animal rolla » 



It, portiona of the inteiline become ao entangled aa to be twisted into nooaea 
and knota, drawn together with a decree of tightness sceioelj credible. Nothing bat 
the axtMme and continued torture oftho animal ean lead ua to aospect that this baa 
lahan place, and, could we ascertain its odatenee, theie would be no cure. 

Aa ntanaiing case occurred in the practice of Mr. Spooner of Smthampton. A 
man at grass waa nuUenlv taken ill. She diaooveied symptoms of violent colic, for 



at grass waa auddeiuy taken ul. She diaooveied symptoi 
h anti-spasmodic and aperient medicines were prompdy i 
eopionslj bled. The most active treatment was had rec 
, H>d ahe died in less than foui-«nd-tweoty hoata witho 



waa eopionslj bled. The most active treatment was had recoarae to, bnt withont 
avail, H>d ahe died in less than foui-«nd-tweoty hoata without a momentary relief 
from pain. 

"nie small intestines were completetv hlack IVom inflammation, andportions of 
them were knotted together in the singular way delineated in this cut. Ine paita are 
a little loosened in o^si better to show the entanglement of the intestines, bnt in the 
anintal they were drawn into a tight knot, and completely intercepted all passage. 

llie caoae of this was probably some acrid principle in the grasa, and many a horae 
is thus destroyed by the ahomioable and poisoaoua drinks of the fhnier.* 




wiy graat Mumbe w, they are not aa hmtfiil aa la genwally aappoaed, allL 
• Vsterinarian, VL IS. ~ 
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groom or carter may trace to them, hidebound, and cough, and loss of appetite, and 
gripes, and megrims, and a variety of other ailments. Of the origin, or mode of pro- 
pagation of these parasitical animals, we can say little; neither writers on medicine, 
nor even on natural history, have given us any satisfactory account of the matter. 

The long white worm {lumbrictu tares) much resembles the common earth-wonn« 
and, being from six to ten inches in length, inhabits the small intestines. It is a for- 
midable looking animal ; and if there are many of them, they may consume more than 
can be spared of the nutritive part of the food, or the mucus of the bowels. A tight 
skin, and rough coat, and tucked-up belly, are sometimes connected with their prs- 
sem*^. They are then, however, voided in lar^ quantities. A dose of physic will 
sometimes brinpr away almost incredible quantities of them. Calomel is frequently 
eiven as a vermifu^. The seldomer this drug is administered to the horse the better. 
It is the principal ingredient, in some quack medicines, for the expulsion of worms in 
the human subject, and thence, perhaps, it came to be used for the horse ; bat in him 
we believe it to be inert as a vermifuge, or only useful as quickening the operation of 
the aloes. When the horse can be spared, a strong dose of physic is an exceUeat 
vermifuge, so far as the long round worm is concerned ; but a better medicine, and 
not int^ering w^ith either the feeding or work of the horse, is emetic tartar, with 

finger, made into a ball with linseed meal and treacle, and given every morning, 
alf an hour before the horse is fed. 

A smaller, darker-coloured worm, called the needle-worm, or oiearM, inhabits the 
large intestines. Hundreds of them sometimes descend into the rectum, and immense 

Soantities have been found in the coecum. These are a more serious nuisance than 
le former, for they cause a very troublesome initation about the fundament, which 
sometimes sadly annoys the horse. Their existence can generally be disco ve red 
by a small portion of mucus, which, hardening, is found adhering to the anus. 
Physic will sometimes bring away great numbers of these worms ; but when there ii 
much irritation about the tail, and much of this mucus, indicating that they have 
descended into the rectum, an injection of linseed oil, or of aloes dissolved in warm 
water, wi]} be a more effectual remedy. 
The tape-worm is seldom found in the horse. 

HERNIA, OR RUPTURE. 

A portion of the intestine proirudes out of the cavity of the belly, either through 
some natural or artificial opening. In some cases it may be returned, but, from tne 
impossibility of applying a truss or bandanre, it soon escapes again. At other times, 
the opening is so narrow, that the gut, gradually distended by (sees, or thickened by 
inflammation, cannot be returned, and strangulated hernia is then said to exist. The 
seat of hernia is either in the scrotum of the perfect horse, or the groin of the geldine. 
The causes are violent struggling when under operations, over-exertion, kicks, oracci- 
c^ents. The assistance of a veterinary surgeon is here indispensable.* 



* The following case of operation for hernia will be acceptable to the owner of horses as 
well as to the veterinary surgeon. It occurred in* the practice of Professor Simonds, of the 
Royal Veterinary ColUcgc. We borrow his account of it from '* The Veterinarian." 

'* The patient was an aged black cart-mare, that had been lent by the owner to a neighbour 
for a day or two. I cannot speak positively as to the cause of the injury which she received, 
but I believe that it resulted from her falling in the shafts of a cart laden with manure. She 
wae brought to my infirmary on the next day, October 18, l837. 

** The most extensive rupture I had ever seen presented itself on the left side. The tar 
formed by the skin, which was not broken, nor even the hair rubbed off, extended as hx for- 
wards as the cartilages of the false ribs, and backwards to the udder. A perpendicular line 
drawn from the superior to the inferior part of the tumour measured more than twelve inches. 
It appeared, from its immense size ana weight, as if by far the larger part of the colon had 
protruded. 

To my surprise, there was comparatively little constitutional disturbance. The pulse wu 
45, and full, with no other indication of fever, and no expression of pain on pressing the 
tumour. 

" She was bled until the pulse was connderably lowered. A cathartic was given, and the 
pac ordered to be kept C4)nstantl^ wet with cold water, and to be supported by a wide band- 
4»gc. She was placed on a restncted and mash diet. 

'* On the next day, being honoured with a visit by Messre. Morton, Spooner, and Team, 
I had the pleasure and advantage of submitting the case to their examination, and obtaiiuDff 
their opinion. They urged me to attempt to return the protruding viscera, and secure them bj 
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DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 

As veterinaiy practice has improTed, much light has been throwp on the diseases 
ef die liver --not perhaps on the more advance and fatal stages ; but giving us the 
piomise that, in process of time, they may be detected at an earlier penod, and in a 
mote manageable state. 



a Mugical operation ; and Mr. Spooner kindly offered to be present, and to give me bis valu- 
able aasiatance. 

" On the 24tb, our patient was considered to have had sufficient preparatory treatment, and 
die was operated upon. We availed ourselves of the opportunity ot putting to the test that 
which some among us had doubted, and others had positively denied, out which bad always 
been maintained by our talented chemical lecturer — the power of opium to lull the sensation 
of pain in the horse. We therefore gave her two ounces and a halt of the tincture of opium, 
mrtly before she was led from the box to the operating house, and the power of the drug was 
evident through the whole of the operation. 

" Afier a careful examination, externally, as well as per rectum, in order to ascertain the 
atoation and probable size of the laceration of the muscles, an incision was carefully made 
throa|[h the integ[ument into the sac, in a line with the inferior border of the cartilage of the 
fidte nbs, which mcision was about seven inches in length. This, as we bad hoped, proved 
to be directly upon the aperture in the muscular parietes of the abdomen. The intestines 
were exposed ; and, after naving sufficiently dilated the opening to permit the introduction of 
the hand, they were quickly returned, portion after portion, into their proper cavity, together 
with a part of the omentum, which we found somewhat annoying, it being frequently rorced 
back again through the laceration. 

"At times, it required the exertion of our united strength to prevent the escape of the 
intesdnes, and which was only effected by placing our hands side by side, covering and 
preaaing upon the opening. By these means we succeeded in keeping in the viscera, until 
we were satisfied that we had placed them all within their proper cavity. At about the cen- 
tral part of the aperture, we decidedly found the greatest pressure of the intestines to effect 
an escape. 

*' A strong metallic suture of flexible wire was then passed through the edges of the lacera- 
tion, taking m the peritoneum and portions of the transvcrsalis, rectus, and mternal abdomi- 
nal mnsclcs ; and other sutures, embracing the same parts, were placed at convenient dis- 
tances, so as nearly to close the aperture. Two sutures of smaller metallic wire, and three 
of stout ailk cord, were then passed through the external abdominal muscles, and their apo- 
neuroses, which effectually snut up the opening into the abdomen. The integument was 
then brought together by the interrupted suture, taking care to bring out the ends of the 
other sutures, and which had been. purposely left long, so that in case of superveniiig inflam- 
mation, or swelling, they might be readily examined. The whole operation occupied rather 
leas than an hour, our poor patient being occasionally refreshed with some warm gruel. 

" The hobbles were now quietly removed, and, after l3ring a few minutes, she got up, and 
was placed in a large loose box. A compress and a suspensory bandage, that could be tight- 
ened at pleasure, were applied to the wound. The pulse was now 84. She was ordered to 
be watched, and to have some tepid water jklaced within her reach, but on no account to be 
(fistnrbed. 

" At 10, P. M., the pulse bad sunk to 66. The respiration, which had been much accele- 
rated, was quieter. She was resting the leg on the side operated upon, but did not appear to 
be suj^ring any great pain. Some Tsces had passed, and she had taken a small quantity of 
bran mash. The parts were well fomented with tepid water, an oleaginous draught was 
administered, and likewise an enema. 

** 25th. — ^The pulse is a little quickened ; the sac which had contained the protruded iiites- 
tine was filled with a serous effusion. I made a dependent orifice in it, ana from three to 
four pints of fluid escaped. This much relieved her, and she continued to go on favourably 
throaghont the day. 

" 2§th. — Suppuration now began to be established, and the parts were dressed with the 
compound tincture of myrrh. 

" 30th. — She was enabled to take a little walking exercise ; and on this day some of the 
inteffnmentid sutures came away. 

"Nov. 4th. — The sloughing process being now set up, three of the smaller metallic sutures, 
that had been used to bring the edges of the laceretion together in the external abdominal mus- 
cles, came away. The parts were minutely examined, and we detected a sinus running 
towards the mammae, ana filled with pus. With some little difficulty it was opened, and a 
tape passed through it, so as to allow the pus to escape as quickly as it was formed. The 
appetite was tolenmly good, and the pulse ranged from 52 to 56. 

" 6th.^The patient was so far recovered that I ventured to turn her into one of the pad- 
docks for a few noun' exercise, taking care to avoid any exposure to cold, if the weather was 
stonny. 

** 1 Idi. — ^An incident occurred which nearly brought our hitherto successful case to a fatal 
tsimiiMition. I ssw her safe about 1, P. M. ; but at two o'clock a messeuMr came in haste 
to apprise me that she was in a pond at the bottom of the paddock, and fixed in the mud. 
91 2f 
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' If horses, destroyed on accoant of other complaints, are examined when they in 
not more than five years old, the liyer is usually round in the most healthy state ; hot 
when they arriye at eight or nine, or ten years, this discus is frequently inoieMed in 
size— it is less elastic under pressure— it has assumed more of a granulated or bn^Ko- 
down appearance — the blood does not so readily permeate its yessels, and, mt lei^gtfa, 
m a n^ter or less quanti^, it begins to exude, and b either confined under the peri- 
toneal coTering. or oozes into the cavity of the belly. There is nothing, for awhile, 
to indicate the existence of this. The horse feeds well, is in apparent hmth, in ffood 
condition, and capable of constant woric, notwithstanding so fatal a change is taJEinff 

5 lace in this important viscus ; but, at length, the peritoneal coyering of the liver su£ 
enly gives way, and the contents of the abdomen are deluged with blood, oi m suffi- 
cient quantity of this fluid has gradually oozed out to interfere with the functions of 
the viscera. 

The symptoms of this sudden change are— pawing, shifting the posture, distenaca 
of the blelly, curling of the upper lip, sighing frequently and deeply, the month and 
nostrils pale and blanched, tne breathing quickened, restlessness, debility, fainting, 
and deatn. 

On opening the abdomen, the intestines are found to be deluged with dark venoos 
blood. The liver is either of a fawn, or light yellow, or brown colour ^easily torn 
by the finger, and, in some cases, completely broken down. 

If the hemoiriiage has been slight at the commencement, and fortunately arretted, 
yet a singular consequence will fir^uently result. The sight will gradually fail ; the 
punil of one or both eyes will gradually dilate, the animal will have guUa Mreno, 
ana become perfectly blind. This will almost assuredly take place on a retam of the 
affection of the liver. Little can be done in a mediml point of view. Astringent and 

Srptic medicines may, however, be tried. Turpentine, alum, or sulphuric add, will 
brd the only chance. The veterinary world is indebted to the late Mr. Jo]^ Fidd 
for almost all that is known of this sad disease. 

JAUNDICE, 

Commonly called The Yellows, is a more frequent, but more tractable disease. It 
is the introduction of bile into ^e general circulation. This is usually caused by 

There, indeed, I found her, at a considerable distance from the bank, and making the most 
violent efforts to release herself. With considerable difficulty, and after many unsuccewfol 
attempts, we succeeded in dragging her ashore, so much exhausted as to be utterly incapable 
of rising. A gate was jprocured, and being well covered with straw, she was dravin home- 
ward by two horses ; I following, regretting what bad occurred, and not a little blaming myself 
for havm^ exposed her to this misfortune. 

'' Having placed her in her box, our first object was her restoration and comfort. Men 
were set to work to rub her perfectly dry, and some warm gruel, with a little cordial medi- 
cine, was given. The state of the wound was next examined, and it was well cleaned with 
tepid water. It was very dark-coloured. The vitality of the young granulations was appa- 
rently destroyed, and it emitted, in some degree, perhaps from the mud which had been so 
long m contact with it, an offensive effluvium. It was well dressed with the spirit of nitrons 
ether, and properly bandaged— in order to prevent its receiving any further injury in her inef- 
fectual attempts to rise. 

*' We soon, however, began to fear some ill consequence from the continuance of these 
eflbrts, and we determined to raise her with the slings, those useful apoendages to every vete- 
rinary establishment. This was soon effected. We allowed very little bearing on the abdo- 
men, except when she was compelled, in order to ease her hind extremities, which were yet 
unable to suoport their share of the weight of the body. Frictions, stimulants, a.id bandages, 
were applieo to the extremities. An enema was given, the wound again attended to, and 
some gruel placed within her reach. 

*' At midnight she was standing at ease in what may not inappropriately be called her 
cradle. The Tegs were tolerably warm : the pulse 60, and full ; the enema had done its duty, 
and she was in a much more comfortable state than I had any right to expect. I ordered her 
a warm mash and some gruel, for hope began once more to cheer me. 

** On the following and succeeding days she continued gradually to regain her strength, but 
she required great care and attention, and it was not until the expiration of the fourth oay thtt 
I dared to remove her from the slings, and then onlv for a few hours during the day, carmlly 
replacing her in them at night. Some slight sloughing took place from the wound ; but iht 
pnocipai effect of her immersion was a severe catarrh. She required occasional attendanot 
to the wound ; and it was not until the 12th of January — ^more than twelve weeks after the 
operation — that the last of the metallic sutures came away. She soon afterwards retimied 
to her usual work." 
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Bome olMtroetion in the ducts or tabes that convey the bile from the lirer to the intes- 
tines. The horse, howeyer, has but one duct, through which the bile usually flows 
as qoiekly as it is formed, and there is no gall-bladder in which it can become thick- 
ened, or hardened into masses so firm as to be appropriately called gaU-^ionei. Jaun- 
<fioe does, however, occasionally appear either from an increased flow or altered 
quodity of the bile, or obstruction even in this simple tube. Tlie yellowness of the 
eres uid mouth, and of the skin where it is not covered with hair, mark it sufficiently 
plainly. Tbe dung is small and hard ; the urine highly coloured ; the horse languid, 
and me appetite impaired. If he is not soon relieved, he sometimes begins to express 
eonsideraote uneasiness ; at other times he is dull, heavy, and stupid. A character- 
istie symptom is lameness of the right fore leg, resemblinj|r ^e pain in the right 
shoolder of the human being in hepatic afi*ections. The prmcipal causes are over- 
feeding or over-exertion in sultry weather, or too little work generally speaking, or 
influnmation or other disease of ue liver itself. 

It is first necessary to inauire whether this affection of the liver is not the conse- 
anenoe of the sympathy of tnat or^an with some other part, for, to a very considwable 
degfse, it firequentty accompanies inflammation of the oowels and the lungs. Tliese 
diMMCs being subdued, jaundice will disappear. If there is no other apparent disease 
to any great extent, an endeavour to restore the natural passage of the bile by purga- 
tives may be tried, not consisting of large doses, lest there should be some undetected 
inflammation of the lungs or bowels, in either of which a strong puTgative would be 
dangenms; but, given in small Quantities, repeated at short intervus, and until the 
bowwB are freely opened. Bleeding should always be resorted to, regulated aocord- 
mg to the apparent denee of inflammation, and the occasional stupor of the animaL 
Plenty of water slighUy warmed, or thin gruel, should be given. Tlie horse should 
be wumly clothed, and the stable well ventilated, but not eold. Carrots or green 
meat will be very beneficial. Should the purgrinff, when once excited, prove violent, 
we need not be in any haste to stop it, unless in&mmation is begiiminff to be con- 
neeted with it, or fhe horse is veij weak. The medicine recommendea under diar- 
rhcM may then be exhibited. A few slight tonics should be given when the hotae la 
rseoveiing firom an attack of jaundice. 

The Splbbii is sometimes very extraordinarily enlarged, and has been ruptured. 
We aro nol aware of any means by which this msj ^ discovered, ex^t manual 
exminatioB by means or the aid of the rectum. The state of tiie animal would 
eleaily enoogh point out the treatment to be adopted. 

Tbb Pascuas. We know not of any disease to which it is liable. 

The Uood contains a great ouantity of watery fluid unnecessary for tiie mitriment 
or repair of the firame. There likewise mingle with it matters that would be noxious 
if soffered to aeeumulate too much. 

THE KIDNEYS 

Afs aetiv^ employed in separating this fluid, and likewise carrying off a substanoe 
wliieli ooastitates the peculiar ingrMient in urine, called the tirea, aira consisting prin- 
dpally of that which would be poisonous to the animal. Tbe kidneys are two large 
glandular bodies, placed under uie loins, of the shape of a kidney-bean, of immense 
siie. Hie rig^t Iddney is most forward, lyin^ under the liver; the left is pushed 
aopB baekwara by the stomach and spleen. A larse artery runs to each, carrying not 
leas than a sixth part of the whole of the blood Siat circulates through the frame. 
This art«ry is divmed into innumerable little branches most curiously complicated and 
eoilad upon each other; and the blood, traversing these convolutions, has its watery 
parts, and others the retaining of which would be injurious, separated from it. 

The fluid thus separated varies materially both in quantity and composition, even 
donag health. There is no animal in which it varies so much as in the horse«--there 
is BO ofgan in that animal so much under our command as the kidney ; and no medi- 
etasa are ao uaeful, or may be so injurious, as diuretics—such as nitre, and digitalis— 
not only on account of meir febriniffe or sedative effects, but because of the power 
whieh mey exert They stimulate the kidneys to separate more aqueous fluid than 
dMy oCherwise would do, and thus lessen the quantity of blood which the heart is 
labomiag to eireulate tfirou^ the frame, and also diat which is determined or driven 
to parts already overloaded. TIm main objects to be accomplished in these diseases 
is to TOdnce die foroe of ^ circulation, and to calm tiie violenee of excitement. Diu- 
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retict, by lessening the quantity of blood, are useful assistants in accomplishing these 

purposes. 
The horse is subject to effusions of fluid in particular parts. Swelled legs aie a 

.disease almost peculiar to him. The ox, the sheep, the dof^ the ass, and eren the 
mule, seldom have it, but it is for the removal of this deposit of fluid in the eellnlar 
substance of the legs of the horse that we haye recourse to diuretics. The legs of 
many horses cannot be rendered fine, or kept so, without the use of diuretics ; nor 
can grease— often connected with these swellings, producing them or caused by then 

be otherwise subdued. It is on this account that diuretics are ranked among ths 

most useful of veterinary medicines. 

In injudicious hands, however, these medicines are sadly abused. , Among the 
absurdities of stable-management there is nothing so injurious as the frequent iim of 
diuretics. Not only are the kidneys often over-excited, weakened, and disposed to 
disease, but the whole frame becomes debilitated ; for the absorbents have eaiiisd 
away a great part of that which was necessary to the health and condition of tho 
horse, in order to supply the deficiency of blood occasioned by the inordinate disehngs 
of urine. There is likewise one important fact of which the groom or the ho n s msi 
seldom thinks, viz. : — ^That, when he is removing these humours by the impnidsBt 
use of diuretics, he is only attacking a symptom or a consequence of disease, and not 

. the disease itself. The le^ wiU fill again, and the grease will return. While tfas 
cause remains, the eflfect will be produced. 

In the administration of diuretics, one thing should be attended to, and the good 
effect of which the testimony of every intelligent man will confirm: the kone momU 
kopcfieniy to drink. Not only will inflammation be prevented, but the operation oC 
die medicine will be much promoted. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNETa 

lliis is no nncommen disease in the horse, and is more nnskilfiillj and fttdly 
treated than almost any other. The early symptoms are those of fever generaUy^M 
the seat of the disease soon becomes evident. The horse looks anzioosly rouid at 
his flanks ; stands with his hinder legs wide apart ; is unwilling to lis down ; etiad - 
dies as he walks ; expresses pain in turning ; shrinks when me loins are prosssd, 
and some defiree of heat is felt there. The urine is voided in small quantities ; fie- 
quently it is nigh-coloured, and sometimes bloody. The attempt to urinate becomes 
more sequent, and the quantity voided smaller, until the animal strains painfully and 
violently, but the discharge is nearly or quite suppressed. The pulse is quick and 
hard ; full in the early stage of the disease, but rapidly becoming small, yet not losing 
its character of hardness. These symptoms clearly indicate an affection of the uiinir 
organs ; but they do not distinguish inflammation of the kidney from ^at of the hlMr 
der. In order to efiect this, &ie hand must be introduced into the rectum. If the 
bladder is felt full and hard under the rectum, there is inflammation of the neek of it; 
if it is empty, yet on the portion of the intestines immediately over it there is moie 
than natural neat and tenderness, there is inflammation of the body of the bladder; 
and if the bladder is empty, and there is no increased heat or tenderness, there is 
inflammation of the kidney. 

Among the causes of diabetes are improper food, and particularly hay that has ben 
mow-burnt, or oats that are musty. The farmer should look well to this. Oats tfast 
have been dried on a kiln acquire a diuretic property, and if horses are long fed oa 
them, the continual excitement of this organ which they produce will degenerate info 
inflammation. Too powerful or too odon repeated diuretics induce inflammation of 
the kidney^, or a degree of irritation and weakness of that organ that dispoees to 
inflammation from causes that would otherwise have no injurious effect, u a hone 
is sprained in the loins by being urged on, far or fast, by a heavy rider, or compelled 
to take too wide a leap, or by ^ing suddenly pulled up on his haunches, the inflam- 
mation of the muscles of the loins is of^n speedily transferred to the kidneys, with 
which they lie in contact Exposure to cold is another frequent origin of this malady, 
especially if the horse is drenched with rain, or the wet drips upon his loins; aiWt 
more particularly, if he was previously disposed to inflammation, or these organs had 
been previously weakened. For this reason, hackney-coach horses and others, expomi 
to the vicissitudes of the weather, and often fed on unwholesome provender, have, or 
should have, their loins protected by leather or some other clothing. The grand 
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homw/wetf of nephridst is the unnecessary qaanti^ or nndae strength of the dinretb 
medicines that are forced on the horse by the ignorant groom. This is an evil carried 
to an in&moos extent, and against which every horseman should sternly oppose 
himwlf. 

The treatment will only vary from that of inflammation of other parts by a consi- 
dention of the peculiarity of the organ affected. Bleeding must be promptly resorted 
tO| and carried to its full extent. An active purge should next be administered ; and 
a eo«iBter4nflammation excited as nearly as possible to the seat of disease. For this 

Pmse the loins should be fomented with hot water, or covered with a mnstard- 
tioe^-the horse should be warmly clothed; but no cantharides or turpentine 
shoold be used, and, most of all, no diuretic be given internally. When the ffroom 
Ands this difliculty or suppression of staling, he inmiediately has recourse to a diuretic 
ball to force on the urine ; and by thus neeidlessly irritating a part already too much 
ezditod, he adds fuel to fire, and frequently destroys the horse. The action of the 
purgative having begun a little to cease, white hellebore may be administered in small 
dowsy with or without emetic tartar. The patient should be warmlv clothed ; his 
km well bandaged ; and plenty of water offered to him. The food should be car&- 
foUy examined, and anything that could have excited or that may prolong the irrita- 
tion carefully removed. 

DIABETES, OR PROFUSE STALING 

Is a eomparatively rare disease. It is generally the consequence of undue irritation 
of the Indney by bad food or strong diuretics, and sometimes follows inflammation of 
that oigan. It can seldom be txSced in the horse to any disease of the dijrestive 
otgans. The treatment is obscure, and the result often uncertain. It is evidently 
ineieased action of the kidneys, and therefore the most rational plan of treatment is to 
sndeaTonr to abate that action. In order to effect this, the same course should be 
puzsoed in tiie early stage of diabetes as in actual inflammation ; but the lowering 
system must not be carried to so great an extent. To bleeding, purging, and counter- 
faritMion, medicines of an astrin^nt quali^ should succeed, as catechu, the powdered 
leaf of tbB whortlebeny (uva ureH, and opium. Very careful attention should be paid 
lo die food. The hay and oats should be of the best quali^. Green meat, and espe- 
etdUy cairots, will be very serviceable. 

BLOODY URINE-H^MATURIA 

Hie discharge of urine of this character is of occasional occurrence. Pure blood 
is sometimes discharged which immediately coagulates— at other times it is more or 
leas mixed with the urine, and does not coagulate. The cause of its appearance and 
the sonioe whence it proceeds cannot always be determined, but it is probably the 
iBsalt of some strain or blow. It may or may not be accompanied by inflammatioik 

Should it be the result of strain or violence, or be evidently attended by inflamma- 
tion* soothing and depleting measures should be adopted. Perhaps counter-irritation 
on the loins might be useful. If there is no apparent inflammation, som^ gende 
stimolus may be administered internally. 

ALBUMINOUS URINE. 

A peeuliar mucous state of the urine of some horses has lately attracted attention. 
It has been associated with stretching out of the legs, stiffness, disinclination to move, 
a dsnee of fever, and costiveness. Slight bleeding, mild physic, the application of 
fMHe stimulants to the loins, ouietness, and senUe opiates, have been of service. 
We am indebted to Mr. Pereivall for what we do know of the disease. It is a subject 
ymlhj of the attention of the veterinary surgeon. 

THE BLADDER. 

ne mine separated from the blood is discharged bj the minute vessels, of which 
we have spoken, into some larger canals, which terminate in a cavity or reservoir in 
te body of each kidney, desisted its pelvis. Thence it is convened by a duct called 
te nrslcr, to a larger reservoir, the bladder. It is constantly flowing from the kidney 
to s ng h the ureter; and were there not this provision for its detention, it would be 
beeamnUy and annoyingly dribbling from ttie animal. Tlie bladder lies in, and 
when dinisaded by onne neariy fills, the cavity of the great bones of the haonch, 
91 • 
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teimed the pelns. It has three coats, the outer one coTering the greater pait of iL 
and being a portion of the peritoneum : the muscular, consisting of two layers of fibies, 
as in the stomach ; the external, running longitudinally, and the inner circnlaily, so 
that it may yield to the pressure of the urine as it enters, and contract again into an 
exceedingly small space as it runs out, and by that contraction assist in the ezpnlnon 
of the urine. The inner coat contains numerous little glands, which secrete a mneont 
fluid to defend the bladder from tlie acrimony of the urine. The bladder teiminates 
in a small neck, round which is a strong muscle, keeping the passage closed, and 
retaining the urine until, at the will of &e animal, or when the bladder conuins a 

SBrtain quantity of fluid, the muscular coat begins to contract, the diaphragm is lea- 
OTed convex towards the intestines, and presses them on the bladder, and bj these 
united powers the fluid is forced through the tphineter mutdc at the neck of the blad- 
der, and escapes. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 

There are two varieties of this disease, inflammation of the body of the bladder, 
and of its neck. The symptoms are nearly the same with those of inflammation of 
the kidney, except that there is rarely a total suppression of urine, aikd there is heat 
felt in the rectum over the situation of the bladder. The causes are the preaenoe of 
some acrid or irritant matter in the urine, or of calculus or stone in the bladder. With 
reference to inflammation of the body of the bladder, mischief has occasionally ben 
done by the introduction of cantharides or some other irritating matter, in order to 
hasten the period of horsing in the mare. The treatment in this case will be the same 
as in inflammation of the kidneys, except that it is of more consequence that the aai- 
mal should drink freely of water or thin gruel. 

In inflammation of the neck 6f the bidder there is the same frequent mdiDg of 
urine in small quantities, generally appearing in an advanced stage of the disease, 
and often ending in almost total suppression. There is also Uiis circnmstanoe, 
which can never be mistaken by him who will pay sufficient attention to the case, 
that the bladder is distended with urine, and can be distinctly felt under the reo* 
turn. It is spasm of the part, closing the neck of the bladder so powerfully that tiif 
contraction oi the bladder and the pressure of the muscles are unable to force oat the 
urine. 

Here the object to be attempted is sufficiently plain. This spasm must be relaxe<i, 
and the most likely means to effect it is to bleed largely, and even to fainting. This 
will sometimes succeed, and thrre will be at once an end to the disease. To ih' 
exhaustion and loss of muscular power occasioned by copious bleeding, should be 
added the nausea consequent on physic. Should not this speedily have effect, an- 
other mode of abating spasm must be tried — powdered opium, made into a baU or 
drink, should be given every two or three hours; while an active blister is applied 
externally. The evacuation of the bladder, both in the mare and the horse, should 
be eflected through the medium of a veterinary surgeon. 

STONE IN THE BLADDER. 

llie urine is a very compound fluid. In a state of health it contains sereral acidf 
and alkalies variously combined, which, under disease, are increased both in number 
and quantity. It is very easy to conceive that some of these may be occasionally 
separated from the rest, and assume a solid form both in the pelvis of the kidney aad 
in the bladder. Tliis is known to be the case both in the human being and the bnle. 
These calculi or stones are in the horse oAener found in the kidney than in the blad- 
der, contrary to the exp«;rience of the human surgeon. The explanation of thi» 
however is not difficult. In the human being the kidney is situated above the blad- 
der, and these concretions descend from it to the bladder by their wciorht. The belly 
of the horse is horizontal, and the force of gravity can in no way aflect the passage 
of the calculus ; therefore it occasionally remains in the pelvis of the kidney, ontil 
it has increased so much in size as to fill it. We know not of any symptoms that 
would satisfactorily indicate the presence of a stone in the kidney ; and if the dis- 
ease could be a^ertaincd, we are unable to say what remedial measures could be 
adopted. 
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The tymptoms of stone in the bladder much resemble those of spasmodic colic, 
except that, on careful inquiry, it will be found that there has been mueh irregularity 
in the dischai^ of urine and occasional suppression of it. . When fits of apparent 
colic frequently return, and are accompanied by any peculiarity in the appearance or 
the dischargre of the urine, the horse should be carefully examined. For this pur- 
pose he must be thrown. If there is stone in the bladder, it will, while the horse 
ties on its back, press on the rectum, and may be distinctly felt if the hand is intro- 
duced into the rectum. Several cases hare lately occurred of successful extraction 
of the calculus ; but to effect this4t will always be necessary to have recourse to the 
aid of a yeterinary practitioner. 

Both the practitioner and the amateur will be gratified by the description of a cathe- 
ter, inyented by Mr. Taylor, a yeterinary surgeon of Nottingham, which may be in- 
troduced into the bladder without difficulty or pain, and the existence and situation of 
the calculus readily ascertained. 

It is made of polished round iron, three feet lon^, one and a half inch in circum- 
fbrenee, and with eight joints at its farther extremity. The solid part between each 
joint is one and a quarter inch in length, and one and a half in circumference, the 
moyeable part being ten inches, and the solid part two feet two inches. The latter 
has a slight curye commencing one foot from the handle, and continuing to the first 
joint of the moyeable part, in order to giye it facility in passing the urethra, where 
It is attached to the parietes of the abdomen. The joints are on the principle of a 
half joint, so that the moyeable part would only act in a straight line, or curye in one 
direction. The joints are perfectly rounded and smooth when acting either in a 
straight line or a cunre. It is represented both in its straight and curvM state in the 
following cuts. 





Many horses occasionally yoid a considerable quantity of grayel, sometimes with- 
out inconyenience, and at others with evident spasm or pain. A diuretic might be 
useful in such case, as increasing the flow of urine, and possibly washing oat the 
concretions before they become too numerous or bulky. 

The nrine having passed the neck of the bladder, flows along the urethra, and is 
discharged. The sheath of the penis is sometimes considerably enlarged. When 
at the close of acute disease, there are swellings and efl^sions of fluid, under the. 
chest and belly, this part seldom escapes. Diuretics, with a small portion of cordial 
medicine, will be beneficial, but in extreme cases slight scarifications may be neces- 
sary. The inside of the sheath is often the seat of disease. The mucous matter, 
oaturmlly secreted there to defend the part from the acrimony of the urine, accumu- 
lates and becomes exceedingly offensive, and produces swelling, tenderness, and even 
exeoriation, with considerable discharge. Fomentation with warm water, and the 
deansing of the part with soap and water, aided ])erhaps by the administration of a 
dioretic Sail, will speedily remove every inconvenience. CTarters are too apt to neg- 
lect cleanliness in this respect. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BREEDING, CASTRATION, &e. 

This may be a proper period to recur to the subject of breeding, and peculiarly 
important when there cannot be a doubt ^t our breeid of horses has, withm the last 
twenty years, undergone a material change. Our running-horses still maintain their 
speed, although their endurance is, generally speaking, considersbly diminished; oar 
draught and carriage horses are perhaps miproTed in Talue ; but our hunters and 
hackneys are not what they used to be. 

Our obserYations on this will be of a general nature, and Tory simple. The firrt 
axiom we would lay down is, that 'Mike will produce like,** and that the progeny 
will inherit the general or mingled qualities of the parents. There is scareely a 
disease by which either of the parents is affected that the foal does not often inhoit, 
or at least occasionallT show a predisposition to it. Eren the conseonenoes of Ul 
usage or hard woric will descend to the progeny. There has been proof upon prool^ 
that blindness, roaring, thick wind, broken wind, spavins, curbs, rinffbones, and 
founder, haye been bequeathed to their offspring, both bj the sire and me dam. It 
should likewise be recollected that although these blemishes may not appear in the 
immediate progeny, they frequently do in the next, or eyen more distant geaeratton. 
Hence the necessity of some knowledge of the parentage both of the sire uid the dam. 

Peculiarity of form and constitution will also oe inherited. This is a most importut 
but neglected consideration ; for, howeyer desirable or eyen perfect may haye been 
the conformation of the sire, eyery good point may be neutralised or lost by the 
defectiye structure of the mare. Tlie essential points should be good in both paients» 
or some minor defect in either be met, and sot rid of, by excellence in that particular 
point in the other. The unskilful or careless breeder too often so badly pairs the 
animals, that the good pdnts of each are almost lost : the defects of both iiicreased« 
and the produce is far inferior to both sire and dam. 

Mr. Baker, of Reigate, places this in a striking point of yiew. He speaks of his 
own experience : '* A foal had apparently clear aiMi good eyes, but ^e first day had 
not passed, before it was evident that it was totally bund. It had gutta serena. 

^Mnquiry was then made about the sire, for the mare had good eyes. His were, 
on the slightest inspection, evidently bad, and not one of his colts nad escaped the 
direful effects of his imperfect vision. 

" A mare had been the subject of farcial enlargements, and not being capable of 
performing much work, a foal was produced from her. She survived ; but the foal 
soon after birth evinced symptoms of farcy, and died. 

*' A mare was lame from navicular disease. A foal was bred from her that at fifs 
years could scarcely go across the country, and was sold for a few pounds. The 
mare was a rank jib in single harness ; the foal was as bad.'* 

It is useless to multiply these examples. They occur in the experience of ereiy 
one, and yet they are strangely disregarded. 

The mare is sometimes put to the horse at too eariy an age ; or, what is of more 
frequent occurrence, the mare is incapacitated for work by old age. The owner ia 
unwilling to destroy her, and he determines that she shall bear a foal, and ^oa 
remunerate him for her keep. What is the consequence 1 The foal exhibits an 
unkindliness of grow^th, — a corresponding weakness, — and there is scarcely an organ 
that poesesses its natural and proper strength. 

Ot late yeare, these principles have been much lost sight of in the breeding of 
horses for general use ; and the following is the explanation of it. There are nearly 
as good stallions as there used to be. Few but well-formed and valuable horses will 
be selected and used as stallions. They are always the veiy prime of the breed': but 
the mares are not what they wed to be. Poverty has induced many of the breedeis to 
part with the mares from which they used to raise their stock, and which were worth 
their weight in gold ; and the jade on which the farmer now rides to market, or 
which he uses in his farm, costs him but little money, and is only retained becaoaa 
he cannot get much money for her. It has likewise become the famion for gentlemea 
to ride mares, almost as frequently as geldings ; and thus the better kind are takon 
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from the breeding seryice, until old age or injury renders them worth little for it. An 
intelligent yeterinary surgeon, Mr. Castiey, has placed this in a very strong light.* 

It should be impressed on the minds of breeders, that peculiarity of form and con- 
stitation are inherited from both parents, — that the excellence of the mare is a point 
of quite as much importance as that of the horse, — and that, out of a sorry mare, let 
tiie horse be as perfect as he may, a good foal will rarely be produced. All this is 
recoflniised upon the turf, though poverty or carelessness have made the general 
breeder neglect or for^t it. 

That the constitution and endurance of the horse are inherited, no sporting man 
e?er doubted. The qualities of the sire or the dam descend from generation to genera- 
tion, and the excellences or defects of certain horses are often traced, and justly so, to 
some peculiarity in a far-distant ancestor. 

It may, perhaps, be justly affirmed, that there is more difficulty in selecting a good 
maie to breed from than a good horse, because she should possess somewhat opposite 

Salities. Her carcase should be long, in order to give room for the growth of the 
tus ; and yet with this there should be compactness of form and shortness of leg. 
What can they expect whose practice it is to purchase worn-out, spavined, foundered 
mmies, aboat whom they fancy there have been some good points, and send them far 
into the country to breed from, and, with all their variety or shape, to be covered by 
the same horse 1 In a lottery like ^is there may be now and then a prize, but there 
must be many blanks. If horse-breeders, possessed of grood judgment, would pay the 
same attention to breed and shape as Mr. Bakewell did with his sheep, they would 
probably attain their wishes in an equal degree, and great^ to their advantage* 
yriietiier for the collar or the road, for racing or for hunting. 

As to the shape of the stallion, little satisfactory can be said. It must depend on 
diat of the mare, and the kind of horse wished to be bred ; but if there is one point 
ahtolntely essential, it is ** compactness'' — as much goodness and strength as possible 
eoodensed into a little space. 

Next to compactness, tlie inclination of the shoulder will be regarded. A huge 
stsUioD, with upright shouldera, never got a capital hunter or hackney. From him 
the breeder can obtain nothing but a cart or dray horse, and that, perhaps, spoiled by 
dw opposite form of the mare. On the other hand, an upright shoulder is oesirabley 
if not absolutely necessary, when a mere slow draught-horse is required. 

On the subject of breeding in and in, that is, perseveringin the same breed, and 
sdaetiiig the best on either side, much has been said. The system of crossingt 
requires more judgment and experience than breedera usually possess. The bad 
ainlities of the cross are too soon engrafted on the original stock, and once engrafted 
mere, are not, for many generations, eradicated. The good qualities of both are occa- 
sioDsily neutralized to a most mortifying degree. On the other hand, it is the fitct, 
iMwever some may deny it, that strict confinement to one breed, however valuable or 

* v* Any one,*' says he, *' who, during the last twenty or five-and-twenty years, has had 
frequent opportunities of visitimr some of our great horse-fairs in the north of England, must 
be struck with the sad falling-on there is everywhere to be remarked in the quality of the one- 
half and three-part bred horses, exhibited for sale. The farmers, when taxed with this, com- 
plain that breeaing horses does not sufficiently repay them ; and yet we find large sums of 
BDoey always given at fairs for anv horses that are really good, but bad ones are not at any 
time likely to pay for rearing, ami less now than ever, on account of the advanced rate <m 
land, and the increased expense of production. The truth is, that farmers do not, now-a-days. 
bvsed horses so generally good as they used to do, and this is owins to the inferior quality of 
the mares which they now commonly employ in breeding. They nave, to a great degree, 
been tempted to part with their best mares, and thus breed from the refuse. The stock con- 
ssonently deteriorates, and they are disappointed. 

** The great demand for mares has also contributed to get the best material for breeding out 
ef the frrmer*s hands. Thirty years ago few gentlemen would be seen riding a mare — it was 
nslsshionable. There was, conseanently, but little demand for her, and she was left for the 
■MMt part in the fiutners' hands, wno were then to be seen riding to market, mounted on the 



mares, and from among which they selected the best for the purpose of breeding. Like 
win produce like, and the stock would seldom disappoint them. 
** Then there is the demand for the foreign market. Within the last twenty years, a great 
mber of our finest three-parts-bred mares have been exported to various portions of the 



Coniiaent, and particulariy to France and Germany. They never find their way back again. 
The money bnnigfat into our country by their export n a mere trifle-— a drop in the ooeai^— 
wUe we are doing ourselves inoalonlable misehief^by allowing some of our best materiab to 
fsas oat of oar hands for ever." — VtierimMritm, HI., p. 371. 

So 
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perfect, prodaees gradual deterioration. Croesing should be attempted with gntt 
cauticm. The valuable points of the old hreed should be retained, but Tailed or ish 
proved by the introduction of some new and valuable quali^, with reference to beauty, 
strength, or speed. This is the secret of the turf. The pure sonth-eastem blood is 
never left, but the stock is often changed, with manifest advantage. 

A mare is capable of breeding at three or four years old. Soma have injndieioiiily 
commenced at two years, before her form or her strength is sufficiently developed« aad 
with the development of which this early breeding will materially interfere. If a 
mare does little more than form-work, she may continue to be bred from until the it 
nearly twen^ ; but if she has been hardly-worked, and bears the marks of it, let hsr 
have oeen what she will in her youth, she will deceive the ezpectations of the bieedar 
in her old age. 

From the time of covering, to within a few days of the eznected period of Ibaliog, 
the cart-mare may be kept at moderate labour, not only without injuir, bat with de- 
cided advantage. It will then be prudent to release her from work, and keep her nssr 
home, and under the frequent inspection of some careful person. 

When nearly half the time of pregnancy has elapsed, the maie should hmw m Ifttk 
better food. She should be allowed one or two feeds of com in the ilay. Hub is 
about the period when they are accustomed to slink their foals, or when abofticB 
occurs : the eye of the owner should, therefore, be frequently upon them. Good fosd- 
ing and moderate exercise will be the best preventives of this mishap. The man tkat 
has once aborted, is liable to a repetition of the accident, and therefore ^onld neier be 
Buflfered to be with other mares between the fourth and fifth months ; for sneh is As 
power of imagination or of sympathy in the mare, that if one suffen abortion, odiars 
m the same pasture will too often share the same fote. Faimere wash, and painty asd 
tar their stables, to prevent some supposed infection ; — the infection lies in fts im- 
gtnation. 

Hie thorough-bred mare — the stock being intended for sportinff poiposes— shosld 
be kept quiet, and apart from other horses, after the firet four or m months. Vthm 
the period of parturition is drawing near, she should be watched, and shut np dumf 
the niffht in a safe yard or loose box. 

If me mare, whether of the pure or common breed, be thus taken oare fd, and be ia 
food health while in foal, little dan^r will attend Uie act of parturition. If dios 
IS folse presentation of the foetus, or difficulty in producing it, it will be better to have 
recourse to a well-informed practitioner, than to injure the mother by the victait and 
injurious attempts that are ouen made to relieve her. 

The parturition being over, the mare should be turned into some well-sheltered pas- 
ture, with a hovel or shed to run into when she pleases ; and as, supposing that ike 
has foaled in April,* the grass is scanty, she should have a couple of foras of eon 
daily. The breeder may depend upon it, that nothing is gained by starving the 
mother and stinting the foal at this time. It is the moet important period of tlie life 
of the horse ; and if, from false economy, his growth is arrested, his puny fonn and 
vrant of endurance will ever afterwards testify the error that has been commitled. 
The com should be jriyen in a trough on the ground, that the foal may partake of it 
with the mother. When the new grass is plentiful, the quantity of com may gnda- 
ally be diminished. 

The mare will usually be found affain at heat at or before the expiration of a month 
from the time of foaling, when, if she is principally kept for breeding purposes, ike 
may be put again to the horse. At the same time, also, if she is used for agricultmal 
purposes, she may go again to work. The foal is at first shut in tibe stable during the 
nours of work ; but as soon as it acquires sufficient strength to toddle idfter the marBi 
and especially when she is at slow work, it ¥dll be better for the foal and the dm 
that they should be together. The woric will contribute to the health of the mothff ; 
the foal will more freauently draw the milk, and thrive better, and will be hardy and 
tractable, and gradually familiarised with the objects among which it is afterwards to 
live. While me mother, however, is thus worked, she and the fo^ ahould be wad 
fed ; and two feeds of com, at least, should be added to the green food which they 
get when turned out after their work, and at night. 

* By the present rules of the jockey-dab, the age of turf-hones is reckoned from the lit of 
January ; but this has not by any common consent extended to the half-brods. The lit if 
May is nearest to the general time of fiMling, and the age of the caralry-hooes is dated kam 
that period. 
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In £^9 Of six monthSf according to the growth of the foal, it may be weaned. It 
akoald then be hoosed for three weeks or a month, or turned into some distant riok- 
yaid. Thero can be no better place for the foal than the latter, as affording, and that 
without troable, both food and shelter. The mother should be put to haraer work, 
and haTe drier meat. One or two urine-balls, or a physio-ball, will be useful, if the 
milk should be troublesome, or she should pine after her foal. 

Tlieie is no principle of ffreater importance than the liberal feeding of the foal dur- 
ing the whole of his growth, and at this time in particular. Bruised oats fund bran 
ilMrald form a considerable part of his daily provender. The former may be assured 
that the money is well laid out which is expended on the liberal nourismnent of the 
gfowing colt ; yet while he is well fed, he should not be rendered delicate by excess 
of cue. 

A racing colt is often stabled ; but one that is destined to be a hunter, a hackney, 
or an agricultural horse, should haye a square rick, under the leeward side of which 
he may shelter himself; or a horel, into which he may run at night, and out of the 
lain. Too often, howeyer, the foal, after weaning, is left to struggle on as he can, 
and becomes poor and dispirited. He is to be seen shrinking under a hed^, cold 
and almost shiyering, his head hanging down, and rheum distflling from his eyes. 
If he is made to moye, he listlessly drags his limbs along, evidently weak, and gene- 
rally in pain. He is a sad specimen of poverty and of misery. This is the first 
•esBB of cruelty to the horse of inferior breed, and destined for inferior purpose.* 

Tlie process of breaking-in should commence from the very period ot weaning. 
Thb fofd should be daily handled, partially dressed, accustomed to the halter when 
lad about, and even tied up. The tractabili^, and good temper, and value of the 
hone, depend a great deal more upon this than breeders are aware. 

Sveiyming should be done, as much as possible, by the man who feeds the colt, 
and wlioee management of him should be always kind and gentle. There is no fault 
for wfaioh a breeder should so invariably discharge his servant as cruelty, or even 
h^fhwftaa, tovFards the rising stock ; for the principle on which their after usefulness 
is founded, is early attachment to, and confidence in man. and obedience, implicit 
obedience, resulting principally from this. 

After the second winter the work of breaking-in may commence in good earnest. 
The cdt may be bitted, and a bit selected that will not hurt his moutti, and much 
smillaf than those in common use. With this he may be suffered to amuse himself, 
and to play, an4 to champ it for an hour, on a few successive days. 

A.Ting become a little tractable, portions of the harness may be put upon him, 
eondoding with the blind vrinkers ; and, a few days afterwards, he may go into the 
team. It would be better if there could be one horse before, and one behind him, 
beside the shaft horse. There should at first be the mere emp^ 'wagon. Nothing 
ahoold be done to him, except that he should have an occasional pat or kind wor£ 
T)ie oihet horses will keep hun moving, and in his place; and no great time will pass, 
sometimes not even the first day, betore he will begin to pull vnth the rest. The 
load may then be gradually incr^ised. 

The agricultural horse is sometimes wanted to ride as well as to draw. Let his 
fiiat lesson be given when he is in the team. Let his feeder, if possible, be first put 
upon him. He will be too much hampered by his harness, and oy the other horses, 
to make much resistance ; and, in the majority of cases, vnll quietly and at once sub- 
miL We need not to repeat, that no whip or spur should be used in giving the first 
IsiKms in riding. 

When he begins a little to understand his business, backing— the most difiicult 
part of his worx — may be taught him; first to back well without anything behind 
him, and then with a light cart, and afterwards vnth some serious load— always taking 
the gnatest care not seriously to hurt his mouth. If the first lesson causes much sore- 
ness of Uie gums, the colt will not readily submit to a second. If he has been previ- 
eosiy rendered tractable by kind usage, time and patience will do everything that can 
he wiriied. Some carters are in the nsibit of blinding the colt when teaching him to 
beck. Tills may be necessary with a restive and obstinate one, but should oe used 
oidy as a last resort. 

The colt having been thus partially broken-in, the necessity of implicit obedience 

* Tonatt oil Humanity to Animals, p. 115. 
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must be taught him, and that not by severity, but b^ finnness and Bteadineas. Tlie 
voice will go a ^^t vray, but the whip or tiie spur is sometimes indispensable— not 
BO severely applied as to excite the animal to resistance, but to convince him that we 
have the power to enforce submissiun. Few — it may almost be said, no horses, are 
naturally vicious. It is cruel usage which has first provoked resistance. That resist- 
ance has been followed by greater severity, and the stubbornness of the animal has 
increased. Open warfare has ensued, in which the man has seldom gained advantage, 
and the horse has been frequently rendered unserviceable. Correction may, or mnst oe 
used, to enforce implicit obedience after the education has proceeded to a certain 
extent, but tlie early lessons should be inculcated with kindness alone. Yonng colts 
arc sometimes very perverse. Many days will occaKionally pass before they will 
permit the bridle to be put on, or the saddle to be worn ; and one act of harshness will 
double or triable this time : patience and kindness, however, will always prevail. On 
some morning, when he is in a better humour than usual, the bridle may be put on, 
and the saddle may be worn ; and, this compliance being followed bj kindness and 
soothing on the part of tlie breaker, and no inconvenience or pain being suffered by 
the animal, all resistance will be at an end. 

The same principles will ap]»ly to the breaking-in of the horse for the road or the 
chase. Tlie nandling, and some portion of instruction, should commence from the 
time of weaning. The future tractability of the horde will much depend on this. At 
two years and a half, or three years, the rr<rular process cf breaking-in should com- 
mence. If it is delayed until the animal is four years old, hii strenffth and obstinacy 
will be more difficult to overcome. The plan usually pursued by the breaker cannot 
perhaps be much improvi'd, except that there should be much more kindness and 
patience, and far less harshness and cruelty, than tliese persons are accustomed to 
exhibiti and a great deal more attention to the form and natural action of the horse. 
A headstall is put on the colt, and a cavesson (or apparatus to confine and pinch the 
nose) affixed to it, with lon^jr reins. He is first accustomed to the rein, then led round 
a riiiff on soft ground, and at len^i mounted and taught his paces. Next to preserv- 
ing the temper and docility of the horse, there is nothing ot so much importance as 
to tt>ach him every pace, and every part of his duty, distinctly and thoroughly. Each 
must constitute a sepnratt^ and sonietimos loncrHTontinued lesson, and that taugrht by a 
man who will ni'vcr aufftT !li^? passinn to fret the better of his discretion. 

After tlie cavfSHon has b<i'n uttaclird to the heailKtnll, and the long rein put on, the 
t'oli should l)e (juietly Ird about l»y t\w bnsiktT — a steady boy following behind, by 
tveasional thrt'jitFninjj wiili xhv whip, hut luvcr by an actual blow, to keep him mov- 
injr. When the animal follows readily ai d quirtly, he may he taken to tlie ring, and 
walked round, rijrht and left, in a very sniiill circle. Can^ should be taken to u-arh 
him this pace thoroughly, never suflTrrinir him to hreak into a trot. Tlie boy with his 
whip may here aii^ain he m-eessary, hut not a sinjrle blow should actually fall. 

Ilecominjr tolerably p<Tfect in the walk, he should he quickened to a trot, and kept 
steadily at it; the whip of the hoy, if neodlul. urjrinrr him on, and the cavesson rc^stiain- 
iiig him. These lessons should be short. 'J'he pace shriild he kept perfect, and dis- 
tinct in each ; and do<Mlity and improvement rewarded with frequent caresses, and 
handfuls of corn. 'I'he leni;th of the rein may now be fn^dually increased, anu tlie 
pace quickened, and the time exiendcd, until the animal heeomes tractable in these 
his first lessons, towards the conclusion of which, cnipper-slraps, or something simi- 
lar, may he att«iched to the clothinjj. These, playing about tlie sides and flanks, 
accustom him to the flappintr of the coat of the rider. The annoyance which they 
occa»*i(m will pass over in a day or two ; for when the animal finds that no harm comes 
to him, he will cease to recrard them. 

Next comes the hitting. 'I'he hit should be larjre and smooth, and the reins buckled 
to a ring on either side of the pad. There are many curious and expensive machines 
for this purpose, but the simple rein will be quite sufficient. It should at first be 
slack, and then very (rradually tightened. 'I'his will prepare for the more perfect 
manner in which the head will be afterwanis got into its proper position, when the 
colt is accustomed to the saddle. Occasionally the breaker should stand in front of 
the colt, and take hold of each side rein near to the mouth, and press upon it, and 
thus begin to teach him to stop and to back on the pressure of tne rein, rewarding 
every act of docility, and not being too eager to punish occasional carelessness or 
waywardness. 
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The colt may now be taken into the road or street to be gradually aoenstomed to 
the objects amonff which his services will be required. Here, &om fear or playful- 
ness, a considerable decree of starting and shying may be exhibited. As litde no- 
tiee as possible should be taken of it. The same or a similar object should be soon 
pMsed again, but at a greater distance. If the colt still shies, let the distance be fiir- 
tlm incmsed, until he takes no notice of the object. Then he may be mdoally 
bioaght nearer to it, and this will be usually effected without the slightest difficultY: 
whereas, had there been an attempt to force him close to it in the mat instance, me 
nmembrance of the contest would haTe been associated with every appearance of the 
object, and the habit of shying would have been established. 

Hitherto, with a cool and patient breaker, the whip may have been shown, but 
will scarcely have been used ; the colt must now, however, be accustomed to this 
necessary instrument of authority. Let the breaker walk by the side of the animal, 
sad throw his right arm over his back, holding the reins in his left, occasionally 
qQiekenin|r his pace, and at the moment of doing this, tapping the horse with Uie 
whip in his right hand, and at first very gently. The tap ot the whip and the quick- 
ening of the pace will soon become associated in the mind of ^e ammal. If neces- 
sary, these reminders may gradually fall a little heavier, and the feeling of pain be 
the monitor of the necessity of increased exertion. The lessons of reming in and 
stopping, and backing on the pressure of the bit, may continue to be practised at the 
same time. 

He may now be taught to bear the saddle. Some little caution will be necessary 
at the first putting of it on. The breaker should stand at the hea J of the colt, pat- 
ting him, and engaging his attention, while one assistant, on the off-side, sently 
pli^es the saddle on the back of the animal ; and another, on the near-side, slowly 
tightens the girths. If he submits quietly to this, as he generally will when the 
previous process of breaking-in has been properly conducted, the ceremony of mount- 
ug mxf be attempted on the following, or on the third daj. The breaker will need 
two assistants in order to accomplish this. He will remain at the head of the colt, 
patting and making much of him. The rider will put his foot into the stirrup, and 
bear a little weight upon it, while the man on the off-side presses equally on the odier 
stirrup-leather ; and, according to the docility of the animal, he will gradually in- 
crease the weight, until he balances himself on the stirrup. If the colt is uneasy or 
fearfbl, he should be spoken to kindly and patted, or a mouthful of com be given to 
lum ; hot if he offers serious resistance, the lessons must terminate for that day. He 
mayprobably be in better humour on the morrow. 

Wnen the rider has balanced himself for a minute or two, he may eently throw 
his le^ over, and quietly seat himself in the saddle. The breaker wul tbien lead 
the anmial round the ring, the rider sitting perfectly still. After a few minntes he 
will take the reins, and handle them as gently as possible, and guide the horse by 
the pressure of them ; patting him frequently, and especially when he thinks <n, 
dismounting — and, after having dismounted, offering him a little com or neen meat. 
Tlie use of the rein in checking him, and of the pressure of the leg and the touch of 
the heel in quickening his pace, will soon be taught, and his education will be nearly 
completed. 

Tne horse having thus far submitted himself to the breaker, these pattings and 
rewards must be gradually diminished, and implicit obedience mildly but firmly 
enforced. Severity will not often be necessary. In the great majority of cases it 
will be altogether uncalled for : but should the animal, in a moment of waywardness, 
dispute the command of the breaker, he must at once be taught that he is the slave 
of man, and that we have the power, by other means than those of kindness, to bend 
him to our will. The education of the horse should be that of the chUd. Pleasure 
is, as much as possible, associated with the early lessons ; but firmness, or, if need 
be, coercion, must establish the habit of obedience. Tyranny and cruelty vriU, more 
speedily in (he horse than even in the child, provoke the wish to disotley ; and, on 
every practicable occasion, the resistance to command. Tlie restive and vicious 
hone is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, made so by ill-usage, and not by na- 
ture. None but those who will take the trouble to try the eneriment are aware how 
abadttte a command the due admixture of firmness and kindness will soon give us 
oTor any horse. 
23 
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The period tt which this opentaon may be beet perfonned depende much on &e 
biMd aad form of the colt, and the purpoee for which he ie deetiDod. For the com- 
mon agricoltiiial horse the age of four or five months will be the most proper time, 
or» at least before he is weaMd. Few horses are lost when cut at that age. Carei 
howerer, should be taken that the weather is not too hot, nor the flies too numerous. 
We enter our decided protest, however, against the recommendation of Taluable but 
incautious affricultuial writers, that ** colts should be cut in the months of June or 
Jidy, when lies pester the horses, and cause them to be continually moving about, 
ami thereby prevent swellinff.*' One moment's reflection will convince the reader 
thai nothing can be more lUely to produce inflsjnmation, and consequent sweUing 
and danger, than the torture of die flies hovering round and stinging the sore part. 

If the horse is designed either for the carriage or for heavy draught, the fiumer 
should not think of castrating him until he is at least a twelve-month old ; and, even 
then, the colt should be carefully examined. If he is thin and spare about the nedt and 
shoulders, and low in the withers, he will materially improve by remaining uncut 
another six months ; but if his fore-quaiters are fairly developed at the age of a 
twelvenaaonth, the operation should not be delayed, lest he become heavy aiM gross 
before, and perhaps lias begun too decidedly to have a wUl of his own. No specific 
age, then, can be fixed ; but the castration should be performed rather late in the 
■pring or early in the autumn, when the air is temperate, and particularly when the 
weather is dry. No prejmration is necessary for the sucking colt, but it may be pru- 
dent to bleed and to physic one of more advanced age. In ttie majority of cases, no 
aller-tieatment will be necessary, except tiiat tiie animal should be sheltered from 
intense heat, and more particularly from wet In temperate weather he will do much 
better running in the field than nursed in a close and hot stable. The moderate exer- 
cise that he will take in gracing will be preferable to perfect inaction. A large and 
well-ventilated box, however, may be permitted. 

Tlie manner in which the operation is performed will be properly left to the vete- 
rinary surgeon. The haste, carc^leasness, and brutality of the common guelder should 
no longer be permitted ; but tho veterinary surgeon should be able and willing to 
dinchar^ eveiy portion of his duty. The old method of opening the scrotum on 
either side, and cutting off the testicles, and preventing hemorrhage by a temporary 
compression of the vessels while they are seared with a hot iron, must not, perhaps, 
be abandoned ; but there is no necessity for that extra pain, and that appearance, at 
least, of brutality, which occur when the spermatic cord (the blood-vessels and the 
nerve) is as tightly compressed between two pieces of wood as in a powerful vice, 
and left there until either the testicle drops off, or is removed on the following day by 
the operator. 

To the practice of some farmers, of twitching their colts at an eaily period, some- 
times even so early as a month, there is stronger objection. When the operation of 
twitching is perfonned, a small cord is drawn as tightly as possible round the bag, 
between the testicle and the belly. The circulation is thus stopped, and, in a few 
days, the testicles and the bag drop off; hut not until the animal has sadly suffered. 
li is occasionally necessary to tighten the cord on the second or third day, and inflam- 
mation and death have frequently ensued. 

Another mode of castration has been lately introduced which bids fair to supersede 
every other: it is called the operation by Torsion, An incision is made into the 
scrotum as in the other modes of operation, and the rot deferens is exposed and 
divided. 'Hie artery is then seized by a pair of forceps contrived for the purpose, and 
twisted six or seven times round. It retracts as soon as the hold on it is quitted, the 
coils are not untwisted, and all bleeding has ceased. The testicle is removed, and 
there is no sloughing or danger. The most painful part of the operation — the applica- 
tion of the firing-iron or the clams — is avoided, and the wound readily heals. 



THE SHOULDER. — SPRAIN OF THE SHOULDER. SW 

CHAPTER XII. 
THE FORE LEGS. 

Wb arriye now at those parts of the frame which are most essentially conneeted 
with the action and value of the horse, and oftenest, and most annoyingly, the subjeets 
of disease. The extremities contain the whole apparatus of voluntary motion* with 
which the action, and speed, and stren^^th of the horse are most concerned. 

We commence with the upper portion, of which the fore extremity, the shoulder, 
is seen at G, p. 68. 

THE SHOULDER. 

The teapula or shoulder-blade, situated forward on the side of the chest, is a bone 
of a somewhat triangular shape, with its apex or narrowest point downward, and its 
broad and thin expansion upward. The point of the shoulder lies opposite to the first 
and second ribs; the hinder expansion of the base reaches as far bacx as the seventh 
lib ; it therefore extends obliquely along the chest. It is divided, externally, into two 
unequal portions by a ridge or spine running through almost the whole of its extent, 
and designed, as will be presently seen, for the attachment of important moscles. 
Hie broad or upper part having no muscles of any consequence attached to it, is 
terminated bv cartilage. 

lie shoulder-blade is united to the chest by muscle alone. There Is one large 
mnaele, with very remarkable tendinous fibres and of immense strength (Ae aerratuB 
mofor, greater saw-shaped muscle), attached to the chest, and to the extensive smoodi 
intemal surface of the shoulder-blade, and by which, assisted, or rather strengthened^ 
by the muscles jf tiie breast, the weight of the body is supported, and the shock of 
the widest leap, or the most rapid motion, sustained. Had there been a bony nnioD 
between the shoulder and the body, the vital parts contained in the chest could not 
have endured the dreadful shock which they would occasionally have experienced ; 
nor coold any bone have long remained whole if exposed to such violence. The 
mnscles within the shoulder-blade act as powerful and safe springs. They ^ield, as 
fitf as necessary, to the force impressed upon them. By their graulual yielding they 
destroT the violence of the shock, and then by their elastic power, immediately regain 
their umner situation. 

SPRAIN OF THE SHOULDER. 

Tliese muscles are occasionally injured by some unexpected shock. Althongh in 
not more than one case in twenty is the famer right when he talks of his Aoulder- 
lameness, yet it cannot be denied, that the muscles of the shoulder are occasionally 
sprained. This is effected oflener by a slip or side-fall, than by fair, although violent 
exertion. It is of considerable importance to be able to distinguish this shoulder- 
lameness from injuries of other parts of the fore extremity. There is not much 
tsodemess, or heat, or swelling. It is a sprain of muscles deeply seated, and where 
these symptoms of injury are not immediately evident. If, on standing before the 
hone, and looking at Uie size of the two shoulders, or rather their points, one shoold 
appear evidently larger than the other, this must not be considered as indicative of 

rin of the muscles of the shoulder. It probably arises from bruise of the point of 
shoulder, which a slight examination will determine. 
The symptoms, however, of shoulder-lameness can scarcely be mistaken; and, 
when we relate them, the farmer will recollect that they very seldom occurred when 
die village smith pointed to the shoulder as the seat of disease, and punished the 
ammal to no purpose. In sprain of the shoulder the horse evidently suffers extreme 
pain while moving, and, the muscle underneath being inflamed and tender, he will 
extend it as little as possible. He will drag hi$ toe alnng the ground. It is in the 
lifting of the foot that the shoulder is principally moved. If the foot is lifled hig^, 
let the horse be ever so lame, the shoulder is little, if at all affected. In sprain of me 
^k sinews, it is only when the horse is in motion that the injured^ parts are pat to 
Boct pain ; the pain is greatest here when the weight rests on the limb in shooldef- 
fmmiws y and there it a peenliar qniokness in catching up the limb the moment tiie 
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weight is thrown on it. This is particularly evident when the horse is going down 
bill, and the injured limb bears an additional portion of the weight. In the stable, 
too, when, in other cases, the horse points or projects one foot Mfore the other, that 
foot is osaally flat on the ground. In shoulder-lameness, the toe alone rests on the 
ground. Hie circumstance which most of all characterises this affection is, that 
when the foot is lifted and then brought considerably forward the horse will express 
▼exy great pain, which he will not do if the lameness is in the foot or the leg. Tliis 
pdnt nas been longer dwelt upon, in order that the reader may be enabled to pot to 
ue test the many cases of shoulder-lameness, which exist only in the tmagitpafy^ of 
the groom or the farrier. 

In sprain of the internal muscles of the shoulder, few local measures can be adopted. 
The horse should be bled from the vein on the inside of the arm Tthe plate vein), 
becanse the blood is then abstracted more immediately from the inflamed part. A 
doee of physic should be given, and fomentations applied, and principally on die 
inside of the arm, close to me chest, and the horse should be kept as quiet as poMible. 




inflammation* The pegging of the shoulder (puncturing the skin, and blowing into 
the cellular structure l^neath until it is considerably puffed up) is another me of 
ignorance and barbarity. 

SLANTING DIRECTION OF THE SHOULDER. 

The lessening or breaking of the shock, from the weight being thrown yidently on 
tiie fove legs, is ^ected in another way. It will be observed, that (see G and J, ^ 
^) the shoaldei4ilade and the lower bione of the shoulder are not connected tonte 
IB a straifffat line, but form a very considerable angle with each other. Tliis will bt 
movs evident from the following cut, which represents the fore nnd *»i«Mi extremitiei 
in the dtoationB which they occupy in Uie horse. * 




angular construction of the limbs reminds us of the similar arrangement of As 
tprings of a carriage, and the ease of motion, and almost perfect freedom from Joltiiigb 
which are thereby obtained. 
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It must not perhaps be said, that the fonn of the spring was borrowed from this 
eonstruction of the limbs of the horse, but the effect of the carriage-spring b^atifolly 
iHustrates the connexion of the different bones in the extremities of this qaadmped. 

Tlie obliquity or slanting direction of the shoulder effects other very useful pni^ 
poses. That the stride in the gallop, or the space passed over in the trot, may be 
extensiTe, it is necessary that the fore part of the animal should be considerably ele- 
vated. The shoulder, by means of the muscles which extend from it to the inferior 
part of the limb, is the ^and agent in effecting this. Had the bones of the shoulder 
been placed more upright than we see them, they could not then have been of the 
length which the^ now are, — their connexion with the chest could not have been so 
secare,^— and their movements upon each other would have been comparativelT 
restricted. The slightest inspection of the preceding cut, or of that at page 68, will 
show that, just in proportion as the point of the shoulder is brought forward and ele- 
vated, will be the forward action and elevation of the limb, or the space passed over 
at every effort. 

The slanting shoulder accomplishes a most useful object The muscles extending 
from the shoulder-blade to the lower bone of the shoulder are the powers by whieE 
motion is given to the whole of the limb. The extent and energy of that motion 
depend much on the force exerted or the stren^ of the muscle ; but there are dr- 
cnmstances in the relative situations of the different bones which have far grealer 
influence. 

Let it be supposed that, by means of a lever, some one is endeavouring to raise a 
certain weight. 

A is a lever, resting or turning on a pivot B ; C is the weight to be raised ; and D 
is the power, or the situation at which the power is applied. If the str^igth k 
applied in a direction perpendicular to the lever, as represented by the lineK« the 
power which must be exerted can easily be calculated. 

A B 




In proportion as the distance of the power from the pivot or centre of motion 
exoeeas that of the weight from the same place, so will oe the advantage gained. 
The power here is twice as far from the centre as the weight is, and therefore advaiw 
vantage is gained in the proportion of two to one : or if the weiffht is equal to 300]be.| 
a force of lOOlbs. will balance it If the direction in which the power is applied k 
altered, and it is in that of the line F, will lOOlbs. effect the purpose 1 No ; nothing 
like it How, then, is the necessary power to be calculated i Tlie line of directios 
must be prolonged, until another line, falling perpendicularly from the lever, and 
commencing at the centre of motion, will cut it ; and the length of that line will give 
the actoal effect of the strength employed. Now, this new line is but half as long 
as the distance of the weight from the centre of motion, and therefore advantage is 
lost in the proportion oJT two to one ; or a strength e(}oal to 4001bs. must be exerted 
to raise the 2001b8., and so on in proportion to the deviation from the right or perpeiH 
dienlar line. 

Let the shoulder of the horse be considered. The point of the shoulder — the 
dioQlder joint — is the pivot or centre of motion ; the \ef attached to the bone of the 
arm is the weight; the shoulder-blade being more fixed is the part whence the power 
emanates ; ana the muscles extending from the one to the other are the lines in whieh 
that power is exerted. These lines approai^h much more nearly to a perpendicular 
in the oblique than in the upright Shoulder (see cut). In the upright one« the shoul- 
dsp-blade and the bone of the arm are almost in a straight line, and the real action 
tnd power of the muscle are most strangely diminished. In this point of view the 
obliqae shoulder is most important It not only gives extensive action, but facili^ 
9f eelion. The power of &e mnsclei is mors than doubled by being exerted in a 
mb spproaehing so moch nearer to a perpendionlar. 
99* Sa 
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Tbere is yet another adTantage of the oblique shoulder. The point of the thowMer 
is projected forward ; and therefore the pillars which support the tore-part of Uie hone 
are likewise placed proportionably forward, and they have less weight to cany. 
They are exposed to less concussion, and especially concussion in rapid action. The 
horse is also much safer ; for haying less weight situated before the pillais of sup- 
port, he is not so likely to have the centre of gravity thrown before ana beyond them 
by an accidental trip ; or, in other words, he is not so likely to fall ; and he rides mifon 
pleasantly, for there is far less weight bearing on the hand of the rider, and annoyisg 
and tiring him. It likewise unfortunately happens that nature, as it were to supply 
the deficiency of action and of power in an upright shoulder, has sccumulated on it 
more muscle, and therefore the upright shoulder is proverbially thick and cloddy ; 
and the muscles of the breast which were designed to strengthen the attachment of 
the shoulders to the chest, and to bind them together, must, when the point of the 
shoulder lies backward, and under the horse, be proportionably thickened and 
strengthened, and the horse is thus still more heavy before, more unpleasant, and 
more unsafe to ride. 

Then, ouffht every horse to have an oblique shoulder 1 No ! The qoestibn has 
relation to £o6e horses that are designed to ride pleasantly, or from which extensive 
and rapid action is required. In them it has been said that an oblique shoulder m 
indispensable : but there are others which are seldom ridden ; whose pace b slow, 
and who have nothing to do but to throw as much weight as possible into the collar. 
To them an upright uioulder is an advantage, because its additional thwkniBM giret 
them additional weight to throw into the collar, which the power of their hinder quar- 
ters is fully sufficient to accomplish ; and because the upright position of the shoulder 
gives that direction to the collar which enables the horse to act upon every part of it, 
sad Uiat inclination of the traces which will enable his weight or power to be moH 
advantageously employed. 

An improved breed of our heavy drauffhtrhorses has of late years been attempted, 
and with mnch success. Sufficient uprightness of shoulder is retained for the pnrposei 
of draught, while a slight degree of obliquity has materially quickened the pace and 
improvra the appearance. 

Above its junction with the humerus, or lower division of the limb, the shoulder- 
blade forms what is called the point of the shoulder. There is a round blunted pro- 
jection, best seen in the cut (p. 256). The neck of the shoulder-blade there forms 3 
shallow cavity, into which the head of the next bone is received. 

The cavity is shallow because extensive motion is required, and because both of 
the bones being so moveable, and the motion of the one connected so much with that 
of the other, dislocation was less likely to occur. A eapnilar li^ment, or one extend- 
inground the heads of both bones, confines them securely together. 

This joint is rarely or never dislocated ; and, should it suffer dislocation, the muscles 
of the shoulder-blade and the lower bone of the shoulder are so strong, that the reduc- 
tion of it would be impossible. The point of the shoulder, however, projecting con- 
siderably, is much exposed to injury from accident or violence. Even turning in a 
narrow stall has inflicted a serious bruise. Fomentations of warm water will usually 
remove the tenderness and lameness, but should they fail, blood should be taken from 
the plate vein, or, in very obstinate cases, a blister should be resorted to. 

A description of the principal muscles of the shoulder-blade, their situation, sttacfa- 
ments, and use, may not be uninteresting to the lover of the horse, and may guide his 
judgment as to the capability and proper form of that noble animal. 

CUT OF MUSCLES ON THE OUTSIOE OF THE SHOULOER. 

a and 5, in the following cut, represent a portion of the Trapezius muscle attadied 
to tlie longer bones of the withera broadly and strongly and to the ligament and faseiv 
of the neck (a portion of which is seen at 6), narrowing below, terminating almost is 
a point, and inserted into a tubercle on the spine or ridge of ^e shoulder-blade. It 
occupies the space between the withers and the upper part of the shoulder-blade, and 
is large and strong in proportion to the height of the withers, and the slanting of the 
shoulder. Its use is evidently to elevate and support the scapula — to raise it, and 
likewise to draw it backward ; therefore, constituting one of the most important nns- 
eles connected witii the action of the horse, and illustrating the advantage of high 
withera and a slanting shoulder. A portion of it is represented as turned bark, is 



MUSCLES ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE SHOULDEE. SfiO 

otdai ta show othat maBcles beDMth. A moment'* inspection will eoaviDce Am 
mder Ibkt •llluHigli a low forehand and thick shoulder ue veij pioperij ohjected to, 
yet still tome fulneBB and fleahiiHss 
are neceaaaTf , even aboat the with- 
ers ; otherwise, although there maj 
be heifrfat of withers, and obUqnity 
of ahoiuder, to give extenaiTe actiMi, 
there will not ^ sufficient mntcnlar 
power to worii the msehiu with 
Mther quickness or continuance. 

At c is a portion of the lewalor 
hamtri (the raiser of the shoulder), ' 
descending from the tubercle of die 
head (see cut, page 68], and from 
the base of the tempoial bone, and 
attaching itself to the first four bones 
of the neck, and to the lieament of 
the neck; inserting itsalf into tlw 




del, anf those about Uie point of Ihs 
shoulder, and at length terminating 
in a ridge on the body of the homenis, 
arising from the greater tubsrele. It 
is a muBole of immenss' power snt) 
great utility, raising and drawing 
forward the shoulder and the arm, 
or, when these are fixed, torning the 
head and neck if oite only acts, and 
depressing them if the masolee on 
hoth sides act at the same time. 

At li is a portion of the lemAM 
magma moscle, between the shonlder 
ana side of the chest, and constitulii^ 
the bulk of the lower part of the 
neck. It is deeply Mated, arisinfr 
from the foatth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh bones of the neck anterioriy, 
and attached posterioriy to the right 
first ribs. All its flbres tcml towards 
and are inserted into the inner sat- 
face of the ahoulder, and by means 
of them the shonldei i* attached to 
the chest, and the immense weight 
in obviatiiig coneuasion, has already 

When the hoiae is standing, this muscle occasionally dischargee another important 
fODCtiiKi. The shoulders and less are then rendered fixed points by the wugfat <i the 
body, and this muscle exerts all its power in dilating the cavity of the cheat, and 
diaa materially assists in the act of breathing, llierefore, aa was stated when that 
disease was treated of, a horse tabouiing under inflammation of the lonffs will obsti- 
DBtely stand night and day, in order that he may obtain the assistance of this muscle 
- I ^ • ! g become laborioas and painfiil ; and for the same ic 



of Um body snpported. The use 
baa ^oken of. 



in taapiiation, which is became 
that we regard his lying down ai 
■bows u Uiat the breaoiing is sc 



At e is a small portion of the splenius muscle, which was spoken of whan the neck 
was described, p. 159. 

/ npieaenta a mnacle sometimes described as a portion of the levalor hamm, or 
MratOT of the ahoulder, arising from the nipple-shaped proeeas or tubercle of the 
tamponl bone, ninninf^ down the somewhat lateral but fore pan of the neck, inaerled 
into the upper and middle pan of the lower bone of the ahoulder, and thence con* 
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timwd down to the urn. Its office is to bend lite heed ; or, the bead and neck bebf 
fixed, to eleTite mod bring forimrd the arm. It U in powerful iction whm tbe bona 
ia nnming at hie apeed, with the head projected. 

At j ia a portion of the iterru maxiuant, or matde common to tbe fore part of tta 
chest and the lower jaw, and described at p. 169. 

k dengnates the priocipal portion of tbia musde, extending liam tbe sbci«ild«r to the 
hmneTua, and employed in drawing thia bone towards tbe ahouldei-Jilade, Utd bendiag 
the whole of the limb. Eiceedin|^j powerful action ia required from thia mnack; 
therefore it ia Terj tendioona, and inaerted in anch a diieetioii aa to net with giaU 
mechanical advantase, and that adTWilage incteaaed in propovtiDa to the ■^■"■tf 
position of tbe ehooMer. 

"Hie maecle i, antea tpinaha, ia aitnated on tbe outer and anterior part irf the ■honldctf 
below and behind the muscle next mentiorted; and ita office ia to extend tbe bnmonia 
on the acapnia. It ia alao attached to tbe greater tubercle of the hmnsms, and to a 
bonj ridge exiendine from it to the capsular-llgament of tbe Bhonlder-jaint. Iti 
aelion ia to aadit in flezioQ of the hnmerus, and to gire it a motion oatwanla. 

Ilie muscle j, poitta ipinaiia, behind the apim or ridge, occupies that apaca of tha 
riionlder, and is tiuerted into the outer and upper head of tbe bone. It draws this 
bone outward and upward. , 

At A, is a muscle common to the breast and the shoalder-blade, and called thtftf 
lMali$ parrut. It aiiaea from the breast-bone, and reaches to the corering ti Ibe 
•haalde>joint, and the mnacles ^ the shoulder. Ita action, in common with that ef 
a latver muscle, seen at m, lb gnat ptxtiml, is to draw the bead of the shoulder bach- 
WBid, and alao the lower part <^ the shoulder-blade, and to give tbe latter a men ap- 
i^t poaition. 

At f , ia the tendon of a verv important Dinscle, the txtttuor hngtu of the tm. 
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arinnf from tbe ahoulder-blade and the lower bone of the shoulder, and likewtM 
, attached to tbe point of the elbow by a reiy atKM| 

This cut represents the muscles on the inside of iht 
shoulder and fore-arm. o is a verv prominent one. It '» 
called the peclaralii Iranmemit (the muscle crossing the 
breast). It arises from tbe first four bones of the stemnu, 
and runs across to the inner part of the arm ; it is aim 
attached to the inferior part of ^e bodjp of the humen*, 
and to the fascia covering the arm, and reaching a con- 
siderable way down the arm. The use of this muscle is 
obvious and important. It binds the arm to the side of 
tbe horse ; it keeps the legs straight before the borat 
when he is at speed, that the weight of the bodj may be 
received on them in a direction most easj and safe to lbs 
horse and to the rider, and most advantageous for the (nil 
plaj of all the muscles concerned in progression. Con- 
sidering the unerenness of surface over which a hofss 
ottea passes, and (he rapid turaings which are aometimM 
necessarj, these muscles have enough to do; and whsB 
the animal is pushed beyond bis sti«iigth, and thsaa 
muscles are wearied, and the forelegs spread out, tad 
the horse is "aJi lAroai" the confused and nnpleasaat 
maniter of going, and the sudden falling-off in speed, am 
well known to everj rider. Mr. Percivall very pruMcIf 
observes, that this mascle has probably more to do n 
enabling the arm to auppoft weight than to pn it 
motion. 

THE HUMESUS, OR LOWER BONE OF THE SHOULD^ 

Forming a joint with the ahonlder-blade, at the point of the sbonlder, ia the ii— w. 
It i« a abnt, atnnv bone, slantiDg backward in an cpponta diieetwn to Iha •heoMa^ 
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blade. At the upper part it has a large round head, received into the shallow cavity 
of the shoulder-blade ; or, as Mr. Perciyall has graphically described it, ^ it is the 
seffment of a globe, smooth and polished, evidently for the purpose of playing like a 
spherical hinge within the cup-lilce concavity occupying the place of the apex of the 
scapula. There are no two bones in the skeleton whose articular connexion is of a 
nature to admit more varied and extensive motion than exists between the scapula and 
the humerus. If we attempt to lift a horse's fore-leg, we cannot merely bring it for- 
ward and backward, but we can also, to a considerable extent, make it perform a sort 
of rotatory motion, in consequence of the mobility existing in thi» joint between the 
socket of the scapula and the head of the humerus.'** It has several protuberances 
for the insertion of muscles, and is terminated below by two cofufy/et, or beads, which 
in firont receive the principal bone of the arm between them, as in a groove, thus add- 
ing to the security and strength of the joint, and limiting the action of this joint and 
of the limb below to mere bending and extension, without any side motion. Farther 
behind, these heads receive the elbow deep between them, in order to give more 
extensive actioin to the arm. In a well-formed horse, this bone can scarcely be too 
short, in order that the fore-less may be as forward as possible, for reasons already 
stated, and because, when the lower bone of the shoulder is long, the shoulder must 
be too upright. Dislocation can scarcely occur in either of the attachments of the 
bone, and tracture of it is almost impossible. The lower bone of the shoulder and 
the shoulder-blade are by horsemen confounded together, and included under the 
appellation of the thoulder, and in compliance with general usage, we have described 
Ihem as combining to form the shoulder. 

Among the muscles arising from the humerus, are two lAiort and very strong ones, 
sesn at r and «, p. 259, the fint proceeding from the upper part of this bone to the 
elbofw, and the second from the internal part, and likewise going to the elbow, and 
both of them being powerful agents in extending the leg. 

In fioDt, at y, is one of the muscles of the humerus, the exUnud one employed in 
beadiBg the arm, arising from the inner and back part of the neck and body of the 
himienis, turning obliquely round that bone, and inserted into the inner and upper part 
of the bone of me aroi. 

THE ARM. 

The mrm extending from the elbow to the knee ^see K and L, p. 68, and also eut, 
V. 959), consists, in the young horse, of two distinct bones. The lonv and firont 
bone, called tiie radius^ is nearly straight, receiving into its upper end the lower 
beads of the humerus ; and the lower eml corresponding with the upner layer of the 
bones of the knee. The short and hinder bone is called the ulna. It nas a very long 
and powerful projection, received between the heads of the humerus, and called tiie 
elbow ; it then stretches down, narrowing by degrees (see L, p. 68, and the cut, p. 
959) to below the middle of the front bone, where it terminates in a point. The two 
bones are united together by cartilage and ligament; but these are by degrees 
absoibed and changed to bone, and before the horse becomes old the whole of the arm 
eoMBsts of one bone only. 

It will be perceived that, from the slanting direction of the humerus, the weight of 
the horse, and the violence of the concussion, will be shared between the radiui and 
the wMo, and therefore less liable to injure either. The circumstance, also, of so 
■Midi weight and jar being communicated to them, will account for the extensive and 
paeoliaily strong union between these bones in the younff horse ; the speedy inflam- 
mation of the uniting substance and absorption of it, and the substitution of bone, and 
eomplete bony union between the radius and ulna, in the old horse. The immense 
wades that are attached to the point of the elbow likewise render it necessary that 
the union between these bones should be very strong. 

Tlie arm is a most important part of the horse, as will be seen when we describe 
the moaoles that belong to it. The muscles q, r, and #, proceeding from the shoulder- 
blade and the humerus, and inserted into the elbow, have been already spoken of. 
Tbey are the grand aoents in extending the arm ; and in proportion to the power 
which tiiey exert, will be the quickness and the length of the stride. The strength 
of ihm hofse, so far as his fore-limbs are concerned, principally resides here. Then 

* Yeterinsrisn, vol. xv. p. 907. 
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there will natoiall j be a lar^ and mnscular arm, and such a formation of the limb, 
andparticalarly of the elbow, as will enable these muscles to act with most adTantase. 

The principle of the lever (referred to at p. 857) is here beautifully applicable. 
The elbow-joint is the centre of motion ; the whole of the lower part of the leg is the 
weight to be rai^ ; and the power by which it is to be raised in one act of progres- 
sion, the extending of the limb, is the muscles inserted into the elbow. In proportion 
ks the weight is more distant than the power from the centre of motion, as it is in the 
construction of this limb, so will be the greater degree of energy requisite to be exerted. 
Supposing that the weight, taking the knee to be the centre of it, is eighteen inches 
from the elbow-joint — ^that the limb weighs 60lb8., and that the elbow projects two 
inches from the joint— then an energy equal to nine times tiie weight, or M&bs., will 
be needed to move and extend the limb, because the weight is nine times farther from 
the centre of motion than the power is. If in another horse the point of the elbow 
projects three inches from the joint, the weight of the leg remaimn^ the same, onlv 
six times ^e force, or 360lbs., will be required, making a difference in, or saTiiiff or, 
muscular action, equal to 1801bs. in each extension of the arm. If a few poonb in 
the weight of the nder tell so much for or asainst the horse in a loiig race, tnis saving 
of power must make an almost incalculable difference ; and thererore, judges of the 
horse rightly attach so much importance to the depth of the elbow, or the projection 
of the point of the elbow from the joint. 

When describing the proper obliquity of the shoulder, it vras stated that the power 
was exerted with most advantage in a line perpendicular to the arm of the krrer, and 
that the slightest deviation from that line was manifestly disadvantageoos. If the 
reader will examine the cut, he will perceive that muscles from the ahonlder and tbe 
bone of the arm take a direction much nearer to a perpendicular line in the long tibin 
in the short elbow, and therefore act with proportionably greater advantage ; anaif tbiB 
advantage from the direction in which the pjower is applied to that which we gni 
from the increased length of the bone is considered, it will be plain that the additioB 
of one-third to the len^ or projection of the elbow would be attended by a aavinff of 
one-half in the expeimiture of muscular power. There is, however, a limit toduf. 
In proportion as the elbow is lengthened, it must move over a greater space in orin 
to give the requisite extension to the limb ; and consequently the muscles which set 
upon it must be lengthened, otherwise, although the action might be easy it wooM 
be confined. There must be harmony of proportion in the different parts of the limb, 
but a deep elbow, within a certain range, is always connected with increased power 
of action. 

The elbow is sometimes fractured. If the animal is placed in the hands of a skiHal 
veterinarian, although the chances of cure are certainly against the horse, yet the 
owner needs not to despair. The treatment of fracture of the elbow-joint will be con- 
sidered in its proper place. 

Enlargements sometimes appear about the elbow, either the consequence of a violent 
blow, or from the calkins of the shoes injuring this part when the horse sleeps with 
his legs doubled under him. If a seton is passed through the tumour, it will some- 
times rapidly diminish, and even disappear; but if it is of considerable magnitode, 
the skin should be opened along the middle of the swelling, and the tumour dissected 
out 

The elbow-joint is sometimes punctured, either accidentally, or through the brutality 
of the groom or carter. The swelling is often rapid and extensive, and fatal inlhm- 
mation may ensue. Rest, and the closure of the wound, are the most impoftant 
considerations. 

Inhere are other muscles of the fore-arm employed in extending the limb. At r, 
page 259, is the principal one, called the exteruormetaearjH. It is attached superioilj 
to the outer and fore parts of the external condyle of tne humerus, and also to the 
capsular ligament, ana inferiorly to the antero-superior part of the great metacarpal 
bone. Its superior attachments are principally fleshy, with a few tendinous fibres 
interposed. These diminish towards the centre, but a little lower down is a tendoB, 
round at its origin, but ^dually growing flat and expanding in breadth towards lis 
termination. Its office is to extend the leg. 

The next muscle in situation and importance is seen at «o, and called tbe [jfiawr 
pedii. It rises from the fore part of the external coi^yle of ihe humerus, and pusHi 
its course down the leg, and expanding after it has passed the fedock, it serves the 
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purpose of a capsular luiment,coyeriiig and adhering to the paatem jomte. Its office 
IS to extend the foot and paeterna, and, at the same time, to assist in the extension of 
the knee. 

At tf, p«ige 359, is the tendon of another extensor muscle, and at z a curious ohliqoe 
oae, passing over the tendon of or, confining it in its situation, and likewise Mgiating 
in extending or straightening the leg. 

Hie muscles employed in bending the leg are both numerous and powerful. Two 
of the superficial ones are given in the cut, page 360. Tlie first is at /, page 959 ; 
it is also seen at b, page 259. It is called the JUxor tneditu tnetaearpif because its 
office is to bend the leg. The other is seen at v, page 359. It is called the Jlexor 
wtdaearpi exiemut, and is also designed to flex the leg. 

The internal flexor is seen at e. Its office is also to bend the leg. 

A portion of one of the most powerful of the flexor muscles, and powerful indeed 
Ihey most be, is delineated at c, page 359. It is the JUxor hradiiL It rises from the 
extremity of the ridge of the shoulder-blade in the form of a large and round tendon, 
which runs between two prominences in the upper part of the firont of the lower bone 
of the shoulder, and in as perfect a groove or pulley as art ever contrived. This 
groove is lined with smooth cartilage ; and between it and the tendon there is a secre- 
oon of oily fluid, so that the tendon may play freely in the pully without Motion. 
Having escaped from this pully, and passed the head of the lower bone of the riioul- 
der, the cord swells out into a round fleshy body, slill containing many tendinous 
fibres. ^ Deeply seated, it contributes materially to Uie bulk of the front of Uie arm, 
and is inserted into the head and neck of the bone of tiie arm, and likewise into dae 
gynlar ligament of the elbow-joint. It is the muscle by which, almost alone, the 
whole of the leg below the arm is bent, and carried forward and upwud. 

It sets at great disadvantage. It is inserted into the ve^ head of the bone of the 
aim, WMMi expanded even upon the joint Then the power is applied almost close to 
the eentre or motion, while the weight to be raised is far distant from it. The power 
is thirty times nearer the centre ot motion than is the weight; and, calculating as 
befiare, the«wei^ht of the arm and the rest of the limb at GOlbs., it must act with a 
foroe of thirty times sixty, or 1 SOOlbs. In addition to this, the line of the direction of the 
force strangely deviates from a perpendicular. The direction of the muscle is nearly 
the same as that of the limb, and the mechanical disadvantage is almost incalculably 
great. If it is calculated at only ten times more, this muscle, and its feeble coadju- 
tora, act with a force often times 1800, or 18,0001b8. 

Why this almost incredible expenditure of muscular power 1 That the beauty of 
the limb might be preserved, and the joint be compact. If the tendon had been 
inserted half-way down the arm, the elbow-jdnt would have offered a very unsightly 
appearance. 

Beauty of form, however, is the least result of this conformation. Extensive and 
rapid motion are among the excellences of the horse. He is valuable in proportion 
as he has them combine witii stoutness ; and by this conformation of the limb could 
he alone obtain them. Therefore the tendon is at first unusually strong; it plavs 
through the natural but perfect pulley of the bone of the arm without friction; me 
body of the muscle is mixed with tendinous fibres, and the insertion into the fore-arm 
is very extensive, lest the application of such immense force should tear it from its 
adhesions. There is sufficient strength in the apparatus ; the power may be safely 
applied at this mechanical disadvantage ; and it is applied close to the ioint to give 
an extent and rapidity of motion which could not otherwise have been obtained, and 
without which the horse would have been comparatively useless. 

At the back of the arm are other flexor muscles of great power, to bend the lower 
portions of the limb. Two of them have been descrioed belonging to the arm and 
the leg, sjod some very peculiar ones acting on the feet must not he amiUed, Only a 
small portion of one of them can be seen in our cut, p. 359, at 1. 

Tlie first is the flexor pedis perforatum It is deeply seated in the posterior part of 
the ann, where, with the pertorans, it forms a thick fleshy mass, tne tendons issu- 
ing from which are adapted to the convexity and concavity of each other. As it 
descends along the bone of the arm, it becomes tendinous ; and, approaching the 
kase, it is bound down by arches or bands of ligament, that it may not stsrt in sud- 
den and violent action. Proceeding from the knee, it widens, and partly wraps 
nmud the tendon of the perforating musde, and they run down together in contact, 
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yet not adhering ; freely playing over each other, and a mncoas iloid obyiating all 
motion. Both of them are incloaed in a sheath of dense cellnlar suhstance, attncfaed 
to them by numerous fibrils ; and they are likewise supported by various ligamentoM 
expansions. 

Near the fetlock the tendon still further expands, and forms a complete ring rouid 
the tendon of the perforating muscle. This is seen at J, p. 113. The use of this 
will be be«t explained when the fetlock is treated of. 

The perforated tendon soon aderwards divides, and is inserted into the snmller 
and larger pastern bones, and serves to flex or bend the fetlock and joints, as it had 
previously assisted in the flexion of the knee. 

The JUxor perforans muscle has nearly the same ori^n as the perforatos; but it 
continues muscular farther down the arm than it, and lies before it. At the knee its 
tendon passes, like the perforatus, under strong jigamentary arches, which confine it 
in its situation. It then becomes round, and is partly enveloped in the perforatot, 
and at the feUock is entirely surrounded by it. It emerges from the perforatos when 
that tendon divides, and continues its progress alone after the other has inserted itsdf 
into the pasterns, and, passing over the navicular bone, is broadly implanted into tht 
posterior cavity of the foot. 

It is suflSciently plain that the arm should be large and muscular, otherwise it could 
not discharge all these duties. Horsemen differ on a variety of other points, bat heia 
they are agreed. A full and swelling fore-arm is the characteristic of every thoroagfa- 
bred horse. Whatever other good points the animal may possess, if the arm is ns^ 
row in front and near the shoulder, flat on the side, and altogether deficient in ma^ 
cular appearance, that horse is radically defective. He can neither raise his knee lor 
rapid action, nor throw his legs sufficiently forward. 

The arm should likewise be lon^. In proportion to the length of the ntosde is 
the degree of contraction of which it is capable ; and in proportion also to the dem 
of contraction will be the extent of motion in the limb beneath. A racer, wiu t 
short arm, would be sadly deficient in stride ; a hunter, with the same defect, wonU 
not be able to double his legs well under him in the leap. There is, however, a 
medium in this, and the advantage of length in the arm will depend on the use to 
which the horse is applied. The ladv*s horse, the cavalry horse, every hone in 
which prancing action is esteemed a beauty, and in which utility is, to a certain 
degree, sacrificed to appearance, must not be too long in the arm. If he is Ions 
there, he will be proportionably short in the leg ; and although this is an undoubted 
excellence, whether speed or continuance is regarded, the short leff will not give the 
grand and imposing action which fashion may require. In addition to this, a hone 
with short legs may not have quite so easy action as another whose length is in the 
shank rather than in the arm. 

THE KNEE. 

The Knee (M, p. 68, and cut, p. 256), answering to tlie human wrist, constitutes 
the joint or joints between the arm and the shank or leg ; and is far more complicated 
than any joint that has been yet considered. Beside the lower heads of the none of 
the arm, and the upper heads of the three bones of the leg, there are no less than 
six other bones interposed, arranged in two rows, three in each row, and the seventh 
placed behind. 

What was the intention of this complicated structure 1 A joint between the elbow 
and the fetlock was absolutely necessary to the action of the horse. An inflexible 
pillar of that length could scarcely have been lifted from the ground, much less far 
enough for rapid or safe motion. It was likewise necessary, that the interposing 
joint should be so constituted as to preserve this part of the limb in a straight direc- 
tion, and possess sufficient strength to resist all common work and accidents. Beinff 
in a straight direction, the shock or jar between the ends of the bones of the arm m 
the leg would be dreadful, and would speedily inflict irreparable injury. The heads 
of all bones are covered with elastic cartila^, in order to protect them from injury by 
concussion ; but this would be altogether insufficient here. Six distinct bones trs 
therefore placed here, each covered above and below by a thick coatin? of cartilage, 
connectedf together by strong ligaments, but separated by interposed fluids and meai- 
branes. The concussion is thus spread over the whole of them — shared by the 
whole of them ; and, by the peculiarity of their connexion, rendered harmless. 
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TbflM six distiiiet bones, united to each other by niunerons and powerful liffameiitSy 
will also afford a far stronger joint than the apposition of any two bones, nowerar 
perfect and strong miffht be the capsular ligament, or by whatever o^ier ligaments it 
ndgfat be strengthened. In addition to the connexion bletween the individnal bones, 
dim IB a perfect capsular ligament here, extending from the bone of the arm to those 
of the leg; and the result of the whole is, that me hardest work and the severest 
aecidents produce little deformity, and no dislocation in the knee : nor do the shocks 
and jars of many a year cause inflammation or disease. It is an undeniable fact, 
tlat such is the perfect construction of this joint, and to so great a degree does it 
lessen concussion, that the injuries resulting from hard work are, almost without an 
eioeption, found below the knee, which seems to escape the injuries of the hock. 
TiMie IB a remarkable difference in the effects of work on the knee and the hock. 
The knee is subject to enormous concussion in its strict sense. The hock to a some- 
what different work. The knee altogether escapes bony enlareements and inflam- 
mations of the ligaments, like spavins ; and^ what is more remarkable, it also escapes 
Hm damages to which the anterior fetlock is liable from precisely the same concussioD 
as the knee. 

Hie seventh bone, the trapezium, so called from its quadrangular figure, is placed 
(see M9 p. 68) behind the others, and does not bear the slightest portion of die weight. 
It, however, is exceedingly useful. Two of the flexor muscles, already described, 
proceed from the bone of the arm, and are inserted into it; and being thus thrown 
off the limb, have a less oblique direction eiven to them, and, therefore, according to 
the principle of the lever, act with considerably more power. It is also useful in 
another way. As the tendons of the various muscles descend the limbs, they are 
tied down, as we have described, by strong lisamentous bands : this is wticiuarly 
the ease in the neighbourhood of the joints. The use of it is evident The exten- 
sor tendons, which lie principally on the front of the leg, are prevented from starting 
and ttienffthened and assisted in their action ; but the flexor tendons which are at the 
back womd be liable to friction, and their motion impeded, if they were bound down 
too tightly. This projecting bone prevents the annular or ring-like ligament from 
pressmg too closely on the main flexor tendons of the foot; and, while it leaves them 
room to play, leaves room likewise for a little bag filled with mucus to surround them, 
which mucus oozing slowly out, supplies the course of the tendons with a flnid that 
prevents much injurious fnction. 

The knee should be broad. It should present a very considerable widA, compared 
with ^e arm above, or the shank below. In nroportion to the breadth of the knee 
is the niace for the attachment of muscles, and for the accumulation of liframentous 
expansions and bands. In proportion to the breadth of the knee there win be mors 
strength ; and likewise the oirection of some muscles will be less oblique, and the 
course of others vrill be more removed from the centre of motion, in either of which 
cases much power will be gained. 

KIOKEN KNEE& 

Tlie treatment of broken knees is a subject of considerable importance, for many 
horses are sadly blembhed, and others are destroyed, by wounds in the knee^oint. 
llie horse, when falling, naturally throws his knees forward ; they receive all his 
weight and are sometimes very extensively lacerated. The first thing to be done is, 
by very careful washing with warm water, to cleanse the wound from all gravel and 
^t. It must then be ascertained whether the joint is penetrated. The grating of 
the probe on one of the bones of the knee, or the depth to which the probe enters tiie 
wooiid, will too plainly indicate that the joint has been opened. Should any doubt 
exist, a linseed-meal poultice must be applied. This will at least act as a foments- 
tioB to the wound, and will prevent or abate inflammation ; and when, twelve hoars 
ifWrwaids, it is taken off, the iynovia or yctn^oi/, in the form of a glairy. Yellowish, 
HaoBpueBt fluid, will be seen, if the capsular ligament has been penetrated. Should 
dooht remain after ^e first poultice, a second ought to be applied. 

It hsvinff been ascertained that the interior of the joint is not injured, attention 

WNt be paid to the wound that is actually made. The horse should wear a enidle 

le pfswent his getthig at the wound. A stimulatiiig applieatton— the oommon blaek- 

ofl of the &nier is as good as any— ehould be lightly applied eveiy day until healthy 

S3 Si 
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pus it produced on the wound, and then a little fiiai's balsam will probably eflfeet a 
core. 

The opening of the joint, howerer, being ascertained, the first and immediate eaie 
is to close the orifice ; for the fluid which separated and lubricated the bones of the 
knee being suffered to escape, they will be brougrfat into contact with and will rab 
upon each other ; the delicate membrane with which they are covered will be big^y 
inflamed ; die constitution will be speedily affected, and a decree of ferer will ensue 
that will dortroy the horse : while, m the mean time, of all the tortures that can be 
inflicted on the poor animal, none can equal that which accompanies inflammation of 
the membranes lining the joints. 

The manner of closing the orifice must be left to the judgment of the Teterinaiy 
suigeon, who alone is capable of properly treating such a case. It may be effected 
by a compress enclosing the whole of the wound, and not to be removed for many 
days ; or it may be attempted by the old and generally successful method of apply- 
ing the hot iron over the wound, and particularly over the spot where the ligament 
appears to be lacerated. A poidtice may then be placed on the part, and the case 
treated as a common wound. The surgeon will find no difficulty in determining 
whether- the sharp edge of the common firing-iron should be used — as would be the 
case if the laceration is considerable, or whether the budding-iron should be resorted 
to. After the use of the cautery, the application of a blister may, in some cases, be 
•eryiceable. Should the joint^il continue to flow, the iron may be applied a second, 
or even a third time. By its application, so much swelling is producea on the imme- 
diate puncture, and in the neignoouring parts, as mechanically to dose and plug up 
the orifice. 

lit however, the openinff into the joint is extensive, and the jointnnl continnes to 
flow, and the horse is evidently suffering much pain, humanity will dictate that he 
should be destroyed. The case is hopeless. A high degree of fever will ere long 
cany him off, or the inflammation will cause a deposit of matter in the cavity of the 
joint that will produce incurable lameness. 

The pain caused by the iron is doubtless great; it is, however, necessary : but let 
no reader of **The Horse" permit the torturing experiments of the farrier to be tried, 
who will frequently injed stimulating fluids, and even oil of vitriol, into one of the 
most sensible and irritable cavities in the whole frame. 

A person well acouainted with the anatomy of the part will Judge of the proba- 
bility of a favourable result, not merely by the extent, but by the sitaarion of the 
wound. If it is low down, and opposite to the bottom row of the bones of the knee, 
a small opening into the joint will oe easily closed. A larger one needs not to cause 
despair, because there is little motion between the lower row and the bones of the 
leg. If it is high up, there is more danger, because there is more motion. If it is 
situated opposite to the union of the two rows, the result is most to be dreaded, be- 
cause between these is the principal motion of the joint, and that motion \i-ill not 
only disunite and irritate the external wound, but cause a dreadful friction between 
the bones brought into actual contact with each other, through the loss of the joint- 
oil. 

Among the various methods of treating opened knee-joint, where the lesion is very 
considerable, is one introduced by Mr. Turner, of Croydon, which must not be passed 
over in silence. The wound having been cleansed, a paste is prepared composed of 
wheaten flour and table-beer, which are stirred together and boiled for five minutes, 
or until they become of the consistence commonly used by paper-hangers. This is 
spread on the wound, and round the joint, and four inches above and below it 
Fledgets of tow are passed over this and confined in their places by means of a stock- 
ing, and over the whole is another layer, and another stocking or bandage. This is 
not removed until the joint has closed, and the synovia ceases to flow. On the second 
or third day the bandage will become dry and hard, and cause considerable pain. It 
must not be meddled with before or behind, but four longitudinal incisions may be 
made through the bandages on each side, which will sufficiently liberate the joint and 
remove the pain.* 

When the knee has been much lacerated, although the wound may be healed, some 
blemish will remain. The extent of this blemish will depend on that of the of ' ' 



* A full account of this interesting operation may be found in the Veterinarian for 1889. 
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wound, and more especially on the nature of the treatment that has been adopted. 
Eyery caustic application will destroy a portion of the skin, and leave a certain mark. 
Should the blemish be considerable, a nuld blister may be applied over the part, after 
ihe wound has healed. It will stimulate the hair to grow more rapidly and thickly 
round the scar, and particularly hair of the natural colour; and, by contracting the 
akin, it will lessen the scar itself. Many persons have great faiUi in ointments that 
are said to promote the growth of the hair. If they have this property, it must be 
from their stimulating the skin in which the roots of the hair are imbedded. These 
ointments usually contain a small portion of blistering matter, in the form of turpen- 
tine, or the Spanish-fly. The common application of gunpowder and laid may, by 
blackening the part, conceal the blemish, but can have no possible effect in quickening 
the growth of the hair. 

In examining a horse for purchase, the knees should be very strictly scrutinised. 
A small blemish on them should not induce us at once to condemn the animal for a 
bad rider, for the merest accident may throw the safest horse. A broken knee, how- 
ever, is a suspicious circumstance, and calls for the most careful observation of the 
make and action of the horse. If it is accompanied by a thick and upright shoulder, 
and leg^ far under the horse, and low slovenly action, he is unwise ymo doesi not 
take the hint. This faulty conformation has produced its natural consequence. But 
if the shoulder is oblique, and the pastern of the proper length and inclination, and 
the fore-arm strong, the good judge will not reject the animal because he may have 
been accidentally thrown. 

THE LEG. 

The part of the limb between the knee and the fetlock consists of three bones— a 
large one before, caUed the earmon or shank^ and two smaller or tj^ni bones behind 
(see N, p. 68). The shank-bone is rounded in front, and flattened, or even concave, 
behind. It is the straightest .of the long bones, as well as the most superficially 
situated, for in some parts it is covered only by the skin. The upper head is flat, 
with slight depressions corresponding with the lower row of the bones of the knee. 
The lower h€»d is differently and curiously formed. It resembles a double pulley. 
There are three elevations ; the principal one in the centre, and another on eacn side. 
Between them are two slight grooves, and these so precisely correspond with deep 
depressions and slight prominences in the upper head of the larger pastern, and are so 
enclosed and guarded by the elevated edges of that bone, that when the shank-bone 
and the pastern are fitted to each other, they form a perfect hin^. They admit of tbe 
bending and extension of the limb, but of no lateral or side motion. This is a circum- 
staoee of very great importance in a jcnnt so situated, and having the whole weight 
of the horse Uirown upon it. 

The smaller bones are placed behind the larger ones on either side. A slight pro- 
jection of the head of eacn can alone be seen in front. The heads of these bones are 
enlarged, and receive part of the weight conveyed by the lower row of the bones of 
the knee. They are united to the larger bone by the same kind of substance which 
is found in the colt between the bone of the elbow and the main bone of the arm; and 
which is designed, by its great elasticity, to lessen the concussion or Jar when the 
weight of the animal is thrown on them. They reach firom one-half to two-thirds of 
the length of the shank-bone, and, through their whole extent, are united to it by this 
substance; but, as in the elbow, from the animal being worked too soon, or too 
violently, inflammation ensues — bony matter is deposited in the room of the 
ligamentous, and a bony union takes place instead of tlie natural one. There is no 
donbt that the ease of motion is somewhat lessened by this substitution of bone, bat 
other elastic principles are probably called into more powerful action, and the value 
of the horse is not perceptibly impaired, although it is hard to say what secret injury 
may be done to the neighbouring joints, and uie cause of whicn, the lameness not 
appearing until a distant period, is not suspected. 

In this process, however, mischief does ofVen immediately extend to the nmfffa- 
booring parts. The disposition to deposit bone reaches beyond the circumscribed 
space between the larger and smaller bones of the leg, and a tumour, first callous, 
aad afterwards bony, is found, with part of its base resting on the line of miion 
b i w ee a these bones. This is called a 
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SPUNT. 

The splint is inTtriably found on the outside of the small bones and generally on 
the inside of the leg (c, p. 377). Why it should appear on the outside m the small 
bones it is difficult to explain, except that the space between these bones is oocupiad 
by an important mechanism, which will be presently described ; and, as in the ease 
of absoBSS, a natural tendency was giten to them to determine outward, that lital 
{»Tts might not be injured. The cause of their almost exclusiTe appearance on die 
uside of the leg admits of easier explanation. The inner splint-bone is placed nearer 
the centre of the weight of the body than the other, and, from the nature of its con- 
nexion with the bones of the knee, actually receives more of the wei^t than does the 
outer bone, and therefore is more liable to injury, and inflammation, and Ais con- 
sequent deposit of bony matter. The inner bone receives the whole of the wei^ 
transmitted to the small bone of the knee. It is the only support of that bone. A 
portion only of one of the bones rests on the outer splint-bone, and the wel^t is 
shared between it and the shank. In addition to this, there is the absurd piactiee of 
many smiths of raising the outer heel of the shoe to an extravagant degree, which 
throws still more of the weight of the horse on the inner splintrbone. Bony tamovs 
occasionally appear on other parts of the shank-bone, beinff the consequence of 
Tiolent blows or other external mjuries, and are commonly called splints. 

When the splint of either sort is forming, the horse is freouently lame, for the 
periosteum or membrane covering the bone is painfully stretched; but when this 
membrane has accommodated itself to the tumour that extended it, the lameness sub- 
sides, and altogether disappears, unless the splint be in a situation in which it inter- 
feres with the action of some tendon or ligament, or in the immediate neighboafhood 
of a joint Pressing upon a ligainent or tendon, it may cause inflammation of those 
substances ; or, being close to a joint, it may interfere with its action. Splints, tfaea, 
do not necessarily cause unsoundness, and may not lessen in the slightest degree the 
action or value of the horse. All depends on &eir situation. 

The treatment of splints, if it is worth while to meddle with them, is exceedingly 
simple. The hair should be closely shaved off round the tumour ; a little strong me^ 
onital ointment rubbed in for two davs ; and this followed by an active blister. If 
the splint is of recent formation, it will generally yield to this, or to a second blister. 
Should it, however, resist these applications, it can rarely be advisable to cauterise 
the part, unless the tumour materially interferes with the action of the suspensory 
liffament, or the flexor tendon ; for it not unfrequently happens, that, although the 
splint may have apparently resisted this treatment, it will afterwards, and at no 
great distance of time, begin rapidly to lessen, and quite disappear. There is also a 
natural process by which the greater part of splints disappear when the horse grows 
old. 

The hydriodate of potash, made into an ointment with lard, and a small quantity 
of mercurial ointment being added, will frequently cause the disappearance of a splinf 
of either sort. 

As for the old remedies, many of them brutal enough — bruising the splint with a 
hammer, boring it with a gimlet, chipping it off with a mallet, sawing it off, slitting 
down the skin and periosteum over it, sweating it down with hot oils, and passing 
setons over it— the voice of humanity, and the progress of science, will consigpn them 
to speedy oblivion. 

Professor Sewell has introduced a new treatment of splints, which is certainly 
ingenious, and generally successful. He removes any inflammation about the pAit 
by the use of poultices or fomentations, and then, the horse being cast, the operation 
is commenced by pinching up the skin, immediately above the bony enlargement, 
with the finger and thumb of the leA handf and with the knife, or lancet, or scissors, 
making an orifice suflicient to introduce a probe-pointed bistoury, with the edge on 
the convex side. This is passed under the skin along the whole length of the ossifi- 
cation beneath, cutting through the thickened periosteum down to the bone ; and this 
being effectually completed by drawing the knife backwards and forwards aeversl 
times, a small tape or seton is inserted, and if the tumour is of long standing, kept in 
during a few days. The operation is attended with vcrjr slight pain to the animal. 
Perhaps slight inflammation may appear, which subsides in a Tew days, if fomentatioB 
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ifl used. The inflammation being removed, the enlargement considerably subsides, 
and in many cases becomes quite absorbed.* ' 

The inside of the leg, immediately under the knee, and extending to the head of the 
inner splint-bone, is subject to injury from what is termed the tpeed^f euU A horse 
with hiffh action, and in the fast trot, violently strikes this part, either with his hoof 
or the edge of the shoe. Sometimes bony enlargement is the result ; at others, great 
heat and tenderness ; and the pain from the blow seems occasionally to be so great, 
that the horse drops as if he were shot The only remedy is to take care that no part 
<^ the shoe projects beyond the foot \ and to let the inner side of the shoe— except the 
oountry is very deep, or the horse used for hunting — have but one nail, and that near 
the toe. This part of the hoof, heins unfettered with nails, will expand when it 
comes in contact with the ground, and contract when in air and relieved from the 
pressoie of the weight of the body ; and, although this contraction is to no mat 
extent, it will be sumcient to carry the foot harmlessly by the leg. Care should like- 
wise be taken that the shoe is of equal thickness at the heel and the toe, and that the 
bearing is equal on both sides. 

Immediately under the knee, is one of those ligamentous rinffs by which the ten- 
dons are so usefully bound down and secured ; but if the hinder bone of the knee, the 
fn^tfritf m, described at p. 266, is not sufficiently prominent, this ring will confine the 
flexor tendons of the foot too tightly, and the leg will be very deficient in depth under 
the knee. This is called being tied in behw the knee (6, p. 277\ Every horseman 
recognises it as a most serious defect. It is scarcely compatible with speed, and 
most assuredly not with continuance. Such a horse cannot be ridden far and fost, 
without serious sprain of the back sinews. The reason is plain. The pressure of the 
ring will produce a desree of friction inconsistent with the free action of the tendons ; 
moce force must, therefore, be exerted in every act of progression ; and althou^ tiie 
mosdes are powerful, and sufficiently so for every ordmary purpose, the repetitioii of 
dus extra exertion will tire and strain them. 

A more serious evil, however, remains to be stated. When the back sinews, or 
tsndons, are thus tied down, they are placed in a more oblique direction, and in whiek 
the power of the muscles is exerted with greater disadvantage. A greater degree of 
exertion is recjuired, and fatigue and sprain will not unfrequently result. There are 
few more serious defects than this tying-in of the tendons immediately below the 
knee. The fore-leg may be narrow in front, but it must be deep at the side, in order 
to fender the horse valuable ; for then only will the tendons have free action, and the 
Btoscolar force be exerted in the most advantageous direction. There are few good 
laoe-horses whose legs are not deep below the knee. If there are exceptions, it is 
beeauae their exertion, although violent, is hut of short continuance. The race is 
decided in a few minutes, and, during that short period, the spirit and energy of the 
snimal may successfully struggle with the disadvantages of form : but where great 
and long-continued exertion is required, as in the hunter or the hackney, no strragth 
can long contend with a palpably disadvantageous misapplication of muscular power. 

As they descend the back part of the leg, the tendons of the perforated and per- 
fivBting flexor muscles should be far and distinctly apart from the shank-bone. There 
should be space free from thickening for the finger and thumb on either side to be 
iBlrodiioed between them and the bone, and that extending from the knee to the fet- 
lock. In a perfect leg, and towards its lower part, there should be three distinct and 
perfect projections visible to the eye, as well as perceptible by the finger — the sides 
of the shank-bone being the most forward of tne three ; next, the suspensory ligSi- 
msBt; and, hindermost of all, the flexor tendons. When these are not to be distinctly 
seen or felt, or there is considerable thickening about them and between them (li, p. 
977)« and the leg is round instead of flat and deep, there has been what is commonly, 
but improperly, called 

SPRAIN OF THE BACK.SINEW& 

Hmss tendons are enclosed in a sheath of dense cellular substance, in order to ooli- 
te Uiem in their situation, and to defend them from injury. Between the tendon and 
tfw sheath, there is a mucous fluid to prevent friction ; but when the horse has been 
ote im i mke d, or pat to sadden or violent exertion, the tendon presses npon the delicate 

Vide Vetsrinariah, voL vnL p. 904. 
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membrane lining the sheath, and inflammation is prodnced. A diflferent ilaid it thea 
thrown out, which eoagulaia^ and adhesions are formed between the -tendon and the 
flhmnth, and the motion of the limb is more difficult and painful. At other times, from 
Yident or long-Ksontinued exertion, some of the fibres which confine the tendons ars 
ruptured. A slight injury of this nature is called a sprain of the back-sinews or ten- 
dons; and, when it is more serioua, the horse is said to have broken down. It should 
be remembered, howeTer, that the tendon can never be sprained, because it is inelasde 
and incapable of extension ; and the tendon, or its sheath, are scaroely ever raptured, 
even in what is called breaking down. The first injury is confined to inflanunalm 
of the sheath, or rupture of a few of the attachinff fibres. This inflammationt how- 
ever, is oAen very great, the pain intense, and the lameness excessive. The augnish 
•zpressed at every bending of the limb, and the local swelling and heat, vrill emiiy 
indieate the seat of injury. 

In every serious alTection of this kind, care should be taken that the loeal iniaii- 
nation does not produce general disturbance of the system ; and, therefore, the hone 
should be bled and physicked. Hie bleeding may be at the toe, by which an import- 
ant local, as well as general, effect will be produced. The vesseJs of the heart will 
he relieved, while fever will be pre?ented. Let not the bleeding be performed in ths 
€urier*s usual way of first paring down the sole, and then taking out a piece of it 
at the toe of the frog ; in which case a wound is made often difficult to heal, aad 
through which fungous granulations from the sensible parts beneath will obetinatdy 
firing : but, after the sole has been well thinned, let a groove be cut with the rounded 
head of a small drawing-knife, at the junction of the solo and the crust (see x, in the 
next cat, p. S73). The large vein at the toe will thus be opened, or the groove may 
be widened backward until it is found, ^'hen the blood begins to appear, the v«b 
may be more freely opened by a small lancet thrust horizonlally under the sole, aad 
ahnoet any quantity of blood may be easily procured. The immereion of the foot m 
warm water will cause the blood to flow more rapidly. A sufficient quantity haviir 
been withdrawn, a bit of tow should be placed in the groove, and a patten shoe tacked 
on* by which the heels may be raised from the ground, and much tension mufmi 
from the sinews. The bleeding will, thus, be immediately stopped, and the wouad 
will readily heal. 

As a local apnlication, no hot farrier*s oil should come near the part, but the le^ 
should be well fomented with warm water two or three times in the day, and half an 
hour at each time. Between the fomentations, the leg should be enclosed in a poul- 
tice of linseed-meal. Any herb that pleases the owner may be added to the fomenta- 
tion, or vinegar or Goulard^s extract to the poultice ; for the beneficial effect of both 
depends simply on the warmth of the water and the moisture of the poultice. All 
stimulating applications will infallibly aggravate the mischief. 

The horse beginning to put his foot better to the ground, and to bear preesure on 
the part, and the heat having disappeared, the object to be accomplished is changed. 
Recurrence of the inflammation must be prevent^, tlie enlargement must be got rid 
of, and the parts must be strengthened. The two latter purposes cannot be better 
effected than by using an elastic bandage— one of thin flannel will be the best. TUs 
will sustain and support the limb, while by few means are the absorbents soonef 
induced to take up the eflused coagulable matter of which the swelling is compoeed« 
than by moderate pressure. If the bandage is kept wet with vinegar — to each jpiat 
of which a quarter of a pint of spirit of wine has been added — the skin will be 
slightly stimulated and contracted, and the cold produced by the constant evapora- 
tion will tend to subdue the remaining and deep-seated inflammation. This band- 
age should be daily tightened in proportion as the parts are capable of bearing 
increased pressure, and the treatment should be pereisted in for a fortnight. If, at 
the expiration of that period, there is no swelling, tenderness, or heat, the horse may 
gradually, and very cautiously, be put to his usual work. 

Should there, however, remain the slightest lameness or considerable enlargement, 
the leg must be blistered, and, indeed, it would seldom be bad practice to blistpr 
after every case of severe sprain, for the inflammation may lie deep in the shealh of 
the tendons, and the part once sprained may long remain weak, and aubjeet to 
renewed injury, not only from unusual, but even ordinary exertion. If a blister is 
resorted to, time should be given for it to produce its gradual and fnU effect, and 
the horse should be afterwazds turned out tor one or two months. We must here 
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be penniUed to repeat that a blister should never be used while any heat or tender^ 
neee remains about the part, otherwise the slightest injury may be, and often is, con- 
▼erted into inourable lameness. 

Very severe sprains, or much oftener, sprains badly treated, may require the appli- 
cation of the cautery. If from long-continued inflammation the structure of ^e part 
is materially altered — if the swelling b becoming callous, or the skin is thickened 
and prevents the free motion of the limb, no stimulus short of the heated iron will be 
•officient to rouse the absorbents to remove the injurious deposit. The principal use 
of firing is to rouse the absorbents to such increased action that they snail take up 
and remove the diseased thickness of the skin, and likewise the unnatural deposit in 
the cellular substance beneath. The firing should be applied in straight lines, 
because the skin, contracting by the application of the cautery, and gradually regain- 
ing its elastic nature, will thus form the best bandage over the weakened part It 
should likewise be as deep as it can be applied without penetrating the skin. Here, 
even more particularly than in the blister, time should be given for the full action of 
the firing. This removal of diseased matter is a work of slow progress. Many 
weeks nass away before it is perfectly accomplished ; and, after firing, the horse 
should have at least a six months', and it would be better if he could be given a 
twelve months' run at grass. When the animal has been set to work in a few weeks, 
and the enlargement remains, or lameness returns, the fault is to be attributed to the 
impatience otthe owner, and not to the want of power in the operation or skill in the 
operator. 

Farrien are apt to blister immediately after firing. A blister may be useful six 
weeks or two months after firing, if lameness remains ; but can never be wanted 
immediately after the severe operation of the cautery. If the iron has been skilfdlv 
applied, subsequent blistering inflicts on the animal, already sufficiency tortmea, 
much unnecessary and useless pain, and should never be resorted to by him who 
poeseeses the slightest feeling or humanity. 

In examining a horse for purchase, the closest attention should be paid to the 
appearance of uiese flexor tendons. If there is any thickness of cellular substance 
around them, that horse has been sprained violently, or the sprain has not been pro- 
perly treated. This thickening will probably fetter the motion of the tendon, and 
dispose the part to the recurrence of inflammation and lameness. Such a horse, 
although at the time perfectly free from lameness, should be regarded with suspicion, 
and cannot fairly be considered as sound. He is only patched up for a while, and 
will probably fail at the close of the first day's hard work. 

WIND-GALLa 

In the neighbourhood of the fetlock there are occasionally found considerable 
enlargements, oftener on the hind-leg than the fore-one, which are denominated, 
winA'gaUu (^ p. 277). Between the tendons and other parts, and wherever the t^i-^ 
dons are exposed to pressure or friction, and particularly about their extremities, little 
bags or sacs are placed, containing and suffering to ooxe slowly from them a mucous 
flmd to lubricate the parts. From undue pressure, and that most frequently caused 
by violent action and straining of the tendons, or, often, from some predisposition 
•bout the horse, these little sacs are injured. They take on inflammation, and some- 
tunes become large and indurated. There are few horses perfectly free from them. 
When they first appear, and until the inflammation subsides, they may be aceompa- 
lied by some degree of lameness; but otherwise, except when they attain a great 
axe, they do not interfere with the action of the animal, or cause any considerable 
mMoandness. The farriers used to suppose that they contained wind — hence their 
Bams, vrind-galls; and hence the practice of opening them, by which dreadful inflam- 
nation was often produced, and many a valuable horse destroyed. It is not uncom- 
mon for wind-galls entirely to disappear in aged horses. 

A slight wind-fi;all will scarcely be subjected to treatment; but if these tumours 
are mimerous and large, and seem to impede the motion of the limb, they may be 
ittarkffd first by bandage. The roller should be of flaimel, and soft pads stiuuld be 
piseed on each of the enlargements, and bound down tightly upon them. The band- 
age should also be wetted with the lotion recomroended for sprain of the baek-sinews* 
tIm wind-gall will often diminish or disappear by Ais treatment, but will too te- 
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qnntlf latoiD when the horse is agun hardly worked. A blister is a more ^ee> 
tiul, bat too often temporary remedy. Wind-gslls mil leturD with the leoeml at 
work. Firing is atill more certain, if the tumours are aufficientlj large and aniwj- 
ii^ to justify our having recourse to measaree so serere ; for it will not only effiwt 
the immedUte absorption of the fluid, and the redaction of the awriling, bnt, by w 

tneting the skin, wQl act u a pe " ' ■ - > --^ — '- -^ 

pearance of the tumour. The i< 



s a permanent bandage, and therefore prerait the tew> 

The iodine and mercurial ointments haTe occaaioaaUy 

n used with advantage in the proportion of Uiiee parts of the fonner to two of the 
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d The lower or smiller pulem-bonp . 
t The navicolu' or abut lU- bone. 
/The coffin-bone, or bone of ihe foot. 

«The luspensory ligamsnl, inaened into the sesstiiiioid-bone. 
A coniinuBlion of ihe B^iipenaory ligament, inserted into tbe RtDiller pastem.boDS. 
i The imall inelastic liffamenl, tying down Ihe seBSBmoid-bane to (he Urger putem-boae. 
It A long ligament reaching from the paetem-bane to the knee. 
I The eiieneor lendan inserted into both the pKBLenia and the coffio-bone. 
■I The tendon of ibe perforating flexor inserted into ibe cofEn-bone, after baring paMsd na 
the niviculsr bono. 

n The seat of tbe navicular joint lameneu. 

e The inner or sensible trog, 

p The cleft of Ihe homy frog. 

9 A ligamenl uniting the nsYienlar bone to the smaller psstem. 

r A ligament uniting the nariculsr bone to tbe cofBn-bone. 

s The sensible sole, between tbe cofiln-boDB aad (he homy sota. 

( Tbe homy sole, 

■ Tbe crast or wall of the foot. 

■ The sensible limine to which the crust is attached. 
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At Uie back of the shank just below the knee, and in the space between the two 

3»lini4>one8, is found an important ligament, adnuiably adapted to obviate concua* 
on. It originates from the head of the shank-bone, and also from the heads of the 
^lint-bones ; then, descending down the leg, it fills the groove between the splint- 
bones, but is not attached to either of them. A little lower down it expands on either 
side, and, approaching the pasterns, bifurcates, and Uie branches are inserted into two 
little bones found at the back of the upj>er pastern, one on each side, called the aesso- 
moid bones. (See page 272, and in this cut which represents the pastern and foot, 
sawn throuffh the centre.) The bones form a kind of joint both with the lower head 
of the shank-bone and the upper pastern-bone, to both of which they are united by 
Uffaments (t and g), but much more closely tied to the pastern than to the shank. 
Uie flexor tendons pass down between them through a large mucous bag to relieve 
them from the friction to which, in so confined a situation, they would be exposed. 
Tlie suspensory ligament is continued over the sessamoids, and afterwards c^liquely 
forward over the pastern to unite with the long extensor tendon, and downward to the 
perforated tendon, which it surrounds and fixes in its place, auod also to the smaller 
pastem-bone. 

It will be easy to perceive, from this description of the situation of the suspensory 
ligament, why splints placed backward on the leg ate more likely to produce lame- 
ness than those which are found on the side of it. They may intemre with the motion 
of this ligament, or, if they are large, may bruise and wound it. 

The principal action of these ligaments is with the sessamoid bones, which they 
seem to suspend in their places, and they are therefore called the suspensory liga- 
ments. The pasterns (see cut p. 272) are united to the shank in an oblique direction, 
diiTeiing in dc^|;ree in the different breed of horses, and in rach adaptedf to the pur- 
pose ibr which that breed was designed. The weight falls upon the pastern in Uie 
direetioo of the shank-bone, and the pastern being set on obliquely, a portion of that 
weight must be communicated to the sessamoids. Much concussion is saved by the 
yielding of the pasterns, in consequence of their oblique direction ; and the concus- 
sion which would be produced by that portion of weight which falls on the sessa- 
moid bones is completely destroyed, for there is no bone underneath to receive it. 
Tliey are suspended by this ligament — an dattie ligament, which gradually yields 
to, and is lengthened by, the force impressed upon it, and in this gradual yielding and 
Isngthening, materially lessening, or generally preventing, all painful or dangerous 
eopcossion. 

If the ligament leng^ens, the sessamoid bones must descend when the weight is 
thrown on them, and it would appear that they do so. If the thorough-bred hors&^ 
wiUi his long pasterns is carefully observed as he stands, the tuft at the fetlodc will 
be some inches from the turf; but when he b in rapid motion, and the weight is 
thrown violently on this ioint, the tuft descends and sweeps the very ground. This, 
however, is from the combined action of the fetlock and pastern-joints, and the sessa- 
moid-bones. The sessamoids do not actually descend ; out they revolve, they partly 
torn over. The strong ligament by which they are attached to the pastem-bone acts 
as a hinge, and the projecting part of the bone to which the suspensory ligament is 
united, toms round with the pressure of the weight; so that part of the bone be» 
eooioi lower. How is it raised again 1 This ligament, strangely constructed as a 
ligament, is elastic. It yields to the force impresisd upon it and lengthens ; but as 
soon as the foot is lifted from the ground, and the weignt no longer presses, and the 
fiiioe 18 removed, its elastic power is^ exerted, and it resrains its former dimensions, 
and the sessamoid-bone springs back^into its place, and by that forcible return asusts 
in raising the limb.* 

It may be supposed that ligaments of this character, and discharging such functions, 

* Mr. Perdvall very clearlv describes this : " Furthermore it seems to us that these elastic 
ptrts aanst in the elevation ot the fiset from the ground in those paces in which they are called 
toio sudden and forcible action. The suspensory ligament, by its reaction, instantaneously 
sfker its extension, aicb the flexor muscles in bending the pastaro-joints. The astooiafaing 
aelinty and expediiion displayed in the movements m the raoe-horse at speed, seem to be 
idsnible, in part, to the promptitiide with which the suspensory ligament can act beSue the 
iaior muscles are duly prepared ; the latter, we should say osfdk, as it were, and then direct 
the limb first soaiched from the growid by the powers oTelsstieity."— PeicivaU's lectures 
on the Veterinary Art, ? oL L p. m. 

9k 
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will oocasioDally be subject to injoiy, and, principally to strains. Mr. W. C. Spooner* 
gives a very satisfactoir account of this. He says that *^ hunters and raoe-hones 
axe considerably more liable to lesions of the suspensory ligament than any oHier 
description of horses. The character of these strams b Tery rarely so acute as that 
of the tendons, lliey generally come on gradually with little inflammatjon <» lame- 
ness. Occasionally the injury is sudden and seyere, but then it is rarely confined to 
these ligaments, for although they may be principaUy inToWed, the neigfabourine 
parts are generally implicated. The usual symptoms are a slight enlargement ana 
lameness at first, or there may be the former wiUiout the latter. The eniaigement b 
commonly confined to the ligament below the place of bifurcation, and aometimes one 
diyision alone is afiected. vVith the exception of strains of the flexor rioews, thii 
unfits more animala for racing than any other cause-indeed horses are rarely or never 
fit for the turf aAer the suspensory ligaments have been diseased," or for honlinff. 

The case being evidently a lesion of the suspensory ligament, nothing short of firing 
will be of service. 

The length and oblic^uity of the pastern vary in the different breeds of horses, and 
on it depends the elastic action of ue animal, and the easiness of his paces. Tie 
pastern must be long in proportion to its obliquity, or the fetlock will be too close to 
the ground, and, in rapid action, come violently into contact with it. It is neoessaij 
that the fetlock should be elevated a certain distance from the ground, and Ais ouj 
be effected either by a short and upright, or a long and slanting pastern. In propor- 
tion as the pastern is oblique or slanting, two consequences wul follow, less weigbt 
will be thrown on the pastern, and more on the sessamoid, and, in that proportioD, 
concussion will be prevented. 

Every advantage, however, has, to a certain extent, its corresponding disadvantan. 
In proportion to the obliquity or slanting of the pastern, will be the stress on ^ Kt- 
lock-joint, and, therefore, the liability of that jomt to injury and strain ; and also the 
lialiility to sprain of the back-sinews from the increased action and play of the flflsor 
tendons ; and likewise to injuries of the pastern-joints, for the ligaments will be wedk 
in propOTtion to their length. The long and slanting pastern b advantageoos in the 
race4iorse, from the springiness of action and greater extent of stride by which it is 
accompanied. A less degree of it is given in Uie hunter who is to unite continoiiiee 
of exertion with ease of pace. For the hackney there should be sufficient obliquity to 

f' ve pleasantness of going, but not enough to endangrer continuance and strength, 
xperience among horses will alone point out the most advantageous direction of the 
pastern, for the purpose required ; but the slightest observation will show the necessity 
of considerable variety in the structure of this part. Let the reader imagine the 
heavy dray-horse with his short and upright pasterns contending in the race ; or the 
race-horse with his long and weak pasterns, endeavouring to dig his toe into the 
ground in order to move some heavy weight. The concussion which attends the com- 
mon action of the cart-horse is little, because his movements are slow, and therefore 
the upright and strong pastern is given to him, which he can force into the ground, 
and on which he can throw the whole of his immense weight. The oblique pastera 
is given to the race-horse because that alone is compatible with extent of stride and 
great speed. Except a horse for general purposes, and particularly for riding, is veiy 
hardly used, a little too much obliquity is a far less evil than a pastern too upright 
While the jolting of the upright pastern is an insufferable nuisance to the rider, it is 
injurious and most unsafe to the horse, and produces many diseases in the feet and 
legs, and particularly ringbone, ossification of the cartilages, and contracted feet 

Strains of the pastem-joint are not so frequent, nor so severe as those of the fetlock, 
but they are not uncommon, especially in horses with pasterns naturally too upright 
By careless observers they are not so readily detected as in the fetlock-joint, for the 
increased heat round the pastem-joint may be overiooked. 

The treatment will not differ materially from that of the fetlock-joint. 

LESIONS OF THE SUSPENSORY LIGAMENT. 

The suspensory ligament is sometimes strained and even ruptured by eztraordinsij 
exertion. The sessamoids, which in their natural state are suspended by it, and from 
which function its name is derived, are in the latter case let down, and the felloek 

* Mr. W. C. Spooner on the Foot and Leg of the horse. 
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ilmost tonches the ground. This U geneially mistaken for rupture of the flexor 
tendon ; but one circumstance will sufficiently demonstrate that it is the suspensory 
Ucament which is concerned, viz. : that the horse is able to bend his foot. Rupture 
of this ligament is a bad, and almost desperate case. The horse is frequently lame 
for life, and neTer becomes perfectly sound. Keening him altogether quiet, bandaginff 
tibe leg, and putting on a high-heeled shoe, will afford the most probable means m 
relieC 

Tlie common injury to this ligament is sprain, indicated by lameness, and swelling, 
and heat, more or less severe in proportion as the neighbouring parts are involved. 
lliia will sometimes yield to rest and cooling treatment ; but if the case is obstinate, 
it will be necessary to have recourse to the actual cautery. The hunter and ihe race- 
horse are most subject to lesions of these lijgaments— the hunter from leaping ^e 
fence, and the race-horse from the violent efforts which are occasionally demanded 
from him. In both cases, the neighbouring parts usually share in the injury, and a 
cure is rarely completely effected. 

Hie means of cure are the same as in lesions of other joints, but they must be more 
seriously and perseveringly applied. 

THE FETLOCK. 

Hie fetlock-joint is a very complicated one, and from the stress which is laid on it, 
and its being the principal seat of motion below the knee, it is particularly subject to 
injiny. Tliere are not many cases of sprain of the back-sinew that are not accom- 
panied by inflammation of the ligaments of this joint; and numerous supposed cases 
of sprain higher up are simple sSfections of the fetlock. It requires a great deal of 
care, and some experience, to distinguish the one from the odier. Tlie heat about the 
part, and the point at which the horse least endures the pressure of the finger, will be 
the principal guides. Occasionally, by the application of cooling lotions, the inflam- 
matton may be subdued, but, at other times, the horse suffers dread^Uy, and is unable 
to stand. A serious affection of the fetlock-joint demands treatment more prompt and 
severe than that of the sheaths of the tendons. 

GROGGINESS. 

Hie peculiar knuckling of the fetlock-joint, and the tottering of the whole of the 
fo re l eg, known by the name of groggineas^ and which is so oflen seen in old and 
over-worked horses, is seldom an aflection of either the fetlock or the pastern-Joints 
samplv. Indeed it is difficult to fix on any particular joint, unless it is that which is 
deep in the foot, and where the flexor tendon runs over the navicular bone. It seems 
o ftcnest to be a want of power in the ligaments of the joints generally, produced by 
fteqnent and severe sprains, or by ill-judged and cruel exertion. Professor Stewart 
very traly says, that ** it is common among all kinds of fast workers, and long journeys 
at a flist pace will make almost any horse groggy. Bad shoeing and want of stable 
care may help to increase, but never can alone produce grogginess. It is one of the 
evils of excessive work.'^* In the majority of cases it admits of no remedy. 

CUTTING. . 

The inside of the fetlock is often bruised by the shoe or the hoof of the opposite 
foot Many expedients used to be tried to remove this ; the inside heel has been 
raised and lowered, and the outside raised and lowered ; and sometimes one operation 
has succeeded, and sometimes the contrary; and there was no point so involved in 
obeenrity or so destitute of principles to guide the practitioner. The most successful 
lemedy, and that which in the ^reat majority of cases supersedes all others, is Mr. 
Tiimer's shoe, of equal thickness from heel to toe, and having but one nail, and that 
near tiie toe on the inside of the shoe ; care being taken Jhat the shoo shall not 
extend beyond the edge of the crust, and that the crust shall be rasped a little at the 
quarters. 

There are some defects, however, in the natural form of the horse, which are the 
causes of cutting, and which no contrivance will remedy ; as when the legs are 
plaeed too near to each other, or when the feet are turned inward or oatward. A 

* Stewart*s Stable (Eoooomy, p. 385. 
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hcma with thoM defscts should be carefuU j aiamined at die ioside of the fMoek, ui 
if flme ue any aora or calloos pieces from cutting, thaie will be soflbient re 



it Dpon this and other diteisM 

Tie upper pattern bone {b, p. 979, and a in the fiiat figure, and b in the iecaiid m 
the following eats] receires ihe lower pulley-like head of the shank-bone, ind brat 
B hin^joint sdmittiDff onl; of bending and extension, but not of side motion; it 
likewise aiticnlates wub the sessamoitHtones. Its lower head has two roundad pn> 
tnherancea, which are receiTed into corresponding depreesiona in the lower puteiiL 
On either side, shore the psstern-joint, are roughened projections for the at 
of verj etrons lignmenla, both m capsular iTgamenta, and manj crow li 
which render uie joint between the two pastems eufficientlj secure. 



Fig.l. 
■ The upper pastern. 
i The lower pailem. 

The naiicular bone. 

The coffin-bone. 

Fig. a. 
a The ■cminoid bone. 
h The upper putem.' 
t The lower pwtem. 
d The nancDlu bone. 
( The coffin-bone, with the bora; li 



. n the lint figure, and c in the second in this 

a short and thick bone with Its larger head downward. Its upper head hx 
two depreaaionH to receive the protuberances on the lower head of the tippet bone, 
bearinK some resemblance to a pulley, but not bo decidedly aa the lower head of Ihe 
shank-bone. Ita lower head resembles that of the other pastern, and has also iwo 
prominences, somewhat resembling a pulley, by which it articulatea with the coffin- 
bone; and a depression in front, conpsponding with a projection in the coffin-bone. 
There are also two slight depressions beliind, receiving eminences of the navicidat 
hone. Neither of these joints admits of any lateral motion. The ligaments of thii 
joint, both the capsular and the cross ones, are like those <^ 
the pastem-joioi, exceedingly strong. The tendon of thr 
extensor muacle is inserted into the fore part, both of thr 
upper and lower pastern-bones as well as into the upper part 
of the collin-bone (/, p. 2Ti) ; and at the back of these banrs 
the Buapenaory ligament ia expanded and inserted, while a 
portion of it goes over the fore part of the upper pastern lo 
reach the exlenaot tendon. These attachmenEs in front «f 
the hones are seen in the accompanying cut, in which « 
represents the lower part of the shank-bone ; b the aessamoid- 
bones ; e the upper pastern ; d the lower pestcm ; and c Ibe 
coffin-bone ;/ are the branches of the suspensory liga- 
ments going to unite with the extensor tendon ; g ths 
long extensor tendon; A ligaments connecting the two 
paatem-bones together ; and t the lateral «aiti£ges of the 
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SPRAIN OF THE ODFFINJOINT 
'n» proof of this is when the luneDess is sadden, &nd the heat and tendeTnen an 
principally felt round the coionct. Bleeding at the toe, physic, fomentation, and 
UisteTs ani the usual means adopted. This lameneM is not easily removed, even by 
kUiiter; and if removed, like Bpraias of the fetlock and of the hack sinews, it is apt 
ta Mora, and finally pfoduce a great deal of diso^nization and mischief in the foot. 
Sprain of the coSn-jointsomettmes becomes a very 
serious Etfiair. Not bein^ always attended by any 
external swelling and being detected only by heat 
round the coronet, the seat of the lamencm is 
often overlooked by the groom and the (arrier; 
and the disease is sufferM to become confirmed 
before its nature is discovered. 

From violent or repeated spiains of the pastern 
or coffin-joints, or extension of the ligaments 
attached to other parts of the pastern-bones, in- 
Semination lakes place in the penosteum, and bony 
matter is fonned, which often 'rapidly iocieases, 
and is recognized by the name of 
RINGBONE. 
Ringbone is a deposit of bony matter in one of 
the pasterns, and usually near the Joint. It rapidly 
spr^ds, and involves not only the paBtem-bonee,but 
the cartilages of the foot, and spreading around the 




both sides of it, and produced by violent 
infiammaUon of the ligaments of the joints, it is 
reci^nised by a slight enlargement, or bony tumour 
on each aide of the foot, and just above Uie coronal. 
(See / in the accompanying cut.^ Hones with 
short upright joints, and wiUi sm^l feet and higb 
action, are oftenest, as may be supposed, Ae rw- 
jects of this disease, which is the conseqneuce 
either of concussion or sprain of the pasterD.joints. 
It is also more frequent in the hind foot than the 
fore, because, from the violent action of the hind 
legs in propelling the horse forward, the pasterns 
are more subject to ligamentary injury behind than 
before ; yet the lameness is not so great there, 
becduse the disease is confined priiKipsUy to the 
ligaments, end the bones have not been injured by 
concussion ; while from the position of die fore 
limbs, there will generally be in them injury of 
the bones to be added to that of the ligaments. In 
its early stage, and when recognized only by a bony 
enlargement on both sides of the pastern-joint, or 
in some few cases on one side only, the lameness 
is not very considerable, and it is not impossible 
to remove the disease by active blistering, or br 
the application of the cautery : but there is bo much 
wear and tear in this part of the animal, that the 
inBammalion and the disposition to the formation 
ofbone rapidly spread. The pasterns first becoiue 
connected together by bone instead of livament, 
and thence resoltawhat is called an ancbylosed nr 
fixed joint. From thia joint the disease proceeds 
to the cartilases of the foot, and to the onion 
between ttie lower pastern, and the coffin and 
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nayieular bones. The mouon of these parts likewise is impeded or lost, and the 
whole of the foot becomes one mass of spon^ bone. From a disposition to spread, 
and at first aroond the pastenMoint, which is situated just aboTe the coronet, the 
disease has acquired the name of ringbone. 

On the preceding page we have introduced a bird's-eye Tiew of some of Ifae principil 
lamenesses to which me fore extremities of the horse are subject. 

At a is a representation of the capped hock, or enlargement of the joint of the elbow. 

b b the tying-in of the leg below the knee. 

c is the most fieonent situation of splint on the side of the shank-bone, and not pvo- 
ducing lameness after its first formation, because it does not interfere with the motion 
of the uiee, nor injure the suspensory ligament. 

il is the situation and appearance of the enlargement accompanying sprain of the 
back sinews. This, howerer, is an aearayated case ; and the sprain may be gmt, 
and the lameness distressinff, without ul this swelling. 

« is the place of wind-gall. 

/ gites the appearance of ringbone when it first appears on the side of the pasten, 
about Uie joint, and where there is naturally some prominence of bone. 

fis the situation of sand-crack in the fore-leg. 
the situation of mallenders* 

The fore-legs, when viewed in front, should be widest at the chest, and should 
gradually approach to each other as we descend towards the fetlock. The degree of 
width must depend on the purpose for which the horse is wanted. The legs of t 
heavy draugfat4orse can scarcely be too far apart. His rounded chest enables him to 
throw more weight into the collar; and not being required for speed, he wants not 
that occasionally increased expansion of chest which the circular form is not calculated 
to give. A hunter, a hackney, and a coach-horse should have sufl&cient expanuon of 
the chest, or the legs sufficiently wide apart, to leave room for the play oi the lungs; 
but depth more than roundness of chest is here required, because the deep chest admitt 
of most expansion when the horse, in rapid action, and the cireulation proportionally 
quickened, needs most room to breathe : yet if the breast is too wide, l^ere will be 
considerable weight thrown before, and the horse will be heavy in hand and unsafe. 

Whether the l^gs are near to each other or wide apart, they should be strai^t 
The elbow should not have the slightest inclination inward or outward. If it inclines 
towards the ribs, its action will be confined, and the leg will be thrown outward when 
in motion, and describe a curious and awkward curve. This will give a peculiar 
rolling motion, unpleasant to the rider and unsafe to the animal. The toe will like- 
wise be turned outward, which will not only prevent the foot from coming flat on the 
Sound in its descent, but be usually accompanied by cutting, even more certainly 
an when the toe turns inward. If the elbow is turned outward, the toes will 
necessarily be turned inward, which is a great unsightliness, and to a considerable 
degree injurious, for the weight cannot be perfectly distributed over the foot — the 
bearing cannot be true. Tliere will also be undue pressure on the inner quarter, a 
tendency to unsafeness, and a disposition to splint and com. The legs should come 
down perpendicularly from the elbow. If they incline backward and under the horse, 
there is undue stress on the extensor muscles ; and, the legs being brought nearer the 
centre of gravity, too great weight is thrown forward, and the horse is liable to 
knuckle over and become unsafe. If the legs have a direction forward, the flexor 
muscles are strained, and the action of the horse is awkward and confined. The toe 
should be found precisely under the point of the shoulder. If it is a little more fo^ 
ward, the horse will probably be deficient in action ; if it is more under the horse, 
unsafeness will be added to still greater defect in going. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HIND LEGS 



THE HAUNCH. 

Tbc haunch (see O, p. 68, and the cut, p. 256,) is composed of three bonee. The 
first is the ilium, principally concerned in the formation ot the haunch. Its extended 
branches behind tne flanks are prominent in every horse. When they are more than 
usually wide, the animal is said to be raggeMipptd, A branch runs up to the spine 
at the commencement of the sacral vertebrae (E), and here the haunch-bones aie firmly 
united with the bones of the spine. The ischium, or hip-bone, is behind and below 
the ilium. Its tuberosities or prominences are seen under the tail (cut, p. 68). The 
pubis unites with the two former below and behind. 

From the loins to the setting-on of the tail a line should be carried on almost 
straight, or rounded only in a slight degree. Thus the haunch-bones will be most 
oblique, and will produce a corresponding obliquity, or slanting direction, in the thijrii- 
bone— a direction in which, as stated when the fore legs were described, the muscles 
act with most advantage. This direction of the haunch is characteristic of Uie 
thorough-bred horse ; and by the degree in which it is found, we judge to a considera- 
ble extent of the breeding of the animal. If the bones at D ana E, p. 68, take a 
somewhat arched form, as they do in the cart-horse, it is evident that ^e hauneh- 
b<nie O would be more upright. The thish-bone P would likewise be so. The stifle 
Q would not be so far under the body, and the power of the horse would be considera- 
bly impaired. The oblique direction of the haunch and thigh-bones, produced by the 
straightness of the line of the spine, does not, as is commonly supposed, afford 
increased surface for the attachment of muscles, but places the muscles m a direction 
to act with g[reat advantage. It is in the advantageous direction, quite as much as in 
the bulk of Uie muscle, that the strength of the horse consists. 

It will be seen, from the different cuts, that the angles formed by the fore and hind 
extremities have different directions. One points forward, and the other backward. 
The action ^ the fore legs thus least interferes with the chest, and that of the hind 
len widi the belly. 

Width of haunch is a point of great consequence, for it evidently affords more room 
for ^e attachment of muscles ; tuid even though it should be so wide as to subject 
the horse to the charge of being ragged-hipped^ and may somewhat offend tiie eye, it 
will not ofien be any detriment to action. If the loins are broad and the horse well 
ribbed home, the protuberances of the ilium can scarcely be too far apart Many a 
ragged-hipped horse has possessed both fleetness and strength, while but few mat 
were narrow across the haunch could boast of the latter quality. 

The opening in the centre of these bones, which constitutes the passage throng 
which the young animal is expelled from the mother, is large in ttie mare, and m 
every quadruped, because there cannot, on account of the form of the animal, be any 
danger of abortion from the weight of the foetus pressing on the part. 

Trie only portion of these bones exposed to injuij or nracture are the tuberosities or 
prominences of the haunch. A fall or blow may chip off or disunite a portion of them, 
and, if so, there are no means of forcibly bringing the disunited parts together again, 
and retaining them in their natural position. The power of nature, however, will 
gradually umte them, but that union will be attended by deformity and lameness. A 
cAorge, or very strong adhesive plaster, across the haunch may be useful, as helping, 
in some slight degree, to support the parts, and hold them together. 

THE THIGH. 

In the lower and fore part of the hip-bones is a deep cavity or cup for the reception 
of the head df the thign-bone.* Although in the movement of the hind legs there 

* This, although the true thigh-bone, is so ooocealed by thick muscles that its sitoation and 
shape are not visible to the eye. It is therefore frsquentlv overlooked by horsemen, who call 
the next bone, extendiiig from the stifle to the hock, the thigh. 
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cannot be the concussion to which the fore legs are exposed (for the weiprht of the 
body is never thrown violently upon them), yet in the powerful action of these limbs 
there is much strain on the joints, and we shall, therefore, find that there are, in tU 
oi them, admirable provisions against injury. The head of the upper bone of the thifffa 
is received into a deep cup (the acetabulum), by which it is surrounded on every sioe, 
and dislocation from which would seem almost impossible. But the bony cup may 
give way 1 Not so, provision is made against this. All three of the haunch-bones 
unite in the formation of this cup, and the sutures by which they are held together aie 
of such a nature, that, generally speaking, no shock, or exertion, or accident, can dis- 
unite them. There is even something more in order to make the attachment doubly 
sure. In addition to the usual capsular and other ligaments, a singularly strong one 
rises from the base of the cup, and is inserted into the head of the thigh-bone, seeming 
as if it would render separation or dislocation altogether impossible. Such, however, 
is the strange power of the muscles of the hind limbs, that, with all these attach- 
ments, sprain of the ligaments of the thigh, or the round bonty as horsemen call it, and 
even dislocation of it, are occasionally found. 

The thigh-bone is both the largest and strongest in the frame. It is short and 
thick, and exhibits the most singular prominences, and roughnesses, and hollows, for 
the insertion of the immense muscles that belong to it. Four prominences, in partiai- 
lar, called by anatomists trochanters, two on the outside, one on the inside, sind one 
near the head of the bone, afford attachment to several important muscles. The head 
of the bone is placed at right angles with its body, by which this important advantage 
is gained, that the motion of the thigh-joint is principally limited to the act of bending 
ana extending^although it possesses some slight lateral, and even some rotatory actam. 
The lower head of the thigh-bone is complicated in its form. It consists of two 
prominences, which are received into corresponding depressions in the next bone, 
and a hollow in front, in which the bone of the knee or stifle plays as over a perfect 
pulley. 

A short description of the muscles of the hii^er extremities may not be unintemt- 
ingto the horseman. The next cut will contain a few of them. 

The muscles of the hinder extremity are more powerful than those of any otiwr 
part of the frame ; therefore an extraordinary provision is made to confine ttiem in 
their respective situations, and thus contribute to their security and strength. When 
the skin is stripped from any part, we do not at once arrive at the muscles, but they 
are thickly covered by a dense, strong, tendinous coat, intended to confine them to 
their places. This membrane, called the fascia, is of extraordinary strength in the 
hind ouarter, and reaches over the whole of the haanch and thigh, and only ceases 
to be lound at the hock %vhere there arc no muscles to be protected. If the power of 
the muscles is sufficient to dislocate or fracture the tliigh-bone, they need the support 
and confinement of tliis tendinous coat. When this tendinous band is dissected ofi^ 
another is found beneath, which is represented at </, in the cut at p. 281, raised and 
turned back, larger than the former, thicker and more muscular. It process from the 
haunch-bones to the stifle, upon the fore and outer part of the haunch and thigh, and 
is intended to tighten and strengthen the other. 

Under the part of this fiat and binding muscle, which is represented in our cut as 
raised from its natural situation, is a large round one, proceeding from the ilium, not 
far from the cup which receives tlie upper bone of the thigh, and running straigbt 
down this bone, and thence its name rectus. It is inserted into the bone of the stile. 
An inspection of the cut, p. 68, will show that it is so situated as to be enabled to 
exert its great power in the roost advantageous way. It is a very prominent muscle, 
and possesses immense strength. It terminates in a tendon, which is short and very 
strong, and which is, before its insertion into the patella, united with the prolongatioD 
of the tendinous substance at g, in the cut, p. 28i2, and also with the tendon of the 
muscle at r, in that cut, and at c, in that on page 281, and which is properly called 
vastus, from its great bulk. Some have divided" this into two muscles : the external 
and internal. The external arising from the outer surface of tlie upper bone of the 
thigh; the internal, from the inner surface; and they are inserted into the upper part 
of the bone of the stifle, both on the inner and outer side. These muscles act at 
considerable mechanical disadvantage. They form a very slight angle, not at all 
approaching to a right angle ; but the^ are muscles of immense size, and ooeapy all 
the fore part of the thigh, from the stifle upwards. Tliey are poweiful eztensoia of 
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tfad Ihigh, and of the hinder Is 

rally ; for they ute all insert 

the bone of the knee, uid that ia 
connected by atronff tendons with 
the bone of the true leg. 

On the inside of the thigh itb 
sereTBl other laige fleshy miuclee, 
which will be easily rocogniiBd on 
the thigh of the living horse. First 
" along, narrow, pTominent mnsole. 



the tartOTVa, d, arising partly from 
the lumbar vertebrc, and extendios 
down the thigh — asaiating in bin£ 



the lumbar vertebrc, e 

down the thigh — asai 

ing the leg, and turning it idwbi 
gliving it a rotatory motion, and 
aiding in many of the natunl aotiona 
of the horse. 

Next conies a broad, thin muscle, 
the fradlii, «, occupying the greater 
portion of the surmce of the irmer 
part of the thigfa, and particnlaiij 
the prominent part of it. It arisea 
from the lower portion of the 
hanncb-bone, and, in its passage 
downward aniting with the last 
muscle, is inserted with it into the 
iwier and upper part of the tibia. 
It BCtB with great mechanical diaad* 
Tantage, but its power ia equal to 
Ibe task. It bends the l^, end 
rotates it inward. 

Still, on the inside of the thigh, 
and forming the posterior edge oi 
the thigh inwards, and contributing 
mach to its hulk, is another import- 
ant muscle, the pedinetu. Part (rf 
it acts with very great mechanical 
adrantage, and powerfully flexea the 
Aigh on the pelvis, and lifts and bends the leg. It is one of the moat effectual rf 
the extensor muscles. Considering the weight of limb which it has to raise and 
flex, it had need to possess great power. 

We now turn to some of the muscles that ate evident to the eye on the outside of 
«te thigh. 

First is the gluUeut atlermat situaled in the middle of the external part of Iho 
hannch. It ia t? a trian^lar figure, attached to the antero-euperior and to the inferior 
■pinMof the ilium, and is inserted into the smaller outer prominence of the upper bona 
H die thigh. Next is the ^rcof ^/uJitim muscle, arising from the spinous and transverse 
wdoeMes of several of the bones of the loins, and from the sacrum, and liom the dif- 
Ihrant ed^ of the ilium, and inserted into the great protuberance of the upper bona 
of the thigh (page C8), behind and a little above the joint that unites the tlugfa to Qia 
bliuieb.boDe. It is seen at c, in the cut on the following page. It constitutes lh« 
upper and outer part of the haunch, and gives that fulnees and roundneea to it which 
pioi Judges BO much admire in the quarters of the horse. It is one of the mun 
nstmnients in progression. When Ae thigh has been brought forward under the 
body by die muscles already described, the plain action of these gtutKi muscles is to 
— 1 the haunch, and force or project the body onward. To elect this, they must 
7 powerful, and therefore they am so large, and rise from such an eitensiTa 
ae. Iliey ongbt, also, to act at great mechanical advantage, and ao, in one 
i, they do. Springing from the loins and the ilium, and the sacmm, they act 
at in a right, or perpendicnlai line ; in that line in which we hare • 
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lleTe is another and sniBlleT glutmat 
mtucle under that which has been liM 
deaciibcd, arising likewise fiom the 
back of the ilinm, inaeited into tiie nnw 
protuberance of the thisfa'bone, and 
assisting in the same office. Ii ianoi 
TiBible in the cut. 

Theae 

and loins upon Uie hind quarter, 
the limb haa been cairied in adTUM* 
noder the body bj the miucle* of tba 
anterior femoral region, and the Im 
fimil; set down upon the gronnd, tk 
glutei, bj e^ttending the hauncfa, will 
carry the trank forward ; thus bectai- 
ing potent aeents in progression, aad 
the nuijnni<Ml>eii]g the moet powerhl 
of them. 

In the acta both of Tearing and kick- 
ing, ibeee muscles are thrown into tio- 
lent end forcible contraction. In ib« 
former action, the limbs become the 
fixed points, and the trunk the weight 
moved, and vice eerta in the latter.* 

lleie are also seTeral other moarln 

troceeding from diBerent parts of the 
auncb-bones, and inwrtea about lb* 
heads of the upper thigh-bone, and pt^ 
forming the some won ; but there or 
two muscles to which we rauat par- 
ticularly refer. The first occupies ibr 
outer pnrt of tlie quarter behind, and is 
bra uti fully developed in llie blood- 
horse; il is found al *, above. It rise* 
liigh up from the bones of the spine. 
firom others at the root of tlie tail, from the prutubemnces of the Ischium (vide cot. p. 
68), and from other bones of the pelvis. It in fact consis 
usually described as one muscle with two heads, bicepifcm 
cle of the thigh. It is situated on the poslero-extcmal side of ilie haunch and thigh, 
where, being superficial, it is well njarked in the living animal. The two diviaions 
of it have an opposite action. The anterior or superior one assists the vasli in extend- 
ing the tliigh — the posterior one flexes it. Tliey both, however, co-operate is 
atraucting the limb, and also in rotating it forward, the hock, at the same time, lunv 
iDgoutn ards. 

Those muscles alone have been selecled which are particularly prominent in tbr 
thorough-bred lioise, and are the source of his Btrengtii and speed. The following 
cut, containing one excellence above and many defects below, will not be unaccepta- 
ble here: — 

Tht Ot FiiBorii, or Thigh Bont (sec P, page Gfl), is long and cylindrical, takijig 
■n oblique direction from above, downwards, and from behind, forwards. At its 
n|fper extremities, and projecting from tlie body, is a ihiek flattened neck, tetmioat- 
ing in a larjic smooth heuii^ipherical head, adapted to a hollow, or acclabalum, in lb« 
superior point of tlie haunch. 

Tliis bone is comnionty called the Round Bont, Il has, in some rare instance), 
been dislocated and fmclured. It is much oHener sprained, but not so fre^juently at 
the groom or farrier imagines. There is nothing peculiar in the lameness to detert 
injury of this part, except, that the horse will drag his leg after him. Injury of lli« 

* Pcrcivall's Analomr. p. I-IS. 
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round bone will be piineipaltf discOTcnd by 
heat wid tondeniets in the wtustioD ^ tb» 

A part BO deeply situated is tnaled with 
difficultf . FomenooDH should at fint be used 
to abate the intlaminetion, and, after that, an 
actire bliatet should be applied. Strains of 
this joint are not always immediatelj leliered. 
and the muscles of the limb in some esses 
waste consideiablj : it therefore may be necea- 
Biuy to repeat the blister, while absolnte teat 
should accompany everj ata^ of the treat- 
ment. It may even be requisite to fire the 

for two or three months. 

Proceeding from the bod^ of the bone is a 
large irregular projection, rising from a kind 
of pjrrumidal eminence (see p. 68), and into 
which are implanted various powerful nius- 
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The inferior extremity presents a pullej- 
like articulatoiT surface in front, orer which 
plays the patella, end two condyles, rounded 
and Bmooth, presenting inferiorly and posteri- 
orly, and which are received into slight de- 
pressions on the upper surface of the lower 
ttone; while in front la a carious groove, over 
which pla^s a small irregular bone, the pa- 
tella, or stifle bone. 'Hie whole ia commonly 
called 1A< iHOtMnl. The patella (Q, p. 6S) 
answers to the Lneepan in tbe human subject* 
Some of the tendons of the strongest muscles 
of the upper bone of the thigh aie inserted 
into it, and continued from it over the lower 
bone. This important joint is hereby much 
strengthened; for the proper ligaments bn- 
tween the upper and lower boites, and these 
additional tendons and ligaments from the 
patella, must form altogether a rery pow- 
erful union. The patella likewise answers another and even more important purpose. 
"Dm tendons of some strong muscles are inserted into it When these masctee are 
not in action, the patella lies in the groove which nature has contrived for it; but 
when they begin to cootract, it starts from its partial hiding-place, becomes promi- 
nent fmn the joint, and altera the line of direction in which the muscles act. It 
iMTesses the angle, and thus very materially increases the power of the muscles. 

The lower bone of the thigh is double. The larger portion, in front, extending 
fram the stifle to the hock, is called lAc Tibia. The smaller bone, or fibula, behiiid 
(see R, p. 68), reaches not more than a third of the way down. It is uiuted to the 
shank-bone, like the splint-bone, by a cartilaginous substance, which is soon changed 
into a bony one. Of the use of these little bones we cannot speak. 

Tbe lower bone of the thigh fonns an angle with the upper one, being the reverse 
of Aat which exists between the opper bone and the pelvis. The object of (his is 
twofold, — to obviate concussion, end to give a direction to the muscles favourable tc 



Mr powerful action ; end in prooortion to the ecuteness of the angle, or the degreA 
Ji which the stifle is brought under the horse, will these purposes be aceomolished. 
l^ere is much diSerenee in this in diOerent horses, and the conslmclion of this part 



ef dta frame isa roetter worthy of more regard than in generally paid to it. 
Thii part of the thigli should likewiae be long. In pri^rtion to the length of tbe 
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muscle is the deffree of contraction of which it is ca|>able ; and also in {iiopoition to 
the contraction of the muscle is the extent of motion in the limb ; but it is still move 
necessary that this part of the thigh should have considerable muscle, in order diat 
strength may be added to such extent or compass of motion. Much endurance wouU 
not be expected from a horse with a thin arm. A horse with thin and lanky tkif^fas 
will not possess tfie strength which considerable exertion would sometimes require. 
In the cuts p. 281 and S82, the principal muscles of this part of the thigh are deli- 
neated. They are usually somewhat prominent, and may readily be ti^ed in llie 
liying animal : a very brief notice of them may not be uninteresting. 

The continuation from g, p. 88S, is the tendinous expansion given to bind and 
strengthen these muscles. 

fi is a veiy important muscle. It is the principal extensor muscle of the hind leg 
{extenaor peaU^ extensor of die- foot). It commences by a small flat tendon^ common 
to it, and the flexor metatarai. Passing over the tibia it becomes fleshy : but a little 
above the hock it changes to a flat tendon, and pursues its course in front of the hock 
in union with the tendon of the peronsus. On the fetlock jcnnt they disunite. It 
now begins to exfrnnd, and is finally inserted into the upper part of the coffin4xmB, 
^r bone of the foot, after having ^ven various fibres to both the pasterns. Tlie 
course of the corresponding tendon m the hind leg is given in the cut p. S83, fig. /. 
It helps to flex the hock joint, but is principally concerned in the extension of the 
foot, and also th^ pastern and fetlock joints. 

At m, p. 282, IS another of the extensor muscles, called the penmxuM^ from a name 
given to the fibula. It arises from the whole course of the fibula, and also becomes 
tendinous before it reaches the hock. About half-way down the shank it is found in 
the same sheath with the principal extensor muscle, and is inserted with it into the 
coffin-bone. Its office is to co-operate with the extensor pedis in raising the foot from 
the ground, and bringing it forward under the body. 

At o is ihejiexor pedU^ one of the principal flexor muscles of the foot, arising from 
the upper part of the tibia. As it approaches the hock it is distinguished by its 
large rouna tendon, which b seen to enter into a groove at the back df the hoek. Its 
tCMon passes down the back of the leg like that of a similar muscle in the fore leg. 
It is the perforating flexor muscle of the hind leg, and assists in flexing the pastern 
and fetlock. 

A; is a very slender muscle, arising from the head of the fibula, and proceeding over 
the external part of the thigh, and, just above the hock, its tendon unites with that 
of the perforating muscle. 

j is a very powerful muscle, springing from the head of the upper bone of the 
thigh, and, midway down the lower bone of it, ending in a flat tendon, which is 
inserted into the point of the hock. Its use is to extend the hock. It is evidently 
most advanta^ously situated for powerful action ; for it acts almost at right angles, 
and its effect is increased in proportion to the projection of the point of the hock. 

We will now turn to the inner side. See cut, p. 281. 

m gives a portion of the muscle which has been just described. 

n is an inside view of the perforating flexor muscle of the foot. 

/ is the peronseus. 

o is the flexor perforatus muscle, having its origin from near the lower head of the 
upper bone of the thigh — becoming tendinous as it passes down the thigh ex- 
panding over and surrounding the point of the hock, and assisting in extending it. 
AfWr this the tendon pureues its course down the posterior part of the leg, in a man- 
ner so much resembling that of similar tendons in Uie fore leg, that it will be suffi- 
cient to refer to a description of the perforated and perforating flexor tendons at pag« 

At e is a continuation of the gracilis muscle, p. 281, over the stifle. 

At h is the extensor pedis, already described, p. 282, with its tendon. 

At t is a muscle used to bend the hock, the flexor metaiarn^ or bender of the leg; 
arising from the external condyle of the os femoris, and inserted into the large and 
small metatarsal hones. It is a muscle of considerable power, although disadvanta- 
fireously situated, both as to its direction and its being inserted so near to the joint 
It flexes the hock, the joint turning somewhat inwards. 

At Ar is a short muscle extending from the upper to the lower thigh-bones (the/N^r* 
<ftM), bending the stifle and turning the limb inward. 
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These cats represent the situation of some of the principal blood-vessels and nerves 
of the hind extremities. 

In the cat of the inside of the thigh, page 281 ^p represents the course of the prin- 
cipal artery ; at q are blood-vessels belongmg to thegroin ; at r is the large cutane- 
ous vein, or the vein immediately under the skin. The principal nerves on the fore 
part of the inside of the thigh pursue their course at /, in the direction of the subcu- 
taneous vein ; and those of the posterior part are seen at a, while at u are those im- 
portant ligamentous bands at the bending of the hock which confine the tendons. 

In the cut of the outside of the thigh, page 282, p will give the course of the an- 
terior arteries and veins ; q that of the principal nerves, and coming into sight below ; 
and r the bands described in the former plate. 

Also, in the cut of the outside of the shoulder and arm, p. 259, the figrmes 1, 2, and 
3, designate the places of the principal artery, nerve, and vein of the leg; 4 nves 
the subcutaneous vein running within the arm ; and 5 the subcutaneous vein of the 
side of the chest. 

In the cut of the inside of the arm, p. 260, the lines above represent, in the order 
from the front, the principal nerves, arteries, and veins of the shoulder and arm ; and, 
on the muscles, k represents the principal subcutaneous vein of tha inside of the arm, 
and t the artery by which it is accompanied. 

The stifie joint is not often subject to sprain. The heat and tenderness will guide 
to the seat of injury. Occasionally, dislocation of the patella has occurred, and the 
horse drags the injured limb after him, or rests it on the fetlock ; the aid of a veteri- 
nary surgeon is here requisite. The muscles of the inside of the thigh have some- 
times been sprained. Thb may be detected by dififused heat, or heat on the inside 
of the thigh above the stifle. Kest, fomentations, bleeding, and physic, will be the 
proper means of cure. 

THOROUGH-PIN. 

Mention has been made of wind-galU and their treatment. A similar enlargement 
is found above the hock, between the tendons of the flexor ^of the foot and the exten- 
sor of the hock. As from its situation it must necessarily project on both sides of 
the hock, in the forn^ of a round swelling, it is called a ihorough-frinj a, p. 283. It is 
an indication of considerable work, but is rarely attended by lameness. The mode 
of treatment must resemble that for wind-galls. Although thorough-pin cannot, per- 
haps, be pronounced to be unsoundness, it behoves the buyer to examine well a horse 
that is disfigured by it, and to ascertain whether undue work may not have injured 
him in other respects. 

THE HOCK. 

This is a most important joint, occasionally the evident, and much oftener the un- 
suspected seat of lameness, and the proper formation of which is essentially connect- 
ed with the value of the horse. It answers to the ancle in the human being. 

The inferior head of the tibia is formed into two deep grooves, with three sharpen- 
ed ridges, one separating the ffrooves, and the other two constituting the sides of 
them. It is seen at a in the following cut. It rests upon a singularly-shaped bone, 
hf the astralgras, which has two circular risings or projections, and, with a aepression 
between them, answering exactly to the irregularities of the tibia. These are re- 
ceived and mortised into each other. At the posterior part its convex surfiaM^ is re- 
ceived into a concavity near the base of another bone, and with which it is united by 
very strong ligaments. This bone, c, is called the os calcis, or bone of the heel, and 
it projects upwards, flattened at its sides, and receives, strongly implanted into it, the 
tendons of powerful muscles. These bones rest on two others, the om euboidei, d 
(cube-formed), behind, and the larger cuneiform or wedge-shaped bone «, in front. 
Tlie larger wedge-shaped bone is supported by two smaller ones, /, and these two 
smaller ones and the cuboides by the upper heads of the shank-bone g^ and the splint- 
bones A. The cuboides is placed on the external splint-bone, and &e cannon-pone, 
or principal bone of the leg; the small wedffe-bone is principally evident on the inner 
•punt-bone, not seen in the cut; and the middle wedg»4>one on the shank-bone only, 
ff. These bones are all connected together by very stronff ligaments, which prevent 
usloeationt but allow a slight degree of motion between them, and the surfaces whidi 
m opposed to each other are thicldy covered by elastie cartilage. 
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CoMidering the aitostioB and action of this Jcnnt, tbe weight mod bums Annre 
upon it muet ha exeeadiaglj gnat, 
and it ia uecaeaaril; liaUe to MBdi 
injur; in nfU wd pomcfnl ma- 
tion. What are the pTOWiOBe to 
t pteTMit iqjujl The grooved or 
psUej-Jike b^ada of the tibia wmi 
the aattagalna, received da^f 
into one anodier, and oonfined ^ 
powerful tigaineiita, ednilliBi 
, freelT of hing^'lika aetiMi; bat 
of no aide motion, to whkb tfa* 
joint would olherwiee be a^oed 
ID npid morement, at on an oa- 
even anrface A alight ii 
of the cat will ghow that Ae el 
or weigiht thrown bj the tibia a 
on the aatragaloB b doea eat 
deaeend perpeiidKQiaily batiat 
alaotnig direetiMi. Br thia Boah 
concnSMOO la avoidada or Mm 
readily difibeed among the dif- 
ferent bonea and the Jont ee» 
Biating of BIZ booea, eadi of Ami 
eoTeted withehauc euiiUget aad 
each admitttiv of a iiialiiailigiw 
of motion ne diminiahed een- 
cusBion 11 diSneed amoMT dMH 
riaid 




Tendered compaiatiTel j h 
EUok of theae bonea la coroad 
not only by caitilage, but by a 
membtaoB secretuig ayitoTia; m 
that in fact, these bone* ir 
fonned into bo nuoy diatiDct 
JO nts secaiated from each odMi, 
and thereby guarded from Lojniy, 
yd united by various ligamenu — 
poBaesaing altogether eufficimt 
motion, yel boiuid together m 
atrongl; as to defy dialocation. 
When, howerer, the work which 
thia joint baa to perfonn, and ihe 
thou^tlessnesa and cruelty with 
whidi that work is often esaeied, 
are conaidered, it will not excite 
any surpiiae if tliia neceaaarily camplicalsd mechaniBm is sometimes deraiwed. IIk 
hock, from its complicated structure and its work, is the principal seat of lamrnf 
behind. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOCK. 
Firat, there is inflammation, or ipmtn <^ lie hoek-joini gemroffy, arising frDin aad> 
den violent concuaaion, by some check at speed, or orer-weigfat, and attended wilk 
enlargement of the whole joint, and great tendemeee and lameneaa. Ilia, howem, 
like other difiused infiammationa, is not so untractable aa an intenae one of a moit 
circumscribed nature, and by reel and fomentarion, oi, perchance, firing, the VaU 
lecovera its action, and the hotae becomes fit for ordinary work. 

The swelling, however, doeaitot alwaya subside, ^argement, eprend oret At 
whole of the hoek-jcnnt, remains. A horse with an eular^ hock mnat ellr^a ha 
regarded with enepicion. In truth, be is unaonnd. The parte, altered in e lnt e liu ei 
must be to a eertam degiee weakened. The animal may diselMrge hie nand w«k 
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dminff m long period, without retarn of lameness ; bat if one of those emergencies' 
should ooeor when all his energies require to be exerted, the disorganised and 
weakened part will fail. The purchase, therefore, of a horse with eidarged hock 
wiU depend on circumstances, if he has otherezoellenees, he will not be uniformly 
fsjeetea ; for he may be ridden or driven moderately for many a year without incon- 
Yeaieiiee, yet one extra hard day's work may lame him for ever. 

CUR& 

Tliere are often injuries of particular parts of the hock-joint Curb is an affection 
of this kind. It is an enlargement at die back of the hock, Uiree or four inches below 
its point It is represented at d, p. 283, and is either a strain of the ring-like liga- 
ment which binds me tendons in their place, or of the sheath of the tendons ; oftener, 
however, of the ligament than of the sheath. Any sudden action of the limb of more 
than usual violence may produce it, and therefore horses are found to * throw out 
coibs* after a hardly-contested race, an extraordinary leap, a severe gallop over heavy 
ground, or a sudden check in the eallop. Young horses are particulariy liable to it, 
and horses that are eouy-hocked (vide cut, p. 383\ — whose hocks and legs resemble 
those Off the cow, the hocks being turned mward, and the legs forming a considerable 
angle outwards. This is intelligible enough ; for in hocks so formed, the annular 
ligament must be continually on the stretch, in order to confine the tendon. 

Curbs are j^enerally accompanied by considerable lameness at their first appearance, 
but ^e swelling is not always great. They are best detected by observing the leg 
sideway. 

The first object in attempting the cure is to abate inflammation, and this will be 
mo8t readily accomplished by cold evaporatinj|r lotions frequently applied to the part 
Equal portions of spirit of wine, water, and vinegar, will afford an excellent appiica- 
tton. It will be almost impossible to keep a bandage on. If the heat and lameness 
are considerable, it will be prudent to give a dose of physic, and to bleed fh>m the 
subcutaneous vein, whose course is represented at r, p. 281 ; and whether ^ injury 
is of ^e annular ligament, or the sheath of the tendon, more active means will be 
neoeaaary to perfect the cure. Either a liquid blister should be rubbed on the part, 
consiating of a vinous or turpentine tincture of cantharides, and this daily applied 
until acme considerable swelling takes place ; or, what is the preferable plan, me hair 
should be cut off, and the part blistered as soon as the heat has been suodued. The 
blister should be repeated until the swelling has disappeared, and the horse goes 
sound. In severe cases it may be' necessary to fire ; but a &ir trial, however, should 
be given to milder measures. If the iron is used, it should be applied in straight 
linea. ■ 

Tliere are few lamenesses in which absolute and long-continued rest is more requi- 
site. It leaves the parts materially weakened, and, if the horse is soon put to work 
again, tfie lameness will fre<]uently return. No horse that has .had curbs, should be 
put even to ordinary work m less than a month after the apparent cure ; and, even 
then, he should very gradually resume his former habits. 

A Horse with a euro, is manifestly unsound. A horse with the vestige of curb, 
should be regarded with much suspicion, or generally condemned as unsound. 

Curb is also an hereditary complaint; and therefore a horse that has once suffered 
from it, should always be regarded with suspicion, especially if either of the parents 
has ei^bited it 

BOG SPAVIN. 

Hie hock is plentifully supplied with reservoin of mucus, to lubricate the different 
portioiia of this complicated joint Some of these are found on the inside of the joint, 
which could not be represented in the cut, p. 286. From over-exertion of the joint, 
they become inflamed, and considerablv enlarged. They are wind-galls of the hock. 
The subcutaneous vein passes ovar the inside of the hock, and over some of these 
enlarged mucous reservoirs, and is compressed between them and the external integu- 
ment—the course of the blood is partially arrested, and a portion of the vein below 
die impediment, and between it and the next valve, is distended, and causes the soft 
tomoor on the inside of the hock, called Bog or Blood tpamn. 

This is a very serious disease, attended with no great, but often permanent lame- 
and too apt to.retum when the enlargement raa subsided under medical treat- 
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ment. It must be considered as decided unsoundness. In a horee for slow dimo^t, 
it is scarcely worth while eyen to attack it And in one destined to more rapid actiom 
the probability of a relapse should not be forgotten, when the chances 6f success and 
the expenses of treatment are calculated. 

The cause of the disease — the enlarged mucous capsule — lies deep, and is with 
difficulty operated upon. Uniform pressure would sometimes cause toe absorptioii 
of the fluid contained in cysts or bags like these, but in a joint of such extensiye 
motion as the hock, it is difficult, or almost impossible, to confine the pressure on the 
precise spot at which it is required. Could it be made to bear on the enlarged bag. 
It would likewise press on the yein, and to a greater degree hinder the passaee of toe 
blood, and increase the dilatation below the obstruction. The old and absurd method 
of passing a ligature aboye and below the enlarged portion of the yein, and thm dis- 
secting out the tumour, is not, in the advanced stage of yeterinary science, practised 
by any surgeon who regards his reputation. The only method of relief which holds 
out any promise eyen of temporary success, is exciting considerable inflammation oo 
the skin, and thus rousing the deeper-seated absorbents to carry away the fluid effused 
in the enlarged bag. For this purpose, blisters or firing may be tried : but in the 
majority of cases, we disease will bid defiance to all appliances, or wiU return and 
baffle our hopes when we had seemed to be accomplishing our object. 

A horse with bog spayin will do for ordinary work. He may draw in m cait, or 
trot fairly in a lighter carriage, with little detriment to his utility ; but he will nerer 
do for hird or rapid work. 

BONE SPAVIN. 

A still more formidable disease ranks under the name of Spavitij and is an affee- 
tion of the bones of the hock-joint. It has been stated that the bones of the leff, the 
shank-bone, e, p. 286, and the two small splint-bones behind. A, support the lower 
layer of the bones of the hock. The cubeA>one, d, restsprincipally on the shank* 
bone, and in a slight degree on the outer splinV-bone. * The middle wedge-bone, f, 
rests entirely npon the shank-bone, and the smaller wed^bone presses (not seen in 
the cut) in a yery slight degree on the shank-bone, but pnncipally, or almost entirdy, 
on the inner splint-bone. Then the splint-bones sustain a yery unequal deme of 
concussion and weight. Not only is the inner one placed more under the body, and 
nearer the centre of gravity, but it has almost the whole of the weight and concussion 
communicated to the smaller cuneifonn bone carried on to it. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that, in the violent action of this joint in galloping, leaping, heavy 
draught, and especially in younrr horses, and before the limbs have become property 
knit, the inner splint-bone, or its liframents, or the substance which connects it with 
the shank-bone, should suffer material injury. 

The smith increases the tendency to tiiis by his injudicious management of the feet 
It is a common notion that cultinsr, and wounds in the feet — from one foot treading on 
the other — arc preventod by putting on a sho<» with a ealAin on the outer heel — that 
is, the extremity of the heel being considerably raised from the around. It is not 
nnusual to sec whole teams of horses with the outer heel of the hind foot considerably 
raised above the other. This unequal bearing, or distribution of the weight, cannct 
fail of beinir injurious. It places an unequal strain on the li^ments of the joints, 
and particularly of the hock-joint, and increases the tendency to spavin. 

The weight and concussion thus thrown on the inner splint-bone, produce inflam- 
mation of the cartilanrinous suhstance that anites it to the shank-hone. In conse- 
quence of it, the cartilage is absorbed, and bone deposited ; the union between the 
splinV-bone and the shank becomes bony, instead of cartilaginous; the degree of 
Hasiic action between them is destroyed, and there is formed a splint of the hind leg. 
This is uniformly on the inside of the hind leg, because the greatest weight and con- 
cussion are thrown on the inner splint-bones. As in the fore leg, the disposition to 
form bony matter having commenced, and the cause which produccMJ it continuing to 
act, bone continues to be deposited, and it generally appears in the form of a tumour, 
where the head of the splint-bone is united with the shank, and in front of that union. 
It is seen at c, p. 283. This is called bone spavin. Inflammation of the ligament! 
of any of the small bones of the hock, proceeding to bony tumour, would equally 
class under the name of spavin ; but, commonly, the disease commences on the pi»" 
cise spot that has been described. 
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While spayin is forming, there is always lameness, and that frequently to a very 
great degree : bnt when the membrane of the bone has accommodated itself to tbie 
tumour that extended it, the lameness subsides or disappears, or depends upon the 
degree in which the bony deposit interferes with the motion of the joint It is well 
known to horsemen, that many a hunter, with spavin that would cause his rejection 
by a Yeterinary surgeon, stands his work without lameness. The explanation is this : 
there is no reason why an old bony tumour on the outside of any of the bones of the 
hock, free from connexion with the next bone, and from any tendon, should be at all 
injurious ; as, for instance, one immediately under e or/, p. 386 : but, from the com- 
pliesled nature of the hock, it is difficult, if not impossible, to be quite sure of the 
place, or extent, from inspection, of the tumour ; and, besides, the disposition to throw 
oat bone covered by the tumour, may continue and extend to the joint. The surgeon, 
therefore, cannot be perfectly safe in pronouncing a bone spavin to be of no conse- 
quence. Horses with exceedingly large spavins, are often seen that are only slightly 
lame, or that merely have a stiffness in their gait at first starting, but which gradually 
goes off after a little motion ; while others, with the bony tumour comparatively 
small, have the lameness so great as to destroy the usefulness of the horse. There is 
always this peculiarity in the lameness of spavin, that it abates, and sometimes dis- 
appears, on exercise ; and, therefore, a horse, with regard to which there is any sus- 
picion of this affection, should be examined when first in the morning it is taken from 
the stable. 

If the spavin continues to increase, the bony deposit first spreads over the lower 
'wedgeAioneBy fj page 286, for these are nearest to its original seat They are capa- 
ble m slight motion, and share in every action of the joint, but their principal de- 
si^ is to obviate concussion. The chief motion of the joint, and that compared 
with which the motion of the other bones is scarcely to be regarded, is confined to 
the tibia a, and the astragalus 6, and therefore stimiess rather than lameness may 
aeoompany spavin, even when it is beginning to affect the small bones of the joint 
Henee, too, is the advantage of these bones having each its separate ligaments and 
membranes, and constituting so many distinct ioints, since injury may happen to 
some of them, without the effect being propagated to the rest When the bony de- 
posit continues to enlarge and takes in the second layer of bones— the larger wedge- 
Dooee e— .and even spreads to the cuboid bones on the other side, the lameness may 
not be very great, because these are joints, or parts of the joint, in which the motion 
is small ; but when it extends to the union of the tibia a, and the astragalus fr— when 
the joint, in which is the chief motion of the hock, is attacked — the lameness is 
indeed formidable, and the horse becomes nearly quite useless. 

Spavined horses are generally capable of slow work. They are equal to the greater 
part of the work of the farm, and tnerefore they should not be sdways rejected hy the 
small fiirmer, as they may generally be procured at little price. These horses are 
not only capable of agricultural work, but they generally improve under it The 
lameness in some degree abates, and even the bony tumour to a certain degree dimin- 
ishes. There is sufficient moderate motion and fnction of the limb to rouse the ab- 
sorbents to action, and cause them to take up a portion of the bony matter thrown 
oat, but not enough to renew or prolong inflammation. It cannot be said that the 
pkmgh affords a cure for spavin, but the spavined horse often materially improves 
while working at it 

For fast work, and for work that must be regularly performed, spavined horses are 
not well calculated ; for this lameness behind produces great difficulty in rising, and 
the consciousness that he will not be able to rise without painful effort occasionally 
prevents ^e horse from lying down at all ; and the animal that cannot rest well can- 
not long travel far or fast 

Tlie treatment of spavin is simple enough, but far from being always effectual. 
The owner of the horse will neither consult his own interest, nor the dictates of hu- 
mttBty, if he suffers the chisel and mallet, or the gimlet, or the pointed iron, or arse- 
nie, to be used ; yet measures of considerable severity must be resorted to. Repeated 
UitCers will usually cause either the absorption of the bony deposit, or the abatement 
or fsmoval of the inflammation of the ligaments, or, as a last resource, the heated 
lioB may be applied. 

Tlie account of the diseases of the hock is not yet completed. It is well known 
that the horse is frequently subject to lameness behind, when no ostensible cause for 
85 8ic 
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it em be fonnd, and there is no external heat or enlargement to indieate its teat 
Fmiers and grooms pronounce these to be aflections of &e stifle^ or round bone; oTi 
if the ffait of the horse and peculiar stiffness of motion point out the hock as the 
affected part, yet the joint may be of its natural size, and neither heat nor tendeneii 
can be discorered. llie ^proom has his own method of miravelling the mystery. He 
says that it is the begiiming of spavin ; but months and Tears pass aw«y, uid tte 
spavin does not appear, smdthe horse is at length destroyed as incurably lame. 

Horsemen are indebted to Blr. W. J. Goodwin, V. S. to Her Majesty, for the di** 
covery of the seat of frequent lameness behind. The cut, p. 886, represents the two 
layers of small bones within the hock — the larger wedge-like bone «, above; and the 
middle /, and the smaller one below, and it will be seen that almost the whole of tfie 
weight of the horse, communicated by the tibia a, is thrown upon these Inmes. The 
cube-bone d does little more than support the point of the hock e. It is then easy to 
imagine that, in the concussion of hard work or rapid travelling, these bones, or the 
delicate and sensible membranes in which they are wrapped, may be severely injined. 
Repeated dissections of horses that have been incurably lame behind, without any- 
thing external, during life, to point out the place or cause of lameness, have shown 
that inflammation o[ the memoranes lining these 'Joints, and secreting the fluid dist 
lubricates them, has taken place. 

Mr. Goodwin narrates a very interesting case in corroboration of this account of 
hock lameness. The author of this work had the honour of being present when the 
examination took place. '* The patient was a harness horse of unusual perfectioD, 
both in shape ana action, and was a great favourite with an illustrious perMmage. 
He suddenly became lame behind on the off-leg, but without the least accident or 
alteration of structure to account for it He was turned out for a short time, and the 
lameness disqipeared. He was then incautiously made to perform his osnal woik, 
until perfectly incapacitated for it by returning and aggravated lameness. Sospeel- 
ing the seat of lameness to be in the hock, alUiougfa the joint was perfectly unaltned 
in form, he was, three months after the commencement of the lameness, blistered and 
fired, and placed either in a loose place or paddock, as circumstances seemed to T^ 
quire. Not the least amendment took place at the end of six months, even in kii 
quiescent state, and, after twelve months from the time of his being given up for 
treatment, he was destroyed, his case being naturally considered a hopeless onf. 
Ulceration of the synovial membrane was found, taking its ori^n between the two 
cuneiform bones. These bones had become carious, and the disease had gradually 
extended itself to other parts of the joint. Mr. Goodwin had no doubt that if the 
animal had been sufferea to work on for any greater length of time, necrosis, or an- 
chylosis of every bone concerned in the hock, would have been the reeult."*---{rrt«- 
rtnaruzn, iii. 158.) 

Much more depends, than they who are not well accustomed to horses imagine, on 
the length of the os calcis, or projection of the hock. In proportion to the length of 
this bone will two purposes be effected. The line of direction will be more advanta- 
geous, for it will be nearer to a perpendicular, and the arm of the lever to which the 
power is applied will be lengthened, and thus mechanical advantage will be gaiitfd 
to an almost incredible extent. The sliphtest lengthening of the point of the hock 
will wonderfully tell in the course of a day's work, and therefore it is that the char- 
acter of the OS calcis is of such immense importance. 

The point of the hock is sometimes swelled. A soft, fluctuating tumour appears 
on it. This is an enlargement of one of the mucous bags of which mention has been 
made, and that surrounds the insertion of the tendons into the point of the hock. It 
is termed, 

CAPPED HOCK. 

It is seldom accompanied by lameness, and yet it is a somewhat serious businesii 
for it is usually produced by blows and mostly by the injuries which the horse in- 



* Thefle opinions of the seat and nature of obscure hock- lameness arc now maintained by 
the majority of veterinary surtreons. although some of them differ a little with regtfd to tK 
articulation that is generally affected, and the manner in which the depressions or exeat itiBBi 
on the surface of these bones is effected. In the 10th volume of the " Veterinarian," «* 
some valuable observations on this subject by Professor Dick, and Messrs. Pritchard nd 
Bpooner. 
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flicts upon himself in the act of kicking: therefore it is that a horse with a capped 
hock is very properly regarded with a suspicious eye. The whole of the hock 
should be carefully examined in order to discover whether there are other marks of 
▼iolence, and the previous history of the animal should be carefully inquired into. 
Does he kick in harness or in the stall, or has he been lying on a thin bed, or on no 
bed at all; and thus may the hock have been bruised, and ttie swelling produced! 

It is exceedingly difficult to apply a bandage over a capped hock ; and puncturing 
the tumour, or passing a seton through it, would be a most injudicious practice. 
Blisters, or iodine, repeated as often as may be necessary, are the best means to be 
employed. Occasionally the tumour will spontaneously disappear; but at other 
times It will attain a large size, or assume a callous structure, that will bid defiance 
to all the means that can be employed. 

MALLENDERS AND SALLENDERS. 

On the inside of the hock, or a little below it, as well as at the bend of the knee 
(A, p. 977), there is occasional lya scurfy eruption, called maUenden in the fore leg, 
and mUknaen in the hind leg. They seldom produce lameness ; but if no means are 
taken to get rid of them, a discharge proceeds from them which it is afterwards 
difficult to stop. They usually indicate oad stable management. 

A diuretic ball should be occasionally given, and an ointment of sugar-of-lead and 
tar, with treble the quantity of lard, rubbed over the part. Should this fail, a weak 
mercuiial ointment may be used. Iodine has here also been useful. 

The line of direction of the legs beneaUi the hocks should not be disregarded. The 
leg should descend perpendicularly to the fetlock. The weight and stress will thus 
be eqomlly diffused, not only over the whole of the hock, but also the pasterns uid 
tfie root. Some horses have their hocks closer than usual to each other. The legs 
take m divergent direction outward, and the toes also are turned outward. These 
hones are said to be Cat or Cow hocked. They are generally supposed to possess 
eonstderable speed. Perhaps they do so ; and it is thus accountcMl for. Hie cow- 
hoeked horse has his le^ not only turned more outward, but bent more under him, 
and this increases the distance between the point of the hock and the tendons of the 
perforating muscle : see 6, in the cut, page 983. It increases the s[Mice which is 
usually occupied by thoroughpin, see a, in the same page. Then the 'point of the 
hock, moved by the action of the muscles, is enabled to describe a greater portion of 
a circle ; and in proportion to the increased space passed over by the point ot Ae hook, 
will the space traversed by the limb be increased, and so the stride of the horse mwy 
be lenffthened, and, thus far, his speed may be increased. But this advantage is 
mors than counterbalanced by many evils. This increased contraction of the muscles 
is an expenditure of animal power ; and, as already stated, the weight and Ae con- 
esssaon being so unequally distributed by this formation of the limbs, some part must 
be ofver-strained and over-worked, and injury must ensue. On this account it is that 
tfie cow-hocked horse is more subject than others^ to thoroughpin and spavin ; and is 
so disposed to curbs, that these hocks are denominated by horsemen eurby hocks. 
Hie mischief extends even farther than this. Such a horse is pecidiarly liable to 
windgall, sprain of the fetlock, cutting, and knuckling. 

A slight inclination to this form in a stroncr powerful horse may not be very objeo- 
tkmable, but a horse decidedly cow-hocked should never be selected. 

SWELLED LEG& 

The fore legs, but oftener the hind ones, and especially in coarse horses, are some- 
times subject to considerable enlargement Occasionally, when the horse does not 
s e em to labour under any other disease, and sometimes from an apparent shifting of 
disease from other parts, the hind legs suddenly swell to an enormous degree mm 
te hock and almost from the stifle to the fetlock, attended by a greater or less degree 
of beat, and tenderness of the skin, and sometimes excessive and very peculiar lame- 
ness. The pulse likewise becomes quick and hard, and the horse evidently labours 
uder considerable fever. It is acute inflammation of ihe cellular substance of the 
lsgs« and that most sudden in its attack, and most violent in its degree, and therefore 
sttffiidffi^ by tiie effnnon of a oonsideiable quantity of fluid into the oelldar membrane. 
It ooenrs in young horses, and in fhose whieli are over-fed and little exereised. 
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Fomentation, diuretics, or purgatives, or, if there is much fever, a moderate bleeding 
will often relieve the distension almost as suddenly as it appeared. 

The kind of swelled legs most frecjuently occurring and most troublesome is of a 
different nature, or rather it is most vanous in its kind and causes, and consequences 
and mode of treatment. Sometimes the legs are filled, but there is little lameness or 
inconvenience. At other times the limbs are strangely gorged, and with a great 
degree of stiffness and pain. Occasionally the horse is apparently well at night, but, 
on the following morning, one or both of the legs are tremendously swollen ; and on 
its being touched, the horse catches it up suddenly, and nearly falls as he does so. 
Many horses, in seemingly perfect healtli, if suffered to remain several days without 
exercise, will have swelled legs. If the case is neglected, abscesses appear in varioiu 
parts of the legs ; the heels are attacked by grease, and, if proper measures are not 
adopted, the horse has an enlarged leg for life. 

The cure, when the case has not been too, long neglected, is sufficiently plain. 
Physic or diuretics, or botli, must be had recourse to. Mild cases wiU genenlly 
yield to their influence ; but, if the animal has been neglected, the treatment rnnst be 
decisive. If the horse is in high condition, these should be preceded or accompanied 
by bleedinff ; but if there are any symptoms of debility, bleeding would only incieate 
the want of tone in the vessels. 

Horses taken fromjrrass and brought into close stables very speedily have swdled 
legs, because the dirorence of food and increase of nutriment rapidly increase the 
quanti^ of the cireulatinff fluid, while the want of exercise takes away the means by 
which It might be got ridof. The remedy here is sufficiently plain. Swelled legs, 
however, may proceed from general debility. They may be Ae conseqiienoe of 
starvation, or disease that has considerably weakened the animal ; and these paits, 
beinff fiarthest from the centre of circulation, are the firet to show the loss of power 
by the accumulation of fluid in them. Here the means of cure would be to incmse 
the general strength* with which the extremities would sympathise. Bfild diuraliei 
and tonics would therefore be evidently indicated. 

Horses in the spring and fall are subject to swelled legs. The powers of the con- 
stitution are principally employed in providing a new coat for the animal, mod the 
extremities have not their share of vital influence. Mingled cordials and diuretics art 
indicated here — the diuretic to lessen the quantity of the circulating fluid, and die 
cordial to invigorate the frame. 

Swelled legs arc often teasing in horses that are in tolerable or good health : but 
where the work is somewhat irregular the cure consists in giving more equal exercise* 
walking the horse out daily when the usual work is not required, and using plenty 
of friction in the form of hand-rubbing. Bandages have a greater and more durable 
effect, for nothing tends more to support the capillary vessels, and rouse the action 
of the absorbents, tlian moderate pressure. Hay-bands will form a good bandage for 
the agricultural horse, and their effect will probably be increased by previously 
dipping them in water. 

GREASE. 

The physic, or the diuretic ball, may occasionally be used, but very sparingly ; vA 
only when they are absolutely required. In the hands of the owner ot the horse, or 
of the veterinary surgeon, they may be employed with benefit ; but in those of the 
carter or the groom they will do far more harm than good. The frequent and undue 
stimulus of the urinary organs by the diuretic ball, will be too often followed by 
speedy and incurable debility. If the swelling bids defiance to exercise and friction 
and bandage, the aid of the diuretic may be resorted to, but never until these htrc 
failed, unless there is an evident tendency to humour or grease. 

Swelled legs, although distinct from grease, is a disease that is apt to degenerate 
into it. Grease is a specific inflammation of the skin of the heels, sometimes of the 
fore-feet, but oftener of tlie hinder ones. It is not a contagious disease, as some have 
asserted, although when it once appears in a stable it frequently attacks almost every 
horse in it. Bad stable management is the true cause of it. 

There is a peculiarity about the skin of the heel of the horse. In its healthy stile 
there is a secretion of greasy matter from it, in order to prevent excoriation and chip- 
ping, and the skin is soft and pliable. Too often, however, from bad managemnit, 
the secretion of this greasy matter is stopped, and the skin of the heel becones Rd, 
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iDid ^^ and scmfy. The joint still continuing to be extended and flexed, cracks of 
the skin begin to appear, and these, if neglected, rapidly extend, and the bed becomes 
a mass of soreness, ulceration, and fungus. 

The distance of the heel from the centre of circulation, and the position of the hind 
limbs, render the return of blood slow and difficult. There is also more variation of 
temperature here than in any other part of the frame. As the horse stands in ^ 
closed stable, the heat of this part is too often incr^Bed by its being embedded in 
straw. When the stable door is open, the heels are nearest to it, and receiye first, 
and most powerfully, the cold current of air. When he is taken from, his stable to 
wofkt the heels are frequently covered with mire and wet, and they are oftenest and 
most intensely chilled by the long and slow process of evaporation which is taking 
place from them. No one, then, can wonder at the fre(}uency with which the heels 
are attacked by inflammation, and the difficulty there is m subduing it. 

Much error has prevailed, and it has led to considerable bad practice, from the 
notion of humours flying about the horse, and which, it is said, must have vent some- 
where, and attack the heels as the weakest part of the firame. Thence arise the 
phj^sicking, and the long course of diuretics, wmch tnUy weaken the animal, and often 
do irreparable mischief. 

Grease is a local complaint. It is produced principally by causes that act locally, 
and it is most successfully treated by local applications. Diuretics and purgatives 
may be useful in abating inflammation ; but the grand object is to get rid of the mflam- 
matory action which exists in the skin of the heel, uid to heal the wounds, and 
rema^ the mischief which it has occasioned. 

The first anpearance of grease is usually a dry and scurfy state of the skin of the 
heelv with reoness, heat, and itchiness. The heel should be well but gently washed 
wiA soap and water, and as much of the scurf detached as is easily removable. An 
ointment, composed of one part plumb, diaoet and seven df adeps snille, will usually 
sunj^e, and cool, and heal the part. 

When cracks appear, the mode of treatment will depend on their extent and depth. 
If they are but slight, a lotion, composed plumbi sulph. 3ij. et aluminis 3iiij., dis- 
solved in a pint of water, will often speedily dry them up, and close them. There is 
iometimee considerable caprice in the application of this lotion, which has induced 
Professor Morton to have recourse to alumen et terebinthinus vulgaris one part each, 
and adeps suills three parts, made into an ointment 

If ^e cracks are deep, with an ichorous discharge and considerable lameness, it 
wfll be necessary to poultice the heel. A poultice of linseed meal will be generally 
eileetive, unless the discharge is thin and offensive, when an ounce of finely-powdered 
ckaicoal should be mixed with the linseed meal ; or a poultice of carrots, boiled soft 
and mashed. The efficacy of a carrot-poultice is seldom sufficiently appreciated in 
cases like this. 

When the inflammation and pain have evidently subsided, and the sores discharge 
good matter, the calamine ointment may be applied with advantage ; and the cure 
will generally be quickened if a very diluted vitriolic or alum solution is applied. 

The best medicine will consist of mild aloetio balls ; gentle diuretics being given 
towards the close of the treatment. 

After the chaps or cracks have healed, the legs will sometimes continue gorged and 
swelled. A flannel bandage, evenly applied over the whole of the swelled part, will 
be very serviceable ; or, should the season admit pf it, a run at grass, particularly 
spring grass, should be allowed. .A blister is inadmissible, from the danger of 
bringing back the inflammation of the skin, and the discharge from it; but the 
actual cautery, special care being taken not to penetrate the skin, may occasionally be 
resorted to. 

In some cases the cracks are not confined to the centre of the heels, but spread over 
diem, and extend on the fetlock, and even up the leg, while the legs are exceedin^y 
swdled, and there is a watery discharge from the cracks, and an apparent oo|xmg 
dirough the skin at other places. The 1^ are exceedingly tender and sometimes 
hot, and there is an ap|>earance which the farrier thinks verv decisive as to the state 
of the disease, and which the better informed man should not overlook— lA« ke*k 
imrfff tlrr slun is so hot, that the watery fluid partly evaporates as it runs from ^ 
endbs or ooies through the skin. 

There will be great danger in suddenly stopping this discharge. Inflammation of 
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m more important part has rapidly succeeded to the injudicious attempt The local 
application should he directed to the abatement of the inflammation. The ponltieet 
just referred to should be diligently used night and day, and especially the carrot- 
poultice; and when the heat, and tenderness, and sti£fness of motion haye diminished, 
astringent lotions may be applied— either the alum lotion, or a stronff decoction of oak- 
baik, changi^, or used alternately, but not mixed. The cracks should likewise be 
dressed with the ointment above-mentioned ; and, the moment the horse can bear it, a 
flaimel bandage should be put on, reaching from the coronet to three or four inches 
abore the swelling. 

The mMicine should be confined to mild diuretics, mixed with one-third rait of 
cordial mash ; or, if the horse is gjoss, and the inflammation runs high, a ooee of 
physic may be given. If the horse is stronff, and full of flesh, physic uiould always 
precede and sometimes supersede the diuretics. In cases of much debility, diuretics, 
with aromatics or tonics, will be preferable. 

The feedingr should likewise vary with the case, but with these rules, which admit 
of no exception, that green meat should be given, and more especially carrots, whea 
they are not too expensive, and mashes, if the horse will eat them, and never Uie fall 
allowance of com. 

Walking exercise should be resorted to as soon as the horse is able to bear it, and 
this by degrees may be increased to a gentle trot 

From bad stable management at first, and neglect durinff the disease, a yet worse 
kind of grease occasionally appears. The ulceration extenos over the skin of the heel 
and Ae letlock, and a fungus springs from the surface of both, highly sensible, bleed- 
ing at the slightest touch, and mterepersed with scabs. By decrees, portions of the 
fungus begin to be covered with a homy substance protrading m the form cf knobs, 
and collected together in bunches. These are known by the name of gnq>e$, A 
fcetid and very peculiar exudation proceeds from nearly the whole of the onnatanl 
substance. The horse evidently suffers much, and is gradually worn down by the 
discharge. The assistance of a veterinary surgeon is here indispensable. 

Some horses are more subject to grease than others, particularly draught-horses, 
both heavy and light, but particulariy the former, and if they have no degree of Mood 
in them. It was the experience of this which partly contributed to tl^ gndnal 
change of coach and other draut^ht-horses to those of a lighter breed. In the great 
majority of cases, CTease arises from mismanagement and negflect. 

Everything that nas a tendency to excite inflammation in the skin of the heel is a 
cause of grease. Therefore want of exercise is a frequent source of this disease. 
The fluid which accumulates about the extremities and is unable to return, is a soorce 
of irritation by its continual pressure. When high feeding is added to irregular or 
deficient exercise, the disease is evidently still more likely to be produced. Want 
of cleanliness in the stable is a fruitful source of grease. When the heels are 
embedded in filth, they are weakened by the constant moisture surrounding them— 
irritated by the acrimony of the dung and the urine, and litde prepared to endure the 
cold evaporation to which they are exposed when the horse is taken out of the stabK 
The absurd practice of washing the feet and legs of horses when they come from 
their work, and either carelessly sponging them down afterwards, or leaving them to 
dry as they may, is, however, the most common orig^in of grease. 

When the horse is wanned by his work, and the heels share in the warmth, the 
momentary cold of washing may |iot be injurious, if the animal is immediately rubbed 
dry ; yet even this would be better avoided : but to wash out the heels, and then 
leave them partially dry or perfectly wet, and suffering from the extreme cold that is 
produced by evaporation from a moist and wet surface, is tlie most absurd, danger- 
ous, and injurious practice that can be imagined. It is worse when the posV-horse or 
the plough-horse is plunged up to his belly in the river or pond, immediately after 
his work. The owner is little aware how many cases of inflammation of the lungs, 
and bowels, and feet, and heels follow. After they have been suffered to stand Tor 
t^'enty minutes in the stable, during which time the horee-keeper or the carter oty 
be employed in taking care of the harness, or carriage, or beginning to dress tfci 
horse, the greater part of the dirt which had collected about the heels may be got lid 
of with a dry brush ; and the rest will disappear a quarter of an hour afterwards under 
the operation of a second brushing . The trouble \;iill not be great, and the hecb 
will not be chilled and subject to inflammation. 
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Tien bas been some ilis)jale as to the propriety of cutting the hair.from the heel*.* 
Cnatom has very pioperlT retained the hair on our fonn-horses. Nature would not 
have ffiTen it, had it not been useful. It ^aida the heel from being injured bj the 
inequalitieB of the ploughed field ; it prevents the diit, in which the heels are con- 
staotlj enveloped, from reaching and caking on, and iiritating the skin ; it hinders 
Ifae usual moisture which is taixed with the claj and moold from reaching Ae skin, 
•nd it preserves an equal temperature in the parts. If the hair is suffered to reiaun 
on the heels of the farm-horses, there is greater necessity for brushing and liaiid-nib* 
biw the heels, and never washing them. 

I^faion and utility have removed the hail lioni the heels of our hackney and car- 
vafB hones. When the horae is carefully tended after his work is over, and his legs 
quickly and completely dried, the less hair he has about them the belter, foi then 
both the skin and the hair can be made perfectly dry before evaporation begins, or 
proceeds so far as to deprive the legs of their heat Grease is the chUd of nwligrawe 
' mismanagemenL It is driven fhim our cavalry, and it wiU be the fauTt of the 
leman and the raimer if it ' !■,_ ■ . .. .^ 
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: speedily banished froin every stable. 
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THE FOOT. 




B Tlie Bitemal crust seen «l 
the quarter. 

b Tht eatnnarr ritlK- 

e 7^ little hwajr pistes Uaiat 
tbs crust. 

d The same eantiaaed over the 
bars. 

« ( Ths two concave sor&ces 
of the inside of the homy frog. 

/ That which eitenwUjr is the 
cleft <rf' lbs frog. 

g The ban. 

1 TheMundedpartofthebeels, 
belonging to the frog. 



« mechanism and strvo- 



* Profaseor Slewarl has the following observations i — " During two very wet winlsta I 
M opportnuilv of obiernng the rssults of iHmming and no trimming, smong upwards of 
M borsss. More than 300 of these have been employed in coaching and poMing, or work 
(fa tiniUr kind, and aboal 150 irs cul-honM. Grease, and otbar skin dlMasn of <hs beels 
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The foot is composed of the homy hex that coven ihe extremities of the hofse, lad 
the contents of that box. The hoof or box is composed of the crust or wall, the Goto* 
naiy ring and band, the bars, the homj laminae, the sole, and the homy frog. 

THE CRUST OR WALL OF THE HOOF. 

The ermi, or wall^ is that portion which is seen when the foot ie placed on the 
ground, and reaches from the termination of the hair to the ground. It is deepest in 
front, where it is (»lled the toe, measuring there about three inches and a naif in 
depth (see cut, p. 297), shallower at the sides, which are denominated the qnarten, 
and of least extent behind, where it is seldom more than an inch and a half in beigiit, 
and is termed the heel. The crust in the healthy foot presents a flat aiMl narrow sur- 
faoe to the ground, ascending obliquely backwards, and possessing different depees 
of obliquity in different horses. In a sound hoof the proper degree of obliquity is 
calculated at forty-fiye degrees, or the fourth part of a semicircle, at the front of the 
foot. When the obliquity is greater than this, it indicates undue flatness of the sols, 
and the crust is said to haye ^ fallen in." If the obliquity is yery much increased, the 
sole projects, and is said to be pumiced or convex. 

If the foot is more upright, or forms a greater angle than fbrty-fiye degrees, it 
indicates much contraction, and a sole too concave ; and this difference of ODliqoitj 
is often so great, that the convexity or concavity of the sole may be affirmed without 
the trouble of raising the foot for the purpose of examination. 

It is of some importance to observe whether the depth of the crust appears rapidly 
or slowly to decrease from the front to the heel. If the decrease is little, and even at 
the heel the crust is high and deep, this indicates a foot liable to contractioii, sand- 
crack, thrush, and inflammation. The pasterns are uprij^ht, ^ paces of that hoise 
are not pleasant On the other hand, if the crust rapidly diminishes in depth, and 
the heels are low, this, is accompanied by too great slantinfir of the pastern, and dis- 
position to sprain in the back sinew. Tlie foot, generally, is liable to be weak and 
flat, and bruised, and there is more tendency to the frequent, but obscure lameness, 
of which there will presently be occasion to treats— the navieularjoint disease. 

The crust is composed of numerous homy fibres, connected together by an dsstie 
membranous substance, and extending from the coronet to the base of the hoof. It 
differs materially in its texture, its elasticity, its growth, and its occasional fiagilitj, 
according to the state in which it is kept, and the circumstances that are acting 
upon it. 

The exterior wall of the hoof should be smooth and level.N Protuberances or ringf 
round the crust indicate that the horse has had inflammation in the feet, and that to 
such a degree, as to produce an unequal growth of horn, and probably to leave some 
injurious consequences in the internal part of the foot. If there is a depression or 
hollow in front of the foot, it betrays a sinking of the coffin-bone, and a flat or pumiced 
sole. If there is a hollow at the quarters, it is the worst symptom of bad contraction. 

The thickness of the crust, in the front of the foot, is rather more than half an inch ; 
it becomes gradually thinner towards the quarters and heels, but this often varies to 
a considerable extent. In some hoofs, it is not more than half the above thickness. 
If however there is not, in the majority of horses, more than half an inch for nail-hold 
at the toe, and not so much at the quarters, it will not appear surprising that these 
horses are occasionally wounded in shoeing, and especially as some of them are Teij 
unmanageable while undergoing this process. 

W' hile the crust becomes thinner towards both quarters, it is more so at the inner 

Juarter than at the outer, because more weight is thrown upon it than upon the outer. 
t is more under the horse. It is under the mner splint-bone, on which so much more 
of the weight rests than on the outer ; and, being thinner, it is able to expand more. 
Its elasticity is called more into play, and concussion and injury are avoided. When 
the expansion of the quarters is prevented by their being nailed to an unbending shoe, 
the inner quarter suffers most. Corns are oftenest found there ; contractionoeciDi 
there ; sand-crack is seated there. Nature meant that this should be the most yield- 
ing part, in order to obviate concussion, because on it the weight is principsU| 
thrown, and therefore when its power of yielding is taken away it must be the first 
to suffer. 

A careful observer will likewise perceive that the inner quarter is higher than the 
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iMter. WfaUa it is thin to yield to the shock, its increased atirface giyea it mfficieDt 
■treogth. 

Od Bocount of iti ihinnesa, and the additional weight which it bean, the inner beet 
wBBTi awBj quicker than the outer; a circumstance that should neTsi be forgotten by 
the amith. His object is to give a plane and level bearing to die whole of the crust. 
To accomplish Ifais, it will be often scarcely necessary to i«mo*e anything from the 
inner heel, for this haa already been done by the wear of the fooL If he (orgeta Ihia, 
aa be too often aeema to do, and cuts away with his knife or his buttreaa an equal 
pottioB all round, be learea the inner and weaker quarter lower than the outer ; he 
throws an onevea bearing upon it ; and produces corns and sand-cracka and aplinta, 
which a little care and cotamoD aenae might hsTe aroided. 

THE CORONARY RING. 
The eriBt doea not vary much in ^ickneas (see a, page S95, and b, in the accom- 
panying cot), until near the top, at the conmtl, or uiuon of the horn of the foot widi 
the skin of the paaiema, where (u, page 373J, it rapidly gets 
thin. It is in a manner scooped and hollowed out. It likewise 
changes its colour and consistence, and seems almost like a con- 
tinuation of the skin, but easily separable from it by maceratjon 
or disease. This thin part is called the-coromry rtn^, x, p. 373. 
It extends round the upper portion of the hoofe, and receires, 
within it, or coTsrs, a thickened and bulbous prolongation of the 
skin, called the coronary ligamtnt (see b, in the accompanying 
cat). Thia prolon^tion of the skin — it ia nothing more — ia 
thickly supplied with blood-Teasels. It ia almost a mesh of 
blood-Tesaels connected together by fibrous texture, and many 
of them are employed in secreting or forming die crust or waif 
of the fool. Nature has enabled the sensible lamina of (he coSin^one, e, which will 
be pieaently deaciibed, to secrete a certain quantity of horn, in order to afford an 
inunediate oefeoce for itself when the crust is wounded or taken away. Of this Aere 
ia pmot when in aand-crack or quittor it is neceasary to remove a portion of the crust. 
A pellicle of bom, or of firm hard substance resembling it, soon covers the wonikd ; 

but the emat is principally formed from thia coronary liniment " '" " -'-■- 

aaad-«nek, quittor, and other diseases in which strips of the cr 
■o loi^ in being renewed, or growing down. It must proceed frran the coronary 
ligament, and so gradually creep down the foot with the natnral growth or lengthen- 
ing of die hMn, of which, as in the human nul, a supply is slowly given to anawer 
10 die wear and tear of the part 

Below the coronary ligament is a thin atrip of homy matter, whidi has been traced 
to the ftog, and has been supposed by some to be connected with the aupport or 
■etioB of that body, bat which ia evidently intended to add to the aecurity of Oie part 
en whicb it ia foand, and to bind together those varioua enbataDces which are collected 
•1 the eoronei. It resembles, more than anything elae, the atiip of akin that eurroonda 
the nwt of the human nail, and which is placed tiiere to ■trengthen ^e union of the 
m3 with the subatence from which it proceeds. 

THE BARS. 

At the back part of the foot the wall of the hoof, instead of continuing round aai 
forming a circle, is suddenly bent in as in the small cut, in page 395, where d tepre- 
aenta ue base of the crust, and e its inflection or bending at (be heel. The bara ace, 
in bet, a conlinnation of the crust, forming an acute angle, and meeting at a punt at 
the toe of the frog — see a, b, and c, in the smaller cula — and the iiuiM of the bars, 
like the inside of the cmst — see the first and larger cut — presents a continuance of the 
homy leaves, ahowing (hat it is a part of the same substance, and helping to diachargs 
A* aame oSee. 

It needs only the aligklest consideration of the cut, or of the natnral hoof, to show 
fte importance of the oars. The arch which these form on either side, between the 
ftog ajtd the qnartera, is admirably contrived both to admit of, and to limit to its pro- 
yat «Ktent, die expanaion of die foot. When the foot is placed on the ground, and the 
Wiight of the aimnal ia thrown on the leavea of which mention has just been made, 
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theee arches will shorten and widen, in order to admit of the expansion of the quar- 
ters— the bow returning to its natural curye, and powerfully assisting the foot in 
reffaining its uauxA form. It can also be conceiyed tbat these bars must form a power- 
ful protection against the contraction^ or vnring in, of the quarters. A momeot'i 
inspection of the cut (f , p. S96) will show that, if the bars are taken away, there will 
be nothing to resist the contraction or falling in of the quarters, when the foot is 
exposed to any disease, or bad management, that would ixiduce it to contraeL One 
moment's observation of them will tdso render evident the security which they aiToid 
to the frog (/), and the effectual protection which they give to the lateral poitioiis of 
the foot. 

Then appears the necessity of passing lightly over them, and learing prominent, 
when the toot is pared for shoeing, that which so many smiths cut nerfectly away. 
They imagine that it gives a more open appearance to the foot of the horse. Horses 
shod for the purpose m sale, have usually the bars removed with this view ; and the 
smiths in the neifffabourhood of the metropolis and large towns, shoeing for deako, 
too often habitually pursue, with regard to all their cusUmiers, the injunous piaetice 
of removing the bars. The homy frog, deprived of its guard, will speedily contract, 
and become elevated and thrushy ; and the whole of the heel, having lost the power 
of resilience or reaction which the curve between the bar e and the crust d gave it 
(vide p. 295, cut), wiU speedily fall in. 

THE HORNY LAMINiB. 

The inside of the crust is covered by thin homy leaves (e, p. 395), ezteodiBg all 
* round it, and reaching from the coronary ringr to the toe. Tluiy are about 500 in miiii- 
ber, broadest at their base, and terminating in the most delicate expanaioii of hon. 
Tliey not a little reeembie the inner surfece of a mushroom. In fnmt, they nm in a 
duection from the coronet to the toe, and towards the quarters they are more slanting 
firom behind forwards. Tliey correspond, as will be presently shown, wiUi similar 
cartilaginous and fleshy leaves on the surface of the c(ten-bone, and form a beantifid 
elastic Dody, by which the whole weight of the horse is supported. 

THE SOLE 

Is under, and occupies the greater portion of the concave and elastic snrfiu>e of the 
foot (see b, p. 395), extending from the crust to the bars and frog. It is not so thiek 
as the crust, because, notwithstanding its situation, it does not support so much 
weight as the crust ; and because it was intended to expand, in order to prevent con- 
cussion, when, by the descent of the bone of the foot, the weight was thrown upon it 
It is not 80 brittle as the crust, and it is more elastic than it. It is thickest at the toe 
(see ^ p. 272), because the first and principal stress is thrown on that part. The 
coffin-bone, /, is driven forward and downward in that direction. It is likewiK 
thicker where it unites with the crust than it is towards the centre, for a similar and 
evident reason, because there the weight is first and principally thrown. 

In a state of nature it is, to a certain degree, hollow. The reason of this is plam. 
It is intended to descend or yield with the weight of the horse, and by that gradual 
descent or yielding, most materially lessen the shock which would result from the 
sudden action of the weight of the animal in rapid and violent exercise ; and this 
descent can only be given by a hollow sole. A flat sole, already pressing upon the 
ground, could not be brought lower ; nor could the functions of the frog be then die- 
charged ; nor would the foot have so secure a hold. Then if tha sole is naturally 
hollow, and hollow because it must descend, the smith should not interfere with this 
important action. When the foot will bear it, he must pare out sufficient of the hon 
to preserve the proper concavity ; also a small portion at the toe and near the crust, aad 
cutting deeper towards the centre. He must put on a shoe which shaU not prevent 
the descent of the sole, and which not only shall not press upon it, but shall leafe 
sufficient room between it and the sole to admit of this descent If the sole is pressed 
upon by the coffin-bone during the lengthening of the elastic laminae, and the shoe 
will not permit its descent, the sensible part between the coffin-bone and the hom wQl 
necessarily be bruised, and inflammation and lameness will ensue. It is from thif 
cause, that if a stone insinuates itself between the shoe and the sole, it prodnoes as 
inuch lameness. Of the too purest concavity of the sole, ot the want of concavl^ hi 
it, we shall treat when we arrive at diseases of the foot. 
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In the space between the ban, and accurately filling it, is the raoe. It is a trian- 
gnlar portion of horn, projecting from tiie sole, almost on a lerel with the crust, and 
covering and defending a soft and elastic substance called the nngible frog. It is 
wide at the heels, and there extending beyond a portion of the crust ; narrowing 
rapidly when it b^i^ins to be confined between the bars, and terminating in a point at 
somewhat more than half the distance from the heel to the toe. It consists of two 
rounded or projecting surfaces, with a fissure or cleft between them, reaching half- 
way down the urog, and the two portions again uniting to form the point or toe of the 
froff. 

The frog is firmly united to the sole, but it is perfectly distinct from it. It is of a 
different nature, bemg softer, and far more elastic ; and it is secreted from a different 
su&oe, for it is thrown out from the substance which it covers. It very much 
resembles a wedge, with the sharp point forwards ; and it is placed towards the back 
nart of tiie foot. The foot is seldom put flush and flat upon Uie ground, but in a 
oiieetion downwards, yet somewhat forwards ; then the fro^ evidently gives safety to 
the tread of the animal, for it occasionally ploughs itself into the ground, and pie- 
vents the horse from slipping. This is of considerable consequence, when some of 
the paces of the horse are recollected, in which his heels evidently come first to the 
groond, and in which the danger from slipping would be very great. Reference needs 
onlj be made to the sallop, as illustrative of this. 

The frog being pbced at, and filling tbe hinder part of the foot, discharffes a por- 
tioii of the duty sustained by the crust ; for it supports the wei^t of the animal. It 
asrists, likewise, and that to a material deffree, in the expansion of the foot. It is 
formed internally of two prominences on Sie sides (see a, p. S95), and a cleft in the 
eentie, presenting two concavities with a sharp projection in the middle, and a gradu- 
ally roimded one on each side. It is also composed of a substance peculiarly flexible 
and elastic. What can be so well adapted for the expansion oi the foot, wlien a por- 
tion of the weight of the body is thrown on it 1 How easily will these irregular sur- 
faces jkAd and spread out, and how readily return again to their natural state ! In 
this view, therefore, the homy frog is a powerful agent in opening the foot \ and the 
diminntion of the substance of the frog, and its elevation above the ground, are both 
the cause and the consequence of contraction — the cause, as being able no longer 
powerfully to act in expanding the heels ; and the consequence, as obeying a law of 
oaliiie, by which that which no longer discharges its natural function is gradually 
leaoved. It is, however, the cover and defence of the internal and sens3>le frog, 
which will be presently treated of; enough, however, has been said to show the 
abeurdi^ of the common practice of unsparingly cutting it away. In order to dis- 
charge, m any degree, some of the offices which we have assigned to it, and fully to 
diseharve even one of them, it must come in occasiomd contact with the ground. In 
tbe unuiod horse, it is constantly so : but the additional support given by the shoes, 
and more especially the hard roads over which the horse is now compelled to travel, 
render this complete exposure of the frog to the ground not only unnecessary, but 
injurious. Being of so much softer consistence than the rest of the foot, it would be 
speedily worn away : occasional pressure, however, or contact with the ground, it 
must have. 

Hie rough and detached parts should be cut off at each shoeing, and the substance 
of the frog itself, so as to bring it just above or within the level of the shoe. It will 
then, in tiie descent of the sole, when the weight of the horse is thrown upon it in 
the putting down of the foot, descend likewise, and pressing upon the ground, do its 
duty ; whUe it will be defended from the wear, and oruise, and injury that it would 
receive if it came upon the ground with the firet and full shock of the weight. This 
will be the proper guide to uie smith in shoeing, and to the proprietor in the direc- 
tion which he gives. The latter should often look to this, for it is a point of very 
great moment. A few smiths carry the notion of frog premtre to an absurd extent, 
and leave the frog beyond the level of the sole, — a practice which is dangerous in 
the horse of slow draught, and destructive to the haclmey or the hunter ; but the 
miJOTity of them err in a contrary way, and, cutting off too much of the frog, lift it 
above the ground, and destroy its principal use. It should be lefijtut iAove^ or witkin 
iie kvel of the ih4fe. 
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THE COFFIN-BONE. 

The interior part of the foot most now be considered. The lower pastern, a small 
portion of which (see d^ page 272) is contained in the homy box, has been already 
described, p. 276.— Beneath it, and altogether inclosed in the hoof, is the coffin-bone, 
or proper bone of the foot, (see /, page 272, and c{, fig. I, page 276). It is fitted to, 
and fills the fore part of the hoof, occupying about half of it. It is of a light and 
spongy stmctore (see d, fig. 1, page 276), and filled with numerous minate foramina. 
Through these pass the blood-vessels and nerves of the foot, which are necessarily 
numerous, considering the important and various secretions there carrying on, and 
the circulation through the foot which could not possibly be kept up if these ves- 
sels did not run through the substance of the bone. Considering the manner in 
which this bone is inclosed in the homy box, and yet the important surfaces aioand 
and below it that are to be nourished with blood, the circulation which is thus carried 
on within the very body of the bone is one of the most beautiful provisions of natme 
that is to be found in the whole frame. No inconvenience can anse from ooeasionil 
or constant pressure, but the bone allows free passage to the blood, and protects it 
from every possible obstmction. 

The fore part of the cofiin-bone is not only thus perforated, but it is curiously roosh- 
ened for the attachment of the numerous minute lamins about to be described. On 
its upper surface it presents a concavity for the head of the lower pastern, p. 276. 
In front, immediately above </, is a strixing prominence, into which is ina^led the 
extensor tendon of the foot. At the back, e, p. 272, it is sloped for articnlatiofi wi& 
the navicular bone, and more underneath, is a depression for the reception of thepe^ 
forating flexor tendon, m, continued down the leff, passing over the navicular bens at 
11, and at length inserted into this bone. On either side, as seen p. 276, are prqee> 
tions called the wings, or heels of the coffin-bone, and at the bottom it is hollowed to 
answer to the convexity of the internal part of the sole. 

That which deserves most attention in the oofiin-bone is the production of the nu- 
merous laminae round its front and sides. They are prolongations of the thidL and 
elastic membrane covering it, and consist of cartilaginous, fleshy plates, prooseding 
from it, ranning down the coffin-bone, and corresponding with and received between 
the homy leaves that line the inside of the hoof-bone — each homy plate beinff re- 
ceived between two sensitive plates, and vice vend. These laminae are exceedin^y 
sensitive and vascular, and elastic, and, as first simply and beautifully explained by 
Mr. Percivall, their elasticity is not inherent in the laminae, but in the substance 
which connects these laminae with the coffin-bone, and which, while it contains highly 
elastic properties, affords a convenient bed for the numerous vessels that secrete the 
laminae. While the animal is at rest, the whole weight of the horse is supported by 
them, and not by the sole. This extraordinary fact has been put to the test of expe- 
riment. The sole, bars, and frog were removed from the foot of a horse, and yet as 
he stood, the coffin-bone did not protrude, or in the slightest degree descend ; hot 
when the rapidity with which the foot descends is added to the weight of the horse, 
these little leaves, homy and fleshy, gradually lengthen, and suffer Uie bones to press 
upon the sole. The sole then descends, and in descending, expands ; and so, by an 
admirable mechanism, the violent shock which would be produced by the pressure 
of such a weight as that of the horse, and the velocity with which it descends, is 
lessened or destroyed, and the complicated apparatus of the foot remains uninjured. 
When the foot is again lifled, and the weight which pressed upon it is removed, 
the principle of elasticity is csilled into exercise, and by it the sole resumes its con- 
cavity, and the homy frog its folded state ; — the quarters return to their former sito- 
ation, — the leaves regain their former length, and everything is prepared for a repeti- 
tion of action. 

THE SENSIBLE SOLE. 

Between the coffin-bone and the homy sole is situated the sensible sole, p. 273f 
formed above of a substance of a ligamentous or tendinous nature, and below of a 
cuticular or skin-like substance, plentifully supplied with blood-vessels. It was 
placed between the coffin-bone and the sole, by its yielding stracture to assist in pre- 
venting concussion, and also to form a supply of horn for the sole. It extends be- 
vcnd the coffin-bone, but not at all under ue frog. Leaving a space for the frogt it 
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proceeds oyer the bars, and there is covered by some lamine, to unite with those 
that have been described, page 295, as found in the bars. It is here likewise thicker, 
and more elastic, and by its elasticity is evidently assisting in obviating concussion. 
It is supplied with nervous fibres, and is highly sensible, as the slightest experience 
in horses will evince. The lameness which ensues from the pressure of a stone or 
of the shoe on the sole is caused by inflammation of the sensible sole. Corns result 
from bruise and inflammation of the sensible sole, between the crust and the bar. 

THE SENSIBLE FROG. 

The coffin-bone does not occupy more than one-half of the hoof. The posterior 
part is filled by a soft mass, partly ligamentous, and partly tendinous (o, p. 27*2). Its 
shape below corresponds with the cavities of the homy frog ; in front it is attached 
to tne inferior part of the coffin-bone ; and farther back, it adheres to the lower part 
of the cartilages of the heels, where they beg^n to form the rounded protuberances 
that constitute the heel of the foot. It occupies the whole of the back part of the 
foot aboTe the homy frog and between the cartilages. Running immediately above 
die frog, and along the greater part of it, we find the perforans flexor tendon, which 
over the navicular bone, e, p. 272, and is inseAed into the heel of the coffin- 

THE NAVICULAR BONE 

Is placed behind and beneath the lower pastern-bone, and behind and above the heel 
of the coffin-bone, e, p. 272, so that it forms a joint with both bones, and answers a 
▼eiy^ important office in strengthening the union between these parts, in receiving a 
portioa of the weight which is thrown on the lower pastern and in enabling the flexor 
tendoD to act with more advantage. Supposing that this tendon were inserted into 
the coffin-bone without the intervention of the navicular bone, it would act at opreat 
mechanical disadvantage in bending the pastern, for it is inserted near the end of Uie 
coffin-bone, and the weight, concentrated about the middle of the bone, is far off, and 
requires a great power to raise it ; but when the navicular bone is interposed, the 
centre of motion becomes the posterior edge of that bone, where it is in contact with 
the tendon, and then it will be seen that the distance of the power from the centre of 
motion is nearly or quite the same as the weight, and very great expenditure of mus- 
cular power will be saved. In the one case, the power must be at least double the 
weight, in the other they will be nearly equal ; and also the angle at which the tendon 
it inserted, is considerably more advantageous. Perhaps this is the principal use of 
the navicular bone ; yet at the same time we are aware of the benefit which accrues 
(see page 272) from a portion of the weight being taken from the coffin-bone, suod 
thrown on the navicular bone, and from it on the tendon, and the tendon resting' on 
the elastic froff underneath. The navicular bone is sometimes, but inaccurately, said 
to descend with the motion of the foot. It does not do that It cannot ; K>r it is 
connected both with the pastem and coffin-bones by inelastic ligaments. When, how- 
ever, the homy bulb, with its tuft of hair, at the back of an obliaue fetlock, descends 
in the rapid gallop, and almost touches the ground, the navicular bone, being, as it 
weie, a part of the pastern, must descend with it. With this exception, both in the 
extending and the bendinsr of the pastern, the navicular bone turns or rolls upon the 
other bones rather than descends or ascends, and with this remarkable advantage, 
that when the pastern is extended (see page 272), the navicular bone is placed in that 
sitoation which enables the flexor tendon to act with greatest advantage in again 
bending the foot. 

THE CARTILAGES OF THE FOOT. 

There is a groove extending along the upper part of the coffin-bone and on either 
aide, eoccept at the protuberance which receives tne extensor tendon e, pa^ 272, occu- 
pied by cartilage, which, like the crust, is convex outwards and concave inwards. It 
eaclends to the very nosterior part of the foot, rising about the quarters half an inch or 
note alxrye Uie hoof, and diminishing in height forward and backward. These eap- 
tibum occupy a greater portion of the foot muk does the coffin-bone, as will be seen 
faiSe lowest cnt, page 276, where they are r ep r e sented as extending &r behind the 

' 'lone. They aie held in tiieir situation not merdy by this groove, but by other 
26 
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oonnaxioDS with the coffin-boiie, the naWcnlar bone, and the flexor tendon, and aw 
thos perfectly seciired. 

Below aie other cartilages connected with the under edges of the former, and on 
either side of the frog. 

Between these cartilages is the sensible frog, filling ap the whole of the spaee, and 
answering several important parposes, being an elastic bed on which the naTiealsr 
bone and the tendon (see page 373) can play with security, and withoat conenssioD 
or shock, by which all concussion communicated to the cartilages of the foot are 
destroyed — by which these cartilages are kept asunder, and the expansion of the upper 
part of the foot preseryed. As the descent of the sole increases the width of the lower 
part of Uie foot, so the elevation of the frog, a portion of it being pressed upward and 
outward by the action of the navicular bone and tendon, causes tne expansion of its 
upper part Precisely as the strong muscle peculiar to quadrupeds at the back of ^ 
c^e (see page 86), being forcibly contracted, presses upon the fatty mattor in which 

"ded. 



the eye is embedded, wmch may be displaced, but cannot be squeezed into 1 
pass, and which, being forced towards tne inner comer of the eye, drives before it thst 
important and beautiful mechanism the haw, so the elastic and yielding substance the 
frog, being pressed upon by the navicular bone and the tendon, and the pastern, and 
refusing to oe condensed mto less compass, forces itself out on either side of them, 
and expands the lateral cartilages, which again, by their inherent elasticiur, lecur to 
their former situation, when the frog no loneer presses them outwsurd. tt appears, 
that by a different mechanism, but both equally admirable, and referable to the same 
principle, viz. : that of elasticity, the expansion of the upper and lower portions of 
the hdof are effected, the one by the descent of the sole, the other by the compressiim 
and rising of the fro^. 

It is this expansion upward, which contributes principally to the preserration of 
the usefulness of the horse, when our destructive methods of shoeing are so caleolatBd 
to destroy the expansion beneath. In draught-horses, from the long-continued as well 
as violent pressure on the frog, and from the frog on the cartilage, inflammation ii 
oecasionally produced, which terminates in the curtilages being changed into bonj 
matter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DISEASES OF THE FOOT. 

Of these there is a long list. That will not be wondered at by those who have 
duly considered the complicated structure of the foot, the duty it has to perform, asd 
the injuries to which it is exposed. It will be proper to commence with that which 
is the cause of many other diseases of the foot, and connected with almost all. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE FOOT, OR ACUTE FOUNDER. 

The sensible lamine, or fleshy plates on the front and sides of the coffin-bone, bemg 
replete with blood-vessels, are, like every other vascular part, liable to inflammatioD« 
from its usual causes, and particularly from the violence with which, in rapid and 
long-continued action, these parts are strained and bruised. When in a severely con- 
tested race they have been stretched to their utmost, while, at the fullest stride of the 
horse, his weight has been thrown on them with destructive force ; or, when the feet 
have been battered and bruised in a hard day^s journey, it will be no wonder if inflam- 
mation of the over-worked parts should ensue, and the occurrence of it may probably 
be produced and the disease aggravated by the too prevalent absurd mode of treatiDg 
the animal. ^ If a horse that has been ridden or driven hard is suffered to stand in the 
cold, or if his feet are washed and not speedily dried, he is very likely to have ^ fe?er 
in the feet.'* There is no more fruitful source of inflammation in the human being, or 
the brute, than these sudden chan^ of temperature. This has been explained as it 
regards grease, but it bears more immediately on die point now under conaideratiflfr 
The danger is not confined to change from heat to cold. Sudden transition from eoU 
to heat is as injurious, and therefore it is that so Biany horses, after haTing been ndte 
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fmr in frost and snow, and placed immediately in a hot stable, and littered up to tht 
knees, are attacked by this complaint. The feet and the longs are the organs oftsnest 
attacked, because they have previously suffered most by our mismanaj;ement, and are 
most disposed to take on disease, and that which would cause slight inflammation of 
other parts, or trifling general derangement, will produce all its mischief on these 
organs ; therefore it is Uiat horses, the crust or lamine of whose feet are warped or 
obliqueljr placed, are most subject to it. 

Sometimes there is a sudden chanse of inflammation from one organ to another. 
A horse may have laboured for sever^ days under evident inflammation of the lungs ; 
aU at once that will subside, and the disease will appear in the feet, or inflammation 
of the feet may follow similar affections in the bowels or the eyes. In cases of 
severe inflammation of the lungs, it may not be bad practice to remove the shoes and 
poultice the feet. 

To the attentive observer the symptoms are clearly marked, and yet there is no 
disease so ofVen overlooked by the groom and the carter, and even by the veterinary 
surgeon. The disease may assume an acute or chronic form. The earliest symp- 
toms of fever in the feet are fidgetiness, frequent shifting of the fore-legs, but no 
pawing, much less any attempts to reach the belly with the hind-feet. The pulse is 
quickeiied, the flanks heaving, the nostrils red, and the horse, by his anxious coun- 
tenanoe, and possibly moaning, indicating great pain. Presently he looks about his 
litter, as if preparing to lie down, but he does not do so immediatelv ; he continues to 
shift his weight from foot to foot ; he is afraid to draw his feet suflKdently under him 
for the purpose of lying down : but at length he drops. The circumstance of his 
l^ing down at an early period of the disease will sufficiently distinguish inflamma- 
tion of the feet from that of the lunc^s, in which the horse obstinately persists in 
standing until he drops from mere exhaustion. His quietness when down will dis- 
tinsnish it from colic or inflammation of the bowels, in both of which the horse is uj> 
and down, and frequently rolling and kicking when down. When the grievance is 
in the feet, the horse experiences so much relief, from getting rid of the weight ][>ain- 
fully distending the inflamed and highly sensible lamine, uiat he is glad to lie as 
long as he can. He will likewise, as clearly as in inflammation of the lungs or 
bowels, point out the seat of disease by looking at the part. His muzzle will often 
rest on me feet or the affected foot. He must be inattentive who is not aware of 
what aU this indicates. 

If the feet are now examined, they will be found evidently hot. The patient will 
express pain if they are slightly rapped with a hammer, and the artery at the pastern 
will throb violently. No great time will now pass, if the disease is suffered to pur- 
sue its course, before he will be perfectly unable to rise ; or, if he is forced to get up, 
and one foot is lifted, he will stand with difficulty on the other, or perhaps atop at 
once from intensity of pain. 

The treatment will resemble that of other inflammations, with such differences as 
the situation of the disease may suggest. Bleeding is indispensable ; and that to its 
fullest extent. If the disease is confined to the fore-feet, four quarts of blood should 
be taken as soon as possible from the toe of each at the situation pointed out, fig. s» 
p. S79, and in the manner already described ; care being taken to open the artery as 
well as the vein. The feet may likewise be put into warm water, to quicken the 
flow of the blood, and increase the quantity abstracted. Poultices of linseed meal, 
made very soft, should cover the whole of the foot and pastern, and be frequently 
ranewed, which will promote evaporation from the neighbouring parts, and possibly 
through the pores of the hoof, and, by softening and rendering supple the hoof, will 
relieve its painful pressure on the swelled and tender parts beneath. More fully to 
accomplish this last purpose, the shoe should be removed, the sole pared as thin as 
poasible, and the crust, and particularly the quarters, well rasped. All this must be 
done gently, and with a great deal of patience, for the poor animal can scarcely beau 
his feet to be meddled with. There used to be occasional doubt as to the adminis- 
tiation of physic, from fear of metastasis of inflammation which has sometimes 
ooeurred, and been generally fatal. When, however, there is so much dangsf 
of losing the patient from the original attack, we must run the risk of the other. 
Sedative and cooling medicines should be diligently administersd, consisting of digi- 
talist nitie» and emeCie tartar. 

If no amendinent is observed, three qoartt of blood should be taken from etch foot 
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on the following day. In extreme cases, a third bleeding of two quarts may be jus- 
tifiable, and, instead of the poultice, cloths kept wet with water in which nitre hat 
been dissoWed immediattly before^ and in the proportion of an ounce of nitre to a 
pound of water, may be wrapped round the feet. About the third day a blister may 
De tried, taking in the whole of the pastern and the coronet ; but a cradle must pre- 
Yiously be put on the neck of the horse, and the feet must be covered after the blis- 
ter, or they will probably be sadly blemished. The horse should be kept on math 
diet, unless green meat can be procured for him ; and even that should not be given 
too liberally, nor should he, in the slightest degree, be coaxed to eat. When he 
appears to be recovering, his getting on his feet should not be hurried. It should be 
len perfectly to his own discretion ; nor -should even walking exercise be peimitted 
until he stands firm on his feet. When that is the case, and the season will permit, 
two months* run at grass will be very serviceable. 

It is not always, however, or oAen, that inflammation of the feet is thos easily 
subdued ; and, if it is subdued, it sometimes leaves after it some fearful conseauenns. 
The loss of the hoof is not an unfrequent one. About six or seven days irom the 
first attack, a slight separation will begin to appear between the coronet and the hoot 
This should be carefully attended to, for the separated horn will never asain unite 
with the parts beneath, but the disunion will extend, and the hoof will be lost. It b 
true that a new hoof will be formed, but it will be smaller in size and weaker thai 
the first, and will rarely stand hard work. When this separation is observed, it 
will be a matter of calculation with the proprietor of the horse whether he will suffer 
the medical treatment to proceed. 

CHRONIC LAMINITIS. 

This is a species of founder, insidious in its attack, and destmctiye to the hone. 
It is a milder form of the preceding disease. There is lameness, but it is not is 
severe as in the former case. The horse stands as usual. The crust is warm, aad 
that warmth is constant, but it is not oAen probably greater than in a state of heshfa. 
The surest symptom is the action of the anmial. It is diametrically opposile to tini 
in the navicular disease. The horse throws as much of his weight as ne can, on the 
posterior parts of his feet. 

The treatment should be similar to that recommended for the acute disease— blood- 
letting, cataplasms, fomentations, and blisters, and the last much sooner and much 
more frequently than in the former disease. 

PUMICED FEET. 

The sensible and horny little plates which were elongated and partially separated 
during the intensity of the inflammation of founder, will not always perfectly unite 
again, or will have lost much of their elasticity, and the cofl[in-bone, no longer fully 
supported by them, presses upon the sole, and the sole becomes flattened, or convex, 
from this unnatural weight, and the horse acquires a pumiced foot. This will also 
happen when the animal is used too soon after an attack of inflammation of the feet, 
and before the laminae have regained sufficient strength to support the weight of the 
horse, or to contract again by their elastic power when they have yielded to the 
weight. When the coflin-bone is thus thrown on the sole, and renders it pumiced, 
the crust at the front of the hoof will "/a// in," leaving a kind of hollow about the 
middle of it. 

Pumiced feet, especially in horses with large, wide feet, are frequently produced 
without this acute inflammation. Undue work, and especially much battering of the 
feet on the pavement, will extend and sprain these laraine so much, that they will 
not have the power to contract, and thus the coffin-bone will be thrown backward on 
the sole. A very important law of nature will unfortunately soon be active here. 
When pressure is applied to any part, the absorbents become busy in removing it; 
so, when the coffin-bone begins to press upon the sole, the sole becomes thin from the 
increased wear and tear to which it is subjected by contact with the ground, and abo 
because these absorbents are rapidly taking it away. 

This is one of the diseases of the feet for which there is no cure. No skill if 
competent to eff*ect a reunion between the separated fleshy and homy laminae, or lo 
restore to them the strength and elasticity of which Uiev have been deprived, or to 
take up that hard, homy substance which speedily fills the space between the cfwt 
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and libe Teoeding coffin-bone. Some efforts haTe been made to palliate the disease, 
bat they haye Men only to a slight degree soccessful. If horses, on the first ap- 
pearance of flat feet, were tamed oat in a dry place, or put into a box for two or 
three months, sufficient stress would not be thrown on the lamins to increase the 
eril, and time might be gi^en for the growth of horn enough in the sole to support 
the coffin-bone ; yet it is much to be doubted whether these horses would CTer be 
naeful, eren for ordinary purposes. The slowest work required of them would driTe 
the coffin-bone on the sole, and the projection would gradually reappear, for no power 
aad no length of time can a^in umte the separated leaves of the coffin-bone and the 
hoof. All that can be done in the way of palliation is by shoeing. Nothing must 
pms on the projecting and pumiced part. If the projection is not considerable, a 
wkk bar shoe is the best thing that can be applied ; but should the sole have much 
descended, a shoe with a very wide web, bevelled off so as not to press on the part, 
may be used. These means of relief, however, are onl^ temporary, the disease will 
pneeed ; and, at no great distance of time, the horse will be useless. 

The occasional removal of the shoe, and compelling the horse to stand for a while 
on the erost and lamine, has been resorted to. The bar shoe and the leathern sole, 
and occasional dressing with tar ointment have had their advocates, and it is suffi- 
ciently plain that the pumiced foot should have plenty of cover. 

A somewhat similar affection, known by the name of a '* Seedy Toe,** is thus d&> 
seribed by Mr. W. C. Spooner : — *' It can scarcely be called a disease, but it b rather 
a aatural defect, which may be considerably increased by labour and bad shoeing. 
It aitses from too great dryness of the horn, which renders it brittle, and causes ita 
fibres to separate. There is a want of that tough, elastic material which connects 
the longitudinal fibres together, and produces that strong bond of union between them 
and the homy lamine and the sole. There is a hollow space within the foot, which 
sometimes extends upward and around, so as to admit a large probe. Neither the 
bone nor the lamine, however, are exposed, but are still protected by the intemal por- 
tion of the crust. The only thing to be done is to anoint the foot occasionally, par- 
tieolarly ftie affected part, with tar and grease. A blister may also be applied to ex- 
ehe the developement of a new growth of horn, that which is become dry and brittle 
being occasionally cut away.*** 

CONTRACTION. 

The cut, paffe 395, will give a fair idea of the yoonff healthy foot, approaching 
nearly to a circle, and of which the quarters form the widest part, and the mnerquar- 
Isr (this is the near foot) rather wider than the outer. This shape is not long pre- 
served in many horses, but the foot increases in len^h, and narrows in the quarters, 
and particularly at the heel, and the frog is diminished in width, and the sole be- 
eomes more concave, and the heels higher, and lameness, or at least a shortened and 
fisding action, ensues. 

It must be premised that there is a great deal more horror of contracted heels than 
thsfe is occasion for. Many persons reject a horse at once if the ouarters are wiring 
tn ; but the fact is, that although this is an unnatural form of the hoof, it is slow of 
tfowth, and nature kindly makes that provision for the slowly altered form of the 
Soof which she does in similar cases— she accommodates the parts to the change of 
fimn. As the hoof draws in, the parts beneath, and particulany the coffin-bone, and 
eapeeially the heels of that bone, diminish ; or, aAer all, it is more a change of form 
than of capacity. As the foot lengthens in proportion as it narrows, so does the coF- 
fin-bone, and it is as perfectly adjusted as before to the box in which it is placed. 
Its lamine are in as intimate and perfect union with those of the crust as before 
the hoof had begun to change. On this account it is that many horses, with very 
eontractsd feet, are perfectly sound, and no horse should be rejected merely be- 
ennse he has contraction. He should undoubtedly be examined more carefully, and 
with considerable suspicion ; but if he has good action, and is otherwise unexoep- 
tionable, there is no reason that the purehase should not be made. A horse with 
eontractsd feet, if he goes sound, is better than another with open but weak heels. 

The opinion is perfectly erroneous that contraction is the necessary eonsequenoe 
of Aodag. There can be no doubt that an inflexible iron ring being nailed to 
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the foot prevents, to a very considerable de^^ree, the descent of the sole and the 
eipansion of the heels below ; and it is likewise probable, that when the expansion 
of the heels is prevented they often beffin to contract. But here agrain nature, cut 
off from one resource, finds others. If one of the jugular veins is lost, the blood 
pursues its course by other channels, and the horse does not appear to suffer in the 
slightest degree. Thus also if the expansion of the heels below is diminished, 
that of the caitilaees above is made more use of. If the coffiivbone has not so much 
descent downward, it probably acquires one backward, and the functions of the foot 
are usefully if not perfectly performed. The plain proof of this is, that altboogii 
there are many horses that are injured or ruined by bad shoeing, there are others, 
and they are a numerous class, who suffer not at all from prood shoeing, and scarcely 
even from bad. Except it be from accident, how seldom is the farmer s horse lame ! 
and it might even be farther asked, how seldom is his foot much contracted ? Some 
gentlemen who are careful of tlieir horses have driven them twenty years< and 
principally over the rough pavement of towns, without a day*s lameness. Shoe- 
ing may be a necessary evil, but it is not the evil which some speculative persons 
have supposed it to be ; and the undoubted fact is, that when the horse is put to resl 
hard worn, and when the injury produced by shoeing in destroying the expantibiiity 
of the foot would most of all show itself, the foot lasts a great deal longer than the 
leg; nay, horsemen tell us that one pair of good feet is worth two pairs of legs. 

Having thus premised that contraction is not inevitably accompanied by lameness^ 
and that shoeing, with all its evils, does not necessarily injure the foot, those cases 
of contraction, too numerous, which are the consequence of our stable management, 
and which do cripple and ruin the horse, may be considered. There b nothii^ in the 
appearauDce of the feet which would enable us to decide when contraction is or is not 
destructive to the usefulness of the animal ; his manner of going, and his capabilitj 
for work, must be our guides. Lameipess usually accompanies the beginning of con- 
traction ; it is the invariable attendant on rapid contraction, but it does not alwayi 
exist when the wiring in is slow or of long standing. 

A very excellent writer, particularly when treating of the foot of the bofte, Mr. 
Blaine, has given us a long and correct list of the causes of injurious contraction, and 
most of them are, fortunately, under the control of the owner of the animaL He 
places at the head of them, neglect of paring. The hoof is continually growing, the 
crust is lengthening, and the sole is thickrninsf. '^This is a provision for the wear 
and tear of the foot in an unshod state; but whrn it is protected by a shoe, and none 
of the horn can be worn away by coming in contact with the ground, and the gronth 
of horn continues, the hoof grows high, and the sole gets thick, and, in consequence 
of this, the descent of the sole and the expansion of the heels are prevented, and con- 
traction is the result. Tlie smith might lessen, if not prevent the evil, by carefully 
thinning the sole and lowering the heels at each shoeing; but the first of these is a 
matter of considerable labour, and the second could not be done effectually without 
being accompanied by the first, and therefore they are both neglected. The prejudice 
of many owners of horses assists in increasing the evil ; they imagine that a great 
deal of mischief is done by cutting away the foot. Mischief may be the result of 
injudicious cutting, when the bars are destroyed and the frog is elevated from the 
ground ; but more evil results from the unyielding Uiickness of horn impairing the 
elastic and expansive principle of the foot. If gentlemen would accasionally slaix) 
by, and sec that the sole is properly thinned, and the heels lowered, they would be 
amply repaid in the comfort and usefulness of the horse. 

Ill-judged economy is another source of this disease. If the shoes of one smith will, 
with ordinarj' work, last a little more than three weeks, while another contrives to 
make his last six weeks, he is supposed to be the better workman and the more 
honcaiJ man, and he gets the greater part of the custom. His shoe is suffered to 
remain on during the whole time, to the manifest injury of the feet, and that injury is 
materially increased by the greater thickness and weight of these shoes, and the 
tightness with which they are fastened on, the nails being necessarily placed nesier 
to the quarters, and possibly an additional nail or two used in the fastening, and these 
also applied at the quarters. There is no rule which admits of so litde exception, as 
that, once in about every tliree weeks, tlie growth of horn which the natural wear of 
the foot cannot get rid of, should be pared away — ^the toe should be shortened in most 
feet — the sole should be thinned, and the heels lowered. Every one who has caivfully 
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obserred the shape of the horse's foot, must have seen that in proportion to its height 
or neglected growth, it contracts and closes round the coronet. A low-heeled horse 
miffht have other serious defects, of which it wiU be our duty to speak, but he has 
seldom a contracted foot. 

Another source of contraction is the want of natural moisture. The unshod colt has 
seldom contracted feet, nor does the horse at grrass acquire them, because the hoof is 
kept cool and damp by occasional rain, and by the regular dew. It is thus rendered 
supple, and its elasticity is preserved, and the expansive power of the foot is uninjured. 
The hoof of the stabled horse sometimes has not one drop of moisture on it for several 
days. The effect of this, in the contraction of the horn, is sufficiently evident. Hence 
the propriety of stopping the feet where there is the least tendency to contraction. 
The intelligent and careful groom will not omit it a single night. Cow-dung, with a 
small portion of clay to grive it consistence, is a common and very good stopping. A 
better one is a piece of thick felt cut to the shape of the sole and soakea m water. 
The common stopping of tar and grease is peculiarly objectionable, for it closes the 
pores of the feet, and ultimately increases the dryness and britUeness which it was 
designed to remedy. 

The usual management of the farmer's horse that is often turned out after his daily 
task is exacted, or whose work is generally performed where the feet are exposed to 
moisture, is an excellent preventive against contraction. 

Some persons have complained much of the influence of litter. If the horse stands 
many hours in the day with his feet embedded in straw, it is supposed that the hoof 
must be unnaturally heated ; and it is said that the horn will contract under the 
influence of heat. It is seldom, however, that the foot is so surrounded by the litter 
that its heat will be sufficiently increased to produce this effect. It will be difficult 
to produce the case in which contraction, or thrush, or tenderness, has been produced 
by the horse standing on dry litter. There are thousands of horses that stand upon 
straw twenty hours out of the twenty-four, without receiving the slightest injury from 
it. The author of this work is not one of those who would, during the day, remove 
all litter from under the horse. It gives a naked and uncomfortable appearance to the 
stable. There is a considerable duference in our own feelings whether we stand for 
an hour or two on the hard stones, or a soft carpet, and especially whether we beat 
our feet upon the one or the other. Humanity and a proper care of the foot of the 
tiorse should induce the owner to keep some fitter under the animal during the day ; 
but his feet need not sink so deeply in it that their temperature becomes much affected. 
If the straw is suffered to remain until it is wet, hot, and rotten, the effluvia proceeding 
from it may produce cough, or inflammation of the eyes, or thrushes in the feet; but 
a light bed of straw, with tolerable attention to cleanliness, can never do harm. 
^ Tliere are horses," says Professor Stewart, ^' that, in Qie habit of pawing and 
stamping, slip about and sometimes lame themselves on the bare stones ; many die- 
posed to lie down during the day, will not, or ought not, to do it, wiUi a slight portion 
of litter under them. It is a frequent observation with regard to road horses, and 
many others, that the more a horse lies the better he works. Lame or tender-footed 
horses cannot lie too much, and a great deal of standing ruins the best legs and feet. 
Some horses, indeed, do not need this day-bedding, but many are the better for it, 
and none are the worse."* 

Thrushes are much oftener the consequence than the cause of contraction. The 
horny frog, yielding to the pressure of the contracted quarters, is diminished in sixe, 
and the lower portion of the fleshy frog becomes imprisoned, irritated, and inflamed, 
and pus or matter is discharged at the cleft ; yet there are many heels in the last 
stage of contraction that are not thrushy. On the other hand, thrush never long 
existed, accompanied by much dischar^, without producing a disposition to con- 
traction ; therefore, thrush may be considered as both the cause and consequence of 
eontraction. 

The removal of the bars takes away a main impediment to contraction. Their use 
in aaeisting the expansion of the foot has been already stated, and should a disposition 
to contraction be produced by any other cause, the cutting away of tlie bars would 
haalan mod aggravate the evil ; but the loss of the bar would not of itself produce 
contraction. 
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The contraction, howeTer, that is connected with pennanent lameiieaB, althoo^ 
increased by the circumstances which we haye mentioned, usually deriyes its ori^ 
from- a different source, and irom one that acts violently and suddenly. Inflammatioa 
of the little plates covering the coffin-bone is the most usual cause; and a degree of 
inflammation not sufficiently intense to be characterised as acute founder, but quickly 
leading to sad results, may and does spring from causes almost unsuspected. There 
is one fact to which we have alluded, and that cannot be doubted, that contraction is 
exceedingly rare in the agricultural horse, but frequently occurs in the stable of te 
gentleman and the coach-proprietor. It is rare where the horse is seraoingly neglected 
and badly shod ; and frequent where ere^ care is taken of the animal, and the shoes 
are unexceptionable and skilfully applied. Something may depend upon the breed. 
Blood horses are particularly liable to contraction. Not only is the foot natmally 
small, but it is disposed to become narrower at the heels. On the other hand, the 
broad, flat foot of the cart-horse is subject to diseases enough, but contraction is sel- 
dom one oir the number.* In horses of equal blood, not a little seems to depend upon 
the colour, and the dark chestnut is proyerbially prone to contraction. 

Whatever is the cause of that rapid contraction or narrowing of the heels whidi it 
accmnpanied by severe lameness, uie symptoms may be easily distinguished. While 
standing in the stable the horse will point with, or place forward, the contracted foot, 
or, if both feet are i^ected, he will alternately place one before the other. When he 
is taken out of the stable, he will not, perhaps, exhibit the decided lameness which 
characterises sprain of vl.e flexor tendon, or some diseases of the foot ; but his step 
will be peculiarly short and quick, and the feet will be placed gently and tenderly on 
the eround, or scarcely lifted from it in the walk or the irot. It would seem as if ^ 
slightest irregularity of sur&ce would throw the animal down, and so it threatens to 
do, for he is constantly tripping and stumbling. If the fore-feet are carefully obsen r sd, 
one or both of ftiem will be narrowed across the quarters and towards the heels. In a 
few oases the whole of the foot appears to be contracted and shrunk ; but in Uie m4<^ 
rity of instances, while the heels are narrower, the foot is longer. Hie contraction 
appears sometimes in both heels : at other times in the inner heel only ; or, if both aie 
affected, the inner one is wired in the most, either from the coronet to the base of the 
foot, or only or principally at the coronet — oflener near the base of the foot— but in 
most cases the hollow being greatest about mid-way between the coronet and the bot- 
tom of the foot This irregularity of contraction, and uncertainty as to the place of 
it, prove that it is some internal disorganization, the seat of which varies with the 
portion of the attachment between the hoof and the foot that was principally strained 
or injured. In every recent case the contracted part will be hotter than the rest of 
the foot, and the sole will, in the majority of cases, be unnaturally concave. 

Of the treatment of contraction attended with lameness little can be said that will 
be satisfactory. Numberless have been the mechanical contrivances to oppose the 
progress of contraction, or to force back the foot to its original shape, and many of 
them have enjoyed considerable but short-lived reputation. A clip was placed at the 
inside of each heel, which, resting on the bars, was intended to afford an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the further wiring in of the foot, while the heels of the shoe 
were bevelled outward in order to give the foot a tendency to expand. The foot, 
however, continued to contract, until the clip was embedded in the horn, and worse 
lameness was produced. 

A shoe jointed at the toe, and with a screw adapted to the heels, was contrived, by 
which, when softened by poulticing, or immersion in warm water, the quarters were 
to be irresistibly widened. They were widened by the daily and cautious use of the 
screw until the foot seemed to assume its natural form, and the inventor began to 
exult in having discovered a cure for contraction : but, no sooner was the common 

* A valued correspondent suggests, that the difference between these two kinds of horMS 
may perhaps throw some light on the subject. The long-continued and heavy pressure oa 
the frog in the cart-horse produces ossification of the cartilages, from which the blood-bone 
is free. In the quickness of the action of the blood-horse, the expansion of the iirog is aol 
sufficiently continued to produce this effect ; but the concussion is seyere, and the frog and tbe 
shorter lamina towards the heel are the first to suffer, sjid contraction ensues. We do not find 
contraction in the hind feet, where there is little contraction, nor ossification, hfiriMO lbs 
pressure is chiefly on the toe. Quick draught- horses have it both ways, but chiefly in eos- 
traction. 

The reader will form his own opinion on this subject. 
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shoe again applied, and the horse had returned to his work, than the heels began to 
narrow, and the foot became as contracted as ever. Common sense would have 
foretold that such must have been the result of this expansive process; for the heels 
could hsTe been only thus forced asunder at the expense of partial or total separation 
from the interior portions of the foot with which they were m contact. 

The contracted heel can rarely or never permanently expand, for this plain reason, 
that although we may have power over the crust, we cannot renew the laminae, or 
restore the portion of the fro^ that has been absorbed. 

If the action of the horse is not materially impaired, it is better to let the contrac- 
tion alone, be it as great as it will. If the contraction has evidently produced consi- 
derable lameness, the owner of the horse will have to calculate between his value if 
cured, the expense of the cure, and the probability of failure. 

The medical treatment should alone be undertaken by a skilful veterinary surgeon, 
and it will principally consist in abating any inflammation that may exist, bylocal 
bleeding and physic, paring the sole to the utmost extent that it will bear; rasping 
the quarters as deeply as can be, without their beinff too much weakened, or the 
coronary ring (see 6, p. 373) injured ; rasping deeply likewise at the toe, and perhaps 
scoring at the toe. The horse is afterwards made to stand during the day in wet 
clay, placed in one of the stalls. He is at night moved into another stall, and his 
feet bound up thickly in wet cloths ; or he is turned out into wet pasturage, with tips, 
or, if possible, without them, and his feet are frequently pared out, and the quarters 
liffhtly rasped. In five or six months the horn will generally have grown down, 
men he may be taken up, and shod with shoes unattached by nails on the inner side 
of the foot, and put to genUe work. The foot will be found very considerably enlarged, 
and the owner will, perhaps, think that the cure is accomplished. The horse may, 
possibly, for a time stand very gentle work, and the inner side of the foot being left 
at liberty, its natural expansive process may be resumed : the internal part of the fool, 
however, has not been healthily filled up with the expansion of the crust. If that 
expansion has been effected forward on the Quarters, the crust will no longer be in 
contact with the lengthened and narrowed heels of the coffin-bone. There will not be 
the natural adhesion and stren^h, and a very slight cause, or even the very habit of 
contraction, will, in spite of sul care and the freedom of the inner quarter, in very 
many instances, cause the foot to wire in again as badly as before. 

THE NAVICULARJOINT DISEASE. 

Many horses with well-formed and open feet become sadly and permanently lame, 
and veterinary surgeons have been puzzled to discover the cause. The farrier has had 
his convenient explanation '*the shoulder;*' but the scientific practitioner may not 
have been able to discover an ostensible cause of lameness in the whole limb. There 
is no one accustomed to horses who does not recollect an instance of this. 

By reference to the cut, e, page 273, it will be seen that, behind and beneath the 
lower pastern-bone, and behind and above the heel of the coffin-bone, is a small bone 
called the navicular or shuttle bone. It is so placed as to strengthen the union between 
die lower pastern and the coffin-bone, and to enable the flexor tendon, which passes 
over it in order to be inserted into the bottom of the coffin-bone, to act with more 
advantage. It forms a kind of joint with that tendon. There is a great deal of weight 
thrown on the navicular-bone, and from the navicular-bone on the tendon; and there 
is a great deal of motion or play between them in the bending and extension of the 
pasterns. It is very easy to conceive that, from sudden concussion, or from rapid and 
overstrained motion, and that, perhaps, after the animal has been sometime at rest, 
aod the parts have not adapted themselves for motion, there may be too much play 
between the bone and the tendon — ^the delicate membrane which covers the bone, or 
the cartilage of the bone, may be bruised, and inflamed, and destroyed ; that all the 
painful effects of an inflamed and opened joint may ensue, and the horse be irreco- 
verably lame. Numerous dissections have shown that this joint, formed by the tendon 
and the bone, has been the frequent, and the almost invariable, seat of these obscure 
Umeiiesses. The membrane covering the cartilage of the bone has been found in an 
oleerated state ; the cartilage has been ulcerated and eaten away ; the bone has become 
earions or decayed, and bony adhesions have taken place between the navicular and 
the Dssiem and the coffin-bones, and this part of the foot has often become completely 
disorganised and useless. This Joint is probably the seat of lameness, not only in 
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well4brmad and perfect feet, bat in those which become Imme «/2er eontraetioii; Car 
in proportion as the inner firoff is compressed by the contraction of the heeU, md it 
absorbed by that pressure, ana the sole is become concaye, and the honijr firog, and 
the coffin-bone too, thereby elerated, there will be less room for the acuon of this 
jdnt, and more danger ik me tendon and the delicate membrane of the naTioalai^boBe 
being crashed between that bone and the homy frog. 

Stable management has little to do with the prodoction of this disease, any fridiar 
than if a horse stands idle in the stable several days, and the stracture of the foot, and 
all the apparatus connected with motion, become unused to exertion, and indisposed 
for it, and he is then soddei^ and violently exercised, this membrane is very liable 
to be bruised and injured. This, amongst other evils, will be lessened by a loose 
box, in which a horse will always take some exercise.* 

llie cure of navicular disease is difficult and uncertain. The first and all-importut 
point is the removal of the inflammation in this very susceptible membrane. Loeal 
nleeding, poulticing, and physic will be our principal resources. If there is contrac- 
tion, this must, if possible, be removed by the means already pointed oat. If then k 
no contraction, it will nevertheless be prudent to get rid of all surroonding proasuw, 
and to unfetter, as much as possible, the inside heel of the coffin-bone, by paring die 
sole and rasping the quarters, and using the shoe without nails on the inner qoaiter, 
and applying cold poultices to the coronet and the whole of the foot. This is a ease, 
however, which must be turned over to the veterinary surgeon, fof he aloney from lui 
knowledge of the anatomy of the foot, and the precise seat of the disease, is eompeten t 
to treat it. If attacked on its earliest appearance, and before ulceration of the mesi- 
brane of the joint has taken place, it may be radically cured : bat oloeratioii of die 
membrane wiU be with difficulty hcHaled, and caries of the bone will fof ever nouiB. 

Blistering the coronet will often assist in promoting a cure by diverting the inflam- 
mation to another part, and it will materially quicken the growm of the hon. A ssIob 
passed throofffa tfie frog by a skilful operator, and s^promiing as nearly as possibh 
to the seat of disease, has been serviceable. 

In cases of old contraction, attended by a short and feeling step, nemreiommj or tie 
excision of a portion of the nerve Tfor an explanation of me nature and^meets d 
which see page 113), may be resorted to with decided advantage. Not only will tie 
lameness be removed, but, by the foot being again brought fully and firmly upon the 
^und, the inner side of the shoe being unfettered by nails, a portion of the contnc- 
tion may be removed by the sole being allowed to descend and the foot to eiqiand it 
each contact with the ground. 

Even when the navicular-joint is particularly suspected, if there is no appareat 
inflammation (and that would be readily detected by the heat of the foot), neurotooij 
may be practised with the hope of alleviating the sufferings of the animal, and thos 

* To Mr. James Turner the veterinary profession is indebted for a knowledge of the seal 
and cause of this lameness. In the year 1816, he first alluded to it, and the truth and impoct* 
ance of his discovery is now universally allowed. 

According to Mr. Turner, 'contraction of the hoof is more or less apparent in the majoritj 
of horses that have been accustomed to be shod. This is o^en Tons before they km 
attained the highest value for work, and not unfrequently before thev are five years om. The 
contraction is not, however, necessarily connected with lameness— a urge proportion of hones. 
in the very midst of labour, are perfectly free from lameness. 

The next deviation from nature is the passive state to which the foot is submitted it 
least twenty-two or twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four, and sometimes for severd 
consecutive dajs. Let this be compared with the few hours during which the feet of a hotte 
at nasture are m a quiescent state, and there will be no cause of surprise in the change of fcna 
and position, and character, and the state of contraction — which takes place in the foot depiifed 
of its natural pressure and motion. 

The first consequence of contraction is the gradual displacement of the navicular and ooffis- 
bones. They ascend within the hoof. An unnatural arch is formed by the ascent of the fi<o|i 
and the delicate synovial membrane lining the joint is crushed wad bruised by the very maitnil 
which nature has bestowed as a defence. Tus bruise of the synovial membrane uotng the 
joint is the veritable source of this complaint, the actual cause of the whole ix)t oonaistiitf is 
the wear and tear of the part, but having its origin in rest. It is engendered in the stabfe/W 
it becomes permanently established by sudden violence out of it General con tr action of the 
foot of the horse may take place to a great extent with comparative impimity, but it is a |ar- 

tial contraction or pressure which ii die root of the eviL— iWaer sn lAe Nm * * '^' 

Veterinarian, voL ii, p. 53. 
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remoTing a portioii of the lameness ; but if the lameness is extreme, either with or 
without contraction, and especially if there is heat about the foot, the operation is dan* 
gerous. There is, probably, ulceration of the membrane — possibly, decay of the bone ; 
and the additional friction to which the parts would be subjected, by the freer action 
oNhe horse, the sense of pain being remored, would cause that ulceration or decay to 
proceed more rapidly untu the foot would be completely disorganised, or the tendon 
would be gradually worn through by rubbing agamst the roughened sur&ce of the 
bone. 

SANDXIRACK. 

Tliis, as its name imports, is a erack or division of the hoof from above downward, 
and into which aund and dirt are too apt to insinuate themselves. It is so called, 
because it most frequently occurs in sandy districts, the heat of the sand applied to 
die feet giving them a disposition to crack. It occurs both in the fore and the hind 
feet In the fore feet it is usually found in the inner quarter (see gj page 978), but 
oooaaionally in the outer quarter, because there is the principal stress or ^ort towards 
expansion m the foot, and the inner quarter is weaker tfian ftte outer. In the hind 
feet the crack is almost invariably found in the front, because in the digging of the 
toe into the ground in the act of drawing, the principal stress is in front 

Tliis is a most serious defect It indicates a brittleness of the crust, sometimes 
natural, but ofiener the consequence of mismanagement or disease, which, in spite of 
everr means adopted, will probably be the source of future annoyance. On a hoof 
Aat has once been thus divided, no dependence can be placed, unless, by great care, 
te natural suppleness of the horn has been restored and is retained. 

Sand-crack may happen in an instant, from a false step or overexertion, and there- 
fyn a horse, although he may spring a sand-crack withm an hour af^ the purchase, 
cannot be returned on that account 

It is always necessary to examine the inner quarter of the foot at the time of pur- 
chase ; for It has more than once occurred that, by low dealers, and particularly at 
fairs, a sand-crack has been neatly covered with pitch, and then, the whole of the 
hoof having been oiled, the injury was so adroitly concealed, that an incautious per- 
son might be easily deceived. 

The crack sometimes does not penetrate through the horn. It then causes no lame- 
ness; nevertheless, it must not be neglected. It shows that there is britdeness, 
whidi should induce the purchaser to pause ; and, if proper means are not taken, it 
win generally soon penetrate to the ouick. It should be pared or rasped fairly out; 
and u die paring or rasping has been deep, the foot should be strengthened by a coat- 
inff of piten, with coarse tape bound over it, and a second coating of pitch covering 
this. Every crack should be pared or rasped, to ascertain its deptti. if it penetrates 
diroagh die crust, even although no lameness exists, a firing-iron, red-hot, should be 
passed somewhat deeply above and below it, in order to prevent its lengthening — ^the 
edges should be thinner, to remove any painful or injurious pressure, and the foot 
should be bound up in the manner directed, care being taken that the shoe does not 
press upon the crust immediately under the sand-crack. 

If the crack has penetrated through the crust, and lameness has ensued, the case is 
mors serious. It must be carefully examined, in order to ascertain that no dirt or 
sand has got into it ; the edges must be more considerably thinned, and if any fungus 
is beginning to protrude dirough the crack, and is imprisoned there, it must be 
destroyed by the application of the butyr (chloride) of antimony. This is preferable 
to die cautery, because the edges of the horn will not be thickened or roughened, and 
dios become a source of after-irritadon. The iron must then be run deeply across, 
above, and below the crack, as in the other case ; a pledget of dry tow being placed 
in the erack, in and over it, and the whole bound down as dghdy as |>ossible. On 
the third day the part should be examined, and the causUc again applied, if necessary : 
hot if the crack is diy, and defended by a hard homy crust, die sooner the pitch plaster 

is not on the better. . . , rm. 

The most serious case is, when, from tread or neglect, the coronet is divided. The 




firing- 

will ensue; and when the scab produced by the cautery peels ofi*, as it will in a few 
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davBy the division will be obliterated, and sound and united horn will grow dowiL 
Vnien there is sufficient horn abore the crack, a horizontal line should be drawn with 
a firing-iron between the sound horn and the crack. The connexion between the sound 
part and the crock will thus be prevented, and the new horn will gradually and safelj 
descend, but the horse should not be used until sufficient horn has grown down &irij 
to isolate the crack. In this case, as in almost every one of sand-crack, the hone 
should be kept as quiet as possible. It is not in the power of the surgeon to effect a 
perfect euro, if the owner will continue to use the animal. When the nom is divided 
at the coronet, it will be five or six months before it will grow fairly down, and not 
before that, should the animal be used even for ordinary work. Wlien, however, the 
horn is grown an. inch from the coronet, the horse may be turned out — the foot being 
well derended by the pitch plaster, and that renewed as often as it becomes loose— a 
bar-shoe beins worn, chambered so as not to press upon the hoof immediately ander 
the crack, and that shoe being taken off, the sole pared out, and any bulbous projec- 
tion of new horn being removed once in every three weeks. 

To remedy the undue brittleness of the hoof, there is no better application than that 
reeommendra in page 303, the sole being covered at the same time with the eommoo 
cow-dung, or felt stopping. 

TREAD AND OVER.REACH. 

Under these terms are comprised bruises and wounds of the coronet, inflicted by the 
other feet. 

A TREAD is said to have taken place, when the inside of the coronet of one hind 
fool is struck by the calkin of the shoe of the other, and a bruised or contused woond 
is inflicted, liie coronary ring is highly vascular externally, and within it is cartila- 
ginous ; the blow, therefore, of^n produces much pain and hemorrhage, and contnaoD 
and destruction of the parts. The wound may appear to be simple, out it is often of 
a sadly complicated nature, and much time and care will need to be expended in 
repairing the mischief. Mr. Percivall very accurately states that *' the wound has, 
in the first place, to cast off a slough, consisting of the bruised, separated, and 
deadened parts; then the chasm thereby exposed has to granulate; and finally, the 
sore has to cicatrize, and form new horn.*'* 

A tread, or wound of the coronet, must never be neglected, lest gravel should 
insinuate itself into the wound, and form deep ulcerations, called sinuses or jnpes, and 
which constitute quillor. Although some mildly stimulatinir escharotic may oe occa- 
sionally required, the caustic, too frequently used by farriers, should be carefully 
avoided, not only lest quittor should be formed, but lest tlic coronary ligament should 
be so injured as to be af\erA%'ards incapable of secreting perfect horn. When pro- 
perly treated, a tread is seldom productive of much injury. If the dirt is well washed 
out of it, and a pledget of tow, dipped in Friar's balsam, bound over the wound, it 
will, in the majority of cases, speedily heal. Should the bruise be extensive, or the 
wound deep, a poultice may be applied for one (»r two days, and then the Friar's bal- 
sam, or dijrestive ointment. Sometimes a soft tumour will form on the part, which 
will be quickly brought to suppuration by a poultice; and when the matter has run 
out, the ulcer will heal by the application of the Friar's balsam, or a weak solutica 
of blue vitriol. 

An ovER-KEACH is a tread upon the heel of the coronet of the fore foot by the sho*' 
f'f Uie corresponding hind foot, and either inflicted by the toe, or by the inner edge of 
tlie inside of the shoe. TTie preventive treatment is the bevelling, or roundin? cm, of 
the inside edge or rim of the hind shoes. The cure is, the cutting away of the loose 
parts, the application of Friar's balsam, and protection from the dirt. 

There is a singular species of over-reaching, termed forging or clicking. The 
horse, in the act of trotting, strikes the toes of the hind shoes against the fore oow- 
This noise of the clicking is unpleasant, and the trick or habit is not altogether free 
from danger. It is most frequent in young horses, and is attributable to too great 
activity, or len&rth of stride in the hind legs. The rider may do something by keep- 
ing the head of the horse well up ; but the smith may effect more by making the hind 
Khoes of clicking horses short in the toe, and having the web broad. 'When they vt 



* FercivaU*8 Hippopathology, vol i. p. 243. 
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loo long, they are apt to be torn off— when too narrow, the hind foot may b'ruiae iSbB 
•OI0 q£ ib/e fore one, or may be locked faat between the branches of the fore shoe.* 

FALSE QUARTER. 

If the coronary ligrament, by which the horn of the cnmt is secreted, is divided by 
•ome cut or bruise, or eaten through hj any caustic, there will occasionally be a din- 
sion in the horn as it grows down, either in the form of a permanent sand-crack, or 
one portion of the horn overlapping the other. It occcasionally follows neglected 
•and-crack, or it may be the consequence of quittor. This is extoiiorly an evident 
fifsnre in the horn, and extending from the coronet to the sole, but not always pene- 
trating to the lamine. It is a very serious defect, and exceedin^y difficult to remedy; 
for oeoasionally, if the horse is over-weighted or hurried on his journey, the fissure 
will open and bleed, and very serious inconvenience and lameness may ensue. Grit 
and dirt may insinuate itself into the aperture, and penetrate to the sensible lamine. 
Inflammation will almost of necessity be produced; and much mischief will be 
effected. While the energies of the animal are not severely taxed, he may not expe> 
rienoe much inconvenience or pain ; but the slightest exertion will cause the fissure 
to expand, and painful lameness to follow. 

This is not only a very serious defect, but one exceedingly difficult to remedy. 
The coronary ligament must be restored to its perfect state, or at least to the di»> 
charg^ of its perfect function. Much danger would attend the application of the 
caoauc in order to effect this. A blister is rarely sufficiently active : but the applica- 
tion, not too severely, of a heated flat or rounded iron to the coronet at the injured pact 
affords the best chance of success— the edges of the horn on either side of the crack 
being thinned, the hoof supported— and the sej^arated parts held together by a firm 
encaoement of pitch, as described when speaking of the treatment of sand-crack. 
The eoronet most be examined at least once in every fortnight, in order to ascertain 
whether the desired union has taken place ; and, as a palliative during the treatment 
of the case, or if the treatment shoula be unsuccessful, a bar-shoe may be used, and 
care taken that there be no bearing at or immediately under the separation of the horn. 
This will be best effected, when £e crust is thick and the quarters strong, by paring 
off a little of the bottom of the crust at the part, so that it will not touch the shoe ; 
but if ihe foot is weak, an indentation or hollow should be made in the shoe. Strain 
or concussion on the immediate part will thus be avoided, and, in sudden or violent 
eXMlion, the crack will not be so likely to extend upward to the coronet, when whole 
and sound horn has begun to be formed there.f 

In some cases false quarter assumes a less serious character. The horn grows 
down whole, but the ligament is unable to secrete that which is perfectly hcAlthy, 
and, dierefore, a nanow strip of horn of a different and lighter colour is prodneed. 
This is sometimes the best result that can be procured when the surgeon has been 
able to obliterate the absolute crack or separation. It is, however, to oe regarded as 
a defect, not sufficient to condemn the horse, bat indicating that he has had sand- 
emck, wad that a disposition to sand-crack may possibly remain. There will also, in 
the generality of cases, be some dcgfree of tenderness in that quarter, which may pro- 
duce slight lameness when unusual exertion is required from the horse, or the shoe is 
suffered long to press on the part. 

QUITTOR. 

This has been described as being the result of neglected or bad tread or over-reach ; 
bat it may be the consequence of any wound in the foot, and in any part of the foot. In 
the natnral process of ulceration, matter is thrown out from the wound. It precedes the 
actual healing of the part. The matter which is secreted in wounds or the foot is 
QBually pent up there, and, increasing in quantity, and urging its way in every direc- 

«r- ■ — ■ — — 

* Stewart's Stable (Economy, p. 393. 

t James Clark, whoee works have not been valued as they deserve, eipreaees in a few 
words the real aute of the case, and the course that should be pursued : — 

*' We may so fiur palliate the oomphunt as to render the horse something useful by using a 
shoe of such a conatmction as will support the limb without resting or Messing too much 
upon the weakened quarter." ^proper stopping should also cover the sole, on which some 
coarse tow may be placed, and a piece of leather over that; the whole bemg confined by a 
broad web-shoe. 

97 «P 
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tioD« it foioes the little fleshy plates of the coffin-bone, firom the homy ones of the 
crust, or the homy sole from the fleshy sole, or even eats deeply into the intenisl 
parts of the foot. These pipes or sinuses run in eyery direction, and constitate the 
essence of quiUor. 

If it arises from a wound at the bottom of the foot, the porolent matter which is 
rapidly formed is pent np there, and the nail of the shoe or the atvb remains in &e 
wound, or the small aperture which was made is immediately closed asain. This 
matter, however, contmnes to be secreted, and separates the homy sole from the 
fleshy one to a considerable extent, and at length forces its way upvruds, and appears 
at the coronet, and usually at the quarter, and there slowly oozes out, whUe the apep- 
ture and the quantity discharged are so small that the inexperienced person would 
have no suspicion of the extent of the mischief within, and the difficulty of repairing 
it. The opening may scarcely admit a probe into it, yet over the greater part of the 
quarter and the sole the horn may have separated from the foot, and the matter may 
have penetrated under the ciirtilages and ligaments, and into the coffin joint. Not 
only so, but two mischievous results may have been produced, — the pressure of the 
matter wherever it has g[one has formed ulcerations that are indisposed to heal, and 
that require the application of strong and painful stimulants to induce them to heal; 
and, worse than this, the horn, once separated from the sensible parts beneath, will 
never affain unite with them. Quittor may occur in both the fore and the hind feet 

It will be sufficiently plain that the aid of a skilful practitioner is here requisite, 
and also the full exercise of patience in the proprietor ol the horse. It may be neces- 
sary to remove much of the homy sole, which will be speedily reproduced when the 
fleshy surfoce beneath can be brought to a healthy condition ; but if much of the hon 
at ^ quarters must be taken away, five or six months may probably elapse before it 
will be sufficiently grown down strain to render the horse useful. 

Measures of connderable seventy are indispensable. The application of some 
caostic will alone produce a healthy action on the ulcerated surtaces ; but on the 
mund of interest arid of huinanity we protest against that brutal practice, or at least 
tne extent to which it is carried, and is pursued by many igncnrant smiths, of coring 
out, or deeply destroying the healthy as well as the diseased part»— and parts which 
no process will again restore. The unhealthy surface must be removed ; out the car- 
tilages and ligaments, and even portions of the bone, need not to be sacrificed. 

The experienced veterinary surgeon will alone be able to counsel the proprietor of 
the horse when, in cases of confirmed quittor, there is reasonable hope of permanent 
cure. A knowledge of the anatomy of the foot is necessary to enable him to decide 
what parts, indispensable to the action of the animal, may have been irreparably 
injured or destroyed, or to save these parts from the destructive effect of torturing 
caustics. When any portion of the bone can be felt by the probe, the chances ol 
success are diminished, and the owner and the operator should pause. When the 
joints are exposed, the case is hopeless, although, in a great many instances, the 
bones and the joints are exposed by the remedy and not by the disease. One faint 
may not be necessary to the practilioner, but it may guide the determination and 
hopes of the owner; if, when a probe is introduced into the fistulous orifice on the 
coronet, the direction of the sinuK* or pipes is backward, there is much probability 
that a perfect cure may be effected ; but if the direction of tlie minuses is forward, the 
cure is at best doubtful. In the first instance, there is neither bone nor joint to be 
injured ; in the other, the more important parts of the foot are in danger, and the prin- 
cipal action and concussion are found. 

Neglected bruises of the sole sometimes lay the foundation for quittor. When the 
foot is flat, it is very liable to be bruised if the horse is ridden fast over a rough and 
stoiw road ; or, a small stone, insinuating itself between the shoe and the sole, or 
confined by the curvature of the shoe, will frequently lame the horse. The heat and 
tendemess of the part, the occasional redness of the hom, and the absence of punc- 
ture, will clearly mark the bruise. Tlie sole must then be thinned, and particularly 
over the bruised part, and, in neglected cascH, it must be pared even to the quick, in 
order to ascertain whether the inflammation has run on to suppuration. Bleeding at 
the toe will be clearly indicated ; and poultices, and such other means as have either 
been described under " Inflammation of the Feet," or will be pointed out under the 
next head. The principal causes of bruises of the foot are leaving the sole too much 
exposed by means of a narrow-webbed shoe, or the smith paring out the sole too 
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closely, or the pressure of the shoe on the sole, or the introduction of grarel or stones 
between the shoe and the sole. 

The aathor subjoins the mode of cure in this disease, as it has been practised by 
two yeterinary surgeons. They are both excellent, and, so fiur as can well be the 
case, satisfactory. 

Mr. PerciYall says : — " The ordinary mode of cure consists in the introduction of 
emutie into the sinus ; and so lon^ as the cartilage preserves its integrity — by which 
1 mean, is free from caries — ^this is perhaps the most prompt and enectual mode of 
proceeding. The farrier^s practice is to mix about half a drachm of corroeiye sub- 
Umate in powder with twice or thrice the quantity of flour, and make them into a 
paste with water. This he takes up by little at a time with the point of his probe, 
and woiks it about into the sinus until the paste appears rising in the orifice above. 
After this is done he commonly has the horse walked about for an hour or two, or 
even sent to slow work again, whtch produces a still more effectual solution of the 
caustic, at the same time that it tends greatly to its uniform and thorough diffusion 
into every recess and winding of the sinus. The consequence of this sharp caustic 
diemng is a general slough from the sinus. Every part of its interior surface is 
destroyed, and the dead particles become agglutinated, and cast off along with the 
discharges in the form of a dark, firm ctudled mass, which the fiurrier calls the 
core ; and so it commonly proves, for granulations follow close behind it, and fill up 
the ainii8."« 

The other mode of treatment is that of Mr. Newport, a snrseon of long standing : 
— ** After the shoe has been removed, thin the sole untU it win yield to Sie preesiue 
of the thumb ; then cut the under parts of the wall in an obUjiue direction from the 
beel to the anterior part, immediately under the seat of complaint, and only as far as 
it extends, and rasp the side of the wall thin enough to sive way to the pressure of 
ihe over-distended parts, and put on a bar shoe rather elevated from the frog. As- 
eertain with a probe the direction of the sinuses, and introduce into them a Moiuraied 
mUuUon of nUfiuUe of zinc, by means of a small syrinee. Place over this dressing 
the common cataplasm, or the turpentine ointment, and renew the application every 
twenty-four hours. I have frequently found three or four such applications complete 
a core. I should recommend that when the probe is introduced, in order to ascer- 
tain the progress of cure, that it be gently and carefully used, otherwise it may brsak 
down the new-formed lymph. I have found the solution very valuable, where the 
synovial fluid has escaped, but not to be used if the inflammation of the parts is 

great.-t 
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_^ frog, or in the frog 

the fore feet the injury will be generally recognized on the inner quarter, and on the 
bind feet near the toe. In fact these are the thinnest parts of the fore and hind feet 
Much more frequently the lamine are wounded by the nail in shoeing; or if the nail 
does not penetrate through the internal surface of the crust, it is driven so close to it 
that it presses upon the fleshy parts beneath, and causes irritation and inflammation, 
and at length ulceration. When a horse becomes suddenly lame, afVer the legs have 
been carefully examined, and no cause of lameness appears in them, the shoe should 
be taken off. In many cases the offending substance will be immediately detected, 
or the additional heat felt in some part of Sie foot will point out the seat of injury ; 
or, if the crust is rapped with the hammer all round, the flinching of the horse will 
diseover it ; or pressure with the pincers will render it ^evident. 

When the shoe is removed for this examination the smith should never be permit- 
ted to wrench it off, but each nail should be drawn separately, and examined as it is 
drawn, when some moisture appearing upon it will not onfireqoently reveal the spot 
al which matter has been thrown out. 

Sadden lameness oocarring within two or three days after the horse has been shod 

• Pereivall's HippoiMtbofeffy, vol i p. Ma. 
t The Veterinarisn, vol. i p. 399. 
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will lead to the suspicion that the smith has been in fault ; yet no one who conaiden 
the thinness of the crust, and the difficulty of shoeing many feet, will blame him for 
sometimes prickins the animal. His fanit will consist in concealing or denying Ihat 
of which he will Smost always be aware at the time of shoeing, from the flinching 
of the horse, or the dead sound, or the peculiar resistance that may be noticed in die 
driring of the nail. We would plead the cause of the honest portion of an hnmble 
class of men, who discharge this mechanical part of their business with a skill and 
good fortune scarcely credible ; but we resign those to the reproaches and the ponish- 
ment of the owner of the horse who too often, and with bad policy, deny that whiek 
accident, or possibly momentary carelessness, might hare occasioned, and the neglect 
of which is fraught with danger, although the mischief resulting from it might at die 
time have been easily remedied. 

When the seat of mischief is ascertained, the sole should be diinned round it, and 
at the nail-hole, or the puncture, it should be pared to the quick. The escape of 
some matter will now probably tell the nature of the injury, and remore its conse- 
quences. If it be puncture of the sole effected by some nail, or any similar body, 
picked up on the road, all that will be necessair is a little to enlarge the openiBg, 
and then to place on it a pledget of tow dipped in Friar's balsam, and owet ttat a 
little common stopping. If there is much heat and lameness, a poultice ahonld be 
applied. 

The part of the sole that is wounded and the depth of the wound should be takes 
into consideration. It will be seen, by reference to the cut in page 978, diat n deep 
.pnnetnre towards the back part of the sole, and penetrating even mio the sensible frog, 
mar not be producttre of serious conseouence. There is no great motion ia the part, 
ancl there are no tendons or bones in danger. A |>uiictnre near die toe may not te 
followed br much injury. There is litde motion in that part of the foot, and tks 
internal sole covering the coffin-bone will soon heal. A puncture, however, aboot tfcs 
centre of the sole may wound the flexor tendon where it is inserted into the eoffin4>oaei 
or may even penetrate the joint which unites the navicular-bone with the coffin-bone, 
or pierce through the tendon into the joint which it forms with the navicnlar-boiie, 
ana a degree of inflammation may ensue, that, if neglected, may be fatal. Muf 
horses have been lost by the smallest puncture of the sole in diese danjierons pdnls. 
All the anatomical skill of the veterinarian should be called into requisition, when he 
is examining the most trifling wound of die foot. 

If the foot has been wounded by the wrongr direction of a nail in shoetng, and ike 
sole 18 well-pared out over the part on the first appearance of lameness, litde more 
will be necessary to be done. The opening shoula be somewhat enlarged, the Friar*t 
balsam applied, and the shoe tacked on, with or without a poultice, according to the 
degree of lameness or heat, and on the following day all will often be well. It may, 
however, be prudent to keep the foot stopped for a few days. If the accident has 
been neglected, and matter begins to be formed, and to be pent up, and to press on the 
neighbouring parts, and the horse evidently sufTcrs extrr::.e pam, and is sometines 
scarcely able to put his foot to the ground, and much nr.'.tter is poured out when die 
opening is enlarged, further precautions must be adopted. Tlie fact must be recol- 
lected that the living and dead horn will never unite, and every portion of the homy 
sole that has separated from the fleshy sole above must be removed. Tke sepata Hm 
must be followed as far as it reaches. Much of the success of the treatment depends 
on this. No small strip or edge of separated horn must be suffered to press upon aiy 
part of the wound. The exposed fleshy sole must then be touched, but not loo 
severely, ^ith the butyr (chlonde) of antimony, some soft and dry tow being spread 
on the part, the foot stopped, and a poultice placed over all if the inflammation seems 
to require it. On the rollowing day a diin pellicle of horn will frequendy be fomd 
over a part or the whole of the wound. This should be, yet very lighdy, agsii 
touched with the caustic ; but if there is an appearance of fungus sprouting fhMn the 
exposed surface, the application of the butyr must be more severe, the tow benig 
again placed over it, so as to afford considerable yet uniform pressure. Many di^ da 
not oflen elapse before the new horn covers the whole of the wound. In dieee exten- 
sive openings the Friar's balsam will not always be successful, bat die ears most be 
effected by the judicious and never-too-eevere use of the oanstic. Bleeding at dw 
toe, and physic, will be resorted to as useful anxilarirs when much inflainiiitifli 
arises. 
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In searching the foot in order to ascertain the existence of prick, there is often 
something very censurable in the carelessness with which the horn is cut away 
between the bottom of the crust and the sole, so as to leave litde or no hold for the 
nails, althoogh some months must elapse before the horn will grow down sufficiently 
far flor the shoe to be securely fastened. 

When a free opening has been made below, and matter has not broken out at the 
coronet, it will rarely be necessary to remore any portion of the horn at the quarters, 
althoogh we may be able to ascertain by the use of the probe tbat the separation of 
the crast extends for a considerable space aboTe the sole. 

OORNa 

In the angle between the bare (e, p. 397) and the quarters, the horn of the sole has 
sometimes a red appearance, and is more spongy and softer than at any other part. 
The horse flinches when this portion of the horn is pressed upon, and occasional or 
pennanent lameness is produced. This disease of the foot is termed corns : bearing 
this resemblance to the com of the human being, that it is produced by pressure, and 
is a eanse of lameness. When corns are neglected, so much inflammation is pro- 
duced in that part of the sensible sole, that suppuration follows, and to that, quittor 
socoeeds, and the matter either undermines the homy sole, or in discharged at the 
coronet. 

The pressure hereby produced manifests itself in Tarious ways. When the foot 
becomes contracted, the part of the sole inclosed between the extemal crust that is 
wirin^^ in, and the bare that are opposing that contraction (see cut, p. 997% is placed 
in a kind of rice, and becomes inflamed ; nence it is rare to see a contracted foot with- 
out corns. When the shoe is suffered to remain on too long, it becomes embedded in 
the heel of the foot : the extemal crust Arrows dovm on the outside of it, and the bear- 
ing is thrown on this angular portion of the sole. No part of the sole can bear con- 
tinned pressure, and inflammation and corns are the result From the length of wear 
the shoe sometimes becomes loosened at the heels, and grarel insinuates itsdf 
be t ween the shoe and the crust, and accumulates in this angle, and sometimes serioosly 
wounds it. 

The bars are too frequently cut away, and then the heel of the shoe must be boTelled 
inward, in order to answer to this absurd and injurious shaping of the foot. By this 
slanting direction of the heel of the shoe inward, an unnatural disposition to contrac- 
tion is given, and the sole must suffer in two ways, — ^in being pressed upon by the 
shoe, aiM squeezed between the outer crust and the extemal portion of the bar. The 
shoe is often made unnecessarily narrow at the heels, by which this angle, seemingly 
less disposed to bear pressure than any other part of the foot, is exposed to accidental 
braises. If, in the paring out of the root, the smith should leave ttie bare prominent, 
be too frequently neglects to pare away the hom in the angle between the bare and 
the extemal crast; or if he cuts away the bare, he scarcely touches the hom at this 
point ; and thus, before the horse has been shod a fortnifl^t, the shoe rests on this 
angle, and produces coma. The use of a shoe for the fore feet, thickened at the heels, 
is, and especially in weak feet, a source of corns, from the undue bearing there is on 
the heels, and the concussion to which they are subject. 

The unshod colt rarely has corns. The heels have their natural power of expaa- 
sioB, and the sensible sole at this part can scarcely be imprisoned, while the projeo- 
tioo of the heel of the crast and the bar is a sufficient defence from extemal injury. 
Corns seem to be the almost inevitable consequence of shoeing, which, by limiting, 
or in a manner destroying, the expansibility of the foot, must, when the sole attempts 
to descend, or the coffin-bone has a backward and downward direction (see cut, p. 
879), Imprison and injure this portion of the sole. This evil consequence is increased 
vdMB the shoe is badly formed, or kept on too long, or when the paring is omitted or 
injndieionsly extended to the bare. By this unnatural pressure of the sole, blood is 
thrown out, and entere into the pores of the soft and diseased hom which is then 
s e c re t ed ; therefore the existence and the extent of the com is judged of by the colour 
and eoftpies s of the hom at this place. 

Corns are most frequent and serious in horses vrith thin hom and flat soles, and low 

week heels. They do not often occur in the outside heel. It is of a stronger con- 

tlnietlon tfian the inside one. The method adopted by shoeing-smiths to ascertain 

the existence of com by the pain evinced when they pinch the bar and crast with 

97» * 
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their iroAs, is Very ftllacious. If the horn is natoially thUit the hone will ahiiik 
under no great pressure although he has no coip, and occasionally the ban an so 
strong as not to give way under any pressure. 

The cure of old ooms is difficult; for as all shoeing has some tendency to prodnes 
pressure here, the habit of throwing out this diseasra horn is difficult to get rid of 
when once contracted ; reoent corns, howeyer, will yield lo good shoeing. 

The fint thing to be done is well to pare out the angle Mtween the cmst and the 
bars. Two objects are answered by this : the extent of the disease will be aseertainedv 
and one cause of it removed. A yeiy small drawing-knife must be used for this pur- 
pose. The com must be pared out to the very bottom, taking care not to woundT the 
sole. It may then be discovered wheth^ there is any efiiision of blood or matter 
underneath. If this is suspected, an opening must be made through the honi, the 
matter evacuated, the separated horn taken away, the couree and extent of the sinnses 
explored, and the treatment recommended for quittor adopted. Should there be bo 
collection of fluid, the butyr of antimony shoaldf be applied over the whole extent of 
the com, after the bom has been thinned as closely as possible. The object of this 
is to stimulate the sole to throw out more healthy bom. In bad cases a bar-^oe may 
be put on, so chambered, that there shall be no pressure on the diseased part. This 
may be worn for one or two shoeings, but not constantly, for there are few frogs that 
would bear the constant pressure of the bar-shoe ; and the want of pressure on the 
heel, generally occasioned by tbeir use, would produce a softened and bulboos state 
of the heels, that would of itself be an inevitable source of lameness. 

Bfr. Turner is in tlie habit of usinga shoe that promises to lessen to a very material 
degree the sufferings of the hone. Tke ground surface of the shoe is so bevdled oft 
that it does not come into contact with the ground, and thus much concussion is saved 
to the horse. A slight space, however, should be lef^ between the heel of the foot, 
and that of the shoe ; and which cannot be better occupied than by the leather sole, 
preventing the insinuation of foreign bodies, and yet preserving the heel from con- 
eussion. 

In unusually troublesome cases of corns, recourse should be had to the bar-ahoe. 

Mr. Spooner, of Southampton, very properly states, that the corns occasionaDy 
fester, and the purulent matter which is secreted, having no dependent orifice, ascendft, 
torturing the animal to a dreadful extent, and breaks out at the coronet. These cases 
are very troublesome. Sinuses are formed, and the evil may end in quittor. A laiffe 
and free dependent orifice must then be madp, and a poultice applied ; to which should 
succeed a solution of sulphate of zinc, with the application of the compound tar 
ointment. 

The cause of corn is a most important subject of inquiry, and which a careful 
examination of the foot and the shoe will easily discover. The cause being ascer- 
tained, the effect may, to a great extent, be afterw-ards removed. Turning out to 
grass, after the horn is a little grown, first with a bar-shoe, and afterwards with the 
shoe fettered on one side, or with tips, will often be serviceable. A horse that has 
once had corns to any considerable extent should, at every shoeing, have the seat of 
com well pared out, and the butjr of antimony applied. The seated shoe (hereafter 
to be described) should be used, with a web sufficiently thick to cover the place of 
com, and extending as far back as it can be made to do without injury to the frog. 

Low weak hc^ls should be rarely touched with the knife, or anything more be done 
to them than lightly to rasp them, in order to give them a level surface. The innef 
heel should be particularly spared. Corns are seldom found in the hind feet, becaose 
the heels are stronger, and the feet are not exposed to so much concussion ; and when 
they are found there, they are rarely or never productive of lameness. There is nothing 
perhaps in which the improvement in the veterinary art has relieved the horse from so 
much suffering as shoeing. Where corns now exist of any consequence, they are a 
disgrace to the smith, the groom, and even to the owner. 

THRUSH. 

This is a discharge of offensive matter from the cleft of the frog. It is inflamma- 
tion of the lower surface of the sensible frog, and during which pus is secreted tote- 
ther with, or instead of horn. When the frog is in its sound state, the cleft sinks but 
a little M'ay into it^ but when it becomes contracted or otherwise diseased, it extends 
in length, and penetrates even to the sensible horn within, and through this uonBto- 
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rallj deepened fissure the throshj discharge proceeds. A plethoric state of the bodj 
may be ajpiedisposing cause of thrush, but tlie immediate and grand cause is mds-* 
tare. This should never be forgotten, for it will lead a great way towards the proper 
treatment of the disease. If the feet are habituall]^ covered with any moist applica- 
tion — his standing so much on his own dung is a fair example— thrush will inevitably 
appear. It is caused by anjrthii^ that intemres with the h^thy structure and action 
of the frog. We find it in the hinder feet ofiener and worse than in the fore, because 
in oar stable management the hinder feet are too much exposed to the pernicious 
eflfeds of the dung and the urine, moistening, or as it were macerating, and at the 
same time irritating them. The distance of the hind feet from the centre of ciicnlatioii 
woald also, as in uie case of grease, more expose them to accumulations of fluid and 
discharges of this kind. In the fore feet thrushes are usually connected with contrao- 
tion* We have stated that they are both the cause and the effect of contraction. The 
pressure on the frog from the wiring in of the heels will produce pain ^sid inflamma- 
tion ; and the inflammation, by the increased heat and suspended ranction of the part, 
vrill dispose to contraction. Horses of all ages, and in almost all situations, are sub- 
ject to tnrush. The unshod colt is fre(|uently thus diseased. 

Thrushes are not always accompanied by lameness. In a great many cases the 
appearance of the foot is scarcely, or not at all altered, and the disease can only be 
deteetsd by close examination, or the peculiar smell of the discharge. The firog may 
not appear to be rendered in the slightest degree tender by it, and therefore the horse 
may not be considered by many as unsound. Every disease, however, should be con* 
sidered as lesal unsoundness, and especially a disease which, although not attended 
with present detriment, must not be neglected, for it will eventually injure and lame 
the horse. All other tilings being ri^ht, a horse should not be rejected because he 
has s sliflht thrush, for if tiie shape of the hoof is not altered, experience tells us that 
the thnum is easily removed ; but if this is not soon done, the shape of the foot and 
the action of tiie horse will be altered, and manifest unsoundness will result. 

The progress of a neglected thrush, although sometimes slow, is sure. The firog 
begins to contract in size— it becomes rough, ragged, brittie, tender— the discharge is 
more copious and more offensive^the horn gradually disappears— a mass of hardened 
nmeos usurps its place— this easily peels off, and the sensible firog remains exposed 
^-the horse cannot bear it to be touched — fungous grranulations spring from it— tfiey 
sprssd around-— the sole becomes under-run, uid canker steals over Uie greater part 
or tbefbot 

There are few errors more common or more dangerous than this, that tiie existence 
of thmsh is a matter of littie consequence, or even, as some suppose, a benefit to the 
horse— a discharge for superabundant humours — and that it should not be dried up too 
qnieUy, and in some cases not dried up at all. If a young colt, fat and full of blood, 
has s bad thrush, with much discharge, it will be prudent to accompany the attempt 
at ears by a dose of physic or a course of diuretics. A few diuretics may not be injn- 
rioas when we are endeavouring to dry up thrush in older horses : but the disease can 
ssarcely be attacked too soon, or subdued too npidl^r, and es[>ecially when it stenls 
OB so insidiously, and has such fatal consequences in its train. If the heels once 
begin to contract through the baneful effect of thrush, it will, with difficulty, or not 
al all, be afterwards removed. 

There are many recipes to stop a running thrush. Almost every application* of 
sn astringent, but not of too caustic nature, will have the effect. The common 
jBgyptiaeum (vinegar boiled with honey and verdigrease) is a good liniment; but 
the most effectual and the safest— drying up the discharge speedily, but not suddenly 
—is a paste composed of blue vitriol, tar, and lard, in proportions according to the 
yiralence of the canker. A pledget of tow, covered with it, should be introduced as 
deeply as possible, yet without force, into the cleft of the frog eveiy night, and 
removed in the morning before the horse goes to work. Attention should at tiie same 
ttioe, as in other diseases of the foot, be paid to the apparent cause of the complaint, 
and that cause should be carefully obviated or removed. Before the application of 
the paste, the froff should be examined, and every loose part of the horn or hardened 
diseharge removed ; and if much of the frog is ihen exposed, a larger and wider piece 
of tow, eovered with the paste, may be placed over it, in addition to the pledget mtro- 
dosed into the cleft of the frog. It will be neoessary to praserve the frog moist while 
the cats is in progress, and this may be done by iUling the feet with tow, covered by 
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coinmon stopping, or asing the felt pad, likewise coyeied with it. Tnndng ost, 
would be preiadicial rather than of benefit to thrushy feet, except the dfesaing is eon- 
tinued, and the feet defended from moisture. 

CANKER 

Is a separation of the horn from the sensible part of the foot, and the sproutiiig of 
fungous matter instead of it, occupying a portion or even the whole of the sole and 
froff. It is tlie occasional consequence of oruise, puncture, com, quittor, and thrab, 
and is exceedingly difficult to cure. It is more frequently the consequence of 
neglected thrush than of any other disease of the foot, or rather it is thrush inrolTing 
the frog, the bars, and the sole, and making the foot in one mass of rank putie- 
fiMstion. 

It is oftenest found in, and is almost peculiar to, the heavy breed of cart horees, and 
partly resulting from constitutional predisposition. Horses with white Im^s and thidc 
skins, and much hair upon their legs — the very character of many dray hones— an 
subject to canker, especially if they hare had an attack of grease, or their beds sm 
habitually thick and {[reasy. The disposition to canker is certainly hereditary. TIm 
dray horse has likewise tms adyantage, that in order to giro him/oof-Ao/!i/, it is sooae- 
times necessary to raise the heels of the hinder feet so nigh, that all pressure on the 
frog is taken away ; its functions are destroyed, and it is rendered liable to disease. 
Canker, however, arises mostly from the peculiar injury to which the feet of these 
horses are subject from the enormous shoes with which they are covered — the bulk 
of the nails with which these shoes are fastened to the foot, the strain of the foot in 
the violent, although short exertion of moving heavy weighte; but, most of all, 
nefflect of the feet, and the filthiness of the stable in these establishments. 

Although canker is a disease most difficult to remove, it is easily prevented. 
Attention to the punctures to which these heavy horses, with their clubbed feet and 
brittle hoofs, are more than any othere <nibject in shoeing, and to the bruises and 
treads on the coronet, to which, from their awkwardness and weight, they are so 
liable, and the greasy heels which a very slight degree of negligence will produoe in 
them, and the stopping of the thrushes, which are so apt in them to run on to the 
separation of the horn from the sensible frog, will most materially lessen the number 
01 cankered feet. Where this disease often occurs, the owner of the team may be 
well assured that there is gross mismanagement either in himself or his horse-keeper, 
or the smith, or the surgeon, and it will rarely be a difficult matter to detect the pre- 
cise nature of that mismanagement. 

The cure of canker is the business of the veterinary surgeon, and a most painful 
and tedious business it is. The principles on which he proceeds are, first of all, to 
remove the extraneous fungous growth ; and for this purpose he will need the aid of 
the knife and the caustic, or the cautery, for he should cut away every portion of horn 
which is in the slightest degree separated from the sensible parte beneaUi. He will 
have to discourage the growth of tresh fungus, and to bring the foot into that state ia 
which it will again secrete healthy horn. Here he will remember that he has to do 
with tlie iurfaee of the foot; that this is a disease of the surface only, and that there 
will be no necessity for those deeply-corroding and torturing caustics which penetrate 
to the very bone. A slight and daily application of the chloride of antimony, and 
that not where the new horn is forming, but on the surface which continues to be dis- 
eased, and accompanied by as firm but equal pressure as can be made — the careful 
avoidance of the slightest degree of moisture — the horse being exercised or worked 
in the mill, or wherever the foot will not be exposed to wet, and that exercise adopted 
as early as possible, and even from the oeginning, if the malady is confined to the sole 
and frog — these means will succeed, if me disease is capable of cure. Humanity, 
perhaps, will dictate that, considering the long process of cure in a cankered foot, and 
the daily torture of the caustic, and the suffering which would otherwise result from 
so large or exposed a surface, the nerves of the leg should be divided, in order to take 
away the sense of pain ; but Uien, especial care must be taken that the horse is placed 
in such a situation, and exposed to such work, that, being insensible to pain, he may 
not injuriously batter and bruise the diseased parte. 

Medicine is not of much avail in the cure of canker. It is a mere local disease ; 
or the only cause of fear is, that so great a determination of blood to the extremities 
having existed during the long progress of cure, it may in some degree continue, and 
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prodace injaiy in another form. Grease has occasionally followed canker. They have 
been known to alternate. It may, therefore, be prudent, when the cure of a cankered 
foot is nearly effected, to subject tiie horse to a course of alteratives or diuretics. 

OSSinCATION OF THE CARTILAGES 

Mention has been made of the side cartila^res of the foot, occupying (see cut, page 
276) a considerable portion of the external side and back part of the foot. They are 
designed to preserve the expansion of the upper part of the foot, and especially when 
that of the lower part is limited or destroyed by careless shoeing. These cartilages 
ars sabject to inflammation, and the result of that inflammation is, that the cartilages 
are absorbed, and bone substituted in their stead. This ossification of the carUlages 
frequently accompanies ringbone, but it may exist without any affection of the pastern 
joint. It is oftenest found in horses of heavy draught. It arises not so much from 
concussion, as from sprain, for the pace of the horse is slow. The cause, indeed, is 
not well understood ; but of the effect, there are too numerous instances. Very few 
heavy draughtphorses arrive at old ace without this chance of structure ; and particu- 
larly if they are much employed in the paved streets. The change commences some- 
times at the anterior part of the cartilage, but much oflener at the posterior and inferior 
part '* From the combined operation of great weight and high action, the feet, uid 
particularly the heels, come with great force on the ground. The caitilages, being 
embedded in the heels of the feet, are, therefore, the parts that receive the greatest 
degree of concussion, the consequence of which is, that subacute inflammation is set 
up, aood iiM secvetin^ vessels deposit ossific inst^ of cartiIafi;inou9 matter, in the 
jooni Off thaC which n absorbed in the usual process of nature.'^ 

No evidenl inflammation of the foot, or fflreat, or perhaps even perceptible lame- 
MM, aooooipanies this chanflre ; a mere slight degree of stiffness may have been ob- 
serred, wUehy in a horse of more rapid pace, wmild have been lameness. Even 
when the change is completed, there is not in many cases anything more than a slight 
iacfease of stiffness, little or not at all interfering with the usefiuness of the horse. 
When this altered structure appears in the lighter horse, the lameness is more deci- 
ded, and means should be taken to arrest &e progress of the change. Theee are 
blisters or firing ; bat, after the parts have become bony, no operation will restore the 
eaitilBge. Some benefit, however, will be derived from Uie use of leather soles. 
Adtantege has resuNbd from bar-shoes in conjunction with leather. 

Coimeetad wilil ringbone the lameness may be very great. This has been ^oken 
of in page 277. 

WEAKNESS OF THE FOOT. 

This is more accurately a bad formation, than a disease ; ofren, indeed, tiie resnlt 
of disease, but in many instances the natural construction of the foot The term 
u t e a k foot is fiuniliar to every horseman, and the eonseqnence is too severely felt by 
dl who have to do with horses. In the slanting of tiie orust from the eoronet to the 
toe, a less angle is almost invariably formed, amounting probaUy to not more than 
forty instead of forty-five degrees; and, afrer the horse lias been worked for one or 
two years the line is not straight, but a little indented or hollow, midway between 
the eoronet and the toe. Thislias been described as the accompaniment m pumiced 
feet, but it is often seen in weak feet, that, although they inight become pumiced by 
severity of work, do not otherwise have the sole convex. The crust is not only less 
oblique than it ought to be, but it has not the smooth, even appearance of the good 
loot The surface is sometimes irregularly roughened, but it is much oftener nmgh- 
sned in circles or rings. The form of the crust likewise presents too much the 
•ppeuanoe of a cone ; the bottom of the foot is uimaturally wide in proportion to 
the eoronet; and the whole of the foot is generally, but not always, larger than it 
■hoold be. 

When the foot is lifted, it will often present a round and circular appearance, with 
a fullness of frog, that would mislead the inexperienced^ and indeed be considered 
la almost the perfection of structure; but, being examined mors eloeely, many glar- 
ing defects will be seen. The sole is flat, and the smith finds that it will bear little 
or BO paring. Tlie bars are small in siie. Tliey are not out away by the smithy bat 

* W. C. Spooner on the Foot of the Horse, page 849. 
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they can be scarcely aaid to hare any existence. The heeb are low, so low that the 
yery coronet seems almost to touch the grround ; and the crnstf if examined, appears 
scarcely thick enough to hold the nails. 

Horses with these feet can never stand much work. Tliey will be snbject to corns, 
to bruises of the sole, to convexity of the sole, to punctoies in nailing, to breaking 
away of the crust, to inflammation of the foot, and to sprain and injury of die pastem, 
and the fedock, and the flexor tendon. 

These feet admit of little improremenU Shoeing as seldom as may be, and with 
a light yet wide concave web ; little or no paring at the time of shoein|r, and as little 
violent work as possible, and especially on roogfa roads, may protnol tar a long pe* 
riod the evil day, but he who buys a horse with these feet will sooner or Imterhirs 
cause to repent his bargain. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FRACTURES. 

AcciDEim of this description are not of frequent occnrrenoe* hat whaa fStrnj do 
happen it is not always that the mischief can he repaired : oooasioiiaUy, hofwever, 
and much more freauently than is generally imagined, the life of a valnwle animal 
miffht be saved if the owner, or md veterinary surgeon, woold take a little troobk, 
and the patient is fairly tractable, and that, in the majority of cases, he will sooii 
become. The number of valuable animals is far too great that are deetioyed under 
a confused notion of the difficulties of controlling the patient, or the incurable diar* 
acter of the accident. Messrs. Blaine and Percivall have given a valuable leocid 
of the usual cases and treatment of fracture which occur in the practice of the Eaf- 
lish veterinary surgeon, and the splendid work of Hurtrel d'Arooval contains a le- 
cord of all that has been attempted or effected on the Continent. Tlie author of this 
volume must confine himself to a rapid survey of that which^ey have described, 
adding a few cases that have been brought under his own observation, or commuai- 
cated to him by others. 

With the exception of accidents that occur in casting the animal for certain opera- 
tions, and his struggles during the operation, the causes of Fracturk are usually 
blows, kicks, or falls, and the lesion may be considered as dnipUi confined to one 
bone, and not protruding through the skin— or cnmpound^ the bone or bones protrud- 
ing through the skin — or ettrnpueaied, where the bone is broken or splintered in more 
than one direction. Tlie duty of the veterinary surgeon resolves itself into the re- 
placing of the displaced bones in their natural position, the keeping of them in that 
position, the healing of the integument, and the taking of such measures as will pie- 
vent any untoward circumstances from afterwards occurring. 

In the greater number of cases of fracture, it will be necessary to place the hoise 
under considerable restraint, or even to suspend or sling him. 

The cut in the next pafre contains a view of the suspensory apparatus used by 
Mr. Percivall. A broad piece of sail-cloth, furnished with two breechings, and two 
breast-girths, is placed under the animaPs belly, and, by means of ropes and pulleys 
attached to a cross beam above, he is elevated or lowered as circumstances may re- 
quire. It will seldom be necessary to lift the patient quite off the ground, and die 
horse will be quietest, and most at his ease, when his feet are suffered just to touch 
it. The head is confined by two collar ropes, and the head-stall well padded. Many 
horses may plunge about and be difficult to manage at first, but generally speaking, 
it is not long ere they become perfectly passive. 

The use of the different buckles and straps which are attached to the sail-cloth will 
be evident on inspection. If the horse exhibits more than usual uneasiness, odier 
ropes may be attached to the comers of the sail-cloth. Tliis will afford considefable 
relief to the patient, as weU as add to the security of the bandages. 
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In DiMiy eases the fiseture, although a simple one, roaj be Tiaible on the aligfaletl 
in^eelioa ; in others, there maj be merely a nispicion of its fliistmce. Here will 
ba «Khibiied the skill and the hnmanitj of the educated surgeon, or the recklessneaa 
and bnitalitj of the empiric. The fonner will carefull} place his patient in the posi- 
tioD at ooce the leastpainful to tho sufferer, and the most coramodions for himself. 
He will uroceed wiffi sentleness, patience, and management — no rou^ handling or 
motion 01 the parts, infficting torture on the animal, aiM adding to the injury alrMdy 
feeeived. It is interesting to ohaerre how soon the horse comprehends all thia, and 
•nbmita to the necessaiy inspection ; and how complete and satisfaclory the ezami- 
nuion termiDatee under the superintendence of the humane and cautions practitioner, 
while the bnile in human shape faila in comprehending the teal stata of the case. 

Heat, swelling, tendemesa, fearfulneas of the slighlaat motion, crepitus, and eqw- 
cialljt change ofthe natural pomtion of the limb, are tiie most fteqnent indications of 

Hie probability of reunion of the parts depends upon the depth of the wound con- 
nected witii the Fracture — the contusion of the soft parts in the immediate newhboni- 
hood of it — the hlood-ressels, arterial ot renoua, that bare beni wounded — the pro- 

E'nqnityof some large joint to which the inHammation may be communicated — 
sloeation of the exirenutiee of the fractured joint— injuries ofthe periosteum — the 
enatSDCe of einusee, caries, or necrosis, or the fracture being compound, or broken 
into nimieious spiculn or splinters. 

In a horse that is full of flesh, the cnie of fracture is difficult; likewise in an old 
ot wom-^Hit horse — or when the part is inaccessible to the hand or to instrument*— or 
wbra separation has taken place between the parts that were beginning to unit^i^r 
whare the surrounding tissues have been or are lonng their Titalitj— or when the 
pitieDt is slreftdy afflicted with any old or psnnanent diaesse. 

It may be useful briefly to reriew the Tarioos seats of fractore. 

FnacTvaz or the skull. — l%e skull of the horse is so securely defended by the 
yielding rsaistance of the temporal muscle, that fracture ranly oncnrs except at the 
occipital ridge; and should a depression of bone be there effected, it will produce 
ooraplete coma, and hid defisnce to all surgical skill. Fracture of the skull is geno- 
tally accompanied by stapidity, conTulsire motions of the head or limbs, laborioas 
bralhing, and a staggering walk. The eyes are almost or quite closed, the head is 
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carried low, and the lower lip hangs down. Blows on the cranium, which the bni- 
tality of man too oflen inflicts, as well as many accidents, are very serious matters, 
and require considerable attention, for, although it may have been ascertained that the 
cranium is uninjured, there may be considerable concussion of the brain. 

It haying been known that a horse had receired a violent blow on the head, the 
strictest examination of the part should take place. An artillery horse broke loote 
from his groom, and, after galloping about, dashed into his own stall with such force 
as sadly to cat his face un^r the forelock. The farrier on duty sewed up the wound, 
proper dressings were applied, and in a little more than a fortnight the woiuid was 
nealed and the horse dismissed, apparently well. Four days afterwards the patient 
moved stiffly ; the jaws could not be separated more than a couple of inchee* uu there 
was evident locked jaw. The horse was cast, and the olace where the wound bad 
been was most carefully examined. On cutting to the bottom of it, « firaetaue was 
discovered, and a piece of bone three-fourths of an inch long was found on the centre 
of the parietal suture. This was removed — the wound was properly dressed, and a 
strong aloetic drink was given with great difficulty. The aloetic drink was repeated 
— the bowels became loosened — the tetanic symptoms diminished, and in less thaa 
three weeks the horse was perfectly cured.^ 

This is a very interesting case. There was some carelessness in intmsting the 
treatment of the wound to the farrier : but the surgeon afterwards repaired the error 
as well as he could, and no one was better plea^ than he was at the result A 
violent blow being received on the forehead, the part should always be most earefblly 
examined. 

Hurtrel D'Arboval relates three cases of fracture of the skull. One occnired in a 
mare that ran violently against a carriage. The skull was depressed, and a portion 
of bone was removed, but it was four months ere complete re-union of the edges was 
effected. Another horse received a violent kick on the forehead. The union of the 
depressed bones was effected after the external wound was healed, but there was 
always a depression, an inch in length. An aged mare met with the same accident 
A depression here remained as large as a finger. 

Fracture or the arch or the orbit or the eve.— A very interesting account of 
this, followed by perfect cure, is related at p. 136. 

Fracture op the nasal bones. — ^This will sometimes oa^ from falling, or be 
produced by a kick from another horse, or the brutality of the attendant or the rider. 
We have seen a passionate man strike a horse about the head with a heavy huntinsr- 
whip. The danger of punishment of this kind is obvious ; and so would be the pro- 
priety of using Uie whip for another purpose. A fracture of this kind is generally 
accompanied by a laceration of the membrane of the nose, and considerable hsmor- 
rhage, which, however, may generally be anested by the application of cold water. 
The fractured portion of bone is usually depressed, and, the space for breathing beingr 
diminished, difficulty of respiration occurs. The author had a case of fracture of both 
nasal bones. He was enabled to elevate the depressed parts, but the inflammation 
and swellingr were so great, that the animal was threatened with suffocation. The 
operation of tracheotomy was resorted to, and the animal did well. 

If there is fracture of the nasal bones, with depression, and only a little vray frcm 
the central arch and the section between the nostrils, a slightly curved steel rod maT 
be cautiously introduced into the passage, and the depressed portions carefully raised. 
If this cannot be effected, the trephine must be applied a little above or below the 
fracture, and the elevator, or steel rod, be introduced through the aperture. If the 
fracture is in any other part of the bone, it will be impossible to reach it with the 
elevator, for the turbinated bones are in the way. The trephine must then be resorted 
to in the first instance. The wound, if there is any, must be covered, and a compress 
kept on it. 

A writer in a French journal, relates a case in which a horse was violently kicked, 
and there was a contused wound, with depression of bone. The trephine was applied. 
Fifteen splinters were extracted, and the case terminated well. It, nevertheless, too 
often happens that, in these injuries of the nasal membrane, the inflammation will 
obstinately continue, in despite of all that the surgeon can do, and the natural termina- 



* Veterinarian, vol. vii., p. 142. 
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tioii of every injury of the membrane of the nose, and, in fact, of every chronic dis- 
6Me of the frame, will appear — glanders. 

If, however, glanders do not apoear, some portion of bone may remain depressed. 
Of the membrane may be thickened by inflammation. The nasal passage will then 
be obstructed, and a difficulty of breathug, resembling roaring, will ensue. 

The superior maxillary, or upper jaw-bone, will occasionally be fractured. Mr. 
Cartwri^t had a case in which it was fractured by a kick at the situation where it 
unites with the lachnrmal and malar bones. He applied the trephine, and removed 
piany snuill pieces of bone. The wound was then covered by adhesive plaster, and 
in a month the parts were healed. 

Mr. Clayworth speaks of a mare who, being ridden almost at speed, fell and frac- 
tured the upper jaw, three inches above the comer incisors. The front teeth and jaw 
were turned like a hook, completely within the lower ones. She was c^st, a balling 
ifon put into her mouth, and the surgeon, exerting considerable force, pulled the teeth 
oatwkrd into their former and proper situation. She was then tied up, so that she 
ooold not rub her muzzle against anything, and was well fed with bean-meal, and 
linseed tea. Much inflammation ensued, but it gradually subsided, and, at the expirap 
tion of the sixth week, the mouth was quite healed, and scarcely a vestige of the frac- 
ture remained. 

A very extraordinary and almost incredible account of a fracture of the superior 
maxillary bone is given in the records of the Koyal and Central Society of Agricul- 
ture in France. A horse was kicked by a companion. There was fracture of the 
upper part of the superior maxillary, and zygomatic bones, and the eye was sdmost 
foroed out of the socket. Few men would have dared to undertake a fracture like 
this, but M. Revel shrank not from his duty. He removed several small splintere of 
boDfr— feplaced the larger bones — returned the eye to its socket— conQned the parts by 
means of sufficient sutures — slung the horse, and rendered it impossible for the animal 
to rub his head against anythini^. In six weeks, the cure was complete. 

The maxillary bone, or lower jaw, is more subject to fracture, and particularly 
in its branches between the tushes and the lower teeth, and at the symphysis between 
the two branches of the jaw. Its position, its length, and the small quantity of muscle 
that covera it, especially anteriorly, are among the causes of its fracture, and the same 
circumstances combine to render a reunion of the divided parts more easy to be 
accomplished. Mr. Blaine relates that, in a fracture of the lower jaw, he succeeded 
by maldnff a strong leather frame that exactly encased the whole jaw. The author 
of this volume has effected the same object by similar means. 

M. H. Boulay attended a horse, fracture of whose lower maxillary had taken place 
at the neck of that bone, between the tushes and the comer incisor teeth. The whole 
of the interior part of the maxillary bone in which the incisor teeth were plaf ted, was 
completely detached from the other portion of the bone, and the parts were merely 
hM together by the membrane of the mouth. 

The horse was cast — the corner tooth on the lefl side extracted— the wound tho- 
roughly cleansed — the fractured bones brought into contact— some holes were drilled 
between the tushes and the second incisor teeth, above and below, through which 
some pieces of brass wire were passed, and thus the jaws were apparently fixed 
iounovably together. The neck of the maxillary bono was surrounded by a suffi- 
MDt compress of tow, and a ligature tied around it, with its bearing place on the 
tushes, and all motion thus prevented. 

The horse was naturally an untractable animal, and in his efforts to open his jaws, 
the wires yielded to his repeated straggles, and were to a certain depee separated. 
Tlie bandage of tow was, however, tightened, and was sufficient to retain the fractured 
edges in apposition. 

The mouth now began to exhale an infectious and gangrenous odour ; fhe animal 
was dispirited, and would not take any food ; gangrene was evidently approaching, 
and Mr. Boulay determined to amputate the inferior portion of the maxillary bone, 
the union of which seemed to be impossible. The sphacelated portion of the maxil- 
lary was entirely removed ; every fragment of bone that had an oblique direction was 
•ftwn away, and the rough and uneven portions which the saw could not reach, were 

B^re night, the horse had recovered his natural spirits, and was searching for 
ing to eat. On the following day, a few oats were given to him, and he ate 
38 
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them with so much appetite and ease, that no one looking at him would think thai ha 
had heen depriTed of his lower incisor teeth. On the ^Uowinff day, some hay was 
giTen to him, which he ate without difficulty, and in a fortnight was dismisaid, the 
wounds being nearlr healed.* 

In the majority of these cases of simple fracture, a cure might be effected, ex should, 
at Imst, be attempted, by means of well-adapted bandages around the mnzale, confined 
by straps. It will always be prudent to call in veterinary aid, and it is absolutely 
necessary in case of compound fracture of the lower jaw. 

Fracture or thk Spuir. — This accident, fortunately for iiie horse, is not of frequent 
occurrence, but it has been uniformly fatal. It sometimes happens in the act ci falling, 
as in leaping a wide ditch ; but it oftener occurs while a horse is struggling during a 
painful operation. It is grenerally sufficiently evident while the horse is on the mund. 
Either a snap is heard, indicative of the fracture, or the struggles of the hind-limbs 
suddenly and altogether cease. In a few cases, the animal has been able to get up 
and walk to his stable ; in others, the existence of the fracture has not been apparent 
for several hours: showing that the vertebre, although fractured, may remain m*their 
place for a certain period of time. The bone that is broken, is usually one of the pos- 
terior dorsal or anterior lumbar vertebrae. There is no satisfactory case on lecora of 
reunion of the fractured parts. 

In the human being, the depressed portion of the spinal arch, and ci the fiactured 
vertebrae, have been removed by a dextrous operation, and sensibility and the power 
of vdontaiT motion have, in cases few and far between, been restored ; but m the 
horse, this has rarely or never been effected. We should consider him a bold operator, 
but we should not very much dislike him, who made one trial, at least, how &i sur- 
gical skill might be available here. 

Mr. W. C. Spooner relates an interestinff case, and many such have probablv oc- 
curred. A horse had beexv clipped about ttiree weeks, and was afterwards gadoped 
sharply on rough ground, and pulled up suddenly and repeatedly, for the purpose cf 
sweating him. idler that he did not go so "well as before, and would not caster 
readily, although he had previously been much used to that pace. Two days before 
he was destroyed, the groom was riding him at a slow pace, when he suddmlT 

Save way behind and was carried home, and could not afterwards stand. He faso, 
oubtless, fractured the spine slightly, when pulled up suddenly, but without dis- 
placing the bones, f 

M. Dupuy was consulted respecting a mare apparently palsied. She had an uncer- 
tain and staggering walk, accompanied by evident pain. After various means of re- 
lief had in vain been tried during five-and-twcnty aays, she was destroyed. A frac- 
ture of the last doreal vertebra was discovered. It had never been quite complete, 
and ossi^c union was beginning to take place. 

Fracture of the ribs. — These fractures are not always easily recognised. Those 
that are covered by the scapula may exist for a long time without being detected, and 
those that are situated posteriorly are so thickly covered by muscles as to render the 
detection of the injury almost impossible. A man was trying to catch a mare in a 
field. She leaped at the gate, but failing to clear it, she fell on her back on the oppo- 
site side. She lay there a short time, and then got up, and trotted to the stable. She 
was saddled, and her master, a heavy man, cantered ner more than three miles. She 
then became unusually dull and sluggish, and was left on the road. She was bled; 
and on the following morning an attempt was made to lead her home. She was not, 
however, able to travel more than a mile. On the following rooming she was evi- 
dently in great pain, and a veterinary surgeon, discovering a slight dc^pression of the 
spinous processes of the eleventh and twelfth dorsal vertebrae and detecting a certain 
crepitus, ordered her to be destroyed. On potUmortem examination, the twdfUi dorsal 
vertebra was found fractured, and the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth ribs on the 
near side were all fractured about two inches from their articulation with the verte- 
brae.^ 

Hurtrel d'Arboval says that " tlie two ribs behind the elbow are the most subject 
to fracture, and the false ribs, from the yielding motion which they possess, are least 
liable.'' The ordinary causes of fracture are kicks and blows, or fadJs on the chest, and 

• Rec. de MW. V^t Nov. 1838. t Veterinarian, vol. zL p. 207. * 

I Veterinarian* vol. iii. p. 681. 
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espeeiUly in leapii^. The fractures are g^eneraliy aboat their middle, and, in the true 
ribs, commonly oblique. They are occasionally broken into splinters, and if those 
splinters are directed inward, they may seriously wound the pleura or lungs. In order 
most certainly to detect the situation and extent of these fractures, it maj be neces- 
sary to trace the rib through its whole extent, and, should there be any irregularity, 
to press firmly upon it aboye and below in order to ascertain the nature and extent of 
the injury. 

If tracture is detected, it is not oAen that much essential good can be done. If 
there is little or no displacement, a broad roller should be tightly drawn round the 
chest, in order to prevent as much as possible the motion of the ribs in the act of 
breathing, and to throw the labour on the diaphragm ai^ the abdominal muscles until 
the fractared parts are united. If the fractured parts protrude outwards, a firm com- 
press must be placed upon them. If they are depressed, it will always be advisable 
to place a firm bandage over the seat of fracture, although, perhaps, there may be 
scarcely the possibility of elevating them to any considerable degree. Should much 
irritation be the consequence of the nature or direction of the fracture, proper means 
most be adopted to allay the constitutional disturbance that may be produced. Gen- 
eral or local bleedings will be most serviceable.* 

Fractuke of the pelvis. — ^This is not of freauent occurrence, on account of the 
thickness of the soft parts which surround the pelvis, and protect it firom injury, but 
it is of a most serious character when it does take place, on account of the violence 
which must have been necessary to produce it. The usual cases are falls from a con- 
siderable height, or heavy blows on the ]>elvis. The injury may have reference to 
the internal or external portion of the pelvis. In the first case, tne danger may not 
be disoovered until irreparable mischief is produced. When it is chiefly external, the 
altered ^pearance of the hip speaks for itself. It is rarely in our power to afford any 
assistance in cases like this, except when there are fractured portions of tiie bone that 
may be partially or entirely removed, or the projecthig spine of the ilinm is only par- 
tiaUT fi^tnred. 

M. Levrat gives an interesting account of a case of fracture of the right side of 
.the pelvis, near tiie acetebulum, in leaping a wide ditch when hunting. ** The lame- 
•ness which it occasioned,** says he, ** was such that the toe of the foot was scarcely 
permitted to touch the ground while the motion was at all rapid. When the motion 
was slow, the foot was placed flat on the ground, but with great difliculty moved for* 
ward. On applyinff my riffht hand to the fractured part, which did not exhibit any 
keat, and seixing with my left hand the point of the thigh, I felt a movement of tiie 
isddom, which easily eimbled me to judge of the fracture and its seat, and to dis- 
eorer that none of the fractured parts were displaced. I ordered her to be kept quiet 
lor three weeks, and then permitted to wander about the stable. At the end of two 
months she was mounted and exercised at a foot pace, and in another month she "was 
enabled to sustain the longest day*s work without lameness. In the following year 
she was placed in the stud of the Baron de Stael, where she produced some good 

lbak.t 

Tlie Annals of the school at Alfort contain the case of an old mare with fracture 
of the pelvis and of the left ischium, and in whom union of the bones was effected 
BO promptly, that on the thirtieth day very little lameness remained, and she shortly 
rMomed to her usual work. She soon afterwards died from some other cause, and 
the state of the osseous parts was Uioroug^ly examined. These cases, however, sta^d 
almost alone, and post-mortem examination discovers fractures of the ischium and 
tiie pelvis, and each bone divided into many pieces, so that it is impossible for tiie 
hind quarters of the animal to be supported— ^so firactures of the external angle of 
tiw Dram, which rarely is again consolidated, and roughness of the bony fragments, 
which produce sad laceration of the soft pajrts. Fracture of the ischium presents 
almost insuperable difficulties— -that of the ilium is uniformly fiital.^ 

* CtMs of anchfkMis of the Tertebm of the horse are too frequent, from the heavy wwghts 
and sodden and violent ooncuaaon which are too frequeDtlv thrown on these parts. Com- 
plete anchflosb of all the dorsal and lumbar vertebra nave been produced, extending even to 
the haimch.— Sandifbrt's Mas. Anat. vol. it p. 38 to 44, and iiL p. 843. 

t Ree. de MM. V^t., Vow. 1831, and Veterinarian, voL vi p. 39a 

I Dwt. V^ Ifar. Hortrel d'Aiboral, voL it p. se& 
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Fractubi or the tail. — ^This accident is not of frequent occnrrenee, except from 
accidental entanglement, or the application of brute force. The fractore is easily 
lecognised, frequently by the eye and always by the linjgiBrs. If the tail is not ampu- 
tated* a cord passed over a pulley, and with a small weight attached to it, will bnag 
the separated bones again into apposition, and in about a month the natunl caftilage 
of the part will be sufficiently re-instated. 

Fractures of the limbs. — ^These, fortunately, are of rare occurrence in the hone, 
for although their divided edges might be easily brought again into appoaitioD, it 
would be almost impossible to retain them in it, for the slightest motion would dis- 
place them. A rapid survey of each may not, howeyer, be ^together useless. 

Fracture of the shoulder. — The author is not aware of the successful treatment 
of this accident by any English veterinary surgeon. Mr. Fuller attempted it, but froia 
the difficulty of keeping the divided edges of the bone in apposition with each other, 
and the natural untractableness of the animal, and symptoms of tetanus beginning to 
appear, the patient was destroyed. The fracture was a little aboye the neck of the 
scapula, and the muscles were dreadfully lacerated.* 

It is not at all times easy to discover the existence and precise situation of fraetme 
of the humerus. The lameness is very great — ^the animal will not bear at all upon 
the broken limb — he will drag it along the ground — he will move slowljand widi 
difficulty and his progression will consist of a succession of short leaps, llie lifting 
of the foot will give very grreat pain. If he is roughly handled, he will sometinMS 
rear, or tlirow himself suddenly aown. By careful application of the hand a crepitus 
will more or less distinctly be heard. The chances are almost materially against tibs 
nnion of a fracture of the humerus. The patient must be kept constantly suspended, 
and splints and bandages carefully applied. M. Delagnette attended an entire aranghl* 
horse, whose humerus had been fractured by the kick of a maie. The fractals 
extended longitudinally through two-thirds of the length of the bone, and the parti 
were separateii from each other. They were brought again into appo^on, and kept 
so by means of pitch plasters and splints. The horse was put into slin^; the pave- 
ment of the stable was taken up ; a hollow dug under the fractured limb, and this 
depression filled with straw, in order to afford a soft support for the foot. He was 
bled, gpruel alone given as food, and injections daily administered. 

On the 25th day the rollers were removed and replaced. On the 40th day he begn 
to rest on the fractured limb. On the 60th day the bandages were remoTe<t — the frac- 
ture had been well consolidated, and the horse rested his weight upon it. It is 
reluctantly added that he was afterwards destroyed, on account of some disease of 
the loins.j 

Fracture of the arm. — ^Tliis accident is not of unfrequent occurrence. It com- 
monly takes an oblique direction, and is usually first discovered by the displacement 
of the limb. Mr. Gloag, of the 10th Hussars, gives an interesting account of a case 
that occurred in his practice. '* An entire black cart-horse was grazing in a field, into 
which some mares were accidentally turned. One of them kicked him severely a 
little above the knee. He, however, contrived to get home, and, being carefully 
examined, there was found a simple fracture of the radius, about an inch and a half 
aboye the knee. Tlie ends of the fractured bone could be heard distinctly grating 
against each other, both in advancinor the le^ and turning it sideway from the body. 
He was immediately placed in a sling not completely elevated from the ground, hot 
in which he could occasionally relieve himself by standing. The leg was well bathed 
with warm water, and the ends of the bone brought as true to their position as possible. 
Some thin slips of green wood were then immersed in boiling water until they wmdd 
readily bend to the shape of the knee, and they were tied round the joint, reaching 
about nine inches above and six below the knee, the ends of them being tied roimd 
with tow. 

A fortnight afterwards he became very troublesome, knocking his foot on the ground, 
and when, at the expiration of the sixth week, he was taken from the slings, &ere 
was a considerable bony deposit above the knee. This, howeyer, gradually subsided 
as the horse regained his strength, and, with the exception of turning the leg a Utfle 
outwards, he is as useful as ever for common purposes."^ 

Fracture of the elbow. — ^This is far more exposed to danger than the two last 

* Veterinarian, vol. viii., p. 143. t Journal Pratique, Dec. 1834. I Voterinarian, voL iv, p. 48i 
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bones, and is dftener fractured. The fracture is ^nerally an oblique one, and about 
two-thirds from the summit of the limb. It is immediately detected by the altered 
aetion, and different appearance of the limb. It is not so difficult of reduction as 
either the humerus or tne scapula, when the fracture is towards the middle of the 
bone. A great Quantity of tow saturated with pitch must be placed around the elbow, 
and confined with firm adhesive plasters, the ground being hollowed away in the firont 
of the injured leg, so that no pressure shall be made by £at foot. 

Fbacturi or the fimur. — Considering the masses of muscle that surround this 
bone, and the immense weight which it supports, it would naturally be deemed im- 
possible to reduce a real fracture of the femur. If the divided bones are ever unitedf 
It is a consequence of the simple repose of the parts, and their tendency to unite. 
Professor Dick, however, relates a very singular and interesting account of the cure 
of fracture of the femur. He was requested to attend a bay mare that had met with 
an accident in leaping a sunken fence. He found a wnund in the stifle of the hind 
leff running transversely across the anterior of the ambulation, about an inch and a 
huf in length, and in it was a portion of bone that had been fractured, and that had 
escaped from its situation towards the inside of the stifle, where it was held by a por- 
tion of lirament. The isolated nature of the fractured portion, the difficulty, or rather 
impoosibuity of replacing it in its situation, and the few vessels which the connecting 
medium possessed, rendered it impossible that union would be effected ; he therefore 
determined to remove it. 

Having enlarged the wound, and divided the portion of capsular ligament which 
retained it in its place, he extracted the bone, and found it to be the upper part of the 
inner anterior condyle of the femur, measuring three inches in length, one inch and a 
half in breadth, and about an inch in thickness, and being in shape nearly similar to 
ihe longitudinal section of a hen*s egg. 

After the removal of the bone, the animal seemed very much relieved ; the wound 
was firmly sewed up, adhesive strapping applied over it, and the part kept wet wi& 
cold water. 

Two days afterwards considerable swelling had taken place ; she seemed to suffer 
mneh,and there was some oozing from the wound. Fomentations were again applied, 
and she ¥ras slung. 

She now began rapidly to improve, and, althou^ one of the largest articulations in 
the body had been laid open and a part of the articular portion of the bone removed, 
the woond healed so rapidlj that in three weeks she walked with litde lameness to a 
loose box. At the expiration of another three weeks the Professor again visited her« 
On being led out she trotted several times along the stable yard, apparently soond« 
with the exception of moving the limb in a slight degree wider than usual, and so 
eompletely ¥ras the part recovered that, had it not oeen for a small scar that remained, 
a atranger could not have known that such an accident had taken place.* 

FBACTuaB OF THK PATKLLA. — This does occasionally, though very seldom occur. 
It is nsually the consequence of violent kicks, or blows, and if this singular bone is 
onee disunited, no power can bring the divided portions of the bone together again. 

FaACTumi of thx tibia. — This affection is of more frequent occurrence, and of 
mofis serious conseauence than we were accustomed to imagine it to be. Mr. HTramp, 
twelve years ago, nrst called the attention of the profession to some singular circum- 
stances connected with the tibia. A large draught-horse belonging to the Dowlais 
Iron Company, at Merth^ Tydvil, came in from his labour very lame in the near 
Und leff, out with no visible sign of any severe injury being received. The foot was 
searshM, but nothing farther was done. He stood in the stable several days, and 
then was turned into a field, and was discovered one morning with the limb depend- 
eat, and a fracture of the tibia just above the hock. 

Fourteen or sixteen months afWr that, another horse came home from a journey of 
sevm miles, lame, with a slight mark on the inside of the thigh — a mere scratch, and 
vary little tumefaction. There was nothing to account for sucn severe lameness : but, 
a few mominffs afVerwards, the tibia was seen to be fractured. The front of the bone 
was splintered as from a blow. 

Two months after that, another horse had been observed to be lame seven or eight 
4^*. A slight sciatch was observed on the inside of the thigh, with a little sweU- 

* Veterinsriaa, vol. il p. 140. 
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ing, and increased heat and tenderness just above tlie hock. Mr. Trump had czaoi- 
ined the foot during the time that the horse stood in the stable, not being satisfied that 
the apparently slight injury on the thigh could account for the lameness. He was 
tnmea to erass, and three days afterwards the tibia was found broken at the part men- 
tioned, and eyidently from a blow. Were there not positive proof of the ciicumstanoe, 
it would have been deemed impossible that a fracture, and of such a bone, could have 
existed so long without detection.* 

Mr. J. S. Mayer sives an interesting account of the successful treatment of a case 
of fracture of the tibia. The simplicity of the process will, we trust, encourage many 
another veterinary surgeon to follow his example. 

*' A horse received a blow on the tibia of ttie near leg, but little notice was taken 
of it for two or three days. When, however, we were called in to examine him, we 
found the tibia to be obliquely fractured about midway between the hock and the 
stifle, and a small wound existing on the inside of the leg. It vras set in the folloa- 
ing manner: — The leg from the stifle down to the hock was well covered with an 
adnesive compound ; it was then wrapped round with fine tow, upon which another 
layer of the same adhesive mixture was laid, the whole being well splinted and ban- 
daged up, so as to render what was a slightly compound fracture a simple one. The 
local inflammation and sympathetic fever that supervened were kept down by anti- 
phlogistic measures. At the end of six weeks tlie bandages and splints were removed, 
and readjusted in a similar way as before, and at tlie tennination of three months from 
the time of the accident he was discharged, cured, the splints being wholly taken off, 
and merely an adhesive stay kept on the leg. The horse is now at work and quite 
sound, there being merely a little thickening, where tlie callus is formed.^^f 

Fracturk of the hock. — lliis is not of frequent occurrence, but very difficult to 
treat, from the almost impossibility of finding means to retain the bone in its aitu^ 
tion. A case, however, somewhat simple in its nature occurred in the practice of 
Mr. Cartwright. A colt, leaping at some rails, got his leg between them, and, urn- 
ble to extricate himself, hung over on the other side. After being liberated it appeiied 
on examination, that there was a simple horizontal fracture of the whole of the ot 
calcis about the middle. A splint was contrived so as to reach from the middle cf 
the tibia to that of the cannon bone, and tliis was applied to the front of the leg, keep- 
ing the hock from its usual motion, and relaxing the muscles inserted into tlie os calcis. 
Underneath this splint a charge was applied about the part, in order to form a level 
surface for the splint to rest upon. The whole was bound together by proper adhe- 
sive bandages, and he was ordered to be kept quiet in the stable, but not to be slung. 
In about two months the hoek was fired and became perfectly sound.:^ 

Fracture of the cannon or shank bonk. — This is of mere frequent occunecce 
than that of any other bone, on account of the length of the leg, and the danger to 
which it is exposed. Tliere is rarely aiiy difficulty in detecting its situation, but there 
is sometimes a great deal in bringing the divided edges of the bone again into appo- 
sition. A kind of windlass, or a power equal to it, is occasionally necessary to pro- 
duce sufficient extension in order to effect tlie desired purpose : but the divided eoges 
being brought into apposition arc retained there by the force of the muscles above. 
Splints reaching from the foot to above the knee should then be applied. The horse 
should be racked up during a fortnight, after which, if the case is going on well, the 
animal may often be turned out. 

In cases of compound fracture tlie wounds should be carefully attended to: but 
Mr. Percivall says that he knows one or two old practitioners, who are in the habit 
of treating these cases in a very summary and generally successful manner. TTiej 
employ such common support, with splints and tow and bandages, as tlie case seems 
to require, and then the animal with his leg bound up is tumc'd out, if the season per- 
mits ; otherwise he is placed in a yard or box, where there is not much straw to 
incommode his movements. The animal will take care not to impose too much 
weight on his fractured limb ; and, provided the parts are well secured, nature will 
generally perform the rest.§ 

• Veterinarian, vol. iii. p. 394. 

t The Transactions of the Vet. Med. Association. Some other cases of (he succeesfid treat- 
ment of frncturefl are related in this work. 

t Vetcrirarian, vol. iu. p. C9. ^ Pcrcivall's Hippopathology, vol. i. p 889. 
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Fbacturc or thk sksamoid Boifcs. — ^There are but two instances of this on record. 
The first is related by Mr. Fuller of March. He was galloping steadily and not 
rapidly a horse of his own, when the animal suddenly fell as it he had been shot. 
He was broken down in both fore legs. The owner very humanely ordered him to 
be immediately destroyed. Both the perforans and perforatus tendons of the near fore 
leg were completely ruptured, just where they pass over the sesamoid bone, which 
was fractured in a transverse direction. The sesamoid bone of the off leg was frac- 
tured in the same direction, but the tendons were entire.* 

The second case is one described by Mr. Harris of Preston. A stronflr coachlike 
animal was galloped rapidly. He had not gone more than a hundred yards before he 
suddenly fell, and it was with great difficulty that he could be led home, a distance 
of about two miles. There was soon considerable swelling in the off fore leg — great 
pain on the animal*s attempting to walk, and his fetlock nearly touched the ground. 
Some slight crepitus could be detected, but the exact seat of it could not be ascer- 
tained. Mr. Harris considered the case as hopeless, but the owner would haye some 
means tried to saye the animal. He was accordingly bled and physicked, and cold 
lotions and bandages were applied to the foot. Two days allerwards some bony 
spicule began to protrude through the skin, and, the case ocing now perfectly hope- 
less, the animal was destroyed. The inner sesamoid bone was shiyered to atoms.f 

Fbacturb of the upper pastern. — Thick and strong, and moyable as this bone 
seems to be, it is occasionally fractured. This has been the consequence of a yiolent 
effort by the horse to saye himself from falling, when he has stumbl^, — it has hap- 
pened when he has been incautiously permitted to run down a steep descent — and has 
occurred when a horse has been trayelling on the best road, and at no great pace. 

The existence of fracture in this bone is, generally speaking, easily detected. The 
injured foot is as liglitly as possible permitt^ to come in contact with the ground. As 
little weigrht as may be is thrown on it, or, if the animal is compelled to use it, the 
fetlock is bent down nearly to the ground, and the toe is turned upward. If the foot 
is rotated, a crepitus is generally heard. 

This, howeyer, is not always the case. M. Leyrat was requested to examine a 
horse that had suddenly become lame. The near hind leg was retracted, and the 
foot was kept from touching the ground. He carefully examined the foot, and dis- 
coyered that much pain was expressed when the pastern was handled. He suspected 
fracture of the bone, but he could not detect it. He bled the animal, ordered cooling 
applications to the part, and gave a dose of physic. Three days afterwards he again 
saw his patient, and readily detected a fracture, taking a direction obliquely across 
the pastem.:^ 

liie probability of success in the treatment of this fracture, depends on its being 
a nmple or compound one. If it runs laterally across the bone, it may be readily 
and successfully treated — if it extends to the joints above and below, it will proba- 
bly terminate in anchylosis, and if the bone is shivered, as it too frequently is, into 
yarioQS parts, there would scarcely seem the possibility of a successful treatment of 
tiw case. The instances, however, are numerous in which the case terminates suc- 
cessfully. Hurtrol d*Arboval recommends that a bandage steeped in some adhesive 
matter should be applied from the coronet to the middle of the leg. On this some 
wet pasteboard is to bo moulded, enveloped af^rwards in a linen bandage. A small 
splint is now to be applied before and behind and on each side and the hollow places 
are filled with tow, in order to give them an equal bearing. If this does not appear 
to be sufficiently secure, other splints, thicker and broader, are placed over those ex- 
lending to the knee or the hock. 

The case related by M. Levrat was treated in this way. It will be comparatiyely 
seldom that it will be necessary to suspend the patient. The animal, under the treat- 
ment of M. Levrat, kept his foot in the air for nearly three weeks. At the end of 
thai period he now and then tried to rest his toe on the litter. Six weeks after the 
accioent, he began to throw some weiglit on the foot; and a few days aflerwards he 
was able to go to a pond, about fifty paces from bis stable, and where, of his own 
aeeord, he took a foot-bath for nearly an hour at a time. At the expiration of another 



• Veterinarian, vol. iii. p. 393. t Veterinarian, vol. v. p. 375. 

X Rse. de NUd. Vit., Nov. 1831. 
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month he was mountedt and went yery well at a walking-pace; he wat, howerer, 
still lame when he was trotteiL 

Another horse, treated by the same surgeon, was soon able to rest on tiie bad leg, 
in order to change his position— he was allowed three weeks after that, and me 
commenced his former dailT work— the drawing of a heavy cart. He limped a little 
^en he was trotted ; bat did as much slow wm as he was ever accustomed lo do. 

Fracturb of thb lowbb pastsbh. — Althoiu[h this bone is much shorter than the 
upper pastern, there are several instances oT fracture of it. The fiactures of diis 
bone are conmionly longitudinal, and often present a lesion of continm^ extending 
from the larser pastern to the coffin-bone. It is ftequently splintered, the splinteii 
taking this longitudinal direction. Hurtiel d'Arboval relates ttiree cases of this, and 
in one of them the bone was splintered into four pieces. In several instanoes, how- 
ever, this bone has been separated into eight or ten distinct pieces. ¥^hen the ftao- 
ture of the bone is neither compound nor complicated, it may be perfectly reduced by 
proper bandaging, and, in fact, there have been cases, in which union has taken place 
witn sli^t assistance from art beyond the application of a few bandages. 

M. Gaxot relates a very satisfactory termination of fracture of this bone in a ca^ 
riage-horse. The animal fell, and was totally unable to rise again. He was placed 
on some hurdles, and drawn home. A veterinary surseon being consulted, recoenised 
fracture of the lower pastern in both feet, and advised that the animal should be de- 
stroyed. It was a favourite horse, between live and six years old, and the owner de- 
tennined to give it a chance of recovery. 

M. Gasot was consulted. He plainly recognised a transverse fracture in the lower 
pastern of the riflrht leg, and a longitudinal one in the left pastern. Tliey were both 
of them simple fractures. The horse was managrable, and seemed to comprehoDd 
the whole affair. He vras a £Eivx)urite of the groom as well as the master, and it 
was determined to give him a chance of recovery. He had plenty of good litter 
under him, which was changed twice in the day. The first object that was attaBpt* 
ed to be accomplished was the healing of the excoriations that had taken place 
in drawing him home, and abating the inflammation that was appearing abont tbe 
pasterns. 

At the termination of the first week all these were healed, the horse fed well, and 
was perfectly quiet, except that wlien he was tired of lying on one side he contrived 
to get on his knees and then to raise himself on his haunches, and, having voided his 
urine and his dung, he turned himself upon the other side, without the bandages 
round his pasterns being in the slightest degree interfered with. 

At the expiration of the second week, he seemed to wish to get up. The groom 
had orders to assist him, and a sling was passed under him. Some oets were placed 
in the manger, and he seemed to enjoy the change for a little while. Soon aftef- 
wards he began to be uneasy, and a copious perspiration appeared on every part. 
He was inmiediately lowered, when, with evident delight, he stretched out his head 
and his legs, and lay almost without motion during several hours. On the follow- 
ing day he was again placed in the sling, and again lowered as soon as he appeared 
to be fatigued. 

At the expiration of a month from the time of the accident he could get up without 
assistance, and would continue standing two or three hours, when he would lay down 
again, but with a degree of precaution that was truly admirable. The bandages 
around the pasterns had been continued until tliis period, and had been kept wet with 
a spirituous embrocation. The horse was encouraged to walk a little, some com be- 
ing offered to him in a sieve. He was sadly lame, and the lameness was considera- 
bly greater in the left than in the right foot. A calculous enlargement could also be 
felt in the direction of the fracture on each pastern ; but it vras greatest in the lefk 
fetlock, and there was reason to fear the existence of anchylosis, between the pastern 
bones of the left leg. That foot was surrounded with emollient cataplasms, and, two 
days afterwards, was pared out, and the cautery applied over both pasterns, the spirit- 
uous embrocation being continued. 

A fortnight afterwards the efiect of the cautery was very satisfactory. TTie action 
of the part was more free, and there was no longer any fear of anchylosis. It was, 
however, deemed prudent to apply the cautery over the right pastern. Walking «- 
ercise was now recommended, and in the course of another month the lameness was 
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much diminished. It was most on the left side, which, howeyer, had resumed its 
former degree of inclination. * 

At the expiration of four months, the horse was sent to work. His master, how- 
ever, doubting the stability of the cure, sold him, for which he oug[ht to have had his 
own legs broken, and he fell into bad hands. He was worked hardly, and half 
starred; nevertheless, the calculus continued to diminish, and the lameness alto- 
pnether disappeared. He soon, however, passed into better hands. He was bought 
by a farmer at Chalons, in whose service he long remained, in eood condition, and 
totally free from lameness. His last owner gave him the name of Old Broken Leg.* 

Fracture of the coffin-bone. — This is an accident of very rare occurrence, and 
difficult to distinguish from other causes of lameness. The animal halts very con- 
siderably — the foot is hot and tender — the pain seems to be exceedingly great, and 
none of the ordinary causes of lameness are perceived. According to Hurtrel D*Ar- 
boval, it is not so serious an accident as has been represented. The fractured portions 
cannot be displaced, and in a vascular bone like this, the union of the divide parts 
will be readily eflfected. 

Mr. Percivall very properly remarks, that, *' buried as the coffin and navicular 
bones are within the hoof, and out of the way of all external injury as well as of mus- 
cular force, fracture of them cannot proceed from ordinary causes. It is, perhaps, 
thus produced : — ^in the healthy foot, in consequence of the elasticity of their connec- 
tions, these bones yield or spring under the impression they receive from the bones 
above, and thus are enabled to bear great weights, and sustain violent shocks without 
injury ; but, disease in the foot is often found to destroy this elasticity, by changing 
the cartilage into bone, which cannot receive the same weight and concussion wiSont 
risk of firacture. Horses that have undergone the operation of neurotomy more fr^ 
qoently meet with this accident than others, because they batter their senseless feet 
with a force which, under similar circumstances, pain would forbid the others firom 

d<Mng."t 

Fracturs or the navicular bone has been sufficiently considered under the article 
^ Nayicular Joint Disease," p. 309. 

Mr. Mayer sums up his account of the treatment of fractures in a way thai reflects 
much credit on him and the profession of which he is a member. *' Let your reme- 
dies,*' says he, ^ be governed by those principles of science, those dictates of humanity, 
and that souiid discretion, which, while they raise the moral and intellectual supe- 
riority of man, distinguish the master of his profession from the bungling empiric'^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 
ON SHOEING. 



The period when the shoe began to be nailed to the foot of the horse is uncertain. 
William the Norman introduced it into our country. 

We have seen, in the progress of our inquiry, that, while it affiirds to the foot of the 
horse that defence which seems now to be necessary against the destructive effects 
of our artificial and flinty roads, it has entailed on the animal some evils. It has 
limited or destroyed the beautiful expansibility of the lower part of the foot — it has 
led to contraction, although that contraction has not always been accompanied by 
Imneness— in the most careful fixing of the best shoe, and in the careless manufao- 
taie and setting on of the bad one, irreparable injury has occasionally been done to 
the horse. 

We will first attend to the preparation of the foot for the shoe, for more than is 
ffsnerally imagined, of its comfort to the horse and its safety to the rider, depends on 
uiis. If the master would occasionally accompany the horse to the forge, more 
expense to himself and punishment to the horse would be spared than, perhaps, he 

* Reeneil de MM. V^t. 1834, p. 7. No apology is oflered for the introdactkm of cases like 
this. The cause of sdenoe and of humanity is eqnaUy served. 

t Percivall's IfinKipathology, vol. I, p. 379. I Vet. Timns. vol. i., p. 245. 
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WGold think possible, provided he will take the pains to understand the matter 
self, otherwise he had better not interfere. 

The old shoe most be first taken off. We have somethinff to obsenre eren here. 
The shoe w2M retained on Um foot by the ends of the nails Doing twisted ofi^ toned 
down, and clenched. These clenches should be first raised, which tiie smith seldom 
takes the trouble thorou^ly to do; but after looking carelessly round the emst and 
loosening one or two of the clenches, he takes hold first of one heel of the dioe, and 
then of the other, and by a yiolent wrench separates them firom ihe foot : then, by 
means of a third wrench, applied to the middle of the shoe, he tears it off. Bt these 
means he must enlarge OYery nail-hole, and weaken the future and steadr hold of the 
shoe, and sometimes tear off portions of the crust, and otherwise injure the foot. The 
horse generally shows by his flinching that he suffers from the violeiioe with which 
tfads preliminary operation too often is performed. Hie clenches should always be 
raised or filed off; and, where the foot is tender, or the horse is to be eTSmlnfwl for 
lameness, each nail should be partly punched out. According to the commoii sysCcm 
of procedure, many a stub is left in the crust, the source of future annqyanee. 

The shoe haying been removed, the smith proceeds to rasp the edges of the oust 
Let not the stander4>y object to the apparent violence which he uses, or fear that the 
foot will suffer. It is the only means tnat he has to detect whether any stubs rsmaiii 
in the nail-holes ; and it is the most convenient method of removing that porlioD of 
the crust into which ^Urt and gravel have insinuated theniselves. 

Next comes the imp<nrtant process of paring out, with regard to whidi it is almost 
impossible to lav down any specific rules. This, however, is undoobted, that fu 
more injury has been done by me neglect of paring, than by ean3ring it to too gnst 
an extent. The act of puing is a w<nk of much more labour than tb p ro p rietor of 
the horse often imagines. Ae smith, except he is overlooked, wiU mquwdy pn 
himself as little trouble about it as he can i and that portion of horn wnieh, in the 
unshod foot, would be worn away by contact with the ground, is suffered to aoeoms- 
late month after month, until the elasticity of the sob is destroyed, and it can no 
longer descend, and its other functions are impeded, and foondation is laid for eon, 
and contraction, and navicular disease, and inflammation. Tliat portloii of honi 
should be left on the foot, which will defend the internal parts from being braised, 
and yet suffer the external sole to descend. How is this to be ascertained 1 Tlie 
strong pressure of the thumb of the smith will be the best guide. The buttress, tfiat 
most destructive of all instruments, being, except on very particular occasions, banished 
from every respectable forge, the smith sets to work with his drawing-knife, and 
removes the growth of horn, imtil the sole will yield, although in the slightest possible 
degree, to the strong pressure of his thumb. The proper mickness of liom will ^n 
remain. 

If the foot has been previously neglected, and the horn is become very hard, the 
owner must not object if^ the smith resorts to some other means to sofien it a litde, 
and takes one of his flat irons, and having heated it, draws it over the sole, and keeps 
it, a little while, in contact with the foot. When tiie sole is really thick, this rude 
and apparently barbarous method can do no harm, but it should never be permitted 
with the sole that is regularly pared out. 

The (juantity of horn to be removed, in order to leave the proper degree of thick- 
ness, will vary with different feet. From the strong foot, a great de^ must be taken. 
From the concave foot, the horn may be removed until the sole will yield to a mode- 
rate pressure. From the flat foot, little ne^s be pared ; while the pumiced foot should 
be deprived of nothing but the ragged parts. 

The paring being neariy completed, the knife and the rasp of the smith must be a 
little watched, or he will reduce the crust to a level with the sole, smd thus endanger 
the bruising of it by its pressure on the edge of the seating. The crust shovddbe 
reduced to a perfect level all around, but left a little higher than the sole. 

The heels will require considerable attention. From the stress which is thrown oo 
the inner heel, and from the weakness of the quarter there, the horn usually wean 
away considerably faster than it would on the outer one, and if an equal portion of 
horn were pared from it, it would be left lower than the outer heel. The smhk 
should, therefore, accommodate his parine to the comparative wear of the heels, an^ 
be exceedingly careful to leave them precisely level. 

If the resuier will recollect what has been said of ^ intention and action of the 
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ban, he will readily perceive that the smith should be checked in his almost uniTeraal 
fondness for opening the heels, or, more truly, removing that which is ^e main impedi- 
ment to contraction. The portion of the heels between the inflexion of ihe bar and the 
firog should scarcely be touched— at least, the rasged and detached parts alone should 
be cat away. The foot may not look so fair and open, but it will last longer without 
contraction. 

The bar, likewise, should be left fully prominent, not only at its first inflexion, but 
as it runs down the side of the firog. The heel of ihe shoe is designed to rest partly 
on the heel of the foot and partly on the bar, for reasons that have been already stated. 
If the bar is weak, the growth of it should be encouraffed ; and it should be scarcely 
touched when the horse is shod, unless it has attained a level with the crust The 
reader will recollect the observation which has been already made, that the destruction 
of the bars not only leads to contraction, by removing the grand impediment to it, but 
by adding a still more powerful cause in the slanting direction which is given to the 
bearing of the heels, when the bar does not contribute to the support of the weight. 

It will also be apparent, that the horn between the crust ana the bar should be 
carefully pared out Every horseman has observed ttie relief which is ffiven to the 
animal lame with corns, when this angle is well thiimed. This relief, however, is 
often but temporary ; for when the horn grows again, and the shoe presses upon it, 
the torture of the horse is renewed. 

Tlie degree of paring to which the frog must be subjected, will depend on its promi- 
nence, and on the shape of the foot The princij)le has already been stated, that it 
must be left so far projecting and prominent, that it shall be just within and above ^e 
lower surface of the shoe ; it will then descend with the sole sufficiently to discharge 
the fonetions that have been attributed to it If it is lower, it will be bruised and 
iniined ; if it is ^^^^ « i^ cannot come in contact with the ground, and thus be enabled 
to do its duty. The ragged parts must be removed, and especially those occasioned 
by thrush, but the degree of paring must depend entirely on the principle just stated. 

It appears, then, that the office of the smith requires some skill and judjrment, in 
order to be properly discharged ; and the oroprietor of horses will find it his interest 
oeeasionally to visit the forge, and complain of the careless, or idle, or obstinate 
lellow, whue he rewards, by some trifling gratuity, the expert and diligent worknmn. 
He should likewise remember that a great deal more depends on the paring out of ti^e 
foot, than on the construction of the shoe ; that few shoes, except they press upon the 
soUy or are imde outrageously bad, will lame the horse ; but that ne may be very 
easily lamed from ignorant and improper paring out of the foot 

THE PUTTING ON THE SHOE. 

The foot being thus prepared, the smith looks about for a shoe. He should select 
one that as nearly as possible fits the foot, or may be easily altered to Uie foot He 
wiU sometimes, and especially if he is an idle and reckless fellow, care little about 
this, for he can easily alter the foot to the shoe. The toe-knife is a very convenient 
instrament for him, and plenty of horn can be struck off with it, or removed by the 
lasp, in order to make ^e foot as small as the shoe ; while he cares htUe, although 
by this destructive method the crust is materially thinned where it should receive tne 
nail, and the danger of puncture, and of pressure upon the sole, is increased ; and a 
loot so artificially diminished in size, will soon grow over the shoe, to the hazard of 
conaiderabie or permanent lameness. 

While the horse is travelling, dirt and jrravel are apt to insinuate themselves 
between the web of the foot and the sole. If Ae shoe were flat, ^y would be per- 
manently retained there, and would bruise the sole, and be productive of injury ; but 
when the shoe is property bevelled off, it is scarcely possible for them to remain. 
They must be shaken out almost every time that the foot comes in contact with the 
groond. 

The web of the shoe is likewise of that thickness, that when the foot is pnmerly 
pared, the prominent part of the firog shall lie just within and above its grouna sur- 
nce, so that in the descent of the sole, ^ frog shall come sufficiently on the ground 
to enable it to act as a wedge, and to expand the quarters, while it is defended from 
ihB wear and injuiy it would receive, if it came on the ground with the first and full 
•hoek of the weight 

Hm nail-holes are, on the ground side, placed as near the outer edge of the shoe as 
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they can safely be, and brought out near the inner edge of the seating. The nails 
thus take a direction inwards, resembling that of the crust itself, ai^ have firmer 
hold, while the strain upon them in the common shoe is altog^ether preyented, and the 
weight of the horse being thrown on a flat surface, contraction is not so likely to be 
produced. 

The smith sometimes objects to the use of this shoe, on account of its not being so 
easily formed as one composed of a bar of iron, either flat or a little bevelled. It 
likewise occupies more time in the forging ; but these objections would yanish, when 
the owner of the horse declared that he would have him shod elsewhere, or when he 
consented — as, in justice, he should — to pay somewhat more for a shoe that required 
better workmanship, and a longer time in the construction. 

It is expedient not only that the foot and ground surface of the shoe should be most 
accurately leyel, but tlmt the crust should be exactly smoothed and fitted to the shoe. 
Much skill and time are necessary to do this perfectly with the drawing-knife, llie 
smith has adopted a method of more quickly, and more accurately adapting the shoe 
to the foot. He pares the crust as level as he can, and then he brings the shoe to a 
heat somewhat below a red heat, and applies it to the foot^ and detects any little 
elevations by the deeper colour of the burned horn. This practice has been much 
inveighed against ; but it is the abuse, and not the use of the thing which is to be 
condemned. If the shoe is not too hot, nor held too Ion? on the foot, an accuracy of 
adjustment is thus obtained, which the knife would be long in producing, or would 
not produce at all. If, however, the shoe is made to bum its way to its seat, with 
little or no nrevious preparation of the foot, the heat must be injurious both to the 
sensible ana insensible parts of the foot 

Tlie heels of the shoe should be examined as to their proper width. Whatever it 
the custom of shoeing the horses of dealers, and the too prevalent practice in the 
metropolis of ffiving Uie foot an open appearance, although the posterior part of it it 
thereby exposed to injury, notliing is more certain than tliat, in the horse destined for 
road-work, the heels, and particularly the seat of com, can scarcely be too well 
covered. Part of the shoe projecting cxtemally can be of no possible good, but will 
prove an occasional source of mischief, and especially in a heavy country. A shoe, 
the web of which projects inward as far it can without touehing the frog, affords pro- 
tection to the angle between tlie bars and the crust. 

Of the manher of attachinjT the shoe to the loot the owner can scarcely be a compc^ 
tent judge; he can only take care that the shoe itself shall not be heavier than th*» 
work reouires-— that, for work a little hard the shoe shall still be light, with a bit of 
steel welded into the too— that the nails shall be as small, and as few, and as far from 
the heels as may be consistent witli the security of the shoe; and that, for light work 
at least, the shoe shall not be driven on so closely and firmly as is often done, nor the 
points of the nails be brought out so high up as is generally practised. 

CALKINS. 

There are few cases in which the use of calkins (a turning up or elevation of ilio 
heel) can be admissible in tlie fore-feet, except in frosty weather, when it may in 
some degree prevent unpleasant or dangerous slipping. If, however, calkins are 
used, they should be placed on both sides. If the outer heel only is raised with the 
calkin, as is too oftt^n the case, the weiirht cannot be thrown evenly on the foot, and 
undue straining and injury of some part of the foot or of the leg must be the neeessarr 
consequence. Few thinjrs desene more the attention of the horseman than this most 
absurd and injurious of all the practices of the forjre. One quarter of an bourns walk- 
ing, with one side of the shoe or boot raised considerably above the other, will pain- 
fully convince us of w hat the horse must sutTer from this too common metliod cf 
shoeing. It cannot be excused even in the hunting shoe. If the horse is ridden far 
to cover, or galloped over much hard and flinty ground, he will inevitably sufl*erfroin 
this unequal distribution of the weight. If the calkin is put on the outer heel, in oider 
to prevent the horse from slipping, either the horn of that heel should be lowered to 
a corresponding degree, or the other heel of the shoe should be raised to the same 
level by a gradual thickening. Of the use of calkins in the hinder foot we shall 
presently speak. 
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CLIPa 

Tliese aie portions of the upper edge of the shoe, hammered out, and turned up so 
as to embrace the lower part of the crust, and which is usually paired out a little, in 
order to receive the clip. They are very useful, as more securely attaching the shoe 
to the foot, and relieYinff the crust from that stress upon the nails which would others 
wise be injurious. A clip at the toe is almost necessary in every draught-horse, an^ 
absolutely so in the horse of heavy draught, in order to prevent the shoe from being 
loosened or torn off by the pressure which is thrown upon the toe in the act of draw- 
ing. A clip on the outside of each shoe, at the beginning of the quarters, will give 
security to it. Clips are likewise necessary on the shoes of all heavy horses, an4 of 
all others who are disposed to stamp, or violently paw with their feet, and thus incur 
the danger of displacing the shoe ; but they are evils, inasmuch as they press upon 
the crust as it ctows down, and they should only be used when circumstances abso- 
lutely require them. In the hunter*s shoe they are not required at the sides. One at 
the toe is sufficient. 

THE HINDER SHOE. 

In forming the hinder shoes it should be remembered that the hind limbs are the 
principal instruments in progression, and that in every act of progression, except the 
walk, the toe is the point on which tl\p whole frame of the animal turns, ana from 
which it is propelled. This part, then, should be strengthened as much as possible ; 
and, therefore, the hinder shoes are made broader at the toe than the fore ones. An- 
other good effect is produced by this, that, the hinder foot being shortened, there is 
less danser of overreaching or firging, and especially if the shoe is wider on the foot 
sorfiboe than on the spround one. The shoe is thus made to slope inward, and is a 
little within the toe of the crust 

The shape of the hinder foot is somewhat different from that of the fore foot. It is 
strai^ter m the quarters, and the shoe must have the same form. For carriage and 
draogfat-horses generally, calkins may be put on the heels, because the animal will be 
thus enabled to dig his toe more firmly into the ground, and urge himself forward, 
and throw his weight into the collar with greater advantage : but the calkins must 
not be too high, and they must be of an equal height on each heel, otherwise, as has 
been stated with regard to the fore feet, the weiffht will not be fairly distributed over 
the foot, and some part of the foot or the leg will materially suffer. The nails in the 
hinder shoe may be placed nearer to the heel than in the fore shoe, because, from the 
comparatively little weight and concussion thrown on the hinder feet, there is not so 
moon danger of contraction. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHOE& 

The shoe must vary in substance and weight with the kind of foot, and the nature 
of the work. A weak foot should never wear a heavy shoe, nor any foot a shoe that 
will last longer than a month. Here, perhaps, we may be permitted to caution the 
horse-proprietor against having his cattle shod by contract, unless he binds down his 
fiffrier or veterinary surgeon to remove the shoes once at least in every month ; for if 
the contractor, by a heavy shoe, and a little steel, can cause five or six weeks to inters 
veoe between the shoeings, he w^ill do so, although the feet of the horse must neoes- 
sarily suffer. The shoe should never be heavier than the work reouires, for an ounce 
or two in the weifirht of the shoe will sadly tell at the end of a hard day's work. This 
is acknowledged m the hunting shoe, which is narrower and lighter dian that of the 
hftckney, although the foot of the hackney is smaller than that of the hunter. It is 
mwe decidedly acknowledged in the racer, who wears 8 shoe only sufficiently thick 
to prevent it from bending when it is used. 

THE CONCAVE^EATED SHOE. 

The proper form and construction of the shoe is a subject deservinff of very serious 
inquiry, for it is most important to ascertain, if possible, the kind of stioe that will do 
tiw least mischief to the feet. A cut is subjoined of that which is useful and valuable 
for ffeneral purposes. It is employed in many of our best forces, and ]m>mises 
gnaoslly to supersede the flat and the simple eonesveshoe, although it must, in many 
iispects, yield to the unilateral shoe. 

39 9s 
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It prawnts a peifectljr flat ior&M to the gnnmd, in order to give u muij ^omti at 
bMiing as possible, except that, on the oater edge, them u a gtoore or/uifer, la whiA 
tlM oaU^olea are panclied, bo that, unking into the fuller, thmr headi prEJact bat k 
littla waj, and are aoon worn down level with the ahoe. liw gronnd sniftca of tha 
oonmcHi ahoe oaed in the coontr; iB somewhat convex, and the uum rim of the tbot 
CNDMi fint on the gronnd ; the conaaqnence of thk is, that Iha wugfat, iiiiliil of 
hetag bcvne bill; on the crnat, ia aapported by the naila and clenchea, wbidi vM 
be injtmoaa to iht foot, and often chip and break it. 




The web of this shoe is of the same thicknoss throughout, from the toe to the bed ; 
and it ia sofficiently wide to guard the sole from bniisea, and, as much so as the fTOf 
will pennit, to cover the seal of com. 

On the foot side it is italat. The outer part of it is accurately flat, and of the width 
of the crust, and designed to support the crual, for by ii the whole weight of the hors* 
is sustained. 

Towards the heel this flattened part is wider and occupies the whole breadth ofihe 
web, in order to support the heel of the cnist and its reflected part — the bar; thus 
while it defends the Dom iiKluded within this angle from injury, it gives that pquil 
pressure from the bar and the crust, which is the best preyentive against com?, and 
a powerful obstacle to contraction. 

It is fastened to the foot hy nine naiU — five on the outside, and four on the inm 
side of the shoe ; tliose on the outside extending a little farther down towards tb< 
heel, because the outside heel is thicker and stronger, and there is more nail-hold; 
the last nail on the inner quarter being farther from the heel on account of tbe weak- 
ness of that quarter. For feet not too largp, and where moder^ic work only ii n- 
iguired from the horse, four nails on tlie outside, and three on the inside, will be suffi- 
cient; and the last nail being far from the heels, will allow more expansion there. 

The inside part of the web is bevelled olf, or rendered concave, that it may not 
press upon the sole. Notwithstanding our iron fetter, the sole does, although to > 
very inconsiderable extent, descend when the foot of the horw is put on the groond. 
It is unable to bear constant or even occasional pressure, and if it came in contact 
with the ahoe, the sensible sole between it and the coffin-iune would bo braised, ni 
lanMieM would ensue. Many of our horses, from too early and undue work, bin 
the natonl concave aole flattened, and the disposition to desceiKl and the denee it 
deacent are thereby imcieased. The concave shoe prevents, even in this cases ut"P^ 
sibility of moch injury, becaase tbe sole can never descend in Ibe degree in wkkt 
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the shoe is or mtj be beTslled. A shoe berelled still farther ie noceMvy to protect 
the pTojecting or pumiced foot. 

THE VNILATBRAL, OB ONE SIDE NAILED SHOE. 

For a material improvement in the art of ahoeingp, we an indebted to Mr. Tunwi 
of R«geot Street. What woa the state of the foot of the hone a few yean agol An 
DDjielding iron hoof was attached to it b; four uaile in each qnaner, and the couse- 
qoeoce was, that in nine cases out of tea the foot Dodement a toij considerable alter* 
■lion in its form and in its uMfutneis. Before it had attained its full derelopment— 
before the animal waa five years old, there was, in a great many eases, an endent 
contractioa of the hoof. There waa an alteration in the manner of going. The at^ 
was shortened, the sole waa hollowed, the frog was diseased, the general elaaticitjr 
of the foot was destroyed — there was a disoi^aniiation of the whole homy cavity, 
and the value of the horse was materially diminished. What waa the grand cause 
of this T It was the reetraint of the shoe. The finn attachment of it to the foot bj 
nails in each quarter, and the consequent strain to which the qnarters. and every put 
of the foot were exposed, produced a necessary tendency to contraction, from which 
•piang almost all the maladies to which the foot of the horse is subject. 

The unilateral shoe has this great advantage : it ie identified with the grand prio- 
eiple of the expansibility of the horse's foot, and of rsmoring or preventinK tha 
wont ailments to which the foot of the horse is liable. It can be truly slated M ttut 
shoe, that while it affords to the whole organ an iron defenoe equal to the eommoB 
•hoe, it permits, what the common shoe never did or can do, die perfMt liberty of Att 
foot. 

We are enabled to present oui readen with the last improrement of the utulatmt 




Tho above cut gives a view of the outer aide of the off or liriit unilatenl shoe. 
The renective situations of the five nails will be obserred ; the dtatance of the last 
from the heel, and the proper situstions at which they emerge from the croat The 
two clips will likewise be seen— orte in the front of the foot, and the oUiet on the side 
betweeD the last and second nail. 

The Moend eat gives ■ view of the inner side of the dnilsleiil shoe. The two 
Milt near the toe are in (he situatioD in which Mr. l^iiner direcu dm they ahaoM be 
pbMd, and behind them is no other oUaehment, bMween tha riioe and die ovaL llw 
paRkn of the erust wbidi ie nqied off from die inner sniftc« oT the Aoe ie now, wa 
Mlave^ not often lemoved from the aide ^ the foot; it has an anplaaaant appaaiuM, 
OBd the lasuog is soaMwhat onneoaaaan. The heel of diis shoe exhibita the mettod 
whidi Mr. Turner has adopted, and with oonaidei^le su o c ias, for die onre of eotna; 
W eota sway a portioB i^ die gmtnd amfkoa at dM bed, ai 
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Thtn can b« no doubt thai thii one-aided niiling has been exeeedinglj omAiI. It 
haa, in dudt a caae that threatened a senous tennmation, reatoied tha eluticii^ of 
die foot, and enabled it to diacharge ita naturat funclianB II ttis also reatond t« tbt 
foot, eren in bad cases, a great deal of its natural fonnation, and enabled the bone to 
dbdiarge his dn^ with more ease and pleasure to himseir, and greater eecimty to bit 
rider. 
It ■■ difficult to tell what was the character of "the old EneliBb dioe." Itcettunlj 
o be, and nearly eoreied the lower sar- 
lore numeroua than they are at dnmA 
Tlie gTouod side was usually aomewhat convex. "Thp eOect of this," says Hi. W. 
C. Spooner, " waa to place the foot in a kind of bolion dish, which eBectually pie- 
vented its proper expannon, the crust resting on a meie ledffe instead of a flat •nmce; 
and, on the ground side, from the inner rim comins to £e ground fiist, die weight 
was almost supported by the nails and clinches, which were placed, four or five on 
each side, at some distance from the toe, end approaching nearly to the heels."' 

It was an impioiement to make the ground surface flat, and to take care that it did 
not press on the sole. At length, however, come the concave-seated shoe of Osmer, 
which was advocated by Mr. Clurk, of Kdinbuigh, ImproTed by Mr. Hoorcioft, and 
ultimately became very generally and usefully adopted. 

THE HUNTING SHOE. 

The hunter's ahoe ts different from that commonly used, in fomi as well as in 
weight. It ia not so much bevelled off as the common concave-sealed shoe. Suffi- 
cient space alone is left for the introduction of a picker betneen the shoe and the aok, 
otherwise, in going over heavy ground, the clay would insinuate itself, and by it* 
tenacity loosen, and even tearoifthe shoe. Thn heels likewise are somewhat aboito', 
that they -may not be torn off by the toe of the hind-feel when galloping fast, and tb« 
outer heel is frequently but injudiciously turned up to preTeni slipping. If calkins 
are tiecessary both heels should have an equal bearing. 

THE BAR-SHOE. 

A bar-shoe is often exceedingly useful. It is the continnation of the cl. 
nmnd the heels, and by means of it the pressure may be taken off from si 
pert of the foot, and thrown on another which is belter able to bear it, or more wMMj 
and equally diftused over the whole foot. It is principally resoited to in cases ofeen, 
the seat of which it peifectly covers — in pumiced feet, the soles of which may be t)M 
elevated above the ground uid secured from pressnre, — in sand-crack, when the pra*- 

* A Treaiise on (he Foot of the Horse, by Mr. W. C. Spooner, p. 113. 
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mm may be Temoyed from the fissure, and thrown on either side of it, and in (hmshes, 
when the fro^ is tender, or is become cankered, and requires to be fiequently dressed, 
and the dressing can by this means alone be retained. In these cases the bar-ahoe is 
an excellent contrirance, if worn only for one or two shoeinffs, or as long as the dis- 
ease requires it to be worn, but it must be left off as soon as it can be dispensed with. 
If it is used for the protection of a diseased foot, however it may be chambered and 
laid off the frog, it will soon become flattened upon it ; or if the pressure of it is thrown 
on the frog, in order to relieve the sand-crack or the com, that frog must be very strong 
and healthy which can long bear the great and continued pressure. More mischief 
is often produced in the frog than previously existed in the part that was relieved. It 
will be plain that in the use of the bar-shoe for com or sand-crack, the crust and the 
firog should be precisely on a level : the bar also should be the widest part of the shoe, 
in order to afford as extended bearing as possible on the frog, and therefore less likely 
to be injurious. Bar-shoes are evidently not safe in frosty weather. They are never 
safe when much speed is required from' the horse, and they are apt to be wrenched 
off in a heavy, clayey country. 

TlPa 

Tips are short shoes, reaching only half round the foot, and worn while the tuum 
is at mas, in order to prevent the crust being torn by Uie occasional hardness of tiie 
ffronnd, or the pawing of the animal. The quarters at the same time being ftes, the 
root di^MMed to contract has a chance of expanding and regaining its natural shsfis. 

THE EXPANDING SHOE. 

Dor snbject would not be complete if we did not describe the supposed expanding 
shoe, although it is now almost entirely out of use. It is either seated or concave 
like die common shoe, with a joint at the toe, by which the natural expansion of tiie 
foot is said to be permitted, and the injurious consequences of shoeing prevented. 
There is, however, this radical defect in the jointed shoe, that the nails occupy the 
same sitoataon as in the common shoe, and prevent, as they do, the gradual expansion 
of the sides and quarters, and allow only of a hinge-like motion at the toe. It is a 
most imperfect accommodation of the expansion of the foot to ^tie action of its internal 
parts, and even this accommodation is afforded in the slightest possible degree, if it 
18 afforded at all. Either the nails fix the sides and quarters as m the common shos, 
and then the joint at the toe is useless ; or, if that joint merely opens like a hin^ the 
nail-holes near the toe can no longer correspond with those in me quarters, which are 
unequally expanding at every point. There will be more stress on the crust at these 
hom, which will not only enlarge them and destroy the fixed attachment of the shoe 
to the hoof, but often tear away portions of the crust, lliis shoe, in order to answer 
the intended purpose, should consist of many joints, running dong the sides and quar- 
ters, which would make it too complicated and expensive and frail for general use. 

While the shoe is to be attached to the foot by nails, we must be oontent with the 
concave-seated or unilateral one, taking care to place the nail-holes as far from the 
hsels, and particularly from the inner heel, as the state of the foot and the nators of 
tiw work will admit ; and where the country is not too heavy nor the work too severs, 
omitting all but two on the inner side of the foot 

FELT OR LEATHER SOLES. 

When the foot is bruised, or inflamed, the concussion or shock produced by Uie hard 
contact of the elastic iron with the ground gives the animal much pain, and aggra- 
vates the injury or disease. A strip of felt or leather is, therefore, sometimes piMsd 
between the seating of the shoe and the crust, which, from its want of elastici^* 
deadens or materially lessens the vibration or shock, and the horse treads more fieery 
ind is evidently relieved. This is a good contrivance while the inflammation or ten- 
derness of the foot continues, but a very bad praetiee if constantly adopted. His 
nails cannot be driven so sorely or securely when this substance is interposed between 
the shoe and the foot. The contraction and swelling of the fUt or leather from the 
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effect of moistuie or dryness will soon render the attachment of the shoe lees firm— 
theie will be too much play upon the nails — the nail-holes will enlarge, and the crust 
will be broken away. 

After wounds or extensive bruises of the sole, or where the sole is thin and flat 
and tender, it is sometimes covered with a piece of leather, fitted to the sole, and 
nailed on with the shoe. This may be allowed as a temporary defence of the foot; 
but there is the same objection to its permanent use from the insecurity of fastening, 
and the strain on the crust, and the frequent chippinff of it. There are also these 
additional inconveniences, that if the hollow between me sole and the leather is filled 
with stopping and tow, it is exceedingly difficult to introduce them so evenly and ac- 
curately as not to produce partial or injurious pressure. A few days' work will almost 
invariably so derange the padding, as to cause unequal pressure. The long contact 
of the sole with stopping of almost every kind will produce, not a healthy, elastic 
horn, but that of a wa\y^ spongy nature— ^amd if the hollow is not thus filled, gravel 
and dirt will insinuate uiemselves, and eat into and injure the foot. 

The general habit of stopping the feet requires some consideration. It is a vnj 
good or very bad practice, according to circumstances. When the sole is flat and 
thin it should be omitted, except on the evening before shoeing, and then the ^pli- 
cation of a little moisture may render the panng of the foot safer and more easy. 
If it were oftener used it would soften the foot, and not only increase the tendency 
to descent, but the occasional occurrence of lameness from pebbles or irregularities 
of the road. 

Professor Stewart gives a valuable account of the proper a]>p1ication of stopping. 
** Farm horses seldom require any stopping. Their feet receive sufllcient moisturp 
in the fields, or, if they do not get much, they do not need mnch. Cart-horses used 
in the town should be stopped once a week, or oftener during winter, and every ae- 
eond night in the hot weeks of summer. Groggy horses, and all those with high 
heels, concave shoes, or hot and tender feet, or an exuberance of horn, require stop- 
ping almost every nicrht. When neglected, especially in dry weatfier, the sole 
oeoomes hard and rigid, and the horse goes lame, or becomes lame if he were not fo 
before.'** 

One of two substances, or a mixture of both, is generally used for stopping the feet 
— ^lay and cow-dung. The clay used alone is too hard, and dries too rapidly. Manj 
horses have been lamed by it. If it is used in the stable, it should always be removed 
before the horse goes to work. It may, perhaps, be applied to the feet of heavj 
draught-horses, for it will work out before much mischief is done. 

Cow-dung is softer than the clay, and it has this good property, that it rarely or 
never becomes loo hard or dry. I* or ordinar}' work, a mixture of equal parts of clay 
and cow-dung will be the best application ; either of them, however, must be applied 
with a great deal of caution, where there is any disposition to thrush. Tow used 
alone, or with a small quantity of tar, will often be serviceable. 

In the better kind of stables, a felt pad is frequently used. It was first introduced 
by Veterinary Surgeon-General Cherry. It keeps the foot cool and moist, and is very 
useful, when the sole has a tendency to become flat. For the concave sole, tow would 
be preferable. 

The shoe is sometimes displaced when the horse is going at an ordinary pace, and 
more frequently during hunting; and no person who is a sportsman needs to be toU 
in what a vexatious predicament every one feels himself who happens to lose a shoe 
in the middle of a chase, or just as the hounds are getting clear away with their fox 
over the open country. 

Mr. Percivall has invented a sandal which occupies a very small space in the pocket, 
can be buckled on the foot in less than two minutes, and will serve as a perfect sub- 
stitute for the lost one, on the road, or in the field ; or may be used for the race-hone 
when travelling from one course to another; or may be truly serviceable in cases of 
diseased feet that may require at the same time exercise and daily dressing. Thf 
following is a short sketch of the horse sandal. 



• Stewart's Stable (Economy, p. 127. 
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From an inspection of the above cut, it will be seen that the shoe, or iron put of 
the nndal, conaiats of three prineipal parts, to which the othera are appendages ; 
which are, the Up, ao called from its resemblance to the horae-shoe of that name ; tiie 
miiiU bar J the oroad part proceeding backward from the tip ; and the $ide bar$f or 
branchea of the middle bar, extending to the heela of the hoof. T%e apptndagnm^ 
the iot<laapy the part projecting from the front of the tip, and which moyes by a hinge 
upon the toe-c/tp, which toe-clasp is furnished with two tron loom* The heel-cUpB are 
two clips at the heels of the side bars, which correspond to tne toe-clip; the latter 
embracing the toe of the crust, while die former embrace its heels. Through the 
heel-clips run the rings, which move and act like a hinge, and are double, for the pur- 
pose of admitting both the straps. In the plate, the right ring only is represented ; 
the left being omitted, the better to show the heel-clip. The afit^ which are coin- 
posed of web, consist of a hoof-tirap and a keel and eorond'tirap. 

The hoof^rtm is furnished with a buckle, whose oflfice it is to bind the shoe to the 
hoof; for which purpose it is passed through the lower rings, and both loops ci the 
shoe, and is made to encircle the hoof twice. 

"Hie keel and coronei-Mirap is furnished with two pads and two sliding loops ; one, a 
moTible pad, reposes on the heel, to defend that part from the pressure and friction 
of the strap ; the other, a pad attached to the strap near the bucale, aflords a similar 
defence to the coronet, in front. The heel-strap runs through the upper rings, crosses 
the heel, and encircles the coronet ; and its office is to keep the heels of the shoe 
closely applied to the hoof, and to prevent them from sliding forward. 

In the application of the sandal, the foot is taken up with one hand, and the shoe 
slipped upon it with the other. With the same hand, the shoe is retained in its place, 
while the foot is gradually let down to rest on the ground. As soon as this is done, 
the stnps are drawn as tight as possible, and bucklM. 

The following cut represents an accurate delineation of the sandal, when property 
fastened on the foot. 

Horses occasionally fall from bad riding, or bad shoeing, or overreaching, or an 
awkward way of setting on the saddle. Tlie head, the neck, the knees, the back, or 
the legs, wilfofWnest suffer. It is often difBcnlt to get the animal on his legs again, 
especially if he is old, or exhausted, or injured by the fall. The principal object is, 
to sapport the head, and to render it a fixed point from which the mnsclM may act in 
Mpporting the body. 
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If tbe bone is in hamew, it ia aeldom that he can riie until ha ■■ fned from At 
dwfta aod tracea. The fitslllui^iatoaeeiira thehead. and tokaon itdowUfOatlw 
OMT not beat bimaeir asaiiMt the gtonnd. Next, the parta of the hwaeaa c o taaietad 
widi the eaniafra nmat Be onbiiekled — the canine mnat thai be backed alitdeway, 
•0 that he may have loom to rise. If necesaan, the traces moM be taken oifi and 



tAn Ae hone gets up, he moat be steadied a little, until he collects himaelll 



CHAPTER XViri. 
OPERATIONS. 



Tbkse belong mote to the veterinary surgeon than to the proprietor of the horse, but 
a short account of the manner of conducting the priitcipal ones shonld not be omitted. 

It IB frequently neeessery to bind the human patient, and in no pwnful or dangeroea 
operation should this be omitted. It ie more necessary to bind the home, who is not 
under the control of reason, and whose Blniggles may not only be injurious to himself, 
but dangerous to the operator. 

The (rnn'i is a machine indispensable in every continenlal foi^; even die quietest 
horses arc there put into it to be shod. 

The tide-line is a Tery simpfe and useful method of confining the horee, and placing 



•ned on the naslem of the hind-leg that is not to be operated on. The rope attached 
to it is then brought over the neck and round the withers, and there tied to the portkn 
that cornea from the leg. The leg may thue be drawn so fat forward that, while the 
horse evidently cannot liicli with that \eg, he is disarmed of the other ; for he would 
not have sufficient support under him, if he attempted to raise it; neither can he eesUy 
use his faro-legs ; or, if he attempts it, one of them may be li^ed up, and then he 
becomes nearly powerless. If necessary, the aid of the twitch, or the barnacles, may 
be resorted to. 

For every minor operation, and even for many that are of more importance, Ihii 
mode of restraint is sufGcient, especially if the operator has active snd detenninid 
aaaistanU ; and we confess that we are no friends to the caating of hoiaes, if it can 
possibly be prevented. When both legs are included in the hi3)blet or rope — aa in 
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another way of using the side-line^ the horse may appear to he more secure; but 
there is greater danger of his falling in his violent struggles during the operation. 

For castrating and severe firing, the animal must be thrown. The safety of the 
horse, and of the operator, will require the use of the imfroved hobbles, by which any 
leg may be released from confinement, and returned to it at pleasure ; and, when the 
operation is ended, the whole of the legs may be set at liberty at once, without 
danger. The method of putting the legs as closely together as possible before the 
pull — the necessity of the assistants all pulling together — and the power which one 
man standing at the head, and firmly holding the snaffle-bridle, and another at the 
haunch, pushing the horse when he is beginning to fall, have in bringing him on the 

§ roper side, aiKi on the very spot on which he is intended to lie, need not to be 
escribed. It will generally be found most convenient to throw the patients on the 
off side, turning them over when it is required. This, however, is a method of 
securing the horse to which we repeat that we are not partial, and to which we should 
not resort, except necessity compelled ; for in the act of falling, and in the struggles 
after falling, many accidents have occurred, both to the horse and the surgeon.* 

Among the minor methods of restraint, but sufficient for many purposes, are the 
twitch and the bamaelet. The former consists of a noose passed through a hole at the 
end of a strong stick, and in which the muzzle is inclosed. The stick being turned 
round, the muzzle is securely retained, while the horse suffers considerable pain from 
the pressure — sufficiently great, indeed, to render him comparatively inattentiTe to 
that which is produced by the operation ; at the same time he b afraid to struggle, for 
eveiy motion increases the agony caused by the twitch, or the assistant has power to 
increase it by giving an additional turn to Uie stick. 

The degree of pain produced by the application of the twitch should never be for- 
gotten or unnecessarily increased. In no case should it be resorted to when milder 
measures would have the desired effect. Grooms and horsekeepere are too much in 
the habit of having recourse to it when they have a somewhat troublesome horse to 
manage. The decree of useless torture which is thus inflicted in large establishments 
is dreadful ; and the temper of many a horse is too frequently completely spoiled. 

Tlie barnaeUi are the nandles of the pincere placed over and inclosing the muzzle, 
and which, being compressed by the assistant, give pain almost equal to that of the 
twitch. These may appear to be barbarous modes of enforcing submission, but they 
are absolutely indispensable. In a few instances the blindfoldii^ of the horse tern- 
fies him into submission ; but this is not to be depended upon. The twitch should be 
resorted to when the least resistance is offered ; and when that, as it occasionally does, 
renders the horse more violent, recourse must be had to the side-line or the hobbles. 

In the painful examination of the fore-leff or foot while on the ground, the other 
foot shoula be held up by an assistant; or, if his aid is required in an operation, the 
Imse may be fully bent, and the pastern tied up to the arm. When the hind-leg is 
to be examined in the same way, the fore-leg on that side should be held or fastened 
up. 

BLEEDING. 

The operation of bleeding has been already described (p. 189^, but we would remind 
our readera of the necessity, in every case of acute inflainmation, of making a large 
orifice, kad abstracting the blood as rapidly as possible, for the constitution will thus 
be the more speedily and beneficially affected ; and also of the propriety of never 
determining to take a precise quantity of blood, but of keeping the finger on the artery 
until the pulse begins to fiilter, or the strong beating of fever becomes sofVer, or the 
smnsl is hint, or tfie oppressed pulse of i^ammation of the lungs is rounder and 
fuller. 

In cases of inflammation, and in the hands of a skilful practitioner, bleeding is the 
sbeeC-snehor of the veterinarian ; yet few things are more to be reprobated than the 
indiscriminate bleeding of the groom or the farrier. 

The change which takes place in the blood after it is drawn from the vein is dili- 
gendy noticed by many practitioners, and is certainly deserving of some attention. 



« The safest and beM hobbles, are those invmited by Mr. Glou, aodimprpved by Mr. Daws; 
as nprssemed in the Veterinsrisn, vol s. p. 106, and vol. zL p. 163. The thumb-screw (fig. 3) 
shooU, howsrer, be inverted. 

8t 
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The blood coagulates soon after it is taken from the rm. The ooogiilable pait is 
composed of two substances : that which gives colour to the blood, and thai in whies 
the red jnuticles float. Hiesef by degrees, separate from each other, and the red pa^ 
tides smk to the bottom. If the coa^lation takes place slowl j, the red particles 
have more time to sink through the fluid, and there appears on the top a thick, yel- 
lowish, adhesiye substance, called the buffy coat The slowness of the ooagulatioa 
aiul the thickness of bufiy coat are indicative of inflammation, and of the d^iee of 
inflammation. 

In a healthy state of the srstem, the coagulation is more rapid, the red partieles 
have not time to fall through, and the hufi^ coat is thin. These appewaiiees aie 
worth observing; but much more dependence is to be placed on the <^iancter and 
change of the pulse, and the symptoms generally. When the horse is exhaosled and 
the system nearlji broken up, the blood vrill sometimes not coagulate but be of om 
uniform black colour and loose texture. When the blood runs down the side of the 
vessel in which it is received, the coagulation will be very imperfect. When it ii 
drawn in a full stream, it coa^lates slowly, and when procured tSrom a smaller orifles, 
the coagulation is more rapid. Every circumstance affecting the coagnlation sad 
appearance of the blood, the pulse, and the general symptoms, riiould be most atten- 
tively regarded. 

A ffreat deal of mystery is associated with bleediiiff in the managemmt of the laeer 
and the hunter. The lafaiour of the turf and the field having ceased, there is fireqnenfly 
some difllculty in preventing a plethoric state of the constitution— a tendency to 
inflammatory comnlaints. If the horse is rapidly accumulating flesh, it may be pn- 
dent to abstract blood, dependent in quantity on the age and constitotion of the aai- 
mal. Attention to this may prevent many a horse from going wronff ; bat the eostoB 
that ODoe prevailed of bleedinff every horse a fortnight or more illsr the iMing er 
hunting season had passed, is decidedly objectionable. 

As preparatory to work, bleeding is rar from being so moch employed as it used Id 
be. As a onivmal practice, when the horse is first taken from grass, it now acarocly 
exists. It would not always be objected to, if the horse was tat and fnU of flesh, bat, 
o&erwise, it is a custom more honoured in the breach than the observance. It ee^ 
tainly produces very considerable effect. More rapidly than any species of dist<— 
more rapidly than any sweating or purging; it reduces the condition of Uie hone, but, 
we have oiVen thought, at the expense of those essentials to life and health that cannot 
be easily replaced. 

BLISTERING. 

We have spoken of the effect of blisters, when treating of the varions diseases to 
which they are applicable. The principle on which they act is, that no two intense 
inflammations can exist in neighbouring parts, or perhaps in the system, at the same 
time. Hence we apply some stimulating acrimonious substance to the skin, in order 
to excite external inflammation, and thus lessen or remove that which 'exists in some 
deeper seated and, generally, not far distant part. Hence, also, we blister the sides 
in inflammation of uie lungs — the abdomen in that of the bowels— the legs in that of 
the cellular substance surrounding the sheaths of the tendons, or the sheaths them- 
selves, and the coronet or the heel in inflammation of the navicular joint. 

Blisters have likewise the property of increasing the activity of the neighbouring 
vessels : thus we blister to bnng the tumour of strangles more speedily to a head — to 
rouse the absorbents generally to more energetic action, and cause the disappearance 
of tumours, and even callous and bony substances. 

The judgment of the practitioner will decide whether the desired effect will be best 
produced by a sudden and violent action, or by the continuance of one of a milder 
character. Inflammation should be met by active blisters; old enlargements and 
swellings will be most certainly removed by milder stimulants — by the process which 
farriers call sweating doton. 

There are few more active or effectual blisters than the Spanish fly, mixed with the 
proportions of lard and resin that will be hereafter stated. The best liquid or sweet- 
ing blister is an infusion of the fly in spirit of turpentine, and that lowered witii neat*i 
foot oil, according to the degree of activity requited. 

In preparing the horse for blistering, the hair should be dipped or shaved as doself 
as possible, and the ointment thoroughly rubbed in. Much molt is often foond will 
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Ihe ointinaiit if the blister does not rise, but the failure is generaUy to be attributed to 
the idleness of the operator. 

TTie head of the norse should be tied up during the first two days ; except that, 
whra the sides are blistered, the bodj-clothes may be so contrived as to prevent the 
animal from nibbling and blemishing the part, or blistering his muszle. At the expi- 
ration <^ twenty-four hours, a little olive or neat*s foot oil should be applied over tne 
blister, which will considerably lessen the pain and supple the part, and prevent cracks 
in the skin that may be difficult to heal. The oil should be applied morning and 
night, ontil the scabs peel off. When they begin to loosen, a lather of soap and water 
applied with a sponjge may hasten their removal, but no violence must be used. 

EreiT particle ot litter should be carefully removed from the staU, for the sharp 
ends of tne straw coming in contact with a part rendered so tender and irritable by 
the blister, will cause a very great annoyance to the animal. After the second day 
tiie horse may be suffered to lie down ; but the possibility of blemishing himself 
should be prevented by a eradk or wooden necklace, consisting of round strips of 
wood, strui^^ together, reaching from the lower jaw to the chest, and preventing him 
firom sofficiently turning or bending his head to get at the blistered part. 

A bUster thus treated will rarely produce the slightest blemislk When the scabs 
are all removed, the blister may be repeated, if the case should appear to require it, 
or the horse may be turned out. 

In inflammations which threaten life, a blister can scarcely be too active or exten- 
sive. In inflammation of the lungs it should reach over the whole of the sides, and 
the greater |>art of the brisket, for, should a portion of the fly be absorbed, and produce 
jbwnMry (inflammation, or spasmodic affection of the neck of the bladder,) even this 
new mitation ma^ assist in subduing the first and more dangerous one. In blistering, 
however, for injuries or diseases of me legs or feet, some caution is neoessary. "^nben 
spnaking of the treatment of sprain of the back sinews, p. S7I, it was stated, that ^ a 
buster sLonld never be used while any heat or tenderness remained about Uie part,*' 
§at we should then add to the superficial inflammation, instead of abating the deeper^ 
seated one, and enlargements ot the limb and extensive ulcerations might follow, 
which would render the horse perfectly unserviceable. When there is a tendensy to 

rse, a blister is a dangerous tning, and has often agrgravated the disease. In winter, 
inflammation of the skin produced by blistering is apt to degenerate into grease; 
therefore, if it Should be necessary to blister the horse during that season, great care 
must be taken that he is not exposed to cold, and, particularly, that a current of cold 
air does not come upon the legs. 

T^e inhuman practice of blistering all round at the same time, and perhaps high on 
the legs, cannot be too strongly reprobated. Many a valuable horse has been lost 
thioogii the excessive general irritation which this has produced, or its violent effect 
en the urinary organs ; and that has been particulariy the case, when corrosive snbli- 
maie has entered into the composition of the blister. 

If strangury should appear, the horse should be plentifully supplied with linseed 
tea, which is thus best prepared — a gallon of boiling water is thrown on half a pound 
of linseed ; the infusion suffered to stand until nearly cold, and the clean mucilaginous 
fluid then poured off. Three-quarters of a pound of Epsom salts should also be given, 
dissolved m a quart of water, and, after that, a ball every six hours, containing opium 
and camphor, with linseed meal and treacle. 

Half a pound or a pound of good mustard powder, made into a paste with boiling 
water, and applied hot, will often produce as good a blister as cantharides. It is a 
preferable one, when, as in inflammation of the kidneys, the effect of cantharides on 
the urinary organs is feared. Hartshorn is not so effectual. Tincture of croton 
ip yVf an active liquid blister, and so do some of the preparations of iodine. 

nRING. 

Whatever seeming cruelty may attend this operation, it is in many cases indis- 
pennble. The principle on which we have recourse to it is similar to that which 
justifies the use of a blister— by producing superficial inflammation we may be enabled 
10 get rid of a deeper-seated one, or we may excite the absorbents to remove an 
nnmtural bony or other tumour. It raises more intense external inflammation than 
we ean produce by any other means. It may be truly said to be the most powerful 
agent that we have at our disposal. Humanity, however, will dictate, that on account 
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of the inflammation which it excites, and the pain it inflicts, it should only be had 
Tecooise to when milder means rarely succeed. 

"Die part which is to be submitted to the operation should be shaved, or the hair 
cut from it as closely as possible with the trimming scissors. This is neceseaiy in 
order to bring the iron into immediate contact with the skin, and likewise to prereDt 
^e smoke that will arise from the humed hair obscuring the view of the opentor. 
Tlie horse must then be thrown. This is absolutely necessary for the safety ootii of 
the operator and the animal. The side line may be applied in a shorter time, and so 
many hands may not be wanted to cast the horse ; but no person can fire accoimtelT, 
or with the certain^ of not penetrating the skin, except the animal is effectoally 
secured by the hobbles. Although accidents have occurred in the act of casting, yet 
many more have resulted to the operator, the assistants, or the horse, in a protiarted 
operation, when the side-line only nas been used. 

The details of the operation belong to the veterinary surgeon. The grand points to 
be attended to are to have the edge of the iron round and smooth — the iron itself at, 
or rather below a red heat ^ to pass it more or less rapidly over the skin, and with 
slighter or greater pressure, according to the degree of heat ^ to bum into the skin 
until the Une produced by the iron is of a brown colour, rather liffht than dark, and, 
by all means, in common cases, to avoid penetrating the skin. Leaving out of the 
auestion the additional cruelty of deep firing, when not absolutely required, we may 
aepend on it that if the skin is burned through, inflammation, and ulceration, and 
sloughing will ensue, that will be with much difficulty combated— that will unavoidv 
bly leave uimecessary blemish, and that has destroyed many valuable horses. It may 
happen, nevertheless, that by a sudden plunge of the animal the sldn vrill be ana- 
voiaably cut throush. The act of firing requires much skill and tact, and the practi- 
tioner cannot ^be uways on his guard against the struggles of the tortured beast 
It will, also, and not unfrequentiy, occur that the skl.i, partially divided, will aepaiatB 
in two or three days after the operation. This must not be attributed to any 
neglect or onskilfulness of the surgeon, and the ulceration thus produced will w 
slight and easily treated, compared with that caused by actually burning through the 
skiiu 

A very considerable change has taken place in the breed of many of the variecies 
of the horee, and the labour exacted from him. As illustrations of this we refer to 
the altered character and pace of the modern hunter and the additional increase of 
speed required from the coach and tho post horse ; the exertion being limited only by 
the degree to which every muscle and every nerve can be extended, while the calcu- 
lation between the utmost exaction of cruelty and the expenditure of vital power, is 
reduced to the merest fraction. 'JTic consequence of this is, that the horse is subjected 
to severer injuries than he used to be, and severer measures are and must be employed 
to remedy the evil. Hence the horrible applications of the actual cautery to the horw 
that have disgraced the present day. Lesions — gashes have been made on either side 
of the tendon of the leg, which it took no fewer than seven months to heal. Was 
there nothing short of this lengthened torture that could have been done to relieve the 
victim 1 Could he not have been more liorhtly fired for the road or for the purposes 

of breeding? Was there no pasture on which he had earned a right to graze ? or 

could he not have been destroyed ? Those sad lesions will occasionally come befcre 
the practitioner and the owner. It will be for the first, to advocate that, which, on a 
careful view of the case, mercy prompts ; and the latter, except there is a reasonable 
prospect of ultimate enjoyment, as well as usefulness, should never urge a continua- 
tion of suffering. 

Supposing, however, that prospect to exist, the surgeon must dischar^re his doty. 
TTiese gashes, after a wliile, begin to close, and then commences the beautiful proce^ 
of granuljition. Little portions of the integument form on the centre of tiie wound, 
and the sides of the wound creep closer together, and the skin steals over the surface, 
until the chasin is perfectly closed. In order to insure the continuance of this, a ridge 
of contracted integument as hard as any cartilage, but without its elasticity, runs from 
one end of the lesion to the otiier, tighter, and harder, and more efifectual every week, 
and month, and year, and lasting during the life of the animal. Therefore, the vete- 
rinary surgeon is not to be too severely censured, if, after due consideration, he is 
induced to undertake one of these fearful operations: but let him do it as seldom as 
he can, and only when every circumstance promises a favourable result. 
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Some practitioners blister immediately afWr firing. As a general usage it is highly 
to be reprobated. It is wanton and useless cnierty. It may be required in bony 
UiiiioarB of considerable extent, and long standing, and interfering materially with the 
aetion of the neighbouring joint. Spavin accompanied by much lameness, and ring- 
bone spreading round the coronet and involving the side cartilages or Uie pastern 
joint, may justify it. The inflammation is rendered more intense, and of considera- 
bly longer duration. In old affections of the round bone it may be admitted, but no 
azcoae can be made for it in slighter cases of sprain or weakness, or staleness. 

On the day after the operation, it will be prudent gently to rub some neat^s foot oil, 
or lard over the wound. This will soften the skin, and render it less likely to sepa- 
rate or ulcerate. A bandage would add to the irritation of the part. Any cracks of 
the akin, or ulcerations that may ensue, must he treated with the calamine ointment 

It will be evident that there is an advantage derived from firing to which a blister 
can have no pretension. The skin, partially destroyed by the iron, is reinstated and 
healed, not merely by the formation of some new matter filling up the vacuity, but by 
the gradual drawing together and closing of the separated edges. The skin, there- 
fore, is lessened in surface. It is tightened over the part, and it acts, as just described, 
as a salutary and permanent bandage. Of the effect of pressure in removing enlarge- 
ments of every kind, as well as giving stren^h to the part to which it is applied, we 
have repeatedly spoken; and it is far from being tlie least valuable effect of the opera- 
tion <^ firing, that, by contracting the skin, it uTords a salutary, equable, and perma- 
nenC pressure. It was on this principle, but the practice cannot be defended, that 
colts which were not very stron? on the legs, used to be fired round the fetlock, and 
along the back sinew, or over the hock, in order to brace and strengthen the parts. 
It is OD the same principle that a racer or hunter, that has become stale and stiff, is 
sometimes fired and turned out. For whatever reason the horse is fired, he should, 
if possible, be turned out, or soiled in a loose box, for three or four monUis at least. 
The full effect intended to result from the external irritation is not soon produced, and 
the benefit derived from pressure proceeds still more slowly. In the inickened and 
tender state of the skin, and tlie substance beneath, a return to hard work, for some 
weeks after firing, would be likely to excite new inflammation, and cause even worse 
nuschief than that which before existed. 

SooM weeks pass before the tumefied parts begin to contract, and they only, who 
have had experience in these cases, can imagine how long, with gentle voluntary 
exercise, the process of absorption is carried on. He who would expect that much 
flood should accrue from the operation of firing, must be content to giye op his horse 
tor three or four months ; but if he will use him sooner, and a worse lameness should 
follow, let him blame his own impatience, and not the inefiSciency of the means, or 
the want of skill in the surgeon. 

Hie firing in every case should be either in longitudinal or parallel lines. On the 
baek sinews, the fetlock, and the coronet, this is peculiarly requisite, for thus only 
will the sldn contract so as to form the greatest and most equable pressure. 

Some practitioners may pride themselves on the accuracy of their diamonds, lozenges 
and feathers, but plain straight lines, about half an inch from each other, will ooosti- 
tote the most advantageous mode of firing. The destroying of deeply-seated inflam- 
nation, by the exciting of violent inflammation on the slcin, is as well obtained ; and 
common sense will determine, that in no way can the pressure which results from the 
contraction of the skin be so advantageously employed — to which may be added, that 
it often leaves not the slightest blemish. 

SETONS 

Are pieces of tape or cord, passed, by means of an instrument resembling a large 
needM, either through abscesses, or the base of ulcers with deep sinuses, or between 
the skin and the muscular or other substances beneath. They are retained there by 
the ends being tied together, or by a knot at each end. The tape is moved in the 
wound twice or thrice in the day, and occasionally wetted with spirit of turpentine, 
or some acrid fluid, in order to increase the inflammation which it produces, or the 
discharge which is intended to be established. 

In abscesses, such as occur in the withers or the poll, and when passed from the 
summit to the very bottom of the swelling, setons are highly useful, by discharging 
the purulent fluid and suffering any fresh quantity of it that may be secreted to flow 
30 
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oat; and, by the degree of inflammation which they excite on the interior of die 
tamoor, atimulatinff it to throw oot healthy granulations which gradoaUy oocopy and 
fill the hollow, hk deep fistuloos wounds they are indispensable, for etcept some 
channel is made through which the matter may flow from the bottom of the wound, 
it will continue to penetrate deeper into the part, and the healing process will ne? er 
be accomplished. On these accounts, a seton passed through the base of the uker 
in poll-«vil and fistulous withers is of so much benefit 

. jSetons are sometimes useful by promoting a discharge in the neighbouriiood of ao 
inflamed part, and thus diyerting and carrying away a portion of the fluids which dw- 
tend or overload the vessels of that part: thus a seton is placed with considerable 
advantage in the cheek, when the eyes are much inflamed. We confess, however, 
that we prefer a rowel under the jaw. 

With this view, and to excite a new and different inflammation in the Ileishboa^ 
hood of a part already inflamed, and especially so deeply seated and so difficut to be 
reached as the navicular joint, a seton has occasionally been used with manifest ben- 
efit, but we must peremptorily object to the indiscriminate use of the frog^seCon ibr 
almost every disease of the frog or the foot. 

In inflammations of extensive organs, setons afford only feeble aid. Tlieir action 
is too circumscribed. In inflammation of the chest or the intestines, a rowel is pre- 
ferable to a seton ; and a blister is far better than either of them. 

On the principle of exciting the absorbents to action for the removal of tumouis, ss 
spavin or splent, a blister is quicker in its action, and far more effectual than any se- 
ton. Firing is still more useful. 

DOCKING. 

The shortemnff of the tail of the horse is an operation which fashion and the 
convenience of me rider require to be performed on most of these animals. IV 
lengdi of the dock, or stump, is a matter of mere caprice. To the close-cropped 
tail of the wngon-horse, however, we decidedly object, from its perfect ugHnnf. 
and because the animal is deprived of every defence against a thousand tortnres. 
The supposition that the blooa which would have gone to the nourishment of tfap 
tail, causes greater development and strength in the quarters, is too absurd to de- 
serve serious refutation. It is the rump of the animal being wholly uncovered, zrA 
not partly hidden by the intervention of the tail, that gives a false appearance of in- 
creased bulk. 

The operation is simple. That joint is searched for which is the nearest to th»» 
desired length of tail. The hair is then turned up, and tied round with tape for an 
inch or two above this joint ; and that which lies immediately upon the joint is cut 
off. The horse is fettered with the side-line, and then the veterinary suirreon with 
his docking-machine, or the farmer with his carving-knife and mallet, cuts throogh 
the tail at one stroke. Considerable bleeding ensues, and frightens the timid and 
the ignorant; but if the blood were suffered to flow on until it ceased of its own 
accord, the colt, and especially if he were ycry younqr, would rarely be seriously 
injured. As, however, the bleeding would occasionally continue for some hoors. 
and a great (quantity of blood might be lost, and the animal might be srmcvhz*. 
weakemd, it is usual to stop the hBemorrhage by the application of a red-hot ircu 
to the stump. A large hole is made in the centre of the iron, that the bone may net 
be seared, which would exfoliate if it were burned with any severity, or drop off z: 
the joint above, and thus shorten the dock. The iron rests on the muscular parts 
round the bone, and is brought into contact with the bleeding vessels, and Tory 
speedily stops the haemorrhage. Care should be taken that the iron is not too hot.— 
and that it is not held too long or too forcibly on the part, for many more horses would 
be destroyed by severe application of the cautery, than by the bleeding being left tc 
its own course. 

Powdered resin sprinkled on the stump, or indeed any other application, is wcrs^ 
than useless. It causes unnecessary irritation, and sometimes extensive ulceratioD: 
but if the simple iron is moderately applied, the horse may go to work immediatek 
after the operation, and no dressing will he afterwards required. If a slight bleeding 
Ahonld occur after the cautery, it is' much better to let it alone than to nin the risk ct" 
inflammation or locked-jaw, by re-applying the iron with greater severity. 

Some fanners dock their colts a few days after they are dropped, lliis is a ccm- 
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mendable costom on the score of humanity. No colt was ever lost by it ; and neither 
the growth of the hair, nor the beauty of the tail, is in the least impaired. 

NICKING. 

ThlB barbarous operation was once sanctioned by fashion, and the breeder and the 
dealer even now are sometimes tempted to inflict the torture of it in order to obtain a 
ready sale for their colts. It is not, howeyer, practised to the extent tluit it osed to 
be, nor attended by so many circumstances of cruelty. ** 

We most here introduce a small portion of the anatomy of the horse, which we 
had reserved for this place. The eighteen dorsal vertebne or bones of the back (see 
dy p. 167), and the five lumbar verteors or bones of the loins (/, p. 167), have already 
been described. The continuation of the spine consists of the sacrum, composed of • 
five bones (A, p. 167), which, although separate in the colt, are in the fiul-ffrown 
horse united into one mass. The bones of the ilium, the upper and side portion of 
the haunch, articulate strongly with the sacrum, forming a oony union rather than a 
joint. The spinal marrow and the blood-vessels here generally begin to diminish, 
and numerous branches of nerves are given out, which, joined by some from the ver- 
tebra of the loins, form the nervous apparatus of the hind-legs. 

The bones of the tail (t, p. 167) are a continuation of those of the sacrum. They 
are fifteen in number, gradually diminishing in size, and losing altogether the charac- 
ter of the spinal vertebrae. Prolongations of the spinal manow run through the whole 
of them, Und likewise some arterisa vessels, which are a continuation of those which 
sappW the sacrum. Much attention is paid by persons who are acquainted witi^ the 
true form of the horse to this continuation of the sacral and tail-bones. From the 
loins to the setting on of the tail the line should be nearly straight, or inclining only 
a slight degree downward. There is not a surer test of the breed of the horse than 
this straight line from the loins to the tail ; nor, as was shown when the muscles of 
the quarters were described, is there any circumstance so much connected with the 
mechanical advantage with which these muscles act. 

The tail seems to be designed to perfect the beauty of the horse's form. There are 
three sets of muscles belonging to tne tail — ^the erector eoeeygU^ situated on the supe- 
rior and lateral part of it, and by the action of which (cf, p. 383) the tail may be boUi 
elevated and drawn on one side— the depre$aor coeeygU^ on the inferior and lateral part 
of it, by the action of which the tail may be both lowered and drawn on one siae-* 
and ^e ewrvaior eoeeygis, by the action of which the tail may be curved or flexed on 
either aide. The depressor and lateral muscles are more powerful than the erector 
ones, and when the horse is undisturbed, the tail is bent down close on the buttocks ; 
bat when he is excited, and particularly when he is at speed, the erector muscles are 
called into action, the tail is elevated, and there is an appearance of energy and roirit 
which adds materially to his beauty. To perpetuate this, the operation of niemng 
was contrived. The depressor muscles and part of the lateral ones are cut through, 
and the erector muscles, left without any antagonists, keep the tail in a position more 
or less erect, according to the whim of the operator or the depth to which the incisions 
luive been carried. 

The operation is thus performed. The side-line is put on the horse, or some per- 
sons deem it more prudent to cast him, and that precaution we should be disposed to 
recommend. The hair at the end of the tail is securely tied together, for the purpose 
of afterwards attaching a weight to it. The operator then gxasps the tail in his hand, 
and, lifUng it up, feels for the eenire of one of the bones — the prominences at the 
extremities will jruide him— from two to four inches from the root of the tail, accord- 
ing to the size of the horse. He then, with a sharp knife, divides the muscles deeply 
from the edge of the tail on one side to the centre, and, continuing the incision across 
the bone of the tail, he makes it as deep on the other side. One continued incision, 
steadily yet rapidljr made, will accomplish all this. If it is a blood-horse that is 
operated on, this will be sufficient. For a hunter, two incisions are usually made, the 
Moond belnff about two inches below the first, and likewise as nearly as possible in 
the centre ot one of the bones. 

On a hackney, or eodbot A a third incision is made ; for fashion has decided that his 
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tail shall be still more elevated and corred. Two incisions only are made in tiie tail 
of a mare, and the second not very deep. 

^'hen the second incision is made, some fibres of the muscles between the first ind 
second will project into the wound, aind must be removed by a pair of curved scissori. 
The same must be done with the projecting portions from between the second and 
thiid incisions. The wounds should then be carefully examined, in order to ascer- 
tain that the muscles have been equally divided on each side, otherwise the tail will 
be carried awry. This being done, pledgets of tow must be introduced deeply into 
each incision, and confined, but not too tightly, by a bandage. A veiy profuse bleed- 
ing will alone justify any tightness of bandage, and the ul consequences ftiat have 
resulted from mcking are mainly attributable to the unnecessary force that is used in 
confining these pledgets. Even if the bleeding, inm^iately after the opeiatioB, 
should have been very great, the roller must be loosened in two or three hours, othfr- 
wise swellinff and inflammation, and even death, may possibly ensue. Twenty-foor 
hours after the operation, the bandage must be quite removed ; and then, all tint b 
necessary, so far as the healing of the incisions b concerned, is to keep them dean. 

If, however, the tail were suflered to hang down, the divided edges of the mnscks 
woold again come in contact with each other, and dose ; the natural depression of 
the tail would remain ) and the animal would have been punished for no mirpose. 
Tlie wounds must remain open, and that can only be accomplished by forcibly ke^isg 
the tail curved back during two or three weeks. For this purpose a cord, one or tw 
feet in length, is affixed to the end of the hair, which terminates in another divided 
eord, each division ffoing over a pulley on either side of the back of the stdL A 
weieht is hunff at ei£er extremity sufficient to keep the incisions pnmeriir open, and 
resmated by the decree in which this is wished to be accomnliBhed. The wauul 
wul thus be retainea in an uneasy position, although, after the nist two or three daji, 

Erobably not one of acute pain, it is barbarous to increase this niieesiness or psiB 
y affiung too great a wei^t to the cords ; for it should be rememboed that die 
proper elevated curve is given to the tail, not by the weight keeping it in a eeftsii 
position for a considerable time, but by the depth of the first incisions, and the dMpst 
m which the wounds are kept open. Uy every ounce of weight beyond that whin ii 
necessary to keep the incisions apart, unnecessary sufiering is inflicted. Some pne- 
titioners use only one pulley ; others do not use any, but put on a light girth, and tie 
a cord from the end of the tail to the girth, bending it over the back. The doobk 
pulley, however, is the least painful to the horse, and more perfectly secures tbe 
proper elevation and straight direction of the tail. 

The dock should not — for the first three or four days — be brought higrher than the 
back. Dangerous irritation and inflammation would probably be produced. It bst« 
after that, be gradually raised to an elevation of forty-five degrees. The horse sbowi 
be taken out of the pulleys, and gently exercised once or twice every day ; bat tbe 

E alleys cannot finally be dispensed with until a fortnight after the wounds hsre 
ealed, because the process of contraction, or tlie approach of the divided parts, goei 
on for some time after the skin is perfect over the incisions, and the tail would this 
sink below the desired elevation. 

If the tail has not been unnecessarily extended by enormous weights, no bad codsc^ 
quences will usually follow ; but if considerable inflammation should ensue, the tul 
must be taken from the pulley and diligently fomented with simple warm water, and 
a dose of physic given. Locked-Jaw has in some rare instances followed, under 
which the horse generally perishes. The best means of cure in the early state of this 
disease is to amputate the tail at the joint above the highest incision. In order to 
prevent the hair from coming ofi*, it should be unplaited and combed out every fourth 
or fifth day. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

* THE VICES AND DISAGREEABLE OR DANGEROUS HABITS OF 

THE HORSE. 

Tbb horae has many excellent qualities, but he has likewise defects, and these 
occasionally amounting to vices. Some of them may be attributed to natural temper, 
for the human being scarcely discovers more peculiarities of habit and disposition 
than does the horse. The majority of them, however, as perhaps in the human being, 
are the consequences of a faulty education* Their early instructor has been ignorant 
and brutal, and they have become obstinate and vicious. 

RESTIVENESa 

At the head of all the vices of the horse is restivkh bss, the most annoying and the 
most dangerous of all. It is the produce of bad temper and worse education; and, 
like all other habits founded on nature and stamped by education, it is inveterate. 
Whether it appears in the form of kicking, or rearing, or plungin?, or bolting, or in 
any way that threatens danger to the rider or the horse, it rarely admits of cure. A 
determined rider may to a certain extent subjugate the ammal ; or the horse may have 
his iavourites, or form his attachments, and with some particular person he may be 
comparatively or perfectly manageable ; but others cannot long depend upon him, and 
even his master is not always sure of him. It is a rule, that admits of very few 
exeeptions, that he neither displays his wisdom nor consults his safety, who attempts 
to eonqner a restive horse. 

An excellent veterinary surgeon, and a man of great experience in horses, Mr. 
Castley, truly said, in **The Veterinarian," — **From whatever cause the vidoiiB 
habits of horses may originate, whether from some mismanagement or from natural 
badnees of temper, or m>m what is called in Yorkshire a mUtechj whenever these 
tnim^l" acquire one of them, and it becomes in some degree confirmed, they very 
seldom, if ever, altogether forget it. In reference to driving it is so true, that ft 
may be taken as a kind of aphorism, that if a horse kicks once in harness, no 
matter from what cause, he will he liable to kick ever afterwards. A good coach- 
man may drive him, it is true, and may make him go, but he cannot make him 
fiirKet his vice ; and so it is in riding. You may conquer a restive horse ^ yon may 
make him go quiet for months, nay, almost for years together ; but I affirm that, under 
other circumstances, and at some future opportunity, he will be sure to return to his 
eld trieks.'* 

Mr. Castley gives two singular and conclusive instances of the truth of this doe* 
trine. ** When a very youn^ man,*' says he, ** I remember purchasing a horse at a 
ftir in the north of England, that was offered very cheap, on account of his beinflr 
unmanageable. It was said that nobody could ride him. We found that the animu 
objecied to have anything placed upon his back, and that, when made to move for- 
ward with nothing more than a sadale on, he instantly threw himself down on his 
side with great violence, and would then endeavour to roll upon his back. 

** There was at that time in Yorkshire, a famous colt-breaker, known by the name 
of Jdmpbr, who was almost as celebrated in that country for taming vicious horses 
into submission, as the famed Wdispbrer was in Ireland. We put this animal into 




command, and carry double or anything. I took to riding him myself, and may say, 
that I was never better carried for six or eight months, during which time he did not 
show the least vice whatever. I then sold him to a Lincolnshire farmer, who said 
that he would give him a summer's ran at grass, and show him as a very fine horse 
at die great Homcastle fair. 

^Happening to meet this gentleman in the following year, I naturally enough 
inqoiied after my old friend. *0h,' said he, *that was a bad business » the horse 
turned out a sad rebel. The first time we attempted to mount him, after getting him 
30* 8v 
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up from grass, he in an instant threw the man down with the greatest yiolence, pitcb- 
ing him seyeral yards over his head ; and after that, he threw every one that attempted 
to get on his hack. If he could not throw his rider, he would throw hinuelf dowtu 
We could do nothing with him« and I was obliged at last to sell him to go in a stage- 
coach.' " 

In the next story, Jumper's counterpart aiMi superior, the Irish Whisperer, isbfmielit 
on the stage, and although he performed wonders, he could not radically core a restive 
horse. ^* At the Spring Meeting of 180*1, Mr. Whalley's Kiifo Fippiic was brought 
on the Curragh of Kildare to run. He was a horse of the most extraordiDarj nvagt* 
and vicious disposition. His particular propensity was that o( flying at and worn* 
ing any person who came witlun his reach ; and if he had an opportunity, he woold 
get his head round, seize his rider by the le^ with his teeth, and draff him down from 
his back. For this reason, he was always ndden with what is called a $word; which 
is a strong flat stick, having one end attached to the cheek of the bridle, and the odm 
to die girUi of the saddle, a contrivance to prevent a horse of this kind from getting 
at his rider. 

^^ King Pippin had long been difficolt to manage, and dangerous to go near to; bot 
on the occasion in question, he could not be got out to run at all. Nobody eoM pul 
the bridle upon his head. It being Easter Monday, and consequently a peat holiday, 
there was a large concourse of people assembled at the Curragh, consisting princi- 
pally of the neighbouring peasantry ; and one countryman, more feariess than the 
rest of the lookers-on, forgetting, or perhaps never dreaming that the better part of 
courage is discretion, volunteered his services to bridle the horse. No sooner had he 
committed himself in this operation, than Kin? Pippin seised him somewhere about 
the shoulders and chest, and, says Mr. Watts (51r. Castley's informant), *• 1 know of 
nothinff I can compare it to, so much as a dog shaking a lat.' Fortunately for the 

foor fellow, his body was very thickly eovered with clothes, for on such occasions aa 
rishman of this class is fond of displaying his wardrobe ; and if he ha$ three eoatt at 
all in the worlds he is sure to put them all on. 

*' This circumstance, in all probability, saved the indi? idual who had so gaDantlj 
volunteered the forlorn hope. His person was so deeply enveloped In extra integu- 
ments, that the horse never got fairly hold of his skin, and 1 understand that be 
escaped with but little injury, beside the sadly rent and totally ruined state of his 
holyday tosrgery. 

"The Whisperer was sent for, who, havingr arrived, was shut up with the horse all 
night, and in the morning he exhibiUHl this hitherto ferocious animal, following him 
about the course like a dog — lying down at his command — suffering his mouth to be 
opened, and any person's hand to he introduced into it — in short, as quiet almost as a 
sheep. 

" He came out the same meeting, and won his race, and his docility continoed 
satisfactory for a considerable time ; but at the end of about thru years his rice returned^ 
and then he is said to have hilied a man^ for which he was destroyed." 

It may not be uninteresting, in this connexion, to give some account of this tamrr 
of quadruped vice. However strange and magical his power may seem to be, therp 
is no doubt of the truth of the account that is given of him. The Rev. Mr. Town- 
send, in his Statistical Survey of Cork, first introduced him to the notice of the public 
generally, although his fame had long spread over that part of Ireland. We, how- 
ever, give the following extract from Croker's Fairy Legends and Traditions of Ire- 
land, Part II, p. 200, for his performances seem the work of some elfin sprite, ratbc-r 
than of a rudo and ignorant horse-breaker. 

" He was an awkward, ignorant rustic of the lowest class, of the name of Sullivao, 
but better known by the appellation of the Whisperer. His occupation was horse- 
breaking. The nickname he acquired from the vulgar notion of his being able to 
communicate to the animal what he wished by means of a whisper; and the singu- 
larity of his method seemed in some degree to justify the supposition. In his own 
neighbourhood, the notoriety of tlie fact made it seem less remarkable ; but I doubt if 
any instance of similar subjugating talent is to be found on record. As far as the 
sphere of his control extended, the boast of retii, ridi, ri«, was more justly elaiaed 
by Sullivan, than even by Ciesar himself. 

^^ How his art was acquired, and in what it consisted, is likely to be for ever 
unknown, as he has lately (about 1810) lefl the world without divulging it. Hit 
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who follows the same trade, possesses but a small portion of the art, haying either 
never learned the true secret, or being incapable of putting it into practice. The 
wonder of his skill consisted in the celerity of the operationy which was performed in 
pnTacjy without any apparent means of coercion. Every description of horsey or 
even mule, whether previously broken or unhandled, whatever theu peculiar habits 
or vices might have been, submitted without show of resistance to the mafficsl influ- 
ence of his art, and in the short space of half an hour became gentle and tractable. 
This effect, though instantaneously produced, was generally durable. Though more 
submissive to him than to others, the animals seemed to have acquired a docility 
unknown before. 

** When sent for to tame a vicious beast, for which he was either paid according to 
the distance, or generally two or three guineas, he directed the stable, in which he and 
the object of the experiment were, to l^ shut, with orders not to open the door until a 
signal was given. After a iHe-d-Ute of about half an hour, during which little or no 
bustle was heard, the sig^nal was made, and, upon opening tl^ door, the horse 
appeared lying down, and the man by his side, playing with him like a child with a 
puppy dog. From that time, he was found perfectly willing to submit to any disci- 
pline ^however repugnant to his nature before. 1 once, continues Mr. Uroker* 
** saw his skill tried on a horse, which could never before be brought to stand for a 
smith to shd^ him. The day after Sullivan's half-hour's lecture, I went, not without 
some incredulity, to the smith's shop, with many other curious spectators, where we 
were eye-witnesses of the complete success of his art. This, too, had been a troop- 
horaOy and it was supposed, not without reason, that afVer regimental discipline had 
failed, no other would be found availing. I observed that the animal appeared terrified 
whenever Sullivan either spoke to, or looked at him ; how that extraordinary ascend- 
ency could have been obtained, is difficult to conjecture. 

^ In common cases this mysterious preparation was unnecessary. He seemed to 
poeeess an instinctive power of inspiring awe, the result, perhaps, of natural intre- 
pidity, in which, I believe, a great part of his art consisted ; though the circumstance 
of the tiU^'UU shows that, on particular occasions, something more must have been 
added to it. A faculty like this would, in some hands, have made a fortune, and I 
nnderatand that great offers were made to him, for the exercise of his art abroad. But 
hunting was his passion. He lived at home in the style most agreeable to his dispo- 
sition, and nothing could induce him to quit Duhallow and the ^x-hounds.'* 

Mr. Castley witnessed the total failure of the younger Sullivan. He saya, *' wo 
have in the regiment a remarkably nice horse, called Lancer, that has always been 
very difficult to shoe, but seven or eight yeare ago, when we firet got himy he waft 
downright vicious in that respect. When the regiment was statiomtd at Corky the 
farrierHnajor sought out the present Sullivan, the son of the celebrated WhispereTy 
and brought him up to the barracks in order to try his hand upon Lancer, and make 
him more peaceable to shoe ; but I must say this person did not appear to possess any 
particular controlling power over the animal more than any other man. Lancer 
seemed to pay no attention whatever to his charm, and at last fairly beat him out of 
tha forge. Time, however, and a long perseverance in kind and gentle treatment, havo 
effected what force could not. The horse is now pretty reasonable to shoe."^ 



* An tcconnt, bearing considerable resemblance to the feats of the English horse-tamer, han 

been lately Isid before tne public. ^ . , . t . *. .^ . 

Mr. Cathn has pubhshcd an account, the veracity of which is unimpeacbed, of his travels 
among the North American Indians. He thus describes the manner in which the Indian 
tames the wild horse. " He coils his lasso on his arm, and gallops fearlessly into the herd 
of wild horses. He soon gets it over the neck of one of the number, when he instantly 
dismounu, leaving his own horse, and runs as fast as he can, letting the lasso pass out gradu- 
ally and carefully through his hands, until the horse falls for want of breath, and lies helplem 
on the ground. The Indian advances slowlv towards the horse's bead, keeping the lasso tight 
upon his neck, until he fastens a pair of bobbles on the animars two fore feet, and also loosens 
the lasso, giving the horse a chance to breathe, and passing a noose round the under jaw, by 
which he gets great power over the affrighted animal, that is rearing and plunging when it gets 
breath, and by which, as he advances, mind over hand, towards the horse's nose, he is able to 
hold it down, and prevent it from throwing itself over on hs beck. By this means he gradu- 
ally advances, untu he is able to filace his nand on the animars nose and over its eyes, and 
at length, to breathe into its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile and conauered ; so that he 
has Uttle else to do than to remove the hobbles from its feet, and lead or ride it to the camp. 
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BACKING OR 6IBBING. 

One of the first kinds of restiveness, taking them in alphabetical order, is backing 
or gibbing. These are so closely allied that we hardly know how to separate them. 
Some horses have the habit of backing at first starting, and that more trom plaTful- 
ness than desire of mischief. A moderate application of the whip wiU usually be 
effectual. Others, eyen after starting, exhibit considerable obstinacy and vicious- 
ness. Tliis is frequently the effect of i)ad breaking. Either the shoulder of the horse 
had been wrung when he was first put to the collar, or he had been foolishly accus- 
tomed to be started in the break iip4uU, and, therefore, all his work coming upon him 
at once, he gradually acquired this dangerous habit. 

A hasty and passionate breaker will often make a really good-tempered voung horse 
an inveterate gibber. Every y^ung horse is at first shy of the collar. If he is too 
quickly forced to throw his weight into it, he will possibly take a dislike to it, that 
will occasionally show itself in the form of gibbing as long as he lives. The judi- 
cious horse-breaker will resort to no severity, even if the colt should go out several 
times without even touching collar. The example of his companion will ultimately 
induce him to take to it voluntarily and effectually. 

A large and heavy stone should be put behind the wheel before starting, when the 
horse finding it more difficult to back than to go forward, will gradually foiget this 
unpleasant trick. It will likewise be of advantage, as often as it can be managed, so 
to start that the horse shall have to back up-hill. The difficulty of accomplishing this 
will soon make him readily go forward. A little coaxing, or leading, or moderate 
flagellation, will assist in accomplishing the cure. 

When, however, a horse, thinking he has had enough of work, or has been impro- 
perly checked or corrected, or bediming to feel the painful pressure of the coHar, 
swerves, and gibs, and backs, it is a more serious matter. Persuasion should first be 

The animal Ik so completely conquered, that it submits quietly ever after, and is led or rode 
away with Yery little difficulty.'* 

Mr. Ellis, B. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, happened to read this account, and he 
felt a natural desire to ascertain how far this mode of hobss-tamino might be employed 
among British horses. He soon had the opportunity of putting the veracity of the story to 
the test. His brother-in-law had a filly, not yet a year old, that had been removed from her 
dam three months before, and since that time had not been taken out of the stable. A great 
amateur in everything relating to hordes was present, and at his request it was determined 
that the experiment of tiie cffieary of breathine into the nostrils should be immediately put to 
the test. The filly was brought, the amateur leading her by the halter. She was quite wild, 
and bolted, and dragged the amateur a considerable distance. He had been using a short 
halter; he changed it for a longer one, and was then able to lead the little scared thiiig to the 
front of the bouse. The experiment was tried under manifest disadvantage, for the nlly was 
in the open air, several strangers were about her, and both the owner arid the amateur were 
rather seeking amusement from the failure than knowledge from the success of their experi- 
ment. 

The filly was restive and frightened, and with great difficulty the amateur managed to cover 
her evea. At length he succeeded, and bleu) into the nostrils. No particular e?ect seemed 
to follow. He then breathed into her nostrils, and the moment he did so, the filly, who had 
vrrv much resisted having her eyes blindfolded, and had been very restive, stood perfectly 
still and trembled. From that time she became very tractable. Another gentleman also 
breathed into her nostrils, and she evidently enjoyed it, and kept putting up her nose to receive 
the breath. 

On the following morning she was led out again. She was perfectly tractable, and it seemed 
to be almost impossible to frighten her. 

A circumstance which, in a great measure corroborated tlie possibility of easily taming the 
most ferocious horses, occurred on the next day. A man, on a neiehbouring farm, was 
attempting to break-in a very restive colt, who foiled him in every possible way. After seve- 
ral mancDuvres the amateur succeeded in breathing into one ot the nostrils, and from that 
moment all became easy. The horse was completely subdued. He suffered himself to be 
led quietly away with a loose halter, and was perfectly at command. He was led through a 
field in which were four horses that had been his companions. They all surrounded him ; he 
took no notice of them, but quietly followed his new master. A surcingle was buckled on 
him, and then a saddle, and he was finally fitted with a bridle. The whole experiment 
occupied about an hour, and not in a single instance did he rebel. 

On the next day, however, the breaker, a severe and obstinate fellow, took him in hand, 
and, according to his usual custom, began to beat him most cruelly. The horse broke fttim 
him, and became as unmanageable as ever. The spirit of the animal had been subdued bnl 
not broken. 
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tried ; and, afterwards, reasonable coercion, but no cruelty : for the brutalitT which 
is often exercised in attempting to compel a ffibbing horse to throw himself habita- 
ally into the collar, never yet accomplished the purpose. The horse may, perhaps, 
be whipped into motion ; but if he has once begun to gib, he will have recourse to it 
again wnenever any circumstance displeases or annoys him, and the habit will be so 
rapidly and completely formed, that he will become insensible to all severity. 

It is useless and dangerous to contend with a horse determined to back, unless 
there is plenty of room, and, by tight reining, the driver can make him back in 
the precise direction he wishes, and especialhr up-hill. Such a horse should be 
immediately sold, or turned over to some omer work. In a stage-ooach as a 
wheeler, and particularly as the near-wheeler; or, in the middle of a team at 
agricultural work, he may be serviceable. It will be useless for liim to attempt to 
gib there, for he will be dragrged along by his companions whether he will or not ; 
and, finding the inutility of resistance, he will soon be induced to work as well as 
any horse in the team. The reformation will last while he is thus employed, but, 
like restiveness generally, it will be delusive when the horse returns to his former 
occupation. The disposition to annoy will very soon follow the power to do it. Some 
instances of complete reformation may have occurred, but they are rare. 

When a horse, not often accustomed to ffib, betrays a reluctance to work, or a de- 
termination not to work, common sense and humanity will demand that some consid- 
eration should be taken before measures of severity are resorted to. The horse may 
be taxed beyond his power. He soon discovers whether this is the case, and by re- 
fusing to proceed, tells his driver that it is so. The utmost cruelty will not induce 
many horses to make the slightest effort, when they are conscious that their strenffth 
is inadequate to the task. Sometimes the withers are wrung, uid the shoulders sadly 
galled, and the pain, which is intense on level ground and with fair draught, becomes 
insupportable wnen he tu^ up a steep acclivity. These things should be examined 
into, and, if possible, rectifiea ; for, under such circumstances, cruelty may produce 
obstinacy ana vice, but not willing obedience. 

They who are accustomed to horses know what seemingly trivial circumstances 
occasionally produce this vice. A horse, whose shoulders are raw, or have fre- 

ratly been so, will not start with a cold collar. When the collar has acquired 
warmth of the parts on which it presses, the animal will go without reluctance. 
Some determined gibbers have been reformed by constantly wearing a false collar, 
or strip of cloth round the shoulders, so that the coldness of the usual collar should 
never be felt; and others have been cured of gibbing by keeping the collar on 
nifl^t and day, for the animal is not able to lie down completely at full length, 
which the tired horse is always g]|d to do. When a horse gibs, not at starting, 
but while doing his work, it has sometimes been useful to line the collar wiUi 
cloth instead of leather ; the perspiration is readily absorbed, the substance which 
presses on the shoulders is softer, and it may be far more accurately eased off at a 
tender place. 

BITING. 

This is either the consequence of natural ferocity, or a habit acquii^ from the 
foolish and teasing play of grooms and stable-boys. When a horse is tickled and 
pinched by thoughtless and mischievous youths, he will first pretend to bite his tor- 
mentors ; by degrees he will proceed farther, and actually bite them, and very soon 
afVer that, he will be the first to challenge to the combat, and, without provocation, 
seise some Opportunity to gripe the incautious tormentor. At length, as the love of 
mischief is a propensity too easily acquired, this war, half playful and half in earnest, 
becomes habitual to him, and degenerates into absolute viciousness. 

It is not possible to enter the stall of some horses without danger. The ani- 
mal gives no warning of his intention ; he is seemingly quiet and harmless : but 
if the incautious by-stander comes fairiy within his reach, he darts upon him, and 
seldom fails to do some mischief. A stallion addicted to biting is a most fomu- 
dable creature. He lif^ the intruder — he shakes him — he attacks him with his 
feet— > he tramples upon him, and there are many instances in which he effects 
irreparable mischief. A resolute groom may escape. When he has once got firm 
hold of the head of the horse, he may back him, or mnzxle him, or harness him ; 
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bat be must be always on his guard, or in a moment of carelessness he may be seri- 
oosiy injured. 

It is seldom that anything can be done in the way of cure. Kindness will aggrar 
Tate the evil, and no degree of seTerity will correct it. ^* I hare seen,'' says ProleMor 
Stewart, ** biters punish^ until they trembled in eyery joint, and were rrady to drop, 
but have never in an^ case known them cured by this treatment, or by any other. 
The lash is forgotten m an hour, and the horse is as ready and determined to repeat 
the offence as Wore. He appears unable to resist the temptation, and in its worst 
form biting is a species of insanity."* 

Prevention, however, is in the power of every proprietor of horses. While he 
insists on gentle and humane treatment of his cattle, ne should systematically (br- 
bid this horse-play. It is that which can never be considered as operating as a re- 
ward, and thereby rendering the horse tractable ; nor does it increase the affeetion 
of the animal for his groom, because he is annoyed and irritated by being thns inees- 
santly teased. 

GETTING THE CHEEK OF THE BIT INTO THE MOUTH. 

Some horses that are disposed to be mischievous try to do this, and are very expert 
at it. They soon find what advantage it gives them over their driver, who by this 
manceuvre loses almost all command. Harsh treatment is here completely out of the 

auestion. All that can be done is, by some mechanical contrivance, to render the 
ling difficult or impossible, and this may be managed by fastening a round pieee of 
leather on the inside of the cheek of the bit. 

KICKING. 

This, as a otee, is another consequence of the culpable habit of grooms and stable- 
boys of teasing the horse. That which is at first an indication of annoyance at 
the pinching wSi tickling of the groom, and without an^ desini to injure, gradaaDj 
becomes the expression of anger, and the effort to do mischief. The horse likewise 
too soon recognises the least appearance of timidity, and takes advantage of the dis- 
covery. There is no cure for this vice ; and he cannot be justified who Keeps a kick- 
ing horse in his stable. 

Some horses acquire, from mere irritability and fidgetiness, a habit of kicking at 
the stall or the bail, and particularly at night. The neighbouring horses are disturbed, 
and the kicker gets swelled hocks, or some more serious injury. This is also a habit 
very difficult to correct if suffered to become established. Mares are far more subject 
to it than horses. 

Before the habit is inveterately established, a thorn bush or a piece of furze fasten- 
ed against the partition or post will sometimes effect a cure. When the horse finds 
that he is pretty severely pricked, he will not long continue to punish himself. La 
confirmed cases it may be necessary to have reitourse to the log, but the legs are 
often not a little bruised by it. A rather long and heavy piece of wood attached to 
a chain has been buckled above the hock, so as to reach about half-way down the leg. 
"When the horse attempts to kick violently, his leg will receive a severe blow : this, 
and the repetition of it, may, after a time, teach him to be quiet. 

A much more serious vice is kicking in harness. From the least aimoyance about 
the rump or quarters, some horses will kick at a most violent rate, and destroy tlie 
bottom of the chaise, and endanger the limbs of the driver. Those that are fidgety 
in the stable are most apt to do this. If the reins should perchance get under the 
tail, the violence of the kicker will oAen be most outrageous ; and while the animal 
presses down his tail so tightly that it is almost impossible to extricate the reins, he 
continues to plunge unti^ he has demolished everythmg behind him. 

This is a vice standing foremost in point of danger, and which no treatment will 
always conquer. It will be altogether in vain to try coercion. If the shaf^ are very 
strong and without flaw, or if they are plated with iron underneath, and a stout kick- 
ing-strap resorted to which will barely allow the horse the proper use of his hind 
limbs in progression, but not permit him to raise them sufficiently for the purpose of 
kicking, he may be prevented from doing mischief; or if he is harnessed to a heavy 
cart, and thus confined, his efforts to lash out will be restrained : but it \b frequently 

^ Stewart's Stable (Economy, page 160. 
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a Teiy unpleasant thing to witness these attempts, though ineffectual, to demolish the 
Tehicle, for the shafts or the kicking-strap may possibly break, and extreme danger 
may ensue. A horse that has once begun to kick, whateTer may have been the oriffi- 
nal cause of it, can never be depended upon again, and he will be very unwise wno 
ventures behind him. The man, however, who must come within reach of a kicker 
should come as close to him as possible. The blow may thus become a push, and 
seldom is injurious. 

UNSTEADINESS WHILE BEING MOUNTED. 

When this merely amounts to eaffemess to start— very unpleasant, indeed, at times, 
for many a rider has been thrown from his seat before he was fairly fixcMl in it-— it 
may be remedied by an active and good horseman. We have known many instances 
in which, while the elderly, and inactive, and fearful man has been making more than 
one ineffectual attempt to vault into the saddle, the horse has been dancing about to 
his annoyance and danger ; but the animal had no sooner been transfeirod to the 
mana^ment of a younger and more a?ile rider than he became perfectly subdued. 
Seven^ will here, more decidedly than m any other case, do harm. The nder should 
be fearless — he should carelessly and confidently approach the horse, mount at the 
first effort, and then restrain him for a while ; patting him, and not suffering him to 
proceed until he becomes perfectly quiet. Horses of this kind should not be too 
fuffhly fed, and should have sufficient daily exercise. 

When the difficulty of mounting arises, not from eaffemess to start, but unwilling- 
ness to be ridden, the sooner that horse is disposed of the better. He may be con- 
?|ttered by a skilful and determined horseman ; but even he will not succeed without 
requent and dangerous contests that will mar all the pleasure of the ride. 

REARING. 

This sometimes results from playfulness, carried, indeed, to an unpleasant and 
dangerous extent ; but it is oflener a desperate and occasionally successful effort to 
unhorse the rider, and consequently a vice. The horse that has twice decidedly and 
dangerously reared, should never be trusted affain, unless, indeed, it was the fault of 
the rider, who had been using a deep curb and a sharp bit. Some of the best horses 
win contend against these, and tlicn rearing may be immediately and permanently 
cured by using a snaffle-bridle alone. 

The horse-breaker^s remedy, that of pulling the horse backward on a soft piece of 
ground, should be practised by reckless and brutal fellows alone. Many horses have 
been injured in the spine, and others have broken their necks, by being &us suddenly 
pulled over ; while even the fellow, who fears no danger, is not always able to extn- 
cate himself from the falling horse. If rearing process from vice, and is unprovoked 
by the bruising and laceration of the mouth, it fully partakes of the inveteracy which 
attends the other divisions of restiveness. 

^ RUNNING AWAY. 

Some headstrong horses will occasionally endeavour to bolt with the best rider. 
Others with their wonted sagacity endeavour thus to dislodge the timid or unskilful 
one. Some are hard to hold, or bolt only during the excitement of the chase ; others 
will run away, prompted by a vicious propensity alone. T*here is no certain cure 
here. The method which afibids any probability of success is, to ride such a horse 
with a strong curb and sharp bit ; to have him always firmly in hand ; and, if he will 
run away, and the place will admit of it, to give him (sparing neither curb, whip, nor 
spur) a great deal more running than he likes. 

VICIOUS TO CLEAN. 

It would scarcely be credited to what an extent this exists in some horses that are 
otherwise perfectly quiet. It is only at great hazard that they can be cleaned at all. 
Tlie origin of this is probably some maltreatment. There is, however, a great differ- 
ence in the sensibility of the skin in different horses. Some seem as if they could 
scarcely be made to feel the whip, while others cannot bear a fly to alight on them 
witliout an expression of annoyance. In young horses the skin is peculiarly delicate. 
If thoy have been curried with a broken comb, or hardly rubbed with an uneven brush. 
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the reeoUeetion of the torture they have felt makes them impatient, and eren TicioiiSv 
daring every succeeding operation of the kind. Many grooms, likewise, seem to 
delight in producing these ezhibitionB of uneasiness and vice ; although, when they 
are carried a liule too far, uid at the hazard of the limbs of the groom, the ammals 
that hare been almost tutored into these expressions of irritation are brutally kicked 
ajidmrnished. 

This, however, is a vice that may be conquered. If the horse is dressed with a 
lighter hand, and wisped rather than brushed, and the places where the skin is most 
sensitive are avoided as much as thorough cleanliness will allow, he will gradually 
lose the recollection of former ill-treatment, and become tractable and quiet. 

VICIOUS TO SHOE. 

The correction of this is more peculiarly the business of the smith ; yet the master 
should diligently concern himself with it, for it is oAener the consequence of injudi- 
cious or bad usage than of natural vice. It may be expected that there will be some 
difficulty in shoemg a horse for the first few times. It is an operation that ^ves him 
a little uneasiness. — ^The man to whom he is most accustomed should go with him to 
the forge; and if another and steady horse is shod before him, he may be induced 
more readily to submit. It cannot be denied that, aAcr the habit of resisting this 
necessary operation is formed, force may some 'mes be necessair to reduce our rebel- 
lious servant to obedience ; but we unhesitatingly affirm that the majority of horses 
vidout to 9hoe are rendered so by harsh usage, and bv the pain of correction bdn^ 
added to the uneasiness of shoeing. It should be a rule in every foree Uiat no smith 
should be permitted to strike a horse, much less to twitch or to gag him, without the 
roaster-famer^s order; and that a young horse should never be twitched or struck. 
There are few horses that may not be gradually rendered manageable for this purpose 
by mildness and firmness in the operator. They will soon understand that no harm 
is meant, and they will not forget their usual habit of obedience \ but if the rciqem- 
brance of corporal ponishmcnt is connected with shoeing, they will always be fidgety, 
and occasionally dangerous. 

This is a very serious vice, for it not only exposes the animal to occasional severe 
injury from his own stmsgles, but also from the correction of the irritated smith, 
whose limbs and whose life being in jeopardy, may be forgiven if he is sometimes a 
little too hard-handod. Such a horse is very liable, and without any fault of the 
smith, to bo pricked and lamed in shoeing; and if the habit should be confirmed, an<l 
should increase, and it at length becomes necessary to cast him, or to put him in the 
trevis, the owner may be assured that many years will not pass ere some formidable 
or fatal accident will take place. If, therefore, mild treatment will not correct iliis 
vice, the horse cannot be too soon got rid of. 

Horses have many unpleasant habits in the stable and on the road, which cannct 
be said to amount to vice, but which materially lessen their value. 

SWALLOWING WITHOLT GRINDING. 

Some greedy horses habitually swallow their com without properiy grinding it, 
and the power of digestion not being adequate to the dissolving of the husL, no nutri- 
ment is extracted, and the oats are voided whole, lliis is particularly the case when 
horses of unequal appetite feed from the same manger. The greedy one, in his eager- 
ness to get more than his share, bolts a portion of his com whole. If the farmer, 
without considerable inconvenience, could contrive that every horse shall have his 
separate division of the manpfer, the one of smaller appetite and slower feed would 
have the opportunity of crrinding at his leisure, without the fear of the greater share 
being stolen by his neighbour. 

iSome horses', however, are naturally greedy feeders, and will not, even when alone, 
allow themselves time to chew or grind their com. In consequence of this they carrv 
but little flesh, and are not equal to severe work. If tlie rack was supplied with hay 
when the corn was put into the manjrer, they will continue to eat on. and their sto- 
machs will become distended with half-chewed and indigestible food. In consequence 
<>f this they will be incapable of considerable exertion for a long time after feedin'^. 
iind, occasionally, dangerous symptoms of staggers will occur. ° ^ 

Tlie remedv is, not to let such horses fast too long. The nose-bag should be the 
coinj'anicn of ever)- considerable journey. The food should likewise be of such t 
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nature that it cannot be rapidly bolted. Chaff should be plentifully mixed with the 
eorn, and, in some cases, and especially in horses of slow work, it should, with the 
corn* constitute the whole of the food. This uill be treated on more at large under 
tiie article «< Feeding." 

In eTeiy case of this kind the teeth should be carefully examined. Some of them 
may be unduly lengthened, particularly the first of the grinders : or they may be 
ngged at the edges, and may abrade and wound the cheek. In the first place the 
horse cannot properly masticate his food; in the latter he will not; for these animals, 
as too often happens in sore throat, would rather starve than put themselves to much 
pain. 

CRIB.BITING. 

Tliis is a very unpleasant habit, and a considerable defect, although not so serious 
a one as some have represented. The horse lays hold of the manger with his teeth, 
violently extends his neck, and then, after some convulsive action of the throat, a 
•light gruntinp^ is heard, accompanied by a sucking or drawing in of air. It is not 
an effort at smiple eructation, arising from indigestion. It is the inhalation of air. 
It is that which takes place with all kinds of diet, and when the stomach is empty as 
well as when it is full. 

The effects of crib-biting are plain enough. The teeth are injured and worn away, 
and that, in an old horse, to a very serious degree. A considerable quantity of com 
is often loet, for the horse will frequently crib with his mouth full of it, and the greater 
part will fall over the edge of the manger. Much saliva escapes while the manger is 
thus forciblyheld, the loss of which must be of serious detriment in impairing the 
digestion. The crib-biting horse is notoriously more subject to colic than other horses, 
aiM to a species difficult of treatment and frequently dangerous. Although many a 
crib-biter is stout and strong, and capable of all ordinary work, these horses do not 
generally carry so much ficsh as others, and have not their endurance. On these 
•eeonnts crib-biting has very properly been decided to be unsoundness. We must 
not look to the state of the disease at the time of purchase. The Question is, does it 
exist at all t A case was tried before Lord Tenterden, and thus decided : ** a horse 
with erib-bitins is unsound." 

It is one of uose tricks which are exceedingly contagious. Everf companion of a 
crib-biter in the same stables is likely to acquire the habit, and it is the most invet^ 
rale of all habits. The edge of the manger will in vain be lined with iron, or with 
sheep-skin, or with sheep-skin covered with tar or aloes, or any other unpleasant sub- 
stance. In defiance of the annoyance which these may occasion, the horse will per- 
sist in the attack on his manger. A strap buckled tightly round the neck, by com- 
piessing the wind-pipe, is the best means of preventing the possibility of this trick ; 
iNit the strap must be constantly worn, and its pressure is too apt to produce a worse 
affection, viz. an irritation in the windpipe, which terminates in roaring. 

Some have recommended turning out for five or six months ; but this has never 
succeeded except with a young horse, and then rarely. The old crib-biter will employ 
the gate for the same purpose as the edge of his manger, and we have often seen him 
calioping across a field for the mere object of having a gripe at a rail. Medicine will 
be altogether thrown away in this case. 

The only remedy is a muzzle, with bars across the bottom ; sufficiently wide to 
enable the animal to pick up his com and to pull his hav, but not to grasp the edge 
of the manger. If this is wom for a considerable period, the horse may be tired of 
attempting that which he cannot accomplish, and for a while forget the habit, but, in 
a majority of cases, the desire of crib-biting veill return with the power of gratifying it. 

The causes of crib-biting are various, tmd some of them beyond the control of the 
proprietor of the horse. It is often the result of imitation ; but it is more frequently 
the consequence of idleness. The high-fed and spirited horse must be in mischid' if 
be is not usefully employed. Sometimes, but we believe not oflen, it is produced by 
psrtial starvation, whether in a bad straw-yard, or from unpalatable food. An oeca- 
iionl cause of crib-biting is the frequent custom of grrooms, even when the weather 
is not severe, of dressing them in the stable. The horse either catches at the edge 
oC the manger, or at that of the partition on each side, if he has been turned, and that 
he forms the habit of laying hold of these sabetaneee on every occasion. 
31 2v 
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WIND-SUCKING. 

This bears a close analogy to crib-bitiiig. It arises from the same causes ; tke 
same pnrpoee is accomplished ; and the same results follow. The horse stands with 
his neck bent ; his heaa drawn inward ; his lips alternately a little opened and tbea 
closed, and a noise is heard as if he were sucking. If we may judge from the sum 
compsiatiTe want of coition and the flatulence which we haTe described under fkt 
last bead, either some portion of wind enters the stomach, or there is an inhirious lots 
of saliTa. This diminishes the Talue of the horse almost as much as crib-bitinff ; it 
is as contagions, and it is as inTCterate. The only remedies, and they will seteoin 
aTail, are tymff Uie head up, except when the horse is feedinjg, or putting on a munie 
with sharp spikes towards Uie neck, and which will prick him whenerer he attempts 
to rein his head in for the purpose of wind-sucking. 

CUTTING. 

Of this habit, mention has been made at page 375 ; and we would adTise the owner 
of a cutting hone, without trying any previous experiments of raising or lowering the 
heels, to put on the cutting foot a shoe of eren thickness from heel to toe, not prrtBct- 
ing in the slightest degree beyond the crust, and the crust itself being rasped a titde 
at the quarters. The shoe should be fastened as usua], on the outside, but with onlj 
one nau on the inside, and that almost close to the toe. Tlie principle on whidi this 
shoe acts, has been explained at page 339. 

NOT LYING DOWN. 

It not uncommonly happens that a horse will seldom or never lie down in the 
stable. He sometimes continues in apparent good health, and feeds and works wdl; 
but generally his less swell, or he becomes fatigued sooner than another horse. If it 
is impossible to let him loose in the saddle, or to put him into a spare box, we know 
not wnat is to be done. No means, gentle or cruel, will force him to lie down. The 
secret is that he is tied up, and either has never dared to lie down through fear of the 
confinement of the halter, or he has been cast in the night, and severely injured. If 
he can be suffered to range the stable, or have a comfortable box, in which he may be 
loose, he will usually lie down the first night. Some few horses, however, will lie 
down in the stable, and not in a loose box. A fresh, well-made bed will generally 
tempt the tired horse to refresh himself with sleep. 

OVERREACH. 

This unpleasant noise, known also by the term " clicking," arises from the toe of 
the hind foot knocking against the shoe of the fore foot. In the trot, one fore leg and 
the opposite hind leg are first lifted from the ground and moved forward, the other 
fore leg and the opposite hind leg remaining fixed ; but, to keep the centre of gravitr 
within the base, and as the stride, or space passed over by these legs, is often greater 
than the distance between the fore and hind feet, it is necessary that the fore feet 
should be alternately moved out of the way for the hind ones to descend. Then, as 
occasionally happens with horses not perfectly broken, and that have not been taught 
their paces, and especially if they have high hinder quarters and low fore ones, if the 
fore teet are not raised in time, the hind feet will strike them. The fore foot will 
generally be canaht when it has just begun to be raised, and the toe of the hind foot 
will meet the middle of the bottom of Uie fore foot. It is an unpleasant noise, and 
not altogether free from danger ; for it may so happen that a horse, the action of 
whose feet generally so much interferes with each other, may advance the hind foot a 
little more rapidly, or raise the fore one a little more slowly, so that the blow may fall 
on the heel of the shoe, and loosen or displace it ; or the tu'o shoes may be locked 
together, and the animal may be thrown; or the contusion may be received even 
higher, and on the tendons of the leg, and considerable swelling and lameness will 
fofiow. 

If the animal is young, the action of the horse may be materially improved ; othe^ 
wise nothing can be done, except to keep the toe of the hind foot as short and » 
round as it can safely be, and to bevel off* and round the toe of tlie shoe, like that 
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which has been worn by a stumbler for a fortnight, and, perhaps, a little to lower the 
heel of the fore foot. 

A blow receiyed on the heel of the fore foot in this manner, has not unfrequently, 
and especially if neglected, been followed by (^uittor.* 

The heel most frequently suffers in overreachmg, although the pastern is sometimes 
injured. It usually, or almost always, occurs in fast paces on deep ground. The 
injury is inflicted by the edge of the inner part of the shoe. The remedy is the cut- 
ting away the edge of the shoe. An account of the most successful treatment of 
orerreach has been given in page 312. 

PAWING. 

Some hot and irritable horses are restless even in the stable, and paw frequently 
and violently. Their litter is destroyed, the floor of the stable broken up, the shoes 
worn out, the feet bruised, and the legs sometimes sprained. If this habit does not 
exist to any great extent, yet the stable never looks well. Shackles are the only 
remedy, wiUi a chain sufficiently long to enable the horse to shift his posture, or move 
in his stall ; but these must be taken off* at night, otherwise the animal will seldom 
lie down. Except, however, the horse possesses peculiar value, it will be better to 
dispose of him at once, than to submit to the danger and inconvenience that he may 
occasion. 

QUIDDING. 

A horse will sometimes partly chew his hay, and suffer it to drop from his mouth. 
If this does not proceed from irregular teeth, which it will be the business of the vete- 
rinary surgeon to raso down, it will be found to be connected with sore-throat, and 
then the horse will extiibit some other symptom of indisposition, and particularly, the 
swallowing of water will be accompanied by a peculiar gulping effort. In this case, 
the disease (catarrh, with sore-throat) must be attacked, and the quidding will cease. 

ROLLING. 

This is a very pleasant and perfectly safe amusement for a horse at grass, but can- 
not be indulged in the stable without the chance of his being dangerously entangled 
with the coUar rein, and being cast. Yet, although the horse is cast, and bruised, 
and half-strangled, he will roll again on the following night, and continue to do so as 
long as he lives. The only remedy is not a very pleasant one to the horse, nor 
always quite safe ; yet it must be had recourse to, if the habit of rolling is inveterate. 
** The horse,*' says Mr. CasUey, ** should be tied with lenffth enough of collar to lie 
down, but not to allow of his head resting on the ground ; because, in order to roll 
over, a horse is obliged to place his head quite down upon the ground.'' 



f» 



SHYING. 

We have briefly treated of the cause of this vice at page 91, and observed that 
while it is often the result of cowardice, or playfulnesSf- or want of work, it is at 



* Mr. Simpson relates an interesting though unfortunate case of this interference, after the 
operation of neurotomv : — " An old but splendid horse had been ssdly lame in the off* fore- 
not during some months. Many plans of treatment were adopted, without the desired eflbct : 
and at length it was determined to have recourse to neurotomy. A portion of the metacarpal 
nerve was excised on both sides, just above the fetlock. Three weeks afterwards, the horse 
being quite free from lameness, he was put into harness, and driven about twelve miles. He 
appeared to go very well, but, on arriving at his journey's end, it wss found that the off hind- 
foot was covered with blood, and the heels of the nenrotomised foot were dreadfully bniiied 
and cut, from repeated blows from the corresponding foot behind. In order to remedy this, 
the toe of the hind- foot was ordered to be shortened as much ss possible. 

" Four days afterwards, he was driven ssain with the same contusions, but did not appear 
to feel The sbffhtest psin, either when the blows were inflicted, or when he was ezammed sgam 
some days sfierwaros. . 

'* There wss not the same activity in this foot that there had been before the operation, «m1 
it coukl not get out of the way of the hind-foot, a circumstanoe that would haidly have been 
expected, for U ■ the general belief that, although sensanoo is destioyed m the foot, the fooo- 
BMMive powers of the leg sre unimpairsd. This deserves future iaqniry.' — -2V VtUrmtrmm, 
voL viiL p. 943. 
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o^er times the consequence of a defect of sight. It has been remarked, and we 
believe verj truly, that shying is oflener a vice of half or quarter-bred hones, thai 
of those who have in them more of the genuine racing blood. 

In the treatment of shyine, it is of great importance to distinguish between that 
whicfa is the consequence of defective sight, and what results from fear, or newness 
of objects, or mere affectation or skittishness. For the first, the nature of which we 
have explained at page 91, every allowance must be made, and care must be taken 
that the fear of correction is not associated with the imagined existence of some ter- 
rifying object. The severe use of the whip and the spur cannot do good here, and are 
likely to aggravate the vice tenfold. A word half encouraging and half scolding, 
with a gentle pressure of the heel, or a slight touch of the spur, will tell the hone 
tlmt there was nothing to fear, and will give him confidence in his rider on a fntme 
occasion. It should be remembered, however, that although a horae that shies ficoi 
defective sieht may be taught considerable reliance on his rider, he can never have 
the cause of the habit removed. We may artificially strengthen the human sight, 
but that of the horse must be left to itself. 

The shying from skittishness or affectation is quite a different affair, and must be 
conquered : but howt Severity is altogether out of place. If he is forced into con- 
tact with the object by dint of correction, the dread or punishment will afterwards be 
associated wiUi that object, and, on the next occasion, his startings will be more fic^ 
quent and more dangerous. The way to cure him is to eo on, turning as littk ss 
possible out of the road, giving a harsh word or tMo, and a gentle touch with the 
spur, and then taking no more notice of the matter. After a few times, whatever 
may have been the object which he chose to select as the pretended cause of aifiigfat, 
he will pass it almost without notice. 

In pajge 253, under the head ^* breaking in,** we described how the oolt may be 
cured or the habit of shying from fear or newness of objects ; and, if he then b ae* 
customed as much as possible to the objects among which his services w31 be in- 
quired, he will not possess this annoying vice when he grows to matnrer age. 

Mr. John Laf^Tcnce, in his last work on the Horse, says, " These animals gener- 
ally fix on some particular shying butt : for example, I recollect bavin?, at diffemt 
periods, three hacks, all very powerful ; the one made choice of a wind-mUl for tlie 
object or butt, the other a tilted wagon, and the last a pig led in a string. It so hap- 
pened, however, that I rode the two former when amiss from a violent cold, and they 
then paid no more attention to either wind-mills or tilted wagons than to any other 
objects, convincing nie that their shying wlirn in health and spirits was pure affecta- 
tion; an affectation, however, which may be f;pecdily united with obstinacy and vice. 
Let it be treated with marked displeasure, mingled with gentle, but decided firmneos 
and the habit will be of short endurance."* 

It is now generally admitted by all riding-masters and colt-breakcre, that a great 
deal more is to be effected by lenient than by harsh treatment. Rewards are fooud 
to operate more beneficially than punishments ; and therefore the most scientific and 
practised riding-masters adopt methods based upon the former. The writer of the 
present work remembere a very remarkable instance of the efficacy of this plan, or 
rather of its vast and decided superiority over violence of the worst description. A 



• " We ynW suppose n case — a very common one, an cvery-day one. A man is riding • 
young horse upon the high-road in the country, and meets a sta^c-coacb. What wiib the 
noise, the bustle, the imposing appearance altogether, and the slnsbing of the coarhmaii*t 
whip, the animal at its approach erects its head and crest, pricks his ears, looks affrich-ed. 
and no sooner comes alongside of the machine than he suddenly starts out of the road- His 
rider, annoyed by this, instantly commences a round of casligation with whip, spur, and curb, 
m which he persists until the horse, as well as himself, has lost his temper ; and then one 
whips, spurs, and pulls, and the other Jumps, plunges, frets, and throws up his head, antO 
both, pretty well exhausted by the conflict, stow tranquil again and proceed on their joarney. 
though not for some time afterwards in their former mutual confidence and satisfoctioo. 
Should they in their road, or even on a distant day, meet with another coach, what b die 
consequence ? The horse is not only more alarmed than before, but now, the moment he hm 
started, being conscious of his fault and expecting chastisement, he jumps about in fearfd 
agitation, making plunges to strike into a gallop, and attempting to run awav. So that by 
thb correction, instead of rendering his horse tranquil during the passage of a coach, theiidar 
adds to the evil of shying that of subsequently plunging, aj«d pernaps running away.'*^21t 
Veterinarian, vol. i., p. 96. 
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Tieioiis, thoTOUgfa-bied horse had baffled the efforts of every one into whose hands he 
haul been pat in order to be rendered tractable : at length a foreigner of considerable 
repute among the equestrians of the ** school/' took him to m^e trial of; and in the 
course of a tweWemonth had rendered him so quiet that not only could any person 
ride him with the utmost safety, but, at the same time he was so docile and tractable 
that he could be induced, by certain signs, to lie down and permit his rider to mount 
before he arose again. 

The same forbearance and humanity haye been practised with the same beneficial 
results upon shy horses. With all such nersons as are best able to give counsel in 
cases of shyness, the language is now-a-days, ^* let the horse alone*' — ^^ take no no- 
tice c^ his shyness" — ^* workjiim well and accustom him to the objects he dislikeSy 
and in time he will of himself leave off* his trick of shying." 

This is good advice ; but, let it not be misinterpreted. Let it not be understood to 
mean that the animal is to receive any encouragement to shy ; for by no other expres- 
sion can be characterised that erroneous and foolish practice of patting the horse, or 
** making much of him," either just before or during the time he evinces shyness. 
The former is bad, because it draws the attention of the animsd to the object he 
dreads ; the latter is worse, because it fills him with the impression either that the 
object itself is really terrific, or that he has acted right in shying at it, and ought to 
do so again. 

Wheiher we are approaching the frightful object, or the horse is actually shjring, 
^ we should let him alone" — ** we should take no notice whatever of him'^— neither 
letting him perceive that we are aware that we are advancing towards anything he 
dislikes ; nor do more with him, while in the act of shying, ^an is necessary for 
due restraint with a steady hand upon the rein. We may depend upon it, that 
battling on our part will only serve to augment affright and arouse resistance on 
his, and that the most judicious course we can pursue is to persevere in mild forbear- 
ant usage. 

Skying on coming out of the tiabh is a habit that can rarely or never be cured. It 
proceeds from the remembrance of some ill-usage or hurt which the animal has re- 
ceived in the act of proceeding from the stable, such as striking his head against a 
low doorway, or entangling the harness. Coercion will but associate greater fear 
and more determined resistance with the old recollection. Mr. Castley gives an 
interesting anecdote, which tends to prove that while severity will be worse than 
useless, even kind treatment will not always break a confirmed habit. ** I remember 
a very fine grey mare that had got into this habit, and never could be persuaded to 
go through a doorway without taking an immense jump. To avoid this, the servants 
used to back her in and out the stable ; but the mare happening to meet with a se- 
vere injury of the spine, was no longer able to back ; and Uien I have seen the poor 
creature, when brought to the door, endeavouring to balance herself, with a stagger- 
ing motion, upon her half-paralysed hind extremities, as if making preparation and 
summoning up resolution for some great effort ; and then, when urgeo, she would 
plunge headlong forward with such violence of exertion, as often to lose her feet, and 
tumble down, altogether most pitiable to be seen. This I merely mention," he 
continues, ** as one proof how inveterate the habits of horses are. They are evils, 
let it always be remembered, more easy to prevent than to cure." 

When the cure, however, is early attempted, it may be so for overcome that it will 
be unattended wiUi danger or difficulty. The horse should be bridled when led out 
or in. He should be held short and tight by the head that he may feel he has not 
liberty to make a leap, and this of itself is onen sufficient to restrain him. Punish- 
ment, or a threat of punishment, will be highly improper. It is only timid or high- 
spirited horses that acquire this habit, ana rough ufl«ge invariably increases their 
agitation and terror. Some may be led out quite at leisure when blindfolded ; others 
men they have the harness bridle on ; some will best take their own way, and a few 
may be ridden through the doorway that cannot be led. By quietness and kindness, 
however, the horse will be most easily and quickly subdued. 

SLIPPING THE COLLAR. 

Hiis is a trick at which many horses are so clever that scarcely a night passes 
without their getting loose. It is a very serious h^it, for it enables the horse some- 
timet to gorge himself with food, to the inmunent danger of staggers ; or it tzpotes 
31« 
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him, as he wanders about, to be kicked and injuied by the other horses, while his 
lestlessness will often keep the whole team awake. If the web of the halter, bang 
iist accurately fitted to his neck, is suffered to slip only one way, or a strap is attaehM 
to ihe halter and buckled round the neck, but not sufficiently tight to be of seiioiis 
inoonTenience, the power of slipping the collar will be taken away. 

TRIPPING. 

He must be a skilful practitioner or a mere pretender who promises to lemedT this 
habit. If it arises from a heaTy forehand, and the fore legs being too much UDMrdie 
horse, no one can alter the natural frame of the animal : if it proceeds from tendoMSB 
of the foot, grogginess, or old lameness, these ailments are seldom cured. Also, if it 
is to be traced to habitual carelessness and idleness, no whipping will rouse the dnns. 
A known stumbler should never be ridden, or driven by any one who values his safety 
or his life. A tight hand or a strong-bearing rein are precautions that should not bs 
neglected, although they are eenerafly of litde avail ; tor the inveterate stumbler will 
raiely be able to save himself, and this tight rein may sooner and farther procipitats 
the nder. If, after a trip, the horse suddenly starts forward, and endeavours to bntk 
into a sharp trot or canter, the rider or driver may be assured that others before hioi 
have fruitlessly endeavoured to remedy the nuisance. 

If the stumbler has the foot kept as short and the toe pared as close as safety will 
permit, and the shoe is rounded at the toe, or has that shape given to it wludi it 
naturally acquires in a fortnight from the peculiar action of such a hoise, the animal 
may not stumble quite so much ; or if the disease which produced the habit can be 
alleviated, some trifling good mav be done, but in almost every case a stumblershooM 
be got rid of^ or put to slow and heavy work. If the latter alternative is adooled, be 
may trip as much as he pleases, for the weight of the load and the motion of the oAer 
hovses will keep him npon his legs. 

WEAVING. 

This consists in a motion of the head, neck, and body, from side to sid^ like dn 
shuttle of a weaver passing through the web, and hence the name which is nven to 
this peculiar and incessant and unpleasant action. It indicates an impatient, irritable 
temper, and adiBlike to the confinement of the stable. A horse that is thus incessantly 
on tne fret will seldom carry flesh, or be safe to ride or drive. There is no cure for 
it, but the close tyina-up of the animal, or at least allowing him but one loose rein, 
except at feeding-time. 



CHAPTER XX. 
THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE HORSE. 

This is a most important part of our subject, even as it regards the farmer, althoagb 
there are comparatively few glaring errors in the treatment of the agricultural horse : 
but it comes more especially home to the gentleman, who is too of^n and too impli- 
citly under the guidance of an idle, and ignorant, and designing groom. 

We will arrange the most important points of general management under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

AIR. 

The breathing of pure air is necessary to the existence and the health of man and 
beast. It is comparatively lately that this has been admitted even in the manage 
ment of our best stables, TTiey have been close, and hot, and foul, instead of airy, 
and cool, and wholesome. The effect of several horses being shut up in the same 
stable is completely to empoison the air ; and yet, even in the present day, there are 
too many who carefully close every aperture by which a breath of fiesh air can b? 
possibility gain admission. In effecting this, even the key-hole and the threshold are 
not forgotten. What, of necessity, must be the consequence of thisi Why ! if oat 
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thought is bestowed on the new and dangerous character that the air is assoming, it 
will be too evident that sore throat, and swelled legs, and bad ejes, and inflanied 
lanffSy and mange, and grease, and glanders, will scaroelj ever be long out of that 
ftajfle. 

Lei this be considered in another point of view. The horse stands twenty or two- 
and-twenty hours in this unnatural vapour bath, and then he is suddenly stripped of 
ill his clothing, he is led into the open air, and there he is kept a couple of hours or 
more in a temperature fifteen or twenty degrees below that of the stable. Putting the 
inhumanity tft this out of the question, must not the animal thus unnaturally and 
absurdly treated be subjected to rheumatism, catarrh, and various other complaints 1 
Does he not oflen stand, hour afler hour, in the road or the street, while his owner is 
wanning himself within, and this perhaps after every pore has been opened by a 
brashing gallop, and his susceptibility to the painful ana Uie injurious influence of 
eold has ^n excited to the utmost? 

It is not so generally known, as it ought to be, that the retuni to a hot stable is 

Soite as dangerous as the change from a heated atmosphere to a cold and biting air. 
lany a horse that has travelled without harm over a bleak countir, has been suddenly 
seised with inflammaUon and fever when he has, immediately at the end of his 
journey, been surrounded with heated and foul air. It is the sudden change of tem- 
perature, whether from heat to cold, or from cold to heat, that does the miwshief, and 
yeariy destroys thousands of horses. 

Mr. Clarke of Edinburgh was the first who advocated the use of well-%entilated 
stables* After him Professor Coleman established them in the quarters of the cavalry 
tR)ops, and there cannot be a doubt that he saved the government many thousand 
pounds every year. His system of ventilation, however, like many otfaier salnlaiy 
umovmtions, was at first strongly resisted. Much evil was predicted ; but after a 
time, diseases that used to dismount whole troops, almost entirely disappeared firom 
the army. 

The stable should be as large, compared with the number of horses that it is destiiied 
to contain, as circumstances will allow. A stable for six horses should not be less 
than forty feet in length, and thirteen or fourteen feet wide. If there is no loft above* 
the inside of the roof should always be plastered, in order to prevent direct currents 
of air and occasional droppings from broken tiles. The heated and foul air should 
escape, and cool and pure air he admitted, by elevation of the central tiles ; or by larffe 
tabes carried through the roof, with caps a little above them, to prevent the beating la 
of the rain; or by gratings placed high up in the walls. These latter apertures 
should be as far above the horses as they can conveniently be placed, by which means 
all injurious draught will be prevented. 

If there is a loft above the stable, the ceiling should be plastered, in order to prevent 
the foul air from penetrating to the hay above, and injuring both ito taste and its 
wholesomeness ; and no openings should be allowed above we racks, through which 
the hay may be thrown into them ; for they will permit the foul air to ascend to the 
provender, and also in the act of filling the rack, and while the horse is eagerijr g^ing 
upward for his food, a grass seed may fall into the eye, and produce considerable 
imflammation. At oUier times, when the careless groom has left open the trap-door, 
a stream of cold air beate down on the head of the horse. 

The stable with a loft over it should never be less than twelve feet high, and proper 
ventilation should be secured either by tubes carried through the loft to the roof^ or by 
gratings close to the ceiling. TThese gratings or openings should be enlarged or coin 
tracted by means of a covering or shutter, so that durinj^ spring, summer, and autumn,, 
tlie stable may possess nearly the same temperature with the open air, and in winter 
a temperatore or not more than ten degrees above that of the external atmosphere. 

A hot stable has, in the mind of the groom, been long connected with a glossy 
eoat. The latter, it is thought, cannot be obteined without the former. 

To this we should reply, that in winter a thin, glossy coat is not desirable. Nature 
gives to every animal a warmer clothing when the cold weather approaches. The 
horse the agricultural horee especially — acquires a thicker and a lengthened coat, in 
order to defend him from the snrronncfing cold. Man puts on an additional and a 
warmer covering, and his comfort is increased and his health preserved by it Ha 
who knows anyUiins of tha farroer*s horse, or cares about his enjoyment, will not 
objaet to a coat a little longer and a little rooghened when the wintry wind bftowa 
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bLak. The coat, however, needs not to be so lonff as to be unsightly ; and wann 
clothing, even in a cool stable, wiU, with plenty of honest grooming, keep the hair 
sufficiently smooth and glossy to satisfy the most fiistidioos. The overheated air of 
a close stable saves much of this grooming, and therefore the idle attendant nnscni- 
paloosly sacrifices the hralth and safety of the horse. When we have presently to 
treat of the hair and skin of the horse, this will be placed in a somewhat diffimt 
point of view. 

If the stable is close, the air will not only be hot, hot foul. The breathing of every 
animal contaminates it ; and when, in the coarse of the niefat, vnth eveiy apertnie 
stopped, it passes affain and again through the lungs, the blood cannot undergo its 
proper and nealUiy change; d£i»tion wiU not be so perfectly performed, and ul die 
ninctions of life are injured. Let the owner of a valuable horse think of his passioff 
twenty or twenty-two out of the twenty-four hours in this debilitating atmosphere! 
Nature does wonders in enabling every animal to accommodate itself to the situation 
in which it is placed, and the horse that lives in the stable-oven suffers less from it 
than would scarcely be conceived possible; but he does not, and cannot, possess 
thepower and the hardihood which ne would acquire under other circumstances. 

liie air of the improperly close and heated stable is still farther contaminated by 
the urine and dung, which rapidly ferment there, and give out stimulating and un- 
wholesome vapours. When a person first enters an ill-managed stable, and espedally 
early in the morning, he is annoyed, not only by the heat of the confined air, but 1^ 
a pungent smell, resembling hartshorn ; and can he be surprised at the inflammation 
oithe eyes, and the chronic cough, and the disease of the lun^ bv which the ammal, 
who has been all night shut up in this vitiated atmosphere, is onm attacked; or U 
glanders and farcy should occasionally break out in such stables 1 It has been aBe8^ 
tained by chemicad experiment that the urine of the horse contains in it an ezceedinriy 
large quantity of hartshorn ; and not only so, but that, influenced by the beat of t 
crowded stable, and possibly by other decompositions that are going forward at flie 
same time, this ammoniacal vapour begins to be rapidly given out almost immedtatrij 
afWr the urine is voided. 

When disease begins to appear among the inhabitants of these ill-ventilated plaecs, 
is it wonderful that it should rapidly spread among them, and that the plague-spot 
should be, as it were, placed on the door of such a stable t When distemper appeals 
in spring or in autumn, it is in very many cases to be traced to such a pest-house. It 
is peculiarly fatal there. The horses belonging to a small establishment, and ration- 
ally treated, have it coniparatively seldom, or have it lightly ; but among the inmates 
of a crowded stable it is sure to display itself, and there it is most fatal. The experi- 
ence of every veterinary surgeon, and of every large proprietor of horses, will corro- 
borate this statement. Agriculturists should bring to their stables the common sense 
which directs them in the usual concerns of life, and should begin, when their plea- 
sures and their property are so much at stake, to assume that authority and to enforce 
that obedience, to the lack of which is to be attributed the greater part of bad stable- 
management and horse-disease. Of nothing are we more certain than that the majority 
of the maladies of the horse, and those of the worst and most fatal character, are 
directly or indirectly to be attributed to a deficient supply of air, cruel exaction of 
work, and insufficient or bad fare. Each of these evils is to be dreaded^-each is, in 
a manner, watching for its prey ; and when they are combined, more than half of the 
inmates of the stable are often swept away. 

Every stable should possess within itself a certain degree of ventilation. The cost 
of this would be trifling, and its saving in the preservation of valuable animals may 
be immense. The apertures need not be large, and the whole may be so contrived 
that no direct current of air shall fall on the horse. 

A gentleraan^s stable should never be without a thermometer. The temperature 
should seldom exceed 70° in the summer, or sink below 4(P or 5(P in the winter. 

LITTER. 

Having spoken of the vapour of hartshorn, which is so rapidly and so plentifully 
iriven out from the urine of a horse in a heated stable, we next take into consideration 
the subject of litter. The first caution is frequently to remove it The early 
extrication of gas shows the rapid putrefaction of the urine; and the consequence of 
which will be the rapid putrefaction of tlie litter that has been moistened by it 
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Ererything hastening to decompoeition should be carefully remoTed where life and 
hMlth are to be preserved. The litter that has been much wetted or at all softened 
by the urine, ana is beginning to decay, should be swept away every morning; the 
greater part of the remainder may then be piled under the manner ; a little being lefl 
to prevent the painful and injurious pressure of the feet on the hard pavement during 
the day. The soiled and macerated portion of that which was left should be removed 
at night. In the better kind of stables, however, the stalls should be completely 
emptied every morning. 

No heap of fermenting dung should be suffered to remain during the day in the 
comer or in any part of the stable. With regard to this, the directions of the matter 
should be peremptory. 

The stable should be so contrived that the urine shall quickly run off, and the 
offensive and injurious vapour from the decomposing fluid and the litter will thus be 
materially lessened : if, however, the urine is carri^ away by means of a gutter run- 
ning along the stable, the floor of the stalls must slant towards that gutter, and the 
decuVity must not be so great as to strain the back sinews, and become an occasional* 
although unsuspected, cause of lameness. Mr. R. Lawrence well observes, that, 
** if the reader will stand for a few minutes with his toes higher than his heels, the 
pain he will feel in the calves of his legs will soon convince him of the truth of this 
remark. Hence, when a horse is not eating, he always endeavours to find his level, 
either by standing across the stall or else as far back as his halter will permit, so thai 
his hind-legs may meet the ascent of the other side of the channel.** 

This inclination of the stall is also a frequent cause of contraction of the heels of 
the foot, by throwing too great a proportion of the weight upon the toe and removing 
that prsssare on the heels which tends most to keep them open. Care, therefore, 
mist be taken that the slanting of the floor of the stalls shall be no more than is suf- 
ficient to drain off the urine with tolerable rapidity. Stalls of this kind certainly do 
bett for mares ; bat for horses we much prefer those with a grating in the centre, and 
a slight inclination of the floor on every side towards the middle. A short branch 
may communicate with a larger drain, by means of which the urine may be carried 
off to a reservoir outside the stable. Traps are now contrived, and may be procured 
at little expense, by means of which neither any offensive smell nor current of air 
can pass through the grating. 

The farmer should not lose any of the urine. It is from the dung of the horse that 
be derives a principal and most valuable part of his manure. It is that which earliest 
Idles on the process of putrefaction, and forms one of the strongest and most durable 
drsesinss. That which is most of all concerned with the rapidity and the perfection 
of the decomposition is the urine. 

Humanity and interest, as well as the appearance of the stable, should induce the 
jpioprietor of the horse to place a moderate quantity of litter under him during the 
day. The farmer who wants to convert every otherwise useless substance into ma- 
■Oie, will have additional reason for adopting this practice : especially as he does not 
eonfine himself to that to which in towns ami in gentlemen*s stables custom seems 
to have limited the bed of the horse. Pea and bean-haum, and potato-tops, and 
heath, occupy in the stable of the farmer, during a part of the year, the place of 
wheaten and oaten straw. It should, however, be remembered, that these substances 
are disposed more easily to ferment and putrefy than straw, and therefore should be 
more carefully examined and of^ner removed. It is the faulty custom of some farm- 
ers to let the bed accumulate until it reaches almost to the horse^s belly, and the bot^ 
lorn of it is a mass of dung. If there were not often many a hole and cranny through 
which the wind can enter and disperse the foul air, the liealth of the aniinal woiud 
■Mterially suffer. 

LIGHT. 




wlMn the weather becomes eold. When the horae U in the stable only during a few 
koOTS in the day, this is not of so much ooneeqoence, nor of so much, probably, with 
K^pud to bones of slow work; but to earriage-horses and hackneys, so nr, at leut, 

9w 
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88 the eyes are concernedy a daik stable is little less injurious than a foul and heated 
one. In order to illustrate this, reference may be made to the unpleasant feelinj^;, and 
the utter impossibility of seeing distinctly, when a man suddoily emerges from a 
dark place into the full blase of day. The sensation of minted pain and giddiness 
is not soon forgotten ; and some minutes pass before the eye can accommodate itsdf 
to the increased light. If this were to happen every day, or several times in the day, 
the sight would be irreparably injured, or possibly blindness would ensue. Can we 
wonder, then, that the horse, taken from a dark stable into a glare of light, feeUng, 
probably, as we should do under similar circumstances, and unable for a oonsideiabie 
time to see anything around him distinctly, should become a starter, or that the fre- 
quently repeated violent effect of sudden ught should induce inflammation of the eye 
so intense as to terminate in blindness ? nRiere is, indeed, no doubt that horses kept 
in dark stables are frequently notorious starters, and that abominable habit has been 
properly traced to this cause. 

If armere know, and should profit by the knowledge, that the darkness of the stable 
is not unfrequently a cover for great uncleanliness. A glazed window, with leaden 
divisions between the small panes, would not cost much, and would admit a degree 
of light somewhat more approaching to that of day, and at the same time would ren- 
der me concealment of gross inattention and want of cleanliness impossible. 

If plenty of light is admitted, the walls of the stable, and especially that portion 
of them which is before the horse^s head, must not be of too glaring a ccdoor. fhd 
constant reflection from a white wall, and especially if the sun shines into the stable, 
will be as injurious to the eye as the sudden changes from darkness to light. Tht 
perpetual slight excess of stimulus will do as much mischief as the occaaioBal btt 
more violent one when the animal is taken from a kind of twilight to the blsw of 
daj. The colour of the stable, therefore, should depend on tro quantity cf light. 
Inhere much can be admitted, the walls should be of a grey hue. iVliere daft- 
ness would otherwise prevail, frequent whitewashing may in some degree diaripste 
the gloom. 

For another reason, it will be evident that the stable should not possess too siaiiaf 
a light : it is* the resting-place of the horse. The work of the farmer^s horse, indeed^ 
is confined principally to the day. The hour of exertion having passed, the animal 
returns to his stable to feed and to repose, and the latter is as necessary as the fonner, 
in order to prepare him for renewed work. Something approaching to the dimnew 
of twilight is requisite to induce the animal to compose himself to sleep. This half- 
light more particularly suits horses of heavy work, and who draw almost as much by 
the weight of carcass which they can throw into the collar, as by the degree of mus- 
cular energy of which they are capable. In the quietness of a dimly-lighted stable, 
they obtain repose, and accumulate flesh and fat. Dealers are perfectly aware of this. 
They have their darkened stables, in which the young horse, with little or no exercise, 
and fed upon mashes and ground com, is made up for sale. The round and plump 
appearance, however, which may delude the unwary, soon vanishes with altered 
treatment, and the animal is found to be unfit for hard work, and predisposed to many 
an inflammatory disease. The circumstances, then, under which a staole somewhtt 
darkened may be allowed, will be easily determined by the owner of the horse; but, 
as a general rule, dark stables are unfriendly to cleanliness, and the frequent cause of 
the vice of starting, and of the most serious diseases of the eyes. 

GROOMING. 

Of this, much need not be said to the agriculturist, since custom, and apparently 
without ill effect, has allotted so little of the comb and brush to the farmer^ horse. 
The animal that is worked all day, and turned out at night, requires little more to be 
done to him than to have the dirt brushed off* his limbs. Regular grooming, by ren- 
dering his skin more sensible to the alteration of temperature, and the inclemency of 
the weather, would be prejudicial. The horee that is altogether turned out, needs no 
grooming. The dandnff, or scurf, which accumulates at the roots of the hair, is a 
provision of nature to defend him from the wind and the cold. 

It is to the stabled horse, highly fed, and little or irregularly woiked, that grooming 
is of so much consequence. Good rubbing with the brush, or the currycoim>, opens 
the pores of the skin, circulates the blood to the extremities of the body, produces 
free and healthy perapiration, and stands in the room of exercise. No hone will 
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eiiry a fine coat without either nnnatural heat or dreeaing. They both effect the same 
pmpoae; they both increase the inaensible perspiration : but the first does it at the 
espense of health and strength, while the second, at the same time that it produces a 
flow on the skin, and a determination of blood to it, rouses all the enragies of the 
name. It would be well for the proprietor of the horse if he were to insist -« and to 
see that his orders are really obeyed--that the fine coat in which he and his groom so 
much delight, is produced by honest rubbing, and not by a heated stable i^ thick 
clothing, and moat of all, not by stimulating or injurious spices. The horse should 
ba regularly dressed every day, in addition to the grooming that is necessary after 
work. 

When the weather will permit the horse to be taken out, he should never be groomed 
is iSbe stable, unless he is an animal of peculiar value, or placed for a time wadet pecu- 
liv dicumstances. Without dwelling on the want of cleanliness, when the scurf and 
doit that are brushed from the horse lodge in hb manger, and mingle with his food, 
eiperienoe teaches, that if the cold is not too great, the animal is braced and inviffo- 
imlM to a degree that cannot be attained in the stable, from being dressed in ttip 
open air. There is no necessity, however, for half the punishment which many a 
groom inflicts upon the horse in the act of dressing; and particularly on one whose 
akin is thin and sensible. The curry-comb should at all times be lightly applied. 
With many horses, its use may be almost dispensed with ; and even the brush needs 
noi to be so hard, nor the points of the bristles so irregular, as they often are. A 
ooll bm^ with a little more weight of the hand, will be equally effectual, and a great 
doal more pleasant to the horse. A hair-cloth, while it will seldom irritate and tease, 
wfll be almost sufficient with horses that have a ^n skin, ^nd that have not been 
aegieeted. AfWr all, it is no slight task to dress a horse as it ought to be done. It 
oeeopiei no little time, and demiuids considerable patience, as well as dexterity. It 
wiU oe leadOv ascertained whether a horse has been well dressed by rubbing him 
witfi one of me finsers. A greasy stain will detect the idleness of the groom. 
When, however, the horse is changing his coat, both the curry-comb and the brush 
liKNdd be used as lightly as possible. 

Whoever would to convinced of the benefit of friction to the horse^s skin, and to 
fkfB hone senmlly, needs only to observe the effects produced by well hand-rubbing 
fkfB legs of a tired horse. While every enlargement subsides, and the painful stiffiMs 
disappears, and the legs attain their naturu warmth, and become fine, the animal is 
•viMitly and rapidly reviving ; he attacks his food with appetite, and then quietly 
lias down to rest. 

EXERCISE. 

Our observations on this important branch of stable-management must have only a 
alight reference to the agricultural horse. His work is usually regular, and not 
emanatinj^. He is neither predisposed to disease by idleness, nor worn out by exces- 
sive e^tertaon. He, like his master, has enough to do to keep him in health, and not 
enough to distress or injure him : on the contrary, the regularity of his work prolongs 
life to an extent rarely witnessed in the stable of the gentleman. Our remarks on 
exercise, then, must have a general bearing, or have principal reference to those per- 
sons who are in the middle stations of life, and who contrive to keep a horse for buai- 
ness or pleasure, but cannot afford to maintain a servant for the express purpose of 
looking after it The first rule we would lay down is, that every horse should have 
daily exercise. The animal that, with the usual stable feeding, stands idle for three 
or four days, as is the case in many establishments, must suffer. He is predisposed 
to fever, or to grease, or, most of all, to diseases of the foot; and if, after three or four 
da3rs of inactivity, he is ridden far and fiist, he is almost sure to have inflammation 
of the lungs or of the feet. 

A gentleman or tradesman's horse suffers a great deal more from idleness than he 
doea from work. A stable-fed horse should have two hours* exercise every day, if he 
is to be kept free from disease. Nothing of extraordinary or even of ordtnar]r labour 
can be effected on the road or in the field, without sufficient and regular exercise. It 
is this alone which can give energy to the system, or develope me powers of any 



How, then, is this exercise to be given! As much as possible b^, or under the 
snptrintendence of, the owner. The exercise given by the groom is rarely to be 
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dmaded upon. It \a inefficient or it is extreme. It is in many cases both irregnhr 
and injurious. It is dependent upon the caprice of him who is performing a tuk, 
and who will render that task subservient to his own pleasure or purpose. 

In training the hunter and the race-horse, re^lar exercise is the most important of 
all considerations, however it may be forgotten m the usual management of the stable. 
The exercised horse will discharge his task, and sometimes a serere one, with ease 
and pleasure ; while the idle and neglected one will be fatigued ere half his labour is 
accomplished, and, if he is pushed a little too far, dangerous inflammation will ensoe. 
How often, nevertheless, does it happen, that the horse which has stood inactive in 
the stable Uiree or four days, is ridden or driven thirty or forty miles in tho course of 
a single day ! This rest is often purposely given to prepare for extra-exertioii }— to 
lay in a stock of strength for the performance of the task required of him : and Amd 
the owner is surprised and dissatisfied if the animal is fairly knocked ujs or poasibty 
becomes seriously ill. Nothing is so common and so preposterous, as ror a persas to 
buy a horse from a dealer's stable, where he has been idly fattening for sale tbrmaBy 
m day, and immediately to give him a long run after the hounds, and then to complain 
bitterly, and think that he has been imposed upon, if the animal is exhausted before 
the end of the chase, or is compelled to be led home suffering from violent inflamma- 
tion. Regular and gradually increasing exercise would have made the same hovst 
appear a treasure to his owner. 

Exercise should be somewhat proportioned to the age of the horse. A young koise 
requires more than an old one. Nature has given to young animals of every kind a 
disposition to activity ; but the exercise must not be violent. A great deal dependi 
upon the manner in which it is given. To preserve the temper, and to proneli 
health, it should be moderate, at least at the beginning and the termination. Tka 
rapid trot, or even the gallop, may be resorted to in the middle of the ezereiie, bit 
the horse should be brought in cool. If the owner would seldom intmat his hone to 
boys, and would insist on the exercise being taken witliin sight, or in the neighlMW^ 
hood of his residence, many an accident and irreparable injury would be avoided, h 
ijiould be the owner's pleasure, and it is his interest, personally to attend to ail thsM 
things. He manages every other part of his concerns, and he may depend on it that 
he suffers when he neglects, or is in a manner excluded from, his stables. 

FOOD. 

The system of mangcr-foeding is becoming general among farmers. There are few 
horses that do not habitually waste a portion of their hay ; and by some the greater 
part is pulled down and trampled under foot, in order first to cull the sweetest and 
best locks, and which could not be done while the hay was enclosed in the rack. A 
pood feeder will afterwards pick up much of that which was thrown down ; but some 
of it must be soiled and rendered disgusting, and, in many cases, one-third of this 
division of their food is wasted. Some of the oats and beans are imperfectly chewed 
by all horses, and scarcely at all by hungry and greedy ones. The appearance of the 
dung will sufficiently evince this. 

Trie observation of this induc-ed the adoption of manger-feeding, or of mixing a 
portion of chaff with Uie com and beans. By this means the animal is compelled to 
chew his food ; he cannot, to any great degree, waste the straw or hay ; the chaff is 
too hard and too sharp to be swallowed without considerable mastication, and, while 
he is forced to grind that down, the oats and beans are ground with it, and yield more 
nourishment; the stomach is more slowly filled, and therefore acts better on its con- 
tents, and is not so likely to be overloaded ; and the increased quantity of saliva 
thrown out in the lengthened maceration of the food, softens it, and makes it more fit 
for digestion. 

Professor Stewart very properly remarks that " many horses swallow their com in 
great haste, and when much is eaten, that habit is exceedingly dangerous. The sto- 
mach is filled — it is overloaded before it has time to make preparation for actinjr on 
its contents — the food ferments, and painful or dangerous colic ensues. By adding 
chaff to his com, the horse must take more time to eat it, and time is given for the 
commencement of digestion, before fermentation can occur. In this ifray chaff is veiy 
useful, especially after long fasts."* 



• Stewart's Stable (Economy, p. 225. 
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If, when considerable provender was wasted, the horse maintained his condition, 
and was able to do his work, it was evident that mnch might be saved to the farmer, 
when he adopted a system by which the horse ate all that was set before him ; and 
by degrrees it was found out that, even food somewhat less nutritious, but a sreat deal 
cheaper, and which the horse either would not eat, or would not properly gnnd down 
in its natural state, might be added, while the animal would be in quite as good plight, 
and always ready for work. 

Chaff may be composed of equal quantities of clover or meadow hay, and wheaten, 
otten, or barley straw, cut into pieces of a quarter or half an inch in length, and 
mingled well together ; the allowance of oats or beans is afterwards added, and mixed 
widi the chaff. Many farmers very properly bruise the oats or beans. The whole 
oat is apt to slip out of the chaff and be lost ; but when it is bruised, and especially 
if the cnaff is a little wetted, it will not readily separate ; or, should a portion of it 
escape the gprinders, it will be partly prepared for digestion by the act of bruising. 
Tbe prejudice against bruising the oats is, so far as the farmer^s horse, and the wagon 
horse, and every horse of slow draught, are concerned, altogether unfounded. The 
qotntity of straw in the cliaff will always counteract any supposed purgative quality 
in the bruised oats. Horses of quicker draught, except they are naturally disposed to 
Bcoor, will thrive better with bruised than with whole oats ; for a greater quantity of 
nntriment will be extracted from the food, and it will always be easy to apportion the 
qnantitj of straw or beans to the effect of the mixture on the bowels of the horse. 
ilie pnncipal alteration that should be made in the horse of harder and more rapid 
work, such as the post-horse, and the stage-coach horse, is to increase the quantity 
of hay, and diministi that of straw. Two trusses of hay may be cut with one of 



Some gentlemen, in defiance of the prejudice and opposition of the coachman or the 
groom, have introduced this mode of teeding into the stables of their carriage-horses 
and hackneys, and with manifest advantage. Tliere has been no loss of coiraition or 
power, and considerable saving of provender. This system is not, however, calculated 
ror the hunter or the race-horse. Their food must fie in smaller bulk, in order that 
the action of the lungs may not be impeded by the distension of the stomach ; jet 
many hunters have gone well over the field who have been manger-fed, the proportion 
of com, however, being materially increased. 

For the agricultural and cart horse, eight pounds of oats and two of beans should 
be added to every twenty pounds of chaff. Thirty-four or thirty-six pounds of tlie 
mixture will be sufficient for any moderate-sized horse, with fair, or even hard work. 
The dray and wagon horse may require forty pounds. Hay in the rack at night is, in 
this case, supposed to be omitted altogether. The rack, however, may remain, as 
occasionally useful for the sick horse, or to contain tares or other green meat. 

Horses are very fond of this provender. The majority of them, ailer having been 
accustomed to it, will leave the best oats given to them alone, for the sake of the 
mingled chaff and corn. We would, however, caution the fanner not to set apart too 
mucn damaged hay for the manufacture of the chaff. The horse may be thus induced 
lo eat that which he would otherwise refuse ; but if the nourishing property of the 
hay has been impaired, or it has acquired an injurious principle, the animal wUl either 
loee condition, or become diseased. Much more injury is done by eating damaged 
hay or musty oats than is generally imagined. There will be sufficient saving in the 
diminished cost of the provender by the introduction of the straw, and the improved 
condition of the horse, without poisoning him with the refuse of the farm. For old 
horses, and for those with defective teeth, chaff is peculiarly useful, and for them the 
grain should be broken down as well as the fodder. 

While the mixture of chaff with the com prevents it from being too rapidly de- 
voured and a portion of it swallowed whole, and therefore. the stomach is not too 
loaded with that on which, as containing the most nutriment, its chief digestive power 
shoold be exerted, yet, on the whole, a great deal of time is gained by Uiis mode of 
feeding, and more is left for rest. When a horse comes in wearied at the close of 
the day, it occupies, after he has eaten his corn, two or three hours to clear his rack. 
On the system of manner-feeding, the chaff being already cut into small pieces, and 
the beans and oats bruised, he is able fully to satisfy his appetite in an hour and a 
half. Two additional hours are therefore devoted to rest. This is a circumstance 
desfTvingr of much consideration even in the fanner's stable, and of immense conM- 
33 
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qneiioe to the postmaster, the stage-coach proprietory and the owner of erery hard 
worked horse. 

MaDger food will he the usaal support of the fermer^s hoise daring the winter, and 
while at constant or occasioiuil hard work ; bat from the middle of April to the end 
cf July, he may be fed wiUi this mixtore in the day and turned out at night, or he 
may remain out dming every rest-day. A team in constant employ should not, hov- 
erer, be suffered to be out at night after the end of July. 

The fanner should take care that the pasture is thick and good ; and that the dis- 
tance from the yard is not too great, or the fields too large, otherwise a Teij consid- 
erable portion of time will be occupied in catching the horses in the morning. Ht 
will Ukewise haye to take into consideration the sale he would have for his hay, and 
the necessity for sweet and untrodden pasture for his cattle. On the whole, howerer, 
turning out in this way, when circumstances will admit of it, will be found to be 
more beneficial for the horse, and cheaper than soiling in the yard.* 

Hie horse of the inferior fanner is sometimes fed on ha^ or gnss alone, and the 
animal, altfiough he rarely gets a feed of com, maintains hmiself in tolerable condi- 
tion, and does the work that is required of him : but hay and grass alone, howerer 
good in quality, or in whatever quantity aUowed, will not support a hone under hard 
wcffk. Other substances containing a larger proportion of nutriment in a smaller 
compass, have been added. They shall be briefly enumerated, and an estimate form- 
ed of their comparatiye value. 

In almost every part of Great Britain, Oats have been selected as that portion of 
the food which is to afford the principal nourishment. They contain seven hundred 
and forty-three parts out of a thousand of nutritive matter. They should be about or 
somewluit less than a year old, heavy, dry, and sweet. New oats will wei^ ten or 
fifteen per cent, more man old ones ; but the difference consists principally m watery 
matter, which is gradually evaporated. New oats are not so readily ground down 
by the teeth as old ones. They form a more glutinous mass, difiScult to digest, and, 
when eaten in considerable quantities, are apt to occasion colic and even stagveti. 
If Ihey are to be used before they are from three to five months old, they womd be 
materully improved by a little kiln-drying. There is no fear for the horses fitna 
simple drying, if the com was good when it was put into the kiln. The old oat 
forms, when chewed, a smooth and uniform mass, which readily dissolves in the sto- 
mach, and yields the nourishment which it contains. Perhaps some chemical change 
may have been slowly effected in the old oat, disposing it to be more readily assimi- 
lated. Oats should be plump, bright in colour, and free from unpleasant smell or 
taste. The musty smell of wetted or damaged com is produced by a fungus which 
grows upon the seed, and which has an injurious effect on the urinary organs, and 
often on the intestines, producing profuse staling, inflammation of the kidneys, colic, 
and inflammation of the bowels. 

This musty smell is removed by kiln-dryin^ the oat; but care is here requisite that 
too great a degree of heat is not employed, ft should be suflScient to destroy the fun- 

• Professor Stewart thus sums up the comparative advantages of chaff and racked feed- 
ing:— 

" Where thesublemen are careful, waste of fodder is diiXiinished, but not prevented, by 
ieedine from the manger. 

** Where the racks are good, careful stablemen may prevent nearly all waste of fodder with- 
out cutting it. 

" An accurate distribution of the fodder is not a very important object. 

" No horse seems to like his corn the better for being mingled ^^ith chaff. 

" Among half-starved horses chaff-cutting promotes the consumption of damaged fodder. 

" Full-fed horses, rather than eat the mixture of sound with unsound, will reject the whole, 
or eat leas than their work demands. 

'* Chaff is more easily eaten than hay. This is an advantage to old horses and others work- 
ing all day-;— a disadvantage when the horses stand long in the stable. 

•* Chaff insures complete mastication and deliberate digestion of the com. It is of con- 
siderable, and of most importance in this respect. All the fodder needs not to be mingled 
with the com, one pound of chaff being sufficient to secure the mastication and slow ingestion 
of four pounds of com. 

'* The cost of cutting all the fodder, especially for heavy horses, is repaid only when bay if 
dear, and wasted in large quantities. 

" Among hard- workmg horses bad food should never be cut."— iS(fiDarf*s StatU (Tamt 
•yi p. 225. 
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gus without injuring the life of the seed. Many persons, but without just cause* 
have considerable fear of the kiln-burnt oat. It is said to produce inflammation of 
the bladder, and of the eyes, and mangy affections of the skin. The fact is, that 
many of the kiln-dried oats that are given to horses were damaged before they were 
dried, and thus became unhealthy. A considerable improvement would be effected 
by cutting the unthreshed oat-straw into chaff, and the expense of threshing would 
be saved. Oat-straw is better than that of barley, but does not contain so much na 
triment as that of wheat. 

When the horse is fed on hay and oats, the quantity of the oats must vary with 
his size and the work to be performed. In winter, four feeds, or from ten to fourteen 
pounds of oats in the day, will be a fair allowance for a horse of fifteen hands one 
or two inches higrh, and that has moderate work. In summer, half the quantity, with 
green food, will be sufficient. Those who work on the farm have from ten to four- 
teen pounds, and the hunter from twelve to sixteen. There are no efficient and safe 
substitutes for good oats ; but, on the contrary, we are much inclined to believe that 
they possess an invigorating property which is not found in other food. 

Oatmeal will form a poultice more stimulating than one composed of linseed meal 
alone— or they may be mingled in different proportions, as circumstances require. In 
the form of ppruel it constitutes one of the most important articles of diet for the sick 
ho roo n ot, indeed, forced upon him, but a pail containing it being slung in his box, 
and of which he will soon be^n to drink when water is denied. Few motoB make 
good gruel ; it is either not boiled long enough, or a sufficient quantity m oatmeal has 
not hSdn uoed. The proportions should be, a pound of meal thrown into a gallon of 
water, and kept constantly stirred until it boils, and five minutes afierwards. 

White-water, made by stirring a pint of oatmeal in a pail of water, the chill being 
taken from it, is an excellent beverage for the thirsty ana tired horse. 

Bablet is a common food of the horse on various parts of the Continent, and, 
until the introduction of the oat, seems to have constituted almost his only food. It 
is more nutritious than oats, containing nine hundred and twenty parts of nutritive 
matter in- every thousand. There seems, however, to be something neeeasary be- 
sides a great proportion of nutritive matter, in order to render any substance whole- 
some, strenfftnening, or fattening ; therefore it is that, in many horses that are hardly 
worked, and, indeed, in horses generally, barley does not affree with them so well at 
oats. They are occasionally subject to inflammatory complaints, and particulariy U> 
•orfett and mange. 

When barley is given, the quantity should not exceed a peck daily. It should 
always be bruised, and the chaff should consist of equal quantities of hay and bar- 
ley-etraw, and not cut too short. If the farmer has a quantity of spotted or unsale- 
able barie^ that he wishes thus to get rid of, he must very gradually accustom his 
horses to it, or he will probably prmiuce serious illness among them. For hoiaee that 
are recovering from illness, barley, in the form of malt, is ofVen serviceable, as tempt- 
ing the appetite and recruiting the strength. It is best given in mashee— water, con- 
siderably below the boiling heat, being poured upon it, and the vessel or pail kept 
covered for half an hour. 

Grains fresh from the mash-tub, either alone, or mixed with oats or chaff, or both, 
may be occasionally given to horses of slow draught; they would, however, afford 
very insufficient nourishment for horses of quicker or harder work. 

Whbat is, in Great Britain, more rarely given than barley. It contains nine hun- 
dred and fii^-five parts of nutritive matter. When farmers have a damased or un- 
nwrketable sample of wheat, they sometimes give it to their horses, and, being at 
first used in small quantities, they become accustomed to it, and thrive and work 
well : ' it must, however, always be bruised and given in chaff. Wheat contains a 
greater portion of gluten^ or sticky, adhesive matter, than any other kmd of g^rain. 
It is difficult of digestion, and apt to cake and form obstructions in the bowels. This 
will oftener be the case if the horse is suffered to drink much water soon after feed- 
ing upon wheat. 

T*erinentation. colic, and death, are occasionally the consequence of eating any 
mat quantity ot wheat. A horse that is fed on wheat should have very little hay. 
The proportion should not be more than one truss of hay to two of straw. Wheaten 
flour, boued in water to the thickness of starch, is ^ven with good effect in over-purg- 
ing, and especially if combined with chalk and opium. 
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Bran, or the ground husk of the wheat, used to be frequently given to sick horses 
on account of the supposed advantage derived from its relaxing the bowels. There 
is no doubt that it does operate gently on the intestinal canal, and assists in quick- 
ening the passage of its contents, when it b occasionally given ; but it must not be 
a constant, or even frequent food. Mr. Ernes attended three mills at which many 
horses were kept, and there were always two or three cases of indigestion from the 
accumulation of bran or pollard in the large intestines. Bran may, howeyer, be use- 
ful as an occasional aperient in the form of a mash, but never should become a regu- 
lar article of food. 

Beans. — ^These form a striking illustration of the principle, that the noorishing or 
strengthening efiects of the different articles of food depend more on some peculiar 
property which they possess, or some combination which they form, than on the ac- 
tual quantity of nutritive matter. Beans contain but five hundred and seventy parti 
of nutritivo matter, yet they add materially to the vigour of the horse. There are 
many horses that will not stand hard work without b^ns being mingkd with their 
food, and these not horses whose tendency to purge it may be necessary to restrua 
by the astringency of the bean. There is no traveller who is not aware of the differ- 
ence in the spirit and continuance of his horse whether he allows or denies him bean 
on his journey. They afford not merely a temporary stimulus, but they may be daily 
used vnthout losing their power, or producing exhaustion. They are indispensable 
U> the hard-workea coach-horse. Washy horses could never get through their work 
wi^out them ; and old horses would oden sink under the task imposed upon diem. 
Tliey should not be ^ven to the horses whole or split, but crushed. This will make 
a meterial difference m the quantity of nutriment that will be extracted. They lis 
sometimes given to turf horses, but only as an occasional stimulant. Two pounds 
of beans may, with advantage, be mixed with the chaff of the agricultaral horse, 
during the winter. In summer the quantity of beans should be lessened, or they 
should be altogether discontinued. Beans are generally given whole. Hiis is veiy 
absurd ; for the young horse whose teeth are strong, seldom requires them; while me 
old horse, to whom they are in a manner necessary, is scarcely able to masticate thai, 
swallows many of them which he is unable to break, and drops much com from hit 
mouth in the ineffectual attempt to crush them« Beans should not be merely split, 
but crushed ; they will even then give sufficient employment to the grinders of the 
animal. Some postmasters use chaff with beans instead of oats. With hardly- 
worked horses they may possibly be allowed ; but, in general cases, beans, without 
oats, would be too binding and stimulating, and would produce costiveness, and pro- 
bably megrims or staggers. 

Beans should be at least a twelvemonth old before they are given to the horse, and 
they should be carefully preserved from damp and mouldiness, which at least disgust 
the horse if they do no other harm, and harbour an insect that destroys the inner part 
of the bean. 

The straw of the bean is nutritive and wholesome, and is usually given to the 
horses. Its nutritive properties are supposed to be little inferior to those of oats. The 
small and plump bean is generally the best. 

Peas are occasionally given. They appear to be in a slight degree more nourish- 
ing than beans, and not so heating. I'hey contain five hundred and seventy-foar 
parts of nutritive matter. For horses of slow work they may be used ; but the 
quantity of chaff should be increased, and a few oats added. They have not been 
round to answer with horses of quick draught. It is essential that they should be 
crushed ; othen^'ise, on account of their globular fonn, they arc apt to escape firoiri 
the teeth, and many are swallowed whole. Exposed to warmth and moisture in 
the stomach, they swell considerably, and may painfully and injuriously disterid it 
The peas that are given to horses should be sound, and at least a twelvemonth old. 

In some northern counties pea-meal is frequently used, not only as an excellent food 
for the horse, but as a remedy for diabetes. 

Linseed is sometimes given to sick horses — raw, ground, and boiled. It is sup- 
posed to be useful in cases of catarrh.* 



* ** Mr. Black, veterinary surgeon of the 14th Dragoons, says that sugar was tried m an 
article of food during the Peninsular War. Ten horses were selected, each of which got 8 
pounds a day at four rations. They took it very readily, and tiieir coats became fine, SBOOCk. 
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Herbage, green and dry, constitutes a principal part of the food of the horse. Tliere 
are few things with regard to which the farmer is so careless as the mixture of msses 
OD bodi his upland and meadow pasture. Hence we find, in the same field, the lay- 
grass, coming to perfection only in a loamy soil, not fit to cut untU the middle or lat- 
ter part of July, and yielding little aftermath ; the meadow foz-tail, best cultiTated in 
a clayey soil, fit for the scythe in the beginning of June, and yielding a plentlfVil 
aftermath ; the glaucous fescue-grass, ready at the middle of June, and rapidly dete- 
riorating in value as its seeds ripen ; and the fertile meadow-grass, increasing in value 
until die end of July. These are circumstances the importance of which will, at no 
distant period, be recognised. In the mean time, Sinclair's account of the different 
ffrasses, or the condensation of the most important part of his work in Sir Humphnr 
Davy's Agricultural Chemistry, or Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, are well 
deserving of the diligent perusal of the farmer. 

Hav is most in perfection when it is about a twelvemonth old. The horse perhaps 
would prefer it earlier, but it is neither so wholesome nor so nutritive, and often has 
a purgative quality. When it is about a vear old, it retains or should retain some- 
what of its green colour, its a^rreeable smell and its pleasant taste. It has undergone 
the slow process of fermentation, by which the sugar which it contains is developedt 
and its nutritive qualitv is fully eiercised. Old hay becomes dry and tasteless, and 
innutritive and unwholesome. After the grass is cut, and the hav stacked, a slight 
degree of fermentation takes place in it. This is necessaij for the development of 
the saeeharine orinciple ; but occasionally it proceeds too rar and the hay becomes 
mtowlh i rntj in which state it is injurious, or even poisonous. The horse soon shows 
tiie effect which it has upon him. He has diabetes to a considerable de^pee— he 
becomes hidebound — his strength is wasted — his thirst is excessive, and he is almost 
worthless. 

Where the system of man^r-feeding is not adopted, or where hay is still allowed 
at night, and chaff and com m the day, there is no error into which the farmer is so 
apt U> hil as to give an undue quantity of hay, and that generally of the worst kind* 
Ii the manger system is good, there can be no necessity for hav, or onlj for a small 
quantity ofit; but if the rack is overloaded, the greedy horse will be eatm^ all nightt 
instead of takinff his rest — when the time for the morning feed arrives, his stoo»ch 
will be already filled, and he will be less capable of work nom the want of sleep, and 
from the long-continued distension of the stomach rendering it impossible for the food 
to be property digested. 

It is a good practice to sprinkle the hay with water in which salt has been dis- 
solved. It is evidently more palatable to the animal, who will leave the best nnsahed 
hay for that of an inferior quality that has been moistened with brine ; and there ean 
be no doubt that the salt very materially assists the process of digestion. The pre- 
ferable way of salting the hay is to sprinkle it over the different layere as the licK is 
formed. From its attraction for water, it would combine with that excess of moisture 
which, in wet seasons, is the cause of too rapid and violent fermentation, and of the 
hay becoming mowbumt, or the rick catching fire, and it would become more ineor- 
porated with the hay. The only objection to its being thus used is, that the colour 
of the hay is not so bright ; but this will be of little consequence for home consump- 
tion. 

Of the value of Tares, as forming a portion of the late spring and summer food of 
the stabled and agricultural horse, there can be no doubt. They are cut after the pods 
are formed, but a considerable time before the seeds are ripe. They supply a lar||er 
quantity of food for a limited time than almost any other forage-crop. The vieia mHm 
is the most profitable variety of the tare. It is very nutritive, and acts as a gende 
aperient. W hen surfeit-lumps appear on the skin, and the horse begins to rub him- 
self against the divisions of the stall, and the le^ swell, and the heels threaten to 
enck, a few tares, cut up with the chaff, or given instead of a portion of the hay, will 
afford considerable relict. Ten or twelve pounds may be allowed daily, and half that 



and glossy. Thev got no corn, and only 7 pounds of hay, instead of the onhnary sUowanoe, 
whidi b 12 pounds. The sugar seemed to supply the place of ths corn so well, that it would 
^ve been probablv given abroad ; bat peace came, and the circumstances that rendered (be 
MS of sugar for corn deaireble ceased, and the horses returned to their usul diet That ^ 
sagar roignt not be appropriated to other purposes it wss shghtly scented with sssstostida, 
w&h did not produce any apparent efiect upon them.** 
3«* «x 
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wrf|^ of kay Mlitneted. It is an enoiiMNis iiodon. tiiBl» gifw in modeiMi ^ 
tiMi tfiflj citlier ffooffiien llw oott or Immd tiie espaltilinr Hor knd woik. 

Rn Gram alToras a Tilnable artiola of food« Imt n mliBiior to tko tee* It It 
Mutaitlfe. Itio apt to oeoiir and, oooumnuUj, and late in tko apciBgyit 
paaiad to be iiguioaa to tiie lioiae. 

CftovBBy Ibf soiling te hone, is inferioff to Ihe taie and tlie lye maa» b^ 
less, is nsefiil when they oannot be obtained. Cloffer hay is, psmans, pwfcrtMs to 
rtisadow bay for ehaff. It will sometimes temnt tiie siek bone, sni nay be frffsn 
wMi advantege to tiiose of slow and iieavy won ; but enston seems p w p si ly kilafe 
ftriikiden it to tke bonier and tke bactoey. 

Lmsair, wliem it ean be obtained, is pefenble efen to tana, and SAUiPonr isne^ 
ilor to hioenu Aldioogh they eontain Imt a smsllqnanlity of natntive naltei^ it is 
sarilT digested, and pSfeetly assimilated, Tliey qieedily pot botk arasde and la 
sn tneboiae tiiat is worn down by labour, and they an almost a speeifie iwlidB- 
koimd« Some faimen lisfe thoognt so liifffaly of looem ss to sobslitals H iw osts. 
lids nmy be allowable for tiie agnraltmal hone of slow and not setevs woric* bat be 
Aon wimm speedier action is sometimes requirod, and tk^ lioree of all werii, 
bate a mportion of baid meat jvitbin him* 

Tu SwnMsn Tramp is sn aitide of food the Talne of wliieh kas not been 
siantlT qipmeiated, uid paitiealaily for agxiealtnnl bones. Allkoa^ it is frr fiom 
enwtsfning tiie qoantitr of nntiiti¥e matter which has been enpp osel, Ikat wliiek it 
kas seeme to be espable of easy and eomplele digestion. It smnild be sfiesd wfik 
ehsp p sd straw, and witiioot hay. It quieuy fiittens the bone, and prod neea asm 
• riossy eoat eind a looee akin, itwillbegoodpnctioetogifeitoneeitttiw^biy, 
Wt at idgkt wiMn the wodE is done. 

OABnOfTS.^->-T1ie nrtoes of tiiie root an not soffieienliy known, wliettwr ae 
bntfaig to tin strengtk and endinanee of die aoond bone, or tiie luid neoifaiy of Ae 
aide one. To tbs kealthy bone they shoold be i^ren elieed in nia oliaft Haifa 
boekal will be a fiur daily allowance. Tliere is liMe pratvender oCiHiieb tke ksnsis 
ftadeCi TteftUowiflgaoeoont of the faloe of the earrotia not exaggerated* '*1bii 
not la keld In mueh eeteem. llien is none letter, nor periaps so good. IVksnint 
riven it is elig^y diuntie and laxative; but as tlie hone beeomes seeostoassd Id i^ 
fliese effeds cease to be produced. Tliey also improre the state of the skin. Hmt 
Ibrm a flfood edbstiiule for gnaa^ and an excellent alterative for horses out of condi- 
tion. To sick and idle horses they render corn unnecessary. They are benefieisl b 
sU chronic diseases connected with breathing, and have a marked influenee upon 
ebronic eongh and broken wi^ad. They are serviceable in diseases of the skin, and 
In eombination with oats they restore a worn horse much sooner than oats alone.*** 

PoTATois liave been given, and with advantage, in their raw state, sliced with the 
diaff ; but, where it has been convenient to boil or steam them, the lienefit has been 
fiur men evident. Purging has then rarely ensued. Some have given bmled potiloes 
alone, and horses, instrad of rejecting them, have soon preferred them even to 'lbs 
oat; but it is lietter to mix them with the usual manger feed, in the proportion of oae 
poand of potatoes to two and a half pounds of the other ingredients. Tlie nee of lbs 
potato must depend on its cheapness, and the facility for boiling it. Half a doiea 
norses would soon repay the expense of a steaming boiler in the saving (^provender, 
withont taking into the account their improved condition and capability for woik.f 
A bone fed on potatoes should have his quantity of water materially curtailed. 

FuaxK has sometimes been (riven during the winter months. There is considenble 
trouble attending the preparation of it, sdthough its plentifulness and little value fbr 
other purpoees would, on a large ftrm, well repay that trouble. The fbiae ia cot 
down at about three or four yeua* growth ; the green brandies of tliat and the pie- 
oeding year are bruised in a mill, and then given to the borsee in the state in wb^ 
' tfMy come from the mill, or cut up with tlie chaff. ' Horses axe very fond of it. If 



* Stewart's Stable (Economy, p. 183. 

t ProfiMwr Low nvs that 15 lbs. of pocatoee yield as much nouridunem as torn poendi and 
s hslt of osts. Von Thayer sseerts that three bushels are aqud to 118 lbs. of bi^ ; md Car- 
wsa, who tried pottitoee c xtendvely in the fiseding of horses, eays that 
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twenty pounds of the furze are given, five pounds of straw, the beans, and three 
pounds of the oats, may be withdrawn. 

It may not be uninteresting to conclude this catalogrue of the different articles of 
horse-food Mrith a list of the quantities of nutritive matter contained in each of them ; 
for although these quantities cannot be considered as expressing the actual value of 
each, because other circumstaoces besides the simple quantity of nutriment seem to 
influence their effect in supporting the strength and condition of the horse, yet many 
a useful hint may be derived when the farmer looks over the produce of his soil, and 
inquires what other grasses or vegetables mi&^t suit his land. The list is partly 
taken from 8ir Humphry Davy's Agricultural Uhemistry : — 1000 parts of wheat con- 
tain 955 parts of nutritive matter ; barley, 920 ; oats, 743 ; peas, 574 ; beans, 570 ; 
potatoes, 230; red beet, 148; parsneps, 99 ; carrots, 98. Of the grasses, 1000 parts 
of the meadow catVtaU contain, at the time of seeding, 98 parts of nutritive matter; 
narrow-leaved meadow grass in seed, and sweetrscented soft grass in flower, 95; 
narrow-leaved and flat-stalked meadow grass in flower, fertile meadow grass in seed, 
and tall fescue in flower, 93 ; fertile meadow grass, meadow fescue, reed-like feseue, 
and creeping soft grass in flower, 78 ; sweet-scented soft grass in flower, and the 
aftermath, 77 ; florin, cut in the winter, 76 ; tall fescue, in the aftermath, and meadow 
soft grass in flower, 74 ; cabbage, 73 ; crested dog*s-tail and brome, when flowering, 
71; yellow oat, in flower, 66; Swedish turnips, 64; narrow-leaved meadow pass, 
creeping beet, round-headed cocksfoot, and spiked fescue, 59; roughish and fertile 
meadow srass, flowering, 56; florin, in summer, 54; common turnips, 43; sain-foin^ 
and broad-leaved and long-rooted clover, 39 ; white clover, 32 ; and lucem, 23. 

The times of feeding should be as equally divided as convenience will permit; and 
when it is likely that the horse will be kept longer than usual from home, the nose- 
bag should invariably be taken. The small stomach of the horse is emptied in a few 
hours ; and if he is suffered to remain hungry much beyond his accustomed time^ he 
will afterwards devour his food so voraciouMy as to distend the stomach and endanger 
an attack of staggers. When this disease appears in the farmer's stable, he may 
attribute it to various causes ; the true one, in the majority of instances, is irreffularity 
in feeding. If the reader will turn back to page 97, he will be convinced that this 
deserves more serious attention than is generally given to it. 

When extra work is required from the animal, the system of management is ofVen 
injudicious, for a double feed is put before him, and as soon as he has swallowed it, 
he is started. It would be far better to ^l^e him a double feed on the previous eve- 
ning, which would be digested before he is wanted, and then he might set out in the 
morning after a very small portion of com has been given to him, or perhaps only m 
little hay. One of the most successful methods of enabling a horse to get well 
throuffh a Ion? journey, is to give him only a little at a time while on the road, and 
at ninit to indul^ him with a double feed of com and a full allowance of beans. 

Watcr. — This is a part of stable management little regarded by the fanner. He 
lets his horses loose morning and night, and they go to the nearest pond or brook and 
drink their fill, and no harm results, for they obtain that kind of water which nature 
designed them to have, in a manner prepared for them by some unknown influenee 
of the atmosphere, as well as by the deposition of many saline admixtures. The dif- 
ference between hard and aofi water is known to every one. In hard water, soap will 
curdle, vegetables will not boil soft, and the saccharine matter of the malt cannot be 
fully obtained in the process of brewing. There is nothing in which the different 
effect of hard and soft water is so evident, as in the stomach and digestive organs of 
the horse. Hard water, drawn fresh from the weU, will assuredly make the coat of a 
horse unaccustomed to it stare, and it will not unfrequently gripe and otherwise injure 
him. Instinct or experience has made even the horse himself conscious of this, for 
he will never drink hard water if he has access to soft, and he will leave the most 
transparent and pure water of the well for a river, although the stream may be turbid, 
and even for the muddiest pool.* He is injured, however, not so much by the hard- 
ness of the well-water as by its coldness — particularly by its coldness in summer, 
and when it is many degrees below the temperature of the atmosphere. The water 



• Some trainers hive so much fear of hard or strange water, that thejr carry with them to 
the diftient courMs the water that the animal hat been accostomed to drmk, and that which 
they know agrees with it. 
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in the brook and the pond being wanned by long exposure to the air, aa well as having 
become soft, the horse drinks freely of it without danger. 

If the horse were watered three times a day, and especially in summer, he would 
often be saved from the sad torture of thirst, and from many a disease. Whoever has 
observed the eagerness with which the over-worked horse, hot and tired, plunffes his 
muzzle into the pail, and the difficulty of stopping him until he has drained ue last 
drop, may form some idea of what he had previously suffered, and will not wonder at 
the violent spasms, and inflammation, and sudden death, that often result. 

There is a prejudice in the minds of many persons aeainst the horse being fully 
supplied with water. They think that it injures his wind, and disables him for quick 
and hard work. If he is galloped, as he too often is, immediately after drinking, his 
wind may be irreparably injured ; but if he were oflener miffered to satiate his thirst 
at the intervals or rest, he would be happier and better. It is a fact unsuspected by 
those who have* not carefully observed the horse, that if he has frequent access to 
water, he will not drink so much in the course of the day as another will do, who, to 
cool his parched mouth, swallows as fast as he can, and knows not when to stop. 

On a journey, a horse should be liberally supplied with water. When he is a litde 
cooled, two or three quarts may be given to him, and after that, his feed. Before he 
has finished his com, two or three (juarts more may be offered. He will take no 
harm if this is repeated three or four times during a long and hot day. 

It is a judicious rule with travellers, that when a horse begins to refuse his food, 
he should be pushed no farther that day. It may, however, be worth while to try 
whether this does not proceed from thirst, as much as from ezhaustioD, for in many 
instances his appetite and his spirits will return soon after he has par^cen of tlie 
lefreshing draught. 

Management or the Feet.— This is the only division of stable management 
that remains to be considered, and one sadly neglected by the carter and groom. 
The feet should be carefully examined every morning, for the shoes may be loose 
and the horse would have been stopped in the middle of his work ; or the clenches 
may be raised, and endanger the wounding of his legs; or the shoe may begiB 
to press upon the sole or the heel, and bruises of the sole, or corn, may be the 
result; and, the horse having stood so lon^ in the stable, every little increase of heat 
in the foot, or lameness, will be more readily detected, and serious disease may often 
be prevented. 

When the horse comes in at night, and after the harness has been taken off and 
stowed away, Uie heels should be well brushed out. Hand-rubbing will be prefer- 
able to washing, especially in the agricultural horse, whose heels, covered witn long 
hair, can scarcely be dried again. If the dirt is suffered to accumulate in that long 
hair, the heels will become sore, and grease will follow ; and if the heels are washed, 
and particularly during the winter, grease will result from the coldness occasioned by 
the slow evaporation of the moisture. The feet should be stopped^-even the feet of 
the farmer^s horse, if he remains in the stable. Very little clay should be used in 
tlie stopping, for it will get hard and press upon the sole. Cowdung is the best stop- 
ping to preserve the feet cool and elastic ; but, before the stopping is applied, the 
picker should be run round the whole of the foot, between the shoe and the sole, in 
order to detect any stone that may have insinuated itself there, or a wound on any 
other part of the sole. For the hackney and hunter, stopping is indispensable. After 
several days' hard work it will afford very great relief to take the shoes off, bavin? 
put plenty of litter under the horse, or to turn him, if possible, into a loose-box ; and 
the shoes of every horse, whether hardly worked or not, should be removed or changed 
once in every three weeks. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SKIN AND ITS DISEASES. 

Thi skin of the horse resembles in construction that of other animals. It consists 
of three layers, materially differing in their stracture and office. Externally is thb 
cuTicLB — the epidennis or scarf-skin — composed of innumerable thin, transparent 
scales, and extending oyer the whole animal. If the scarf-skin is examined by 
means of a microscope, the existence of scales like those of a fish,^ readily detect- 
ed. In the action of a blister the^ are raised from the skin beneath in the form of 
pellucid bladders, and, in some diseases, as in mange, they are thrown off in hard, 
dry, white scales, numerous lasers of which are placed one above another. In 
every part of the body the scarNskin is permeated by innumerable pores, some of 
which permit the passage of the hair — ^through others the perspirable matter finds 
a passage — others are perforated by tubes mrough which various unctuous secre- 
tions make their escape, while, through a fourth variety, numerous fluids and gases 
are inhaled. It is destitute of nerves and blood-vessels, and its principal use seems 
to be to protect the cutis from injury, and to restrain and moderate its occasional mor- 
bid sensibility. 

There is at all times a singular change taking place in this outer covering of 
ihB anima]. There is a constant alteration and renewal of every part of it, but it 
adhenss to the true skin through the medium of the pores, and also numerous little 
eminences, or projections, which seem to be prolongations of the nerves of die skin. 
The cuticle is in itself insensible ; but one of its most important functions is to pro- 
tect and defend the parts beneath, which are so often exposed to the effects of a mor- 
bid sensibility. 

Beneath the cuticle is a thin, soft substance, through which the pores and eminences 
of the true skin pass. It is termed the rde mycoMim, from its web-like structace* 
and its soft mucous consistence. Its office is to cover the minute vessels and nerves 
in their way from the cutis to the Cuticle. It is also connected with the colour of the 
skin. In horses with white hair the rete mucosum is white ; it is brown in those of 
a brown colour — ^black in the black, and in patches of different colours with those 
the hue of whose integument varies. Like the cuticle it is reproduced after abrasion* 
or other injury. 

The eutU, or true skin, lies beneath the rete mucosum. It is decidedly of a fibrotis 
texture, elastic, but with difficult^r lacerated— exceedinffly vascular, and highly sen- 
sitive. It is the substance which is converted into leawer when removed trom the 
body, and binds together the different parts of the frame. In some places it does this 
literally and clings so closely to the substance beneath that it scarcely admits of any 
motion : this is the case about the forehead and the back, while upon the face, the 
sides and flanks, it hangs in loosened folds. In the parts connected with progression 
it is folded into various duplicatures, that the action of the animal may admit of the 
least possible obstruction. The cutis is thinnest, and most elastic, on &ose parts thai 
are least covered with hair, or where the hair is altogether deficient, as the lips, the 
muzzle, and the inside of the flanks. 

Whatever is the colour of the rete mucosum, the true skin is of a pale white ; in 
fact, the cutis has no connection with the colour of the hair. Of its general char- 
acter, Mr. Percivall gives a very accurate description : — ^^ It appears to consist of 
a dense substratum of cellular tissue, with which are interwoven fibres of a liaa- 
mentous nature, in such a manner that innumerable areol», like the meshes of a 
net, are formed in it. These areol» open, through correspondent jpores in the cuti- 
cle, upon the external surface, and are for the purpose of transmitting thither blood- 
vessels and absorbents, giving passage to the hair» and lodging the various secretory 
organs of the skin."* 

Over a great part of the frame lies a singular muscle peculiar to quadrupeds, and 
more extensive and powerful in the thin-skinned and thin-haired animals, than in 

* Psrdrall's Anstomy of the Horse, p. 400. 
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those with thicker hides. It reaches from the poll orer the whole of the carcase, and 
down to the arm before, and the stifle behind. By its contraction the skin is pucker- 
ed in every direction ; and if it acts strongly and rapidly, the horse is not omy ena- 
bled to shake off any insect or fly that may annoy him, but sometimes to dispuoe a 
ffreat part of his harness, and to render it diflicult for ^e most expert rider to keep 
his seat. This muscle also assists the skin in bracing that part of the firaone which 
it covers, and, perhaps, gives additional strength to the muscles beneath. It is called 
thepanniculus camosus, or fleshy panicle or covering. 

Tlie skin answers the double purpose of protection and strength. Where it is 
necessary that the parts should be bound and knit together, it adheres so tiriitly that 
we can scarcely raise it Thus the bones of the knees and the pasterns and the ten- 
dons of the legs, on which so much stress is frequently thrown, are securely tied 
down and kept im their places. It is in order to take additional advantage ev this 
binding and strengthening power that we fire the legs of overwoiked hones, in whom 
the sinews have Iw^n to start, and the ligaments of the joints to swell, or be dis- 
placed. The skin is tight along the muscles of the back and loins, and down the 
yet more powerful muscles of the quarters ; but in other places it is loosely attached, 
that it may not interfere with the motions of the animal. About the brisket, and 
within the arms and at the flanks, it hangs even in folds. 

Of its strength we have abundant proof, both in the living and dead animal. Its 
fibres are intenaced in a most curious and intricate manner, so as, when living, to be 
scarcely lacerable, and converted into leather afVer death. 

It is, while the animal is alive, one of the most elastic bodies with which we are 
acouainted. It not only perfectly adapts itself to ihe slow growth or decrease of the 
body, and appears equally to fit, whether the horse is in the plumpest condition or 
reduced to a skeleton ; but, when a portion of it is distended to an extraordinary de- 
gree, in the most powerful action of the muscles, it, in a moment, again contracts to 
Its usual dimensions. 

It is principally indebted for this elasticity to almost innumerable minute glands 
which pour out an oily fluid that softens and supples it. When the horse is in bsalfli, 
and every organ discharges its proper functions, a certain quantity of this nnctnoos 
matter is spread over the surface ot the skin, and is contaii^ in all the pores that 
penetrate its substance ; and the skin becomes pliable, easily raised from the texture 
oeneath, and presenting that peculiar yielding softness and elasticity which experi- 
ence has proved to be Uie best proofs of the condition, or, in other words, the general 
health of the animal. Then, too, from the oiliness and softness of the skin, the hair 
lies in its natural and proper direction, and is smooth and glossy. Wlien the system 
is deranged, and especially the digestive system, and the vessels concerned in the 
nounshment of the animal feebly act, those of the skin evidently sympathize, lliis 
oily secretion is no more thrown out ; the skin loses its pliancy ; it seems to cling to 
the animal, and we have that peculiar appearance which we call hide-bound. Tms, 
however, requires attentive consideration. 

We observe a horse in the summer. We find him with a thin, smooth, glossy 
coat, and his extremities clean and free almost from a single rough or misplaced hair. 
We meet with him again towards the winter, when the thermometer has fallen almost 
or quite to the freezing point, and we scarcely recognize him in his thick, rough, 
coarse, colourless coat^ and his legs enveloped in Ion?, shaggy hair. The health of 
the horse is, to a certain degree, deranged. He is dull, languid, easily fatigued. He 
will break into a sweat with the slightest exertion, and it is almost impossible tho- 
roughly to dry him. He may perhaps feed as well as usual, although that will not 
generally be the case, but he is not equal to the demands which we are compelled to 
make upon him. 

This process goes on for an uncertain time, depending on the constitution of the 
animal, until nature has effected a change, and then he once more rallies : but a great 
alteration has taken place in him — ^the hair has lost its soft and glossy character, and 
is become dry and staring. The skin ceases to secretr that peculiar unctuous matter 
which kept it sod and flexible, and becomes dry and scaly ; and the exhalents on the 
surface, having become relaxed, are frequently pouring out a profuse perspiration, 
without any apparent adequate cause for it. 

So passes the approach to winter, and the owner complains sadly of the appes^ 
ance of his steed, and, according to the old custom, gives him plenty of cordial 
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l>all8,— perhaps too many of them,— on the whole not being unsen'iceable at fliis 
critical period, yet not productiTe of a great deal of good. At length the animal 
rallies ot himself, and althoagh not so stronff and full of spirits as he oojO^ht to be, is 
hardier and more liyel j than he was, and able to straggle with the cold of the coming 
winter.* 

What a desideratam in the management of the horse woald be a coarse of treat- 
ment that would render all this unnecessary ! 11^ desideratum has been founds* 
a free escape of perspiration, a moist and softened state of the skin, an evident in- 
crease of health and capability of endoring &tigae, and working on shorter supply 
of food than he could before. This is said to be performed by the clipping and singe- 
ins systems. 

Mr* Thomas Turner, who was almost one of the earliest adyocates of these s]^ 
tons, states that during the months of October and Noyember an iliordinate growth 
of hair is obseryed oyer the whole surface of the body, and in many horses as early 
as the beginning of September, and almost inyariably preyails, more or less, in eyery 
horse that is not thorough-bred. The debilitating efllects thereby induced are profuse 
perspiration on the least possible exertion— depression of the animal spirits, and tem- 
poraij loss of appetite. The immediate remoyal of all the superfluous hair by dose 
clipping, instantly proyes so powerful a tonic to the animal, that he unhesitatingly 
aflums It to be inferior to none at present known in our pharmacopceia. Mr. Turner- 
adds,—'* Now, signal as the success of clipping has been, I do entertain a hope, and 
am of opinion that, in the majority of instances, it may be superseded by singeing 
under certain modifications.'^f 

We may not, perhaps, be able satisfactorily to explain the apparently magical 
effects of clipping and singeing on the general constitution, and particularly the wind 
of the horse, or the respiratory functions generally, but there is no doubt of iheit ex- 
istence. An increased tone is giyen to t^ system generally ; and probably, in some 
way not vet sufllciently deyeloped, the increased current of the electric fluid may 
haye muen to do with it. 

Mr. Snowing giyes an interesting account of the effect of clippinff on two horses 
in hb establishment. He had a cm>, with a fixed catarrh of seyeral months' stend- 
inff. It did not interfere with the animal's seneral health, but was a source of con- 
flideiable annojrance. At length the owner determined to sell him ; but first he had 
him clipped. After a few days his attention was drawn to the circumstance, that 
either tbe horse's couffh must haye left him, or, from repeatedly hearing it, he had 
ceased to regard it. He watched the animal, and, truly enough, he found that tiie 
coag^ had entirely disappeared. He rode him through tne winter and the following 
sununer, and there was no return of it. 

The other instance was in a mare which he had after this one was sold. In the 
months of August, September, and October, 1841, she was continually the subject of 
intermittent cough. He had her clipped, and in a few days she ceased to coog^, and 
has not been heard to cough from that time. 

HIDE.BOUNa 

This is not so mu- h a diminution of the cellular or fatty substance between the 
skin and the muscles beneath, as it is an alteration in the skin itself. It is a hard- 
ness and unyieldingness of the skin from the want of the oily matter on its surface 

* Mr. E. Gabriel, V. S., on the Treatment of the Horse in Autumn. — Vetermarmn, yol. 
liii. 627. 

t Veterinarian, toI. xiv., 18. 

In justice, however, to an excellent sportsman, Nimrod, we must quote another opinion, 
and with that the subject shall be left to the consideration of our readers. " On the subject 
of clipping, I cannot agree with Mr. Gabriel as to the call for it, much less admit its almost 
umreraal adoption. I would clip road-coach horses, and a hunter that had been summered 
entirely at grass, despairing of condition on any other terms. It is a mere substitute for sood 
grooromg. As for its almost universal adoption, such is for from being the esse. I did not 
see three clmped horses last year (1640) ; at Melton, in the Quom m>les, not one, nor in 
Mr. Fofjambe's. Singed ones I did see to a certain extent ; bat a hardy-riding Meltooian 
told roe that he would have no more spirits of wine charged in his groom's book. ' A msrs 
substitate,* said he, ' in my stable for the oU-foshfonedelbow-gTease.* In my opinion the 
horse is not yet foaled which cannot be got into perfect condition without this outrage on na- 
ture."— Tie Vtlerinarian, vol. xiy., p. 55. 
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ud in its substance. It is the diflerence that is presented to the feeling by well cur- 
ried and sopple leather, and that which has become dry ^nd unyielding. 

Tlie surface of the skin becoming dry and hard, the scales of the cuticle are no 
longer penetrated by the hair, but, separating themselyes in every direction, give that 
peculiar roughness to the coat which accompanies want of condition. It betokens 
impaired function of the Teasels ererywhere, and particularly those of the stomach 
ana bowels. Hide-bound is not so much a disease as a s3rmptom of disease, and 
particularly of the digestiye organs ; and our remedies must be applied not so much to 
the skin — although we have, in friction and in warmth, most Taluable agents in pro- 
ducing a healthy condition of the integuments — as to the anue of the hide-bound, 
and the state of the constitution generally. Every disease that can affect the general 
83fstem may produce this deransement of the functions of the skin. Glanders, when 
become constitutional, is strongly indicated by the unthrifty appearance of the coat 
Chronic cough, grease, farcy, and founder, are accompanied by hide-bound ; and diet 
too sparinjr, and not adequate to the work exacted, is an unfailing source of it If 
the cause is removed, the efiect will cease. 

Should the cause be obscure, as it frequently is-— should the horse wear an unthrifty 
coat, and his hide cling to his ribs, without any apparent disease, we fhall generally 
be warranted in tracing it to sympathy with the actual, although not demonstrable, 
suspension of some important secretion or function, either of the alimentury canal or 
the respiratory functions. A few mashes, and a mild dose of physic, are first indi- 
cated, and, simple as they appear to be, they often have a very beneficial eflfect The 
reffular action of the bowels oeing re-established, that of all the organs of the frame 
wSl speedily follow. If the horse cannot be spared for physic, sdteratives may be 
adnunistered. There is no better alterative for hide-bound and an unthrif^ coat, than 
that which is in common use, levigated antimony, nitre, and sulphur, "nie peculiar 
effect of the antimony and sulphur, and electric influence on the skin, with that of the 
sulphur on the bowels, and of the nitre on the urinary organs, will be here advan- 
tageously combined. 

Should the horse not feed well, and there is no indication of fever, a slight tonic 
may be added, as gentian, or ginger ; but in the majority of cases, attended by loss 
of condition, and an unthrifty coat, and hide-bound, tomes and aroma tics should be 
carefully avoided. 

The cause of the impaired action of the vessels beinji removed, the powers of 
nature will generally be sufHcient, and had belter be left to themselves. There are 
not any more dangerous medicines in common use in the stable, and especially in 
cases like these, than tonics and cordials. T'hey often arouse to fatal action a ten- 
dency to fever that would otherwise have slept, or they produce a state of excitement 
near akin to fever, and apt to degenerate into it. By the stimulus of a cordial, the 
secretions may be suddenly roused, and among them, this unctuous secretion from the 
pores of the skin, so necessary to apparent condition ; but the efTect soon passes over, 
und a repetition of the stimulus is necessary — tlie habit is soon formed — the dose 
T'lust be gradually increased, and in the mean time the animal is kept in a state of 
dangrerous excitement, by which the powers of nature must be eventually impaired. 

Friction may be employed with advantasre in the removal of hide-bound. It has 
repeatedly been shown that this is one of the most efficacious instniments we can 
use, to call into exercise the suspended energies either of the absorbent or secretin? 
vessels. Warmth may likewise be had recourse to — not warmth of stable, which 
has been shown to be so injurious, but warmth arising from exercise, and the salu- 
tary, although inexplicable, influence of clipping and singeing. Before this can be 
fully considered, the hair by which the skin is covered must be described. 

The base of the bulb whence the hair proceeds being beneath the true skin, it is 
easy to perceive that the hair will grow again, although the cuticle may have been 
destroyed. A good blister, although it may remove the cuticle, and seemingly for a 
while the hair with it, leaves no lasting trace. Even firing, lightly and skilfully per- 
formed, and not penetrating through the skin, leaves not much blemish ; but when, in 
broken knees, the true skin is cut through, or destroyed, there will always remain a 
spot devoid of hair. The method of hastening and perfecting the re-production of the 
hair, has been described in page 267. 
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PORES OF THE SKIN. 

Besides the openings already mentioned, through which proceeds the unctuous fluid 
that supplies and soflens the skin, there are others more numerous, by means of which 
a vast Quantity of aqueous fluid escapes, and perspiration is carried on. As in the 
human being, this actually exists in a state of health and quietness, although imper- 
ceptible ; but when the animal is ekcited by exercise, or labours under some stages 
of disease, it becomes visible, and appears in the form of drops. 

This process of perspiration is not, however, so far under the control of medicine as 
in ^ human being. 

We are not aware of any druffs that will certainly produce it. Warm clothing 
seems occasionally to effect it, but this is more in appearance than reality. The 
insensible perspiration cannot escape through the mass of clothing, and assumes a 
visible form. This, perhaps, is the case when sheep-skins are applied over the back 
and loins in ** locked jaw.*' They produce a good effect, acting as a warm poultice 
over the part, and so contributing to relax the muscular spasms. There are, how- 
ever, a few medicines, as antimony and sulphur, that have an evident and very con- 
siderable effect on the skin in opening its pores and exciting its vessels to action. 

Of the existence of absorbent vessels on the skin, or those which take up some 
fluid or substance, and convey it into the circulation, we have satisfactory proof. A 
horse is even more easily salivated than the human bein^. Salivation has Wn pro- 
duced by rubbinff a splint with mercurial ointment, previous to blistering ; and a very 
ie¥^ drachms rubbed on the inside of the thighs, will probably produce a greater effect 
than the practitioner desires. 

From some parts of the skin, there are peculiar secretions, as that of grease in the 
heel, and mallenders in the knee. 

MOULTING. 

Twice in the year, the hair of the body of the horse is changed. The short, fine 
coat of sommer would afford little protection against the winter, and that of the winter 
would be oppressive to the animal, if it appeared during the summer. The hair of the 
mane and tail remains. The bulbous root of the hair does not die, but the pulpy 
matter seems to be removed from the root of the hair, which, thus deprived of its 
nourishment, perishes and drops off, and a new hair springes 8t its side from the same 
bulb; The hair which is produced in the autumn, is evidently different from tliat 
which grows in the spring; it is coarser, thicker, and not so glossy as the otlier. As 
moulting is a process extending over the whole of the skin, and requiring a very con- 
siderable expenditure of vital power, the health of the animal is generally affected at 
these times. That energy, and nervous and vital influence, which should support the 
whole of the frame, is to a ffreat degree determined to the skin, and the animal is lan- 
guid, and unequal to much hard work. He perspires greatly with the least unusual 
exertion, and if he is pressed beyond his strength, becomes seriously ill. 

The treatment which the groom in this case adopts, is most absurd and dangerous. 
The horse, from the deranged distribution of vital power, is disposed to fever, or he 
labours under a slight degree of fever, sufficiently indicated by the increased quick- 
ness of pulse, redness of nose, and heat of mouth. The lassitude and want of appe- 
tite which are the accompaniments of this febrile state, are mistaken for debility ; and 
cordials of various kinds, some of them exceedingly stimulating, are unsparingly 
administered. At length, with regard to the hunter, the racer, and even in the hack- 
ney and the carriage horse, the scissors or the lamp are introduced, and a new method 
is established of guarding against this periodical debility, settin? at defiance the occa- 
sional exposure to cold, and establishing a degree of health and strength previously 
unknown. Friction may be allowed, to assist the falling off of the old hair, and to 
looeen the cuticle for the appearance of the new hair, hut it is somewhat more gently 
applied than it used to be. The curry-comb is in a great measure banished, and even 
the brush is not applied too hard or too long. The old hair is not forced off before 
the young hair is ready to take its place. 

Nature adapts the coat to the climate and to the season. The Sheltie has one as 

long and thick as that of a bear; and, as the sammer is short and cold in those 

norttiern islands, the coat is rough and shaggr during the whole of the year. In the 

•Qothem parts of our country, the short, ai? light aiM glossy coat of summer grada- 

33 2y 
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ally yields to the close and heavy, and wann clothing of winter. In the deserts of 
Aimbia, where the winter is rarely cold, the coat remains short and glossy thronghoat 
4it year. These are wise and kind provisions of natme, and excite our admifatwn. 

COLOUR. 

Tlie colour of the hair admits of every variety, and each colour becomes in turn 
tehionable. Like that of the skin, it is influenced by, or depends on, the mucous 
mesh-work under the cuticle. There are comparatively few perfectly white hones 
BOW remaining. The snow-white palfrey, with its round carcass and barb head, 
originally from Spain, or perhaps rrom Barbary, and rarely exceeding the sixe of a 
nlloway, is nearly extinct. Some, however, yet remain in the possession of the 
Duke of Montrose. They are of good constitution, and pleasant in their paces. Tlie 
majority of white horses are those that have become so. Light-grey colts begin to 
glow white before they are Aye years old, especially if they have not much dark mix- 
ture about the joints. 

Grey horses are of different shades, from the lightest silver to a dark iron-giey. 
Tbib silver^;re¥ reminds the observer of the palfrey, improved by an admixture of 
Arab blood. He does not often exceed fourteen hands and a half in height, and is 
round carcassed— thin-legged — with oblique pasterns, calculated for a light carriage, 
or for a lady's riding — seldom subject to disease — but not very fleet, or capable of 
hard work. 

The iron-grey is usually a larger horse ; higher in the withere, deeper and thinner 
in the carcass, more angular in «3l his proportions, and in many cases a little too long 
in the legs. Some of these greys make good hackneys and hunters, and especially 
the Irish horses ; but they are principally used for the carriage. They have moie 
endurance than the flatness of their chest would promise ; but their principal defect is 
their feet, which are liable to contraction, and yet that contraction not so often accom- 
panied by lameness as in many other horses. 

The dappled grey is generally a handsomer and a better horse. All the angular 
points of the iion-grey are filled up, and with that which not only adds to symmetry, 
bat to use. Whe&er as a hackney, or, the larger variety, a carnage horse, there aie 
few better, especially since his form has been so materially improv^, and so mock of 
his heaviness got rid of, by the free use of foreign blood. There are not, however, so 
many dappled greys as* there used to be, since me bays have been bred with so moch 
care. Tne dappled grey, if dark at first, generally retains his colour to old age. 

Some of the greys approach to a nutmeg, or even bay colour. Many of these are 
handsome, and most of them are hardy. 

The roans, of every variety of colour and form, are composed of white mixed with 
bay, or red, or black. In some it seems to be a natural mixture of the colours; in 
othera it appears as if one colour was powdered or sprinkled over another. They are 
pretty horses for ladies or light carriages, and many of them easy in their paces, but 
they do not usually display much blood, nor are they celebrated for endurance. It 
they should have white fore legs, with white hoofs, they are too often tender-footed, 
or become so with even a little hard work. 

The strawberry horse is a mixture of sorrel with white ; usually handsome and 
pleasant, but more celebrated for these qualities than for strength and endurance. 

The pied horse is one that has distinct spots or patches of different colours, but 
generally of white with some other colour. They are not liked as hackneys, on 
account of their peculiarity of colour, nor in teams of horses ; but they look well when 
tolerably matchcid in a phaeton or light carriage. I'heir value must depend on their 
breed. Of themselves they have no peculiar character, except that a white leg and 
foot is as suspicious in them as it is in the roan. 

The dun, of the Galloway size, and with considerable blood, is often attached to 
the curricle or the phaeton. The larger variety is a true farmer's or miller's horse, 
with no great speed or extraordinary strength, yet a good-tempered, good-feeding, 
good-constitutioned, useful horse enough. Varieties of tlie dun, snaded with a darker 
colour, or dappled, and with some breeding, and not standing too high, are beautiful 
animals, and much sought after for light carriages. 

The cream-colour, of Hanoverian extraction, with his white iris and red pupil, is 
appropriated to royal use. Attached to the state-carriage of the monarch, he is a 
superb animal. His bulky, yet perfectly-formed body, his swelling crest, and his 
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proud and lofty action, as if conscious of his office, qualify him for the serrice that is 
exacted from him, but we have little experience how far he would suit other purposes. 

Of the chestnuts there are three varieties — the pale red or the sorrel, usuallv witii 
some white, either on the face or the legs — generally lightly made, yet some of them 
bulky enough for the heaviest loads. Their colour is generally objectionable, and 
they are supposed to be somewhat deficient in endurance. 

The light chestnut, with less red and a little more bay or brown, is considered a 
preferable animal, especially if he has little or no white about him ; *yet even he, 
although pleasant to ride, is sometimes irritable, and generally weak. We most 
except one variety, the Suffolk punch; a heavy horse, and adapted for slow woik, but 
perfect of his kind — ^whom no labour can daunt, no fatigue overcome. This is a breed 
now, unfortunately, nearly extinct. The present variety, however crossed, is not 
equal to the old Suffolk. 

The dark chestnut is as different a horse from the hackney-like chestnut as can be 
well imagined ; round in the carcase ; nowerful in the quarters, but rather fine in the 
logB ; possessed of great endurance, ana with a constitution that rarely knows an ail- 
ment, except that the feet are small and disposed to contraction, and ^e horse is occa- 
sionally of^a hot and unmanageable temper. 

Of the bays, there are man^ varieties, and they include the very best of our horses 
of every description. The bn^ht vellow bay, although very beautiful, and espeoiaUy 
if his mane and tail are black, is the least valuable— the lightness of his colour seems 
to give him some tenderness of constitution. The pure bay, with no white about him« 
and black from the knees and hocks to the feet, is the most desirable of idl. He has 
generally a good constitution, and food feet ; and, if his conformation is no) &ulty, 
will turn out a valuable horse for almost every purpose. 

The bay-brown has not always so much snow and action, but, generally, more 
strength and endurance, and usefulness. He has greater substance than the liffhter 
bay, and more depth of le?; and, if he had the same degree of breeding, he would be 
as handsome, and more valuable. 

When, however, we arrive at the browns, it is necessary to examine the degree of 
breeding. This colour is not so fashionable, and therefore these horses have been 
considerably neglected. There are many good ones, and those that are good are 
valuable ; others, probably, are only a half or a quarter bred, and therefore compaia- 
tivdy coarse, yet useful for the saddle and for harness— for slow work, and, occasioii- 
ally, for that which is more rapid. 

Tlis black-brown is generally more neglected so far as its breed is concerned, and 
should be more carefully examined. It is valuable if it retains the goodness of con- 
stitution of the brown and bay-brown. 

Of the black, greater care has been taken. The heavy black of Lincolnshire and 
the midland counties is a noble animal, and would be almost beyond price if he could 
be rendered more active. The next in size constitute the majori^ of our wagon- 
horses, and perhaps our best; and, on a smaller breed, and to the miprovement of 
which much attention has been devoted, many of our cavalry are mounted. A few 
black thorough-bred horses and black huntere are occasionally seen, but the improve- 
ment of horses of this colour has not been studied, except for the purposes that have 
been mentioned. Their peculiar high action, while not objectionable for draught, and 
desirable for the parade, would be unbearable in the roadster. Black horses have 
been said to be more subject to vice, disease, and blindness, than those of any other 
colour. 'Hiis charge is not true to its full extent ; but there certainly are a great many 
worthless black horses in every part of the country. 

After all, there is an old saying, that a good horse cannot be of a bad colour; and 
that it is far more necessary to attend to the conformation and points of the animal 
than to his colour. The foregoing observations, however, although they admit of 
many exceptions, may be useral in guiding to the judicious purchase of the horse. 

SURFEIT. 

Large pimples or eruptions often appear suddenly on the skin of the horse, and 
especially in the spring of the year. OocasionallT they disappear as quickly as they 
came. Sometimes they seem to be attended with great itching, but, at other times, 
the annoyance is comparatively little. When these eruptions have remained a few 
daya« the outiole frequently peas offt and a small scaly spol— rarely a sore— is left 
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This is called a surfeit, from its resemblance to some eruptions en iLe skin of the 
human being when indigestible or unwholesome food has been taken. The surfeit is, 
in some cases, confined to the neck ; but it oflener spreads over the sides, back, loins, 
and quarters. The cause is enveloped in some obscurity. The disease most fce- 
quently appears when the skin is irritable during or after Uie process of moulting, or 
when It sympathises with any disorder of the stomach. It has been known to follow 
the eating ot poisonous herbs or mowbumt hay, but, much oflener, it is to be traced 
to exposure to cold when the skin was previously irritable and the horse healed by 
exercise. It has also been attributed to tiie immoderate drinking of cold water when 
the animal was hoL It is obstruction of some of the pores of the skin and swdting 
of the surrounding substance, either from primary affection of the skin, or a plethoric 
state of the system, or empathy with the digestive organs. 

The state of the patient will sufficiently guide tlie surgeon as to the course he 
should pursue. If there is simple eruption, without any marked inflammatory action, 
alteratives should be resorted to, and particularly those recommended for hidebound 
in page 476. They should be given on several successive nights. The night is bet- 
ter than the morning, because the warmth of the stable will cause the antimony and 
sulphur to act more powerfully on the skin. The horse should be warmly clothed— 
half an hour's walking exercise should be given, an additional rug being thrown over 
him — such green meat as can be procured should be used in moderate quantities, and 
the chill should be taken from the water. 

Should the eruption continue or assume a more virulent character, bleeding and 
aloetic phjsic must be had recourse to, but neither should be carried to any extieme. 
' Tie phvsic having set, the alteratives should again be had recourse to, and attentioa 
riiouid be paid to the comfort and diet of the horse*. 

If the eruption, after several of these alternate appearances and disappeaianees, 
should remain, and the cuticle and the hair begin extensively to peel off, a wofss 
affection is to be feared, for surfeit is too apt to precede, or degeneiate into, mange. 
This disorder, therefore, must next be considered. 

MANGE 

Is a pimpled or vesicular eruption. After a while the vesicles breaks or the coticie 
and the hair fall off, aiid there is, as in obstinate surfeit, a bare spot covered with 
scurf — some fluid oozing from the skin beneath, and this changing to a scab, which 
likewise soon peels off, and leaves a wider spot. This process is attended by consi- 
derable itching and tenderness, and thickening of the skin, which soon becomes more 
or less folded, or puckered. The mange generally first appears on the neck at the 
root of the mane, and its existenoe may be suspected even before the blotches appear, 
and when there is only considerable itchiness of the part, by the e:^se with which the 
short hair at the root of the mane is plucked out. I rom the neck it spreads upward 
to the head, or downward to the withers and back, and occasionally extends over the 
whole carcass of the horse. 

One cause of it, although an unfrcqucnt one, has been stated to be neglected or 
inveterate surfeit. Several instances are on record in which poverty of condition, and 
general neglect of cleanliness, preceded or produced the most violent mange. A 
remark of Mr. Blaine is very important: — ** Among the truly healthy, so far as my 
experience goes, it never arises spontaneously, but it does readily from a spontaneous 
origin among the unhealthy.'* llie most common cause is contagion. Amidst the 
whole list of diseases to which the horse is exposed, there is not one more highly 
contagious than mange. If it once gets into a stable, it spreads through it, for the 
slightest contact seems to be sufficient for the communication of this noisome com- 
plamt. 

If the same brush or currycomb is used on all the horses, the propagation of mango 
is assured ; and horses feeding in the same pasture with a mangy one rarely escape, 
from the propensity they have to nibble one another. Mange in cattle has been pro- 
pagated to the horse, and from tlie horse to cattle. There are also some well-authen- 
ticated instances of tlie same disease being communicated from the dog to the horse, 
but not from the horse to the dog. 

Mange has been said to originate in want of cleanliness in the management of the 
stable. The comfort and tlie health of the horse demand the strictest cleanliness. 
The eyes and the lungs frequently suffer from the noxious fumes of the putrefying 
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dungr and urine ; but, in defiance of common prejudice, there is no authentic instance 
of mange being the result. It may, however, proceed from poverty. When the ani- 
mal is half starred, and the functions of digestion and the power of the constitution 
are weakened, the skin soon sympathises, and mange is occasionally produced instead 
of surfeit and hide-bound. Every fanner has proof enough of this being the case. 
If a horse is turned on a common where there is scarcely sufficient herbage to satisfy 
his appetite, or if he is placed in ene of those straw-yards that are under the manage- 
ment of mercenary and unfeeling men, and are the very abodes of misery, the ani- 
mal comes up a skeleton, and he comes up mangy too. Poverty and starvation aze 
fruitful sources of mancne, but it does not appear that filth has much to do with it, 
although poverty and filth generally go hand m hand. 

The propriety of bleeding in cases of mancre depends on the condition of the pa* 
tienU if mange is the result of poverty, and the animal is much debilitated, bleed- 
inff will increase the evil, and will probably deprive the constitution of the power of 
lallying. Physic, however, is indispensable in every case. It is the first step in the 
progress towards cure. A mercurial ball will be preferable to a common aloetic one, 
as more certain and effectual in its operation, and the mercury probably having some 
influence in mitigating the disease. In thi^, however, mange in the horse resembles 
itch in the human being — ^medicine alone will never effect a cure. There must be 
some local application. There is this additional similarity — that which is most effeo- 
toal in curinff the itch in the human being must form the basis of every local appli- 
cation for the cure of mange in the horse. Sulphur is indispensable in eveiy 
onguent for mange. It is the sheet-anchor of the veterinary suigeon. In an early and 
not very acute state of mange, equal portions of sulphur, Iprpentine, and train-oil, 
gently but well rubbed on the part, will be applied with advantage. Farriers are fond 
of the black sulphur, but that which consists of earthy matter, with the mere dregs 
of various substances, cannot be so effectual as the pure sublimed sulphur. A toler- 
ably stoat brush, or even a currycomb, lightly applied, should be used, in order to 
remove the dandriff" or scurf, wherever there is any appearance of manffe. After that, 
the horse should be washed with strong soap and water as far as the disease has ex- 
tended ; and, when he has been thoroughly dried, the ointment should be well rubbed 
in with the naked hand, or with a piece of flannel. More good will be done by a 
little of the ointment being well ruboed in, than by a great deal being merely smeared 
over the part. The rubbing should be daily repeated. 

The sulphur seems to have a direct influence on the disease— the turpentine has an 
indirect one, by exciting some irritation on the skin of a different nature from that 
prodnoed by the mange, and under the influence of which the irritation of mange will 
De diminished, and the disease more easily combated. During the application of the 
omtment, and as soon as the physic has set, an idterative ball or powder, similar to 
those leeommended for the other affections of the skin, should be daily given. If, 
after some days have passed, no progress should appear to have been made, half a 
pound of sulphur should be well mixed with a pint of oil of tar, or, if that is not to 
De obtained, a pint of Barbadoes tar, and the affected parts rubbed, as before. On 
every fifth or sixth day the ointment should be washed off* with warm soap and wbf 
ter. The progress towards cure will thus be ascertained, and the skin will be cleens- 
ed, and its pores opened for the more effectual application of the ointment. 

The horse should be well supplied with nourishing, but not stimulating food. As 
much green meat as he will eat should be given to him, or, what is far better, he 
should be turned out, if the weather is not too cold. It may be useful to add, that, 
afier the horse has been once well dressed with either of these liniments, the danger 
of contagion ceases. It is necessary, however, to be assured that every mangy place 
has been anointed. It will be prudent to give two or three dressings afier the horse 
has been apparently cured, and to continue the alteratives for ten days or a fortnight. 

The cure oeing completed, the clothing of the horse should be well soaked in wbf 
ter, to which a fortieth part of the saturated solution of the chloride of lime has been 
added ; af^r which it should be washed with soap and water, and again washed and 
soaked in a solution of the chloride of lime. Even^ part of the harness should un- 
dergo a similar purification. The currycomb may be scoured, bat the brush shoald 
be Dumed. The rack, and manger, ana partitions, and every part of the stable which 
tte horse could possibly have touched, shoald be well washea with a hair-broom— e 
pint of the chloride of lime b«ng added to three gallons of water. All the wood- 
33« 
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work should then be scoured with soap and water, after which a second washing with 
the chloride of lime will render all secure. Some farmers havepulled down their 
stables, when they have been thoroughly infected with mange. Tnis is being unne- 
cessarily cautious. The efficacy of the chloride of lime was not then known; but 
if that 18 carefully and sufficiently applied to every part of the stable and its iiimi- 
ture, there cannot afterwards be danger. 

Every case of itchiness of the skin should be regarded with suspicion. When a 
horse is seen to rub the root of his tail, or his head, or neck, against the manger, the 
parts should be carefully examined. Some of the hair may have been rubbed or torn 
off, but if the roots remain firmly adherent, and there is only redness and not senrfi- 
ness of the skin, it probably is not mange, but only inflammation of the akin, (ran 
too great fulness of blood. A little blood should be abstracted — a purgative admin- 
istered — and the alteratives given. The mange ointment cannot do harm, and may 
possibly prevent this heat of the skin from degenerating into manee, or arrest the 
progress of mange if it has commenced. If a scurfiness of skin should appear on 
any of the points that are pressed upon by the collar or harness, the veterinary sur- 
geon will do right to guara against aanger by alterative medicine and the use of the 
ointmenL 

WARTS. 

Tliese are tumours of variable size, arising from the cuticle, and afterwards con- 
nected with the true skin by means of the vessels which supply the crowth of the 
tumours. They are found on the eyelids, the muzzle, the ears, the belly, the neck, 
the penis, and the prepuce. There are some caustics available, but frequently they 
must be removed by an operation. If the root is very small, it may be snipped ason- 
der, close to the skm, with a pair of scissors, and touched with the lunar caiutie. If 
the pedicle or stem is somewhat larger, a ligature of waxed silk should be passed 
firmly round it, and tightened- every day. The source of nutriment being thus rp- 
moved, the tumour will, in a short time, die and drop off. If the warts are large, or 
in considerable clusters, it will be necessary to cast the horse, in order to cut them 
off close to the skin : the root should then be seared with a red-hot iron. Unless 
these precautions are used, the warts will speedily sprout again. 

VERMIN. 

Both the biped and the quadruped arc subject to the visitation of insects, that fasten 
on the skin, and are a constint nuisance from the itchiness which they occasion. If 
the horse, after being turned out for the winter, is taken up in the spring, long and 
rough in his coat, and poor in condition, and with evident hide-bound, he will almost 
invariably be afflicted with vermin. 

In our present imperfect acquaintance with natural history, it is difficult to account 
for the appearance of certain insects, and of those alone, on the integument of one 
animal, while others of an altocrethcr different character are found on its neighbour. 
Each one has a tormentor peculiar to itself. 

The vermin of the horse is destroyed by an infusion of tobacco, or a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, the latter requiring the greatest caution. The skin being once 
cleansed of them, an attention to cleanliness will prevent their reappearance. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ON SOUNDNESS, AND THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF HORSES. 

There are few sources of greater annoyance both to the purchaser and the seller 
of the horse than disputes with regard to the soundness of^ the animal. Although, 
in describing the various parts of the horse, we have glanced at the connexion of cer- 
tain natural conformations, and some alterations of structure, and accidents, and dis- 
eases, with the question of soundness or unsoundness, it may not be uninteresting to 
those for whom our work is designed, if we now bring into one point of view the 
substance of that which has been scattered over many pages. 

That horse is sound in whom there is no disease, ana no alteration of structure that 
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impairs, or is likely to impair, his natural usefalness. The horse is ansound that 
labours under disease, or has some alteration of structure which does interfere, or is 
likely to interfere, with his natural usefulness.* The term *' natural wefulnoB*^ must 
be borne in mind. One horse may possess great speed, but is soon knocked up ; an- 
other will work all day, but cannot be got beyond a snail's pace : a third with a heayy 
forehand is liable to stumble, and is continually putting to hazard the neck of his 
rider; another, with an irritable constitution and a loose, washy form, loses his appe- 
tite and begins to scour if a little extra work is exacted from him. The term un- 
soundness must not be applied to either of these ; it would be opening far too widely 
a door to disputation ana endless wrangling. The buyer can discern, or ought to 
know, whether the form of the horse is that which will render him likely to suit his 
purpose, and he should try him sufficiently to ascertain his natural strength, endur- 
ance, and manner of Roing. Unsoundness, we repeat, has reference only to disease, 
or to that alteration of structure which is connected with, or will produce disease, and 
lessen the usefulness of the animal. 

These principles will be best illustrated by a brief consideration of the usually sup- 
posed appearances or causes of unsoundness. 

Broken knees certainly do not constitute unsoundness, after the wounds are healed, 
unless they interfere with the action of the Joint; for the horse may have fallen from 
mere accident, or through the fault of the nder, without the slightest damage more 
than the blemish. No person, howeyer, would buy a horse with broken knees, until 
he had thoroughly tried him, and satisfied himself as to his form and action. 

Capped hocks may be produced by lyinff on an unevenly payed stable, with a 
scanty supply of litter, or by kicking genenuly, in neither of which cases would they 
constitute unsoundness, although in the latter they would be an indication of vice ; 
but, in the majority of instances, they are the consequence of sprain, or of latent 
injury of the hock, and accompanied by enlargement of it, and would constitute un- 
soundness. A special warranty should always be taken against capped hodcs. 

Contraction is a considerable deviation from the natural form of the foot, but not 
necessarily constituting unsoundness. It requires, however, a most careful examina- 
tion on the part of the purchaser or veterinary surgeon, in order to ascertain that there 
is no heat aoout the quarter, or ossification of the cartilage— that the frog, althou||[h 
diminished in size, is not diseased — ^that the horse does not step short and go as if 
the foot were tender, and that there is not the slightest trace of lameness. Unless 
these circumstances, or some of them, are detected, a horse must not be pronounced 
to be unsound because his feet are contracted ; for many horses with strangely con- 
tracted feet do not suffer at all in their action. A special warranty, however, should 
be required where the feet are at all contracted. 

Corns manifestly constitute unsoundness. The portion of the foot in which bad 
corns are situated will not bear the ordinary pressure of the shoe ; and accidental 
additional pressure from the growing down of the horn, or the introduction of dirt or 
gravel, will cause serious lameness. They render it necessary to wear a thick and 
heavy shoe, or a bar shoe, in order to protect the weakened and diseased part; and 
they are very seldom radically cured. There may be, however, and frequently is, a 
difllerence of*^ opinion as to the actual existence or character of the com. A iPeterinary 
surgeon may consider it so slight and insignificant as not apparently to injure the horse, 
and he pronounces the animal to be sound; but he should be cautious, for there are 
corns of every shade and degree, from the slightest degree to the most serious evil. 
They may be so slight and manageable as, though ranging under the class of morbid 
alteration of structure, yet not to diminish the natural usefulness of the horse in any 
degree. Slight corns will disappear on the horse being shod with ordinary skill and 
care, even without any alteration in the shoe. 

* Since the publication of our first edition* this definition or rule as to soundness or unsound- 
ness has received very h\s(h judicial sanction, Coolet v. Stepkens^ 2 Moody and Robinson, 
157 ; SchoUMd v. RM, id. 210. We shall adhere to it as our test of soundness or unsound" 
ness througnout this chapter* not forgetting what is said in the following extract from a note 
to one of these cases. " As it may now be considered as settled law, that the breach of a 
warranty of soundness does not entitle the purchaser to return the horse, but only to recover 
the difference of value of the horse with or without the particular unsoundness, the question 
of temporary maladies, producing no permanent deterioration of the animal, would, gener* 
ally speaking, only involve a right to damages merely nominal." 
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CoiroB«*-Thi8 ii a disMse, and consequently nnsoondness. Howerer slight uaj 
be its degree, and of whatever short standing it may be, although it- may sometimes 
seaieely seem to interfere with the usefulness of the horse, jet a change of stabling, 
or slight exposure to wet and cold, or the least oTer-ezertion, may, at other times, 
cause it to degenerate into many dangerous complaints. A horse, therefore, should 
iMTer he purchased with a cou^h upon him, without a special warranty ; or if — the 
cough not being observed — he is purchased under a general warranty, that warranty 
is therebv" broken. It is not law, that a horse may be returned on breach of the war- 
ranty. The seller is not bound to take him back, unless he has contracted so to do; 
but he is liable in damages. Lord Ellenborough has completely decided this matter. 
" I have always held,*^ said he, *' that a warranty of soundness is broken, if the ani- 
mal, at the time of sale, had any infirmity upon him that rendered him less fit fix 
present service. It is not necessary that the disorder should be permanent or incura- 
ble. While he has a eougfa, he is unsound, although that may either be tempoimiy 
or prove mortal."* 

RoARiiro, Whcezino, Whistling, Hioh-blowino, and Gauimivo, being the result 
of alteration of structure, or disease in some of the air-pasaages, and interfering with 
the perfect freedom of breathing, especially when the horse is put on his speed, witlh 
out doubt constitute unsoundness. There are decisions to the contrary, which are 
now universally admitted to be erroneous. Brokkn wiitd is still more decidedly 
unsoundness. 

Crib-biting. — ^Althou^h some learned judges have asserted that crib-bitinfir is sim- 
ply a trick or bad habit, it must be regarded as unsoundness. This unnatnralsockinff 
in of the air must to a certain decree injure digestion. It must dispose to colic, UM 
so interfere with the strength, and usefulness, and health of the horse. ^ Some crib- 
biters are good eoers, but they probably would have possessed more endurance Imd 
they not acquired this habit; ma it is a fact well established, that, as soon as a horw 
becomes a crib-biter, he, in nine cases out of ten, loses condition. He is not to the 
experienced eye the horse he was before. It may not lead on to strongly-marked dis- 
ease, or it may rarely do so to any considerable degree ; but a horse that is iBori>idiT 
deficient in condition must, to that extent, have his capability for extraordinaiy wore 
diminished, and so be brought within our definition of unsoundness. In its very eariy 
stage it may be a mere trick — eonfiimed, it must have produced morbid deterioration. 
The wear of tlie front teeth, and the occasional breaking of them, make a horse old 
before his time, and sometimes render it difficult or almost impossible for him to ^rraxe, 
when the state of the animal or the convenience of the owner requires that he ^oald 
be turned out. 

Curb constitutes unsoundness while it lasts, and perhaps while the swelling 
remains, although the inflammation may have subsided ; for a horse that has once 
thrown out a curb is, for a while at least, very liable to do so affain, to get lame in 
the same place on the slightest extra exertion; or, at all events, ne would there first 

* In deciding on another case, the same judge said, *' I have always held it that a cou^h 
is a breach of the warranty. On that understanding I have always acted, and think it quite 
clear.'* It was argued on the other hand that two-tnirds of the horses in London had coughs, 
yet still the judge maintained that the cough was a breach of warranty. When it was ^mier 
argued that the horse had been hunted the day after the purchase, and the cough might have 
been increased by this, the reply was singular, but decisive. "There is no proof that he 
would have got well if he had not been hunted.** This doctrine is confirmed by Parke, B., 
in the first cose cited in p. 391. 

In p. 194. it is very properly stated that roaring is unsoundness, because it impairs the func- 
tion of respiration. 1 his was not always, however, the law of the bench. '* Lord Ellenbo- 
rough,'* quoting from Sir James Mansfield, savs. " It has been held by very high authority 
that roaring is not necessarily unsoundness, ana I entirely concur in that opinion. If the horse 
emits a loud noise, which is offensive to the ear, merely from a bad habit which he has eoD- 
tracted, or from any cause that docs not interfere with his general health, or muscular powers, 
he is still to be considered a souud horse. On the other hand, if the roaring proceeds from 
any disease or organic infirmity, which renders him incapable of performing the usual fiinc- 
tions of a horse, then it does constitute unsoundness. The plaintiiT has not done enough in 
showing that this horse was a roarer. To prove a breach of the Mrarranty he must go on to 
show that the roaring was symptomatic of disease.*' These extracts are taken from a singu- 
lar work, not always correct, yet firom which much amusement, and instruction too, may be 
derived — " The Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse, by Caveat Emptor.** 
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fail on extraordinary exertion. A horde, however, ia not returnable, although he 
should spring a curb five minutes after the purchase ; for it is done in a moment, and 
does not necessarily indicate any previous unsoundness or weakness of the part. 

Cutting, as rendering a horse liable to serious injury of the legs, and indicating 
that he is either weak, or has an awkwardness of gait inconsistent with safety, pro- 
duces, ratlier than is, unsoundness. Many horses go lame for a considerable period 
after cutting themselves severely ; and others have dropped from the sudden agony, 
and endangered themselves and their riders. As some doubt, however, exists on thm 
subject, and as it is a very material objection to a horse, cutting, when evident, should 
have its serious consequences provided against by a special warranty. 

EnLAROED Glands. — ^The enlargement of the glands under the jaw has not been so 
much considered as it ouffht to have been in our estimate of the soundness of the 
horse. Simple catarrh will occasionally, and severe affection of the chest vrill gene- 
rally, be accompanied by swelling of these glands, which does not subside for a oon- 
siderable time after the cold or fever has apparently been cured. To slight enlarge- 
ments of the glands under the jaw much attention need not be paid ; but if they are of 
considerable size, and especially if they are tender, and the glands at the root of the 
ear partake of the enlargement, and the membrane of the nose is redder than it should 
be, we should hesitate in pronouncing that horse to be sound. We must consider the 
swelling as a symptom ot disease. 

Enlarged Hock. — A horse with enlarged hock is unsound, the structure of this 
complicated joint being so materially affected that, although the horse may appear for 
a considerable time to be capable of ordinary work, he will occasionally fail even in 
that, and a few days' hard work will always lame him. 

T^K Eves.— That inflammation of the eye of the horse which usually terminates in 
blindness of one or both eyes, has the peculiar character of receding or disappearing 
for a time, once or twice, or thrice, before it fully runs its course. The eye, after an 
attack of inflammation, regains so nearly its former natural brilliancy that a person 
even well acquainted with horses will not always recognise the traces of former dis- 
ease. After a time, however, the inflammation returns, and the resalt is inevitable. 
A horse that has had one attack of this complaint, is long afterwards unsound, how- 
ever perfect the eye may seem to be, because he carries about with him a disease that 
will probably again break out, and eventually destroy the sight. Whether, therefore, 
he may be rejected or not, depends on the possibili^ of proving an attack of inflam- 
mation of the eye, prior to the purchase. Next to direct evidence of this are appear- 
ances about the eye, of which the veterinary surgeon at least ought not to be ignorant. 
Allusion has been made to them in pagre 89. They consist chiefly of a puckerins 
of the lids towards the inner comer of^one or both eyes — a difference in the size of 
the eyes, although perhaps only a slight one, and not discovered except it be looked 
for — a gloominess of the eye — a dulness of the iris — a little dulness of the transparent 
part of the eye generally — a minute, faint, dusky spot, deep in the eye, and generally 
with little radiations of white lines proceeding from iL If these symptoms, or the 
majority of them, existed at the time of purchase, the animal had assuredly been dis- 
eased before, and was unsound. Starting has been considered as an equivocal proof. 
It is usually an indication of defective sight, but it is occasionally a trick. Connecl- 
ed, however, with the appearances just described, it is a very strong corroborative 
proof. 

Lambness, from whatever cause arising, is unsoundness. However temporary it 
may be, or however obscure, there must be disease which lessens the utili^ of the 
horse, and renders him unsound for the time. So says common sense, but there are 
contradictory decisions on the case. ** A horse labouring under a temporary injniy of 
hurt, which is capable of being speedily cured or removed, is not, according to Chief 
Justice Eyre, an unsound horse ; and where a warranty is made that such a horse is 
sound, it IS made without any view to such an injury ; nor is a horse so circumstanced 
within the meaning of the warranty. To vitiate the warranty, the injury the horse 
had sustained, or the malady under which he laboured, ought to be of a permanent 
nature, and not such as m^ arise from a temporary injury or accident.*'* 

On the contrary. Lord Kllenborough says : '* I have always held, and now hold, 
that a warranty of soundness is broken, if the animal at the time of sale has any 

* 8 Espin. Rep. 673, Cfmnnemi v. Bmrrs. 

Si 
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infiimity upon him which renders him less fit for present senrice. It is not neoeesirj 
that the disorder should be permanent or incurable. While a hone haa a cough lie 
is unsound, although it maj either be temporary or maj proTe mortal. Hie hone in 
queation having been lame at the time of sale, when he was warranted to be sound, 
his condition subsequently is no defence to tbd action.^* The decisiona of Bfr. 
Baron Parke, already referred to, confirm this doctrine. 

Nkubotomt. — A question has arisen how far a horse that has undergone the open- 
tion of the division of the nerve of the leg (see p. IIH, and has recovered irom the 
lameness with which he was before affected^ ana stands his work well, may be con- 
sidered to be sound. Chief Justice Best held such a horse to be unsound, and in our 
opinion there cannot be a doubt about the matter. The operation of neorotomy does 
not remove the disease causing the lameness, but only the sensation of pain. A hone 
on whom this operation has been performed may be improved b]r it— may cease to be 
lame— may go well for many yeare ; but there is no certainty of this, and he is unsound, 
within our defiuition, unless nature gave the nerve for no useful purpose. 

Ossification or the lateral cartilages constitutes unsoundness, as inteiferiog 
with tlfe natural expansion <^ the foot, and, in horses of quick work, almost invaiiably 
producing lameness. 

PuMicED-rooT.— >When the union between the homy and sensible lamins, or little 
plates of the foot (see p. 304), is weakened, and the coflBn-bone is let down, and 
presses upon the sole, and the sole yields to this unnatural weight, and beoones 
rounded, and is brought in contact with the ground, and is bruised and injured, that 
horae must be unsound, and unsound for ever, because there are no means by which 
we can raise the coffin-bone a^ain into its place. 

Quinnure.^-If the mastication of the food gives pain to the *«wm^l, in c ou ss q D sn ce 
of soreness of the mouth or throat, he will drop it before it is perfectly diewed. This, 
as an indication of disease, constitutes unsoundness. Quidding sometimes arises from 
irregularity in the teeth, which wound the cheek with their ahup edges ; or m prolrad- 
ing tooth rendos it impoeaible for the horse to close his jaws so as to chew nis food 
thoroughly. Qnidding is unsoundness for the time ; but the unsoundness wiU cease 
when the teeth are properly filed, or the soreness or other cause of this imperfect 
chewing removed. 

QuiTTOR is manifestly unsoundness. 

Rure-BONE. — Although when the bony tumour is small, and on one side only, there 
is little or no lameness — and there are a few instances in which a horse with ring- 
bone has worked for many years without its return — yet from the action of the foot, 
and the stress upon the part, the inflammation and the formation of bone may acquire 
a tendency to spread so rapidly, that we must pronounce the slightest enlargement of 
the pasterns, or around the coronet, to be a cause of unsoundness. 

8am)crack is manifestly unsoundness. It may, however, occur without the slight- 
est warning, and no horse can be rejected on account of a sandcrack that has sprung 
after purchase. Its usual cause is too great brittleness of the crust of the hoof; hut 
there is no infallible method of detecting this, or the degree in which it must exist in 
order to constitute unsoundness. When the horn round the bottom of the foot has 
chipped off so much that only a skilful smith can fasten the shoe without pricking the 
horse, or even when there is a tendency in the horn to chip and break in a much less 
degree than this, the horse is unsound, for this brittleness of the crost is a disease of 
the part, or it is such an altered structure of it as to interfere materiaUy with the use- 
fulness of the animal. 

Spavin. — Bone spavin, comprehending in its largest sense every bony tumour on 
the hock, is not necessarily unsoundness. If the tumour afiects in the slightest degree 
the action of the horse, it is unsoundness; — even if it does not, it is seldom safe to 
pronounce it otherwise than unsoundness. But it may possibly be (like splint in the 
fore-leg) so situated as to have no tendency to affect the action. A veterinary surgeon 
consulted on the purchase will not always reject a horse because of such a tumour. 
His evidence on a question of soundness will depend on the facts. The situation and 
history of the tumour may be such as to enable him to give a decisive opinion in i 
horse going sound, bat not often. 

Boo or Slooo Spaviit is unsoundness, because, although it may not be productive 

* 4 Campbell, 251, EU^ v. Br^gdm. 
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of lameness at slow work, the rapid and powerful action of the hock in quicker motion 
will produce permanent, yet pemaps not considerable lameness, which can scaicely 
erer oe with certainty removed. 

Spunt. — It depends entirely on the situation of the bony tumour on the shank-bone, 
whether it is to be considered as unsoundness. If it is not in the neighbourhood of 
any joint, so as to interfere with its action, and if it does not press upon any liffament 
or tendon, it may be no cause of unsoundness, although it is often very unsightly. 
In many cases it may not lessen the capability and yadue of the animal. This has 
been treated on at considerable lenffth in page 268. 

SmufOBALT. — ^This sin^ar and yery unpleasant action of the hind leg cannot be 
termed unsoundness. It is an irregular communication of nervous enerffy to some 
muscle of the thigh, observable when the horse first comes from the stable, and grar 
doally ceasinff on exercise. It has usually been accompanied by a more than com- 
mon degree of strength and endurance. It must, however, be traced to some morbid 
alteration of structure or function ; and it rarely or never fails to deteriorate and gn^ 
dually wear out the animal. 

Thickening or the Back Sinews. — Sufficient attention is not always paid to the 
fineness of the lees of the horse. If the flexor tendons have been spramed, so as to 
produce considerable thickening of the cellular substance in which their sheaths are 
enveloped, they will long afterwards, or perhaps always, be liable to sprain, Crom 
causes by which they would otherwise be scarcely afiected. The continuance of any 
considerable thickness around the sheaths of the tendons indicates previous and vio- 
Imt sprain. This very thickening will fetter Uie action of the tendons, and, aifler 
mnch quick work, will occasionally renew the inflammation and the lameness ; there- 
Ibie, such a horse cannot be sound. It requires, however, a little discrimination to 
distingnish this firom the gumminen or roundness of leg, peculiar to some breeds. 
Th«e should be an evident difference between the injured leg and the other. 

T^oBouGHPui, except it is of great size, is rarely productive of lameness, and there- 
fore eannot be termea unsoundness ; but as it is the consequence of hard work, aud 
BOW and then does produce lameness, the hock should be most carefully examined, 
and there should be a special warranty against it. 

Thkush. — ^There are various cases on record of actions on account of thrushes in 
horses, uA the decisions have been much at variance, or perfectly contradictory, 
ninish has not been always considered by Tegal men as unsoundness. We, how- 
ever, decidedly so consider it; as being a disease interfering and likely to interfere 
with the usefulness of the horse. Thrush is inflammation of the lower surface of the 
inner or sensible fro^ — and the secretion or throwing out of pus— almost invariably 
accompanied by a slight deflnree of tenderness of the frog itself, or of the heel a little 
above it, and, if neglected, leading to diminution of the substance of die firc^, and 
separation of the horn ftom parts beneath, and undemmning, and the production of 
fungus and canker, and, ultimately, a diseased state of the foot, destructive of the 
present, and dangerous to the future usefulness of the horse. 

WufDGALLS.— TThere are few horses perfectly free from windgalls, but they do not 
interfere with the action of the fetlock, or cause lameness, except when they are nu- 
merous or large. They constitute unsoundness only when they cause lameness, or 
are so large and numerous as to render it likely that they will cause it. 

In the purchase of a horse the buyer usually receives, embodied in the receipt, 
what is termed a warranty. It should be thus expressed :^ 

'* Received of A. B. forty pounds for a grey mare, warranted only five years old, sound, 
free from vice, and quiet to nde and drive. 

-je40. "CD." 

A receipt, including merely the word «' warranted," extends only to soundness, — 
*^ warranted sound" goes no farther; the age, freedom from vice, and quietness to, 
ride and drive, should be especially named. This warranty comprises every cause 
c^ unsoundness that can be detected, or that lurks in the constitution at the time of 
sale, and to every vicious habit that the animal has hitherto shown. To establish a 
breach of the warranty, and to be enabled to tender a return of the horse and recover 
the difference of price, the purchaser must prove that it was unsound or viciously dis- 
posed at tlie time of sale. In case of cough, the horse must have been heard to cough 
Immediately after the purchase, or as he wna lad home, or as soon as he had entered 
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the stable of the purchaser. Coughing, even on the following morning, will not be 
sufficient; for it is possible that he might hare caught cold by change of stabling. 
K he is lame, it must be proved to arise from a cause that existed be^re the animal 
was in the purchaser's possession. No price will imply a warranty, or be equiTalent 
to one ; there must be an express warranty. A fraud must be proved in the seller, in 
order that the buyer may be enabled to return the horse or maintain an action for the 
price. The warranty should be given at the time of sale. A warranty, or a promise 
to warrant the horse given at any period antecedent to the sale, is invalid ; for horse- 
flesh is a very perishable commodity, and the constitution and usefulness of the ani- 
mal may undergo a considerable change in the space of a few days. A warnnty 
after the sale is invalid, for it is given without any legal consideration. In order to 
complete the purchase, there must be a transfer of the animal, or a memorandum of 
agreement, or the payment of earnest-money. The least sum will suffice for earnest 
No verbal promise to buy or to sell is binding without one of these. The moment 
either of tbese is efTectcd, the legal transfer of property or delivery is made, and what- 
ever may happen to the horse, the seller retains, or is entitled to the money. If the 
purchaser exercises any act of ownership, by using the animal without leave of the 
vendor, or by having any operation performed, or any medicines siven to him, he 
makes hdm his own. 1 he warranty of a servant is considered to be binding on the 
master.* 

If the horse should be afterwards discovered to have been unsound at the time of 
warranty, the buyer may tender a return of it, and, if it be not taken back, may bring 
his action for the price ; but the seller is not bound to rescind the contract unless he 
has affreed so to do. 

Althouffh there is no legal compulsion to ^ve immediate notice to the seller of the 
discovered unsoundness, it will be better for it to be done. The animal should then 
be tendered at the house or stable of the vendor. If he refuses to receive him, the 
animal may be sent to a liveir-stable and sold ; and an action for the difference in 
price may be brought. The keep, however, can be recovered only for the time that 
necessarily intervened between the tender and the determination of the action. It is 
not legally necessary to tender a return of the horse as soon as the unsoundness is 
discovered. The animal may be kept for a reasonable time afterwards, and even pro- 
per medical means used to remove the unsoundness ; but courtesy, and indeed jus- 
tice, will require that the notice should be jriven as soon as possible. Altliough it is 
stated, on the authority of Lord Louffliborough, that "no length of time elapsed 
after the sale will alter the nature of ii contract originally false," yet it seems to 
have been once thought it was netressary to the action to give notice of the unsound- 
ness in a reasonable time. The cause of action is certainly complete on breach of 
the warranty. 

It used to be supposed (hat the buyer had no right to liave the horse medically treat- 
ed, and that he would waive the warranty by ooing so. The question, however, 
would be, has he injured or diminished the value of the horse by this treatment? It 
will generally be prudent for him to refrain from all medical treatment, because tlie 
lueans adopted, however skilfully employed, may have an unfortunate effect, or may 
be misrepresented by i^morant or interested observers. 

The purchaser possibly may like the horse, notwithstanding his discovered defect, 
and he may retain, and bring his action for the depreciation in value on account of 
the unsoundness. Few, however, will do this, because his retaining the hoi^ will 
cause a suspicion that the defect was of no great consequence, and will give rise to 
much cavil about the quantum of damajjes, and after all, very slight damages will 
probably be obtained. ** I take it to be clear law," says Lord Eldon, " that if a per- 
son purchases a horse that is warranted, and it afterwards turns out that the horse 
was unsound at the time of the warranty, the buyer may, if he pleasc-s, keep the 
horse, and bring an action on the warranty ; in which he will have a right to recover 
the difference between the value of a sound horse, and one with such defects as ex- 
isted at the time of warranty ; or he may return the horse, and bring an action to 
recover the full money paid : but in the latter case, the seller has a right to expect 
that the horse shall be returned to him in the same state he was when sold, and not 



* The weight of authority decides that the master is bound by the act of the servant. Lord 
Kcnyon, however, had some doubt on the subject. 
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by any means diminished in Talue ; for if a person keeps a warranted article for any 
length of time after discovering its defects, and when he returns it, it is in a worse 
state than it would have been if returned immediately after such discoyery, I think 
the party can have no defence to an action for the price of the article on the ground 
of non-compliance with the warranty, but must be left to his action on the warranty 
to recover tne difference in the Talue of the article warranted, and its value when 
sold."* 

Where there is no warranty, an action may be brought on the snround of fraud ; but 
this is very difficult to be maintained, and not oflen hazarded. It will be necessary 
to prove that the dealer knew the defect, and that the purchaser was imposed upon 
by his folse representation, or other fraudulent means. If the defect was evident to 
every eye, the purchaser has no remedy — he should have taken more care ; but if a 
vrairanty was given, that extends to all unsoundness, palpable or concealed. Al- 
though a person should ignorantly or carelessly buy a band horse, vnirranted sound, 
he may reject it — the warranty is his guard, and prevents him from so closely exam- 
ining the horse as he otherwise would have done; but if he buys a blind horse, think- 
ing nim to be sound, and without a warranty, he has no remedy. Every one ought 
to exercise common circumspection and common sense. 

A man should have a more perfect knowledge of horses than falls to the lot of 
most, and a perfect knowledge of the vendor too, who ventures to buy a horse without 
a warranty. 

If a person buys a horse warranted sound, and discovering no defect in him, and, 
relying on the warranty, re-sells him, and the unsoundness is discovered by the second 
purchaser, and the horse returned to the first purchaser, or an action commenced 
against him, he has his claim on the first seller, and may demand of him not only the 
price of the horse, or the difference in value, but every expense that may have been 
ineorred. 

Absolute exchanges, of one horse for another, or a sum of money being paid in 
addition by one of the parties, stand on the same ground as simple sales. If there is 
a warranty on either side, and that is broken, an action may be maintained : if there 
be no warranty, deceit must be proved. 

Hie trUl of'^ horses on sale often leads to disputes. The law is perfectly clear, but 
the application of it, as in other matters connected with horse-flesh, attended with 
glorious uncertainty. The intended purchaser is only liable for dama^ done to the 
none tiirough his own misconduct The seller may put what restriction he chooses 
on the trial, and takes the risks of all accidents in the fair use of the horse within 
SQch restrictions. 

If a horse from a dealer^s stable is galloped far and fast, it is probable that he will 
soon show distress ; and if he is pushed farther, inflammation and death may ensue. 
The dealer rarely gets recompensed for this ; nor oug^t he, as he knows the unfitness 
of his horse, and may thank himself for permitting such a trial ; and if it should occur 
soon after the sale, he runs the risk of naving the horse returned, or of an action for 
its jpriee. 

In this, too, he is not much to be pitied. The mischievous and fraudulent practice 
of dealers, especially in London, of giving their horses, by overfeeding, a false appear- 
ance of muscular substance, leads to the ruin of many a valuable animal. It would 
be a useful lesson to have to contest in an action or two the question whether a horse 
overioaded with fat can be otherwise than in a state of disease, and consequently 
onsonnd. 

It is proper, however, to put a limit to what has been too frequently asserted from 
the bench, that a horse warranted sound must be taken as fit for immediate use, and 
capable d being immediately put to any &ir work the owner chooses. A hunter 
hcoestly warranted sound is certainly warranted to be in immediate condition to fol- 
low tiie hounds. The mysteries of condition, as has been shown in a former part of 
the work, are not sufficiently unravelled. 

In London, and in most great towns, there are repositories for the periodical sale 
of horses by auction. They are of great convenience to the seller who can at once 
get rid of a horse with which he wi&es to part, without waiting month after month 
before he obtains a purchaser, and he is relieved from the nuisance or fear of having 

* CuTtiM V. Hmmmf, 3 Esp. 83. 
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the animal returned on aoeount of breach of the warranty, becanse in these places onl? 
two days are^ allowed for the trial, and if the horse is not returned within tnat period, 
he cannot be afterwards returned. They are also convenient to the porchaser, who 
can thus in a large town soon find a horse that will suit him, and which, from this 
restriction as to returning the animal, he will obtain twenty or thirty per cent, beloir 
the dealere' prices. Althou^ an auction may seem to offer a fiur tana open competi- 
tion, there is no place at which it is more necessary for a person not much aocustomed 
to horses to take with him an exoerienced friend, and, when there, to depend on bis 
own judgment, or that of his friena, heedless of the obsenrations or manceuyres of the 
bystandere, the exaggerated commendation of some horses, and the thounnd faults 
found with othere. There are always numerous jgrroups of low dealers, copers, and 
chaunters, whose business it is to delude and deceive. 

One of the regulations of the Bazaar in King Street was exceedingly fair, both with 
regard to the previous owner and the purchaser, viz. — 

** When a horse, having been warranted sound, shall be returned within the pre- 
scribed period, on account of unsoundness, a certificate from a veterinary suigeoo, 
puticularly describing the unsoundness, must accompany the horse so retnmed ; when, 
if it be agreed to by the veterinary sur^on of the establishment, the amount received 
for the horse shall be immediately paid back ; but if the veterinary surgeon of the 
establishment should not confirm the certificate, then, in order to avoid furuer dispute, 
one of the veterinary surgeons of the college shall be called in, and his decision shall 
be filial, and the expense of such umpire shall be borne by the party in enotJ** 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



A LIST OF THE MEDICINES USED IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 

DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 

He will rarely consult his own interest, who, not having had the advantage of a 
veterinary education, undertakes the treatment of any of the serious diseases of his 
horses. Many of the maladies of the horse nearly resemble each other. They are 
continually varying their character, and require, in their diflferent stages, a very differ- 
ent treatment, and in the plainest case not only the characteristic symptoms of disease 
are obscure, but even the indications of returning health, or increasing danger, are 
often scarcely ascertainable, consequently the sick horse, as well as the human bein^, 
needs the care of one whom study and experience have qualified for the task. A list 
of the drugs generally employed, with a slight account of their history, adulterations, 
and medicinal effects, will be interesting to the liorse-pioprietor as well as to the 
veterinary surgeon; and may occasionally be useful when professional aid cannot be 
obtained. 

Frequent reference will be made to Professor Morton^s most valuable Manual of 
Pharmacy. This work will be found to be a treasure to every veterinary surgeon. 
Mr. W. C. Spooncr's Materia Medica, in his recent compendium of While's accoust 
of the horse, will occasionally be laid under contribution. 

Acacia Gummi. — Many varieties of gum arable are procured from Egypt, Arabia, 
and the East Indies. It is an exudation from the trunk and branches of various trees. 
It is employed in the form of a mucilage, made by dissolving it in water, in the pro- 
portion of one part of the gum to three or four of water. Various insoluble powders 
may be thus suspended, or oils rendered misciblo or emulsions formed. Emulsions 
composed of gum arabic are supposed to be useful in urinary affections. 

AcmuM AcETicuM, Acetic Acin, Vinegar. — Vinegar is a very useful application 
for sprains and bruises. Equal parts of boiling water and cold vinegar will form a 
good fomentation. Extract of lead, or bay salt, may be added with some advantage. 
As an internal remedy, vinegar is rarely given, nor has it, except in large doses, any 
considerable medicinal power. The veterinarian and the horse-owner should manu- 
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(actuie their own vinegar. That which they huy frequently contains sulphoric acid 
and pungent spices, and irritates the inflamed part to which it is applied. 

AciDUM Arscniosum, Arsenic. — Were it not that some practitioners continue to 
use it as a tonic, in doses of from ten to twenty grains daily, and others employ it to 
core out old ulcers, we would not include it in our list, for we have litUe faith in it. 
There are better and safer tonics, and far better and safer caustics. The method of 
detecting the presence of arsenic, in cases of poisoning, has been described at page 
837. 

AoiouM MuRiATicuM, or Hydrochloric Acid: Spirit or Salt. — This acid is 
formed by distilling corrosive sublimate with antimony. The butter-like matter which 
is produced (whence the common name, BtUi^r of Antimony) has a strong affinit? for 
water, which it attracts from the atmosphere, and thus becomes converted into a fluid. 
The less water it is suffered to attract to itself the more powerful it remains, and 
therefore it should be kept in stoppered bottles. The proof of its goodness is its 
weight. It is decidedly the best liquid caustic we have. It is most manageable, and 
its ^ect can most readily be ascertained. As soon as it touches any muscular or 
living part, a change of colour is perceived, and the effect of the caustic can be fairly 
judged of by the degree of change. For corns, canker, indisposition in the sole to 
secrete good horn, wounds in the foot not attended by healthy action, and for every 
case where the superficial application of a caustic is needed, this acid is unrivalled. 

AciDUM NiTRicuM : Nitric Acid, AQUAroRTi8.-«This is a valuable external appli- 
cation. It is both a caustic and an antiseptic. It destroys fungous excrescences. A 
pledget of tar should be dipped in the acid, and then finnly pressed on the cankerous 
snrfiu^. Every part with which tbe acid has come into contact will be deadened and 
slough off, and healthy granulations will spring up. 

AciDUM HvDRociANicuM : Prussic Acid. — ^This, in a concentrated state, is truly a 
deadly poison ; a few drops of it will kill a lar^e animal. In a diluted form, it is a 
powerful sedative. In doses of six drops, largely diluted, it abates both pulmonary 
and gastric irritation. It may be worth trying in the form of enema in cases of Te- 
tanus. It may also be given by the mouth in the same disease. Nothing is more 
likely to tranquillize the general excitement of the nervous system. The author of 
this work was the first person who applied the hydrocyanic acid for the purpose of 
allaying irritation of the skin in dogs. It seldom fails of producing the desir^ effect, 
and it has had a similar good effect in subduincr itchiness and mange in the horse. 

AciDUM SuLPHURicuM, SuLPHURic AciD. — Whou Duxed with tar in the proportion 
of an ounce to the pound, it is a good application for thrush and canker : a smaller 
quantity mixed witn olive oil makes a good stimulating liniment. If too much sol- 
pharic acid is added, either by mistake or wilfully, it inflames and corrodes the sto- 
mach and bowels. The proper antidotes in this case are magnesia, or the carbonate 
of soda or potash, with soft soap. The acid might possibly be neutralised by this 
combination. 

Adkps, Hoo's Lard, very properly forms the basis of most of our ointments. It 
is tasteless, inodorous, and free from every stimulating quality. That cannot be said 
of all the ingredients used in the composition of our unguents. 

Alcohol, RscTiriKD Spirit. — ^l^is is necessarily used in many of our tinctures 
and other preparations, and is sometimes given to the horse in almost a pure state. 
Some horses that are compelled to travel hx and auickly, show evident fatigue before 
they arrive at the end of their journey. A cordial or carminative tincture, to the ex- 
tent of thiee or four ounces, largely diluted, may occasionally be given, and they 
rally, and cheerfully pursue their course to the end. The groom or die stableman 
gives the gin or whiskey of Uie country, in preference to any other stimulant. In 
cases of thorough fatigue the Daffy's Elixir may be administered, and probably ren- 
deied more stimulant by the addition of pepper. Mr. Bracy Clark recommends four 
OQiiees of the tincture of ijlspice in cases of gripes. On ^e other hand; some veteri- 
nary surgeons have preferred simple hot water, or the infusion of several of our medi- 
cinal heAs, as peppermint, roseinary, &c. We should be loath, except on extraordi- 
nary occasions, to advocate the use of any spirituous drink. 

Alois. — ^There are two kinds used in horse praetioe, the Baibadoes and the Cape. 
The Soeotrine, preferred by the human surgeon, are very unoertain in their effect on 
the hone, and are seldom to be met with purs. Of tiie Baihadoes and the Cape, the 
tm an moch to be preferred. They are obtained principally from the island <tf Bar- 
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badoes, and are the juice of the large leaves of the aloe boiled to a considerable 
thickness, and then poured into gourds in which they jifradually harden. The true 
Cape are the extract of a species of aloes chiefly cultivated at the Cape of €rood 
Hope. The Barbadoes aloes are black, with a shade of brown, of an unctuons feel- 
ing, with a stronger smell, broken with difficulty, and the fracture dull. The Cape 
are darker coloured, stronger smelling, very brittle, and the fracture perfecdy gloaiy. 
Every veterinary surgeon who uses much aloes should buy them in the mass, and 
powder them at home, and then, by attending to this account of the difference d the 
two, he can scarcely be imposed upon. It is, however, the fact, that these are mostly 
adulterated, by their being melted together. Aloes purchased in powder are too often 
sadlv adulterated. 

The Cape aloes may be powdered at all times, and the Barbadoes in frosty wea- 
ther, when enough should oe prepared, to be kept in closed bottles, for Ihe year's 
consumption. They may also be powdered when they have been taken from the 

gourd, and exposed to a gentle heat for two or three hours before they are put into 
le mortar. In the proportion of fifteen ounces of the powder mixed with one ounce 
of powdered dinger, and beaten up with eight ounces of palm oil, and alWrwards 
divided into the proper doses, it will form a purging mass more effectual, and much 
less likely to gripe, than any that can be procured By melting the drug. If the phy- 
sic is given in the shape of a ball, it more readily dissolves in the stomach, and more 
certaimy and safely acts on the bowels when mingled with some oily matter, like 
that just recommended, than when combined with syrup or honey, which are ^t to 
ferment, and be themselves the cause of gripes. It is also worse than useless to add 
any diuretic to the mass, as soap or carbonate of soda. The action of these on one 
set of organs will weaken that of the aloes on another. A physie mass should never 
be kept more than two or three months, for, after that time, it rapidly loses its purga- 
tive property. 

Directions for phyaioking will be found at page 937. We will only add tfiat, as a 
promoter of condition, the dose should always be mild. A few fluid stools will be 
sufficient for every good purpose. Violent disease will alone justify violent pvfging. 

The Barbadoes aloes have a greater purgative power than the Cape, exclusive of 
griping less and being safer. In addition to this, the action of the bowels is kept up 
longer by the Barbadoes aloes than by the Cape. If the horse is well mashed, and 
carefully exercised, and will drink plenty of warm water, the Cape may be ventured 
on, or at least mixed with equal quantities of the Barbadoes ; but if there is any neglect 
of preparation for physic, or during the usual operation of the physic, the Cape are 
not always to be depended upon. The combination of alkaline compounds with aloes 
alters the results of the medicine. Their action is quickened, hut their purgative pro- 
perties are impaired, and they cease to operate specifically on the larger intestines. 
Such is the opinion of Professor Morton, and undoubtedly the latter would be an 
advantagre gained. The activity of the aloes may be occasionally increased bv a few 
drops of the croton oil. Mashes are useful helps when physic is administered. 

Some persons are fond of what are called half-doses of physic. Three or four 
drachms are given on one day, and three or four on the followmg; and perhaps, if the 
medicine has not operated, as in this divided state it will not always, two or three 
additional drachms are given on the third day. The consequence is, that the bowels 
having been rendered irritable by the former doses, the horse is over-pnrged, and 
inflammation and death occasionally ensue. In physicking a horse, whatever is to 
be done should be done at once. vVhatever quantity is intended to he given should 
be given in one dose. 

The system of giving small doses of aloes as alteratives is not good. These repeated 
minute doses lodging in some of the folds of the intestines, and at length uniting, often 
produce more effect tlian is desirable. It is never safe to ride a horse far or fast, with 
even a small dose of aloes within him. 

Most of all objectionable is the custom of giving small doses of aloes as a nauseant, 
in inflammation of the lungs. There is so much sympathy between the contents of 
the chest and the belly in the horse, and inflammation of one part is so likely to be 
transferred to another, that it is treading on very dangerons ground, when, with much 
inflammation of the lungs, that is given which will stin.ulate and may inflame tke 
intestines. 
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Aloes are most commonly, Wause most easily, administered in the form of ball, 
bat in a state of solution their effect is more speedy, effectual, and safe. 

Aloes are useful in the form of tincture. Eight ounces of powdered aloes, and one 
ounce of powdered myrrh, may be put into two quarts of rectified spirit, diluted with 
an equal quantity of water. The mixture should be daily well shaken for a fortnight, 
and then suffered to stand, in order that the undissolved portion may fall to the bottom. 
This will constitute a very excellent application for wounds, whether recent or of 
long standing and indisposed to heal. It is not only a gentle stimulant, but it forms 
a tmn crust over the wound, and shields it from the action of the air. 

The principal adulteration of aloes is by means of resin, and the alteration of colour 
is concealed by the addition of charcoal or lamp-black. This adulteration is easily 
enough detect^ by dissolving the aloes in hot water. All aloes contain some resin- 
ous matter, which the water will not dissolve and which has very slight purgative 
effect The excess of this resin at the bottom of the solution virill mark the degree of 
adulteration. 

Alteratives are a class of medicines the nature and effect of which are often much 
misunderstood, and liable to considerable abuse. It is a very convenient name in 
order to excuse that propensity to dose the horse with medicines, which is the dis- 
grrace of the groom, and the bane of the stable. 

By alteratives we understand those drugs which effect some slow change in the 
diseased action of certain parts without interfering with the food or work ; but by 
common consent the term seems to be confined to medicines for the diseases of tfaie 
circulation, or of the digestive organs, or of the skin. If a horse is heavy and incapa- 
ble of work from too gSod keep, or if he is off* his food from some temporary indig|es- 
tion— or if he has mange or grease, or cracked heels, or swelled legs, a few alteratives 
are prescribed, and the complaint is expected to be grradually and imperceptibly 
removed. For all skin affections there is no better alterative than that so oAen recom- 
mended in this treatise, consisting of black antimony, nitre, and sulphur. If there is 
any tendency to grease, some resin may be added to each ball. If the complaint is 
accompanied by weakness, a little gentian and ginger may be farther added, but we 
enter our protest against the ignorant use of mercury in any form, or any of the mine- 
ral acids, or mineral tonics, or heating spices, as alteratives. We indeed should be 
pleased if we could banish the term alterative from common usage. The mode of 
proceeding which reason and science would dictate is to ascertain the nature and 
decree of the disease, and then the medicine which is calculated to restore the healthy 
action of the part, or of the frame generally. 

Alum is occasionally used internally in cases of super-purgation in the form of 
alum-whey, two drachms of the powder being added to a pint of hot milk ; but there 
are much better astringents, although this may sometimes succeed when others faU. 
If alum is added to a vegetable astringent, as oak-bark, the power of both is dimin- 
ished. Its principal use is external. A solution of two drachms to a pint of water 
forms alone, or with the addition of a small quantity of white vitriol, a very useful 
wash for cracked heels, and for grease generally; and also for those forms of swelled 
legs attended with exudation of moisture through the skin. Some add the Goulard 
lotion, forgetting the chemical decomposition that takes place ; the result of which is, 
that the Sumine, possessing little astrinsrency, is detached, and two salts with no 
astringency at all, the sulphate of lead ana the sulphate of potash, are formed. 

The Burnt Alum is inferior to the common alum for the purposes mentioned, and 
we have better stimulants, or caustics, to apply to wounds. 

Ammoitia is, to the annoyance of the horse, and the injury of his eyes and his lungs, 
plentifully extricated from the putrefying dung and urine of the stable ; but, when 
combined with water in the common form of hartshorn, it is seldom used in veterinary 
practice. It has been given, and with decided benefit, and when other things have 
niled, in flatulent colic ; and is best administered in the form of the aromatic spirit of 
ammonia, and in doses of one or two ounces, in warm water. 

Chloride or Ammonia, or sal aAimoniae, is scarcely deserving of a place in oar 
list. It is not now used internally ; and as an astringent embrocation, it must yield 
to several that are more efleotual, and less likely to blemish. 

Amsi Sbmina, Anisc-sied. — ^This seed is here mentioned principalljr as a record of 
old ttmaa, when it was one of the sheet-anchors of tiie iarrier. It is not yet quite 
litearded from his shop as a stimnlanti a canninatiTe, and a cordial. 
34* 3a 
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Ahodyiies. — Of these there is but one in horse practice : Opium is the cmly drug 
that will lull pain. It may be given as an anodyne, but h will also be an astringeot 
in doses of one, two, or three drachms. 

Ahtimont*— There are several valuable preparations of this metal. 

The Black Sbsqui-Sulphuret or Amtimont, a compound of sulphur and antimony, 
is a good alterative. It is given with more sulphur and with nitre, in varying doses, 
according to the disease, and the slow or rapia effect intended to be pit^diwed. It 
should never be bought in powder whatever trouble there may be in levigating it, for 
it is ollen grossly adulterated with lead, manganese, forge-dust, and arsenie. The 
adulteration may be detected by placing a little of the powder on a red-hot iron pkte. 
The pure sulphuret will evaporate without the slightest residue— so will the arsenic : 
but there will be an evident smell of garlic. A portion of the lead and the manga- 
nese will be left behind. 

Antimomu PoTAssio Tartras, Emetic Tartar. — The tartrate of potadi and anti- 
mony, or a combination of super-tartrate of potash and oxide of antmiony, is a veiy 
useful nauseant, and has considerable effect on the skin. It is particularly valuable 
in inflanmiat'on of the lungs, and in every catarrhal affection. It is given in doses 
of from one drachm to a drachm and a half, and combined with nitre and digitalis. 
It is also beneficial in the expulsion of worms. It should be given in doees of two 
drachms, and with some mechanical vermifuge, as tin fiUngs, or ground glass, and 
administer^ on an empty stomach, and for several successive days. Auhoogh it 
may sometimes fail to expel the worms, it will materially improve the condition of 
the horse, and produce sleekness of the coat. To a sli^t degree the emetie tartar is 
decomposed by the action of light, and should be kept m a jar, or green bottle. It is 
sometimes adulterated with arsenic, which is detected by the ffsrlic smell whm it is 
placed on hot iron, and also by its not giving a beautiful grold-colouTed precipitate 
when sulphuret of ammonia is added to a solution of it. It has abo been externally 
applied in chest affections, in combination with lard, and in quantities of from one 
drachm to two drachms of the antimony, to an ounce of the lani ; bnt, except in ex- 
treme cases, recourse should not be had to it, on account of the extensive uougfaing 
which it sometimes produces. 

PuLvis AmiMONii CoMPosiTus, The Compound Powder or Amtimont.—- Com- 
monly known by the name of James's Powder. It is employed as a sudorific in fever, 
either alone or in combinatioTi with mercurials. The dose is from one to two drachms. 
The late Mr. Bloxam used to trust to it alone in the treatment of Epidemic Catarrh 
in the horse. It is, however, decidedly inferior to Emetic Tartar. It is often adulte- 
rated with chalk and burnt bones, and other white powders, and that to so shameful 
a degree, that little dependence can be placed on the antimonial powder usually sold 
by druggists. The muriatic or sulphuric acids will detect most of these adulterations. 

Amti-spasmodics. — Of these our list is scanty, for the horse is subject only to a 
few spasmodic diseases, and there are fewer medicines which have an anti-spasmodic 
effect. Opium stands first for its general power, and that exerted particularly io 
locked-jaw. Oil of turpentine is almost a specific for spasm of the bowels. Cam- 
phor, assafcetida, and various other medicines, used on the human subject, have a very 
doubtful effect on the horee, or may be considered as almost inert. 

Argentum, Silver. — One combination only of this metal is used, and that as a 
manageable and excellent caustic, viz., the Lunar Caustic. It is far preferable to the 
hot iron, or to any acid, for the destruction of the part if a horse should have been 
bitten by a rabid do^ ; and it stands next to the butyr of antimony for the removal of 
fungus generally. It has not yet been administered internally to the horse. 

Arsenicum, Arsenic. — ^This drug used to be employed as a tonic, in order to core 
out old ulcers ; but it is now seldom employed, for there are better and safer tonics, 
and far better and safer caustics. The method of detecting tlie presence of arsenic 
in cases of poisoning has been described at page 227. 

Balls. — The usual and the most convenient mode of administering veterinary 
medicines is in the form of balls, compounded with oil, and not witli honey or syrup, 
on account of their longer keeping soft and more easily dissolving in the storoacb. 
Balls should never weigh more than an ounce and a half, otherwise they will be so 
large as not to pass without difficulty down the gullet. Tliey should not be more 
than an inch in diameter and three inches in lencrth. The mode of delivering balls 
is not difficult to acquire ; but the balling-iron, while it often wounds and permanently 
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injures the bare, occasions the horee to straggle more than he otherwise would against 
the administration of the medicine. The horse should be backed in the stall ;— 4he 
toDffue should be drawn gently out with the left hand on the off side of the mouth, 
and there fixed, not by oontinuinff to pull at it, but by pressing the fingers against ihe 
side of the lower jaw. The ball, being now taken between the tips of mB fii^rers 
of the right hand, is passed rapidly up the mouth, as near to the palate as possible, 
until it reaches the root of the tongue. It is then delivered with a slight jerk, and 
the hand being immediately withdrawn and the tongue liberated, the rail is foioed 
throuj^h the pharynx into the cssophagus. Its passage should be watched down the 
left side of the throat ; and if the passage of it is not seen going down, a slight tap 
or blow under the chin will generadly cause the horse to swallow it, or a few gulps 
of water will convey it into the stomach. Very few balls should be kept ready made, 
for they become so hard as to be incapable of passing down the ffullet, or dissolving 
in the stomach, and the life of the horse may be endangered or lost. This is pecu- 
liarly liable to be the case if the ball is too large, or wrapped in thick paper. 

Bark, Peruvian. — ^A concentrated preparation of this is entitled the Sulphate of 
QuiMiNX. The simple bark is now seldom used. If it has any sood effect, it is in 
diabetes. The (quinine, however, is strongly recommended bv Aofessor Morton as 
singularly efficacious in the prostration of strength which is often the consequence of 
influenza. 

Basilicon is a valuable digestive ointment, composed of resin, bees'-wax, and 
olive-oil. If it is needed as a stimulant, a little turpentine and verdigris may be 
added. 

BcLLADOifNii ExTEACTUM, ExTRACT or Dkadlt Niohtshade. — The inspissated 
juioe is principally used as a narcotic and sedative, and indicated where there is un- 
due action of the nervous and vascular systems, as in tetanus, carditis, and nervous 
affections generally. Externally, it is beneficially applied to the eje, 

BusTEBs are applications to the skin which separate the cuticle m the form of vesi- 
cles containing a serous fluid. They excite increased action in the vessels of the 
skin, by means of which this fluid is thrown out The part or neighbouring^ parts 
are somewhat relieved by the discharge, but more by the inflammation and pain that 
are produced, and lessen that previously existing in some contiguous part. On this 
principle we account for the decided relief often obtained by blisters in inflammation 
of the lungs, and their efficacy in abating deeply-seated disease, as that of the ten- 
dons, ligaments, or joints ; and also the necessity of previously removing, in these 
latter cases, the superficial inflammation caused by them, in order that one of a dif- 
ferent kind may be excited, ond to which the deeply-seated inflammation of the part 
will be more likely to yield. The blistere used in horse-practice are coinposed of 
canthsLrides or the oil of turpentine, to which some have added a tincture of the cro- 
ton-nut. 

For some important remarks on the composition, application and management of 
the blister, see page 346. 

Bole Armenian is an argillaceous earth combined with iron, and is supposed to 
possess some astringent property. The propriety of its being administered inwardly 
IS doubtful ; for it may remain in the intestinal canal, and become the nucleus of a 
calculus. On account of its supposed astringency, it is employed externally to give 
consistence to ointments for grease. Even uie bole Armenian has not escaped the 
process of adulteration, and is largely mixed with inferior earths. The fraud may he 
suspected, but not satisfactorily detected, by the colour of the powder, which should 
be a bright red. 

Calamine. — See Zinc 

Calomel.— See Mercury. 

Camphor is the produce of one of the lauras species, a native of Japan, and too 
often imitated by passinj|r a stream of chlorine through oil of turpentine. According 
to Professor Morton, it is a narcotic. It diminishes the frequency of the pulse, and 
softens its tone. When long exhibited, it acts on the kidneys. Externally applied, 
it is said to be a discutient wad an anod3nie for chronic sprains, bruises, and tumours. 
The camphor ball is a favourite one with the groom, and occasionally administered 
by the veterinary surgeon. Mr. W. C. Spooner uses it, mixed with ophim, in cases 
or locked-jaw, and in doses of from one to two drachms. In the form of camphorated 
(^ it promotes the absorption of fluids thrown out beneath the skin, the removal of 
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old callus, and the supplingr of joints stiff from labour. Combined with oil of turpen- 
tine it is more effective, but in this combination it occasionallj blemishes. • 

Cartharidbs aie the basis of the most approved and useful veterinary blisters. 
The cantharis is a flv, the native of Italy and the south of France. It is destiojed 
by sulphur, dried and powdered, and mixed with palm oil and resin in the proportion 
directed at page 335. Its action is intense, and yet sunerficial ; it plentifully raises 
the cuticle, yet rarely injures the true skin, and thereu)re seldom olemishes. Hie 
application of other acrid substances is occasionallv followed by deeplj-eeated ulcera- 
tions ; but a blister composed of the Spanish fly alone, while it does its duty, leaves, 
after a few weeks have passed, scarcely a trace behind. 

The art of blistering consists in cutting, or rather shaving, the hair perfectly close; 
then well rubbing in ue ointment, for at least ten minutes; and, afterwards, and what 
is of the greatest consequence of all, plastering a little more of the ointment ligfady 
over the part, and leaving it. As soon as the vesicles have perfectly risen, which will 
be in twenty or twenty-four hours, the torture of the animal may be somewhat relieved 
by the application of olive or neatVfoot oil, or any emollient ointment. 

When too extensive a blister has been employed, or, from the intensity of the orisi- 
nal inflammation, the blister has not risen, (tor no two intense inflammations can exist 
in neighbouring parts at the same time), strangury — great difficulty in passing urine, 
and even suppression of it— has occurred. The careful washing off of the blister, and 
the administration of plenty of warm water, with opium, and bleeding if the symp- 
toms run high, will generally remove this unpleasant effect. 

An infusion of two ounces of the flies in a pint of oil of tuipentine, for several days, 
is occasionally used as a li(|uid blister; and, when sufficiently lowered with common 
oil, it is called a sweaiing oil, for it maintains a certain degree of irritation and inflam- 
mation on the skin, yet not sufficient to blister, and thus gradually abates or removes 
some old or deep inflammation, or cause of lameness. 

Of late cantharides have come into more ceneral use. They were recommended 
by Mr. Vines, in combination with vegetable bitters, as a stimulating tonic, in cases 
of debility. He next applied them lor the cure of Glanders, and with considerable 
success. The Veterinary public is much indebted to Mr. Vines, for tfie steadiness 
with which he has followed up the employment of the Spanish fly. The dose is from 
five to eight grains given daily, but withheld for a day or two when diuresis super- 
venes. 

Capsici Bacca, Capsicum Berries. — They are valuable as stimulants affecting 
the system generally, yet not too much accelerating the pulse. Their beneficial effect 
in cases of cold, has seldom been properly estimated. The dose is from a scruple to 
half a drachm. 

Carui Semina, Carawat Seeds. — ^Tliese and Ginger, alone or combined, are the 
best stimulants used in horse-practice. 

Cascarilljc Cortex, Cascarilla Bark. — ^Tonic as well as aromatic. It must not, 
however, be used wiUi the sulphates of iron or zinc. 

Castor Oil, Oleum Ricini. — ^An expensive medicine. It must be given in large 
closes, and even then it is uncertain in its effects. Mild as is its operation in most 
animals, it sometimes gripes and even endangers the horse. 

Catechu, Japan Earth, yet, no earth, but extracted from the wood of one of the 
acacia trees, is a very useful astringent. It is given in super-purgation, in doses of 
one or two drachms, with opium, as a yet more powerful astringent ; chalk, to neu- 
tralize any acid in the stomach or bowels ; and powdered gum, to sheath the over-irri- 
tated mucous coat of the intestines. It >3 not often adulterated in our country, but 
jTTOssly so abroad — fine sand and aluminous earth being mixed with the extract. It 
is seldom given with any alkali, yet the prescription just recommended contains 
chalk : but, although the chalk, as an alkali, may weaken the astringency of the cate- 
chu, it probably neutralizes some acid in the stomach or bowels, that would have 
diminished the power of the catechu to a greater degree. It must not be given in 
conjunction with any metallic salt, for the tannin or gallic acid, on which its power 
chiefly or entirely depends, has an affmity for all metals, and will unite with them, 
and form a gallate of them, possessing little astringent energy. Common ink is the 
union of this tannin principle with iron. 

A tincture of catechu is sometimes made by macerating three ounces of the powder 
in a quart of spirit for a fortnight It is an excellent application for wounds ; and, 
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with the aloet, constitutes all that we want of a balsamic nature for the purpose of 
hastening the healing process of wounds. 

Caustics are substances that bum or destroy the parts to which thej are applied. 
First among them stands the red-hot iron, or actual cautery, and then pure alkaliee, 
potash, and soda, and the sulphuric and nitrous acids. Milder caustics are found in 
the sulphate of copper, red precipitate, burnt alum, and yerdigris. They are princi- 
pally used to destroy fungous excrescences, or stimulate indolent tumours, or remove 
portions of cellular substance, or muscle inifected by any poison. 

Cbita Priparata, Chalk, is principally used in combination with catediu and 
opium in cases of super-purgation. All adventitious matters are removed by washing, 
and the prepared or levi^t^ chalk remains in the form of an impdpable powder. It 
is usually aidrainistered m doses of two or three ounces. It is externally applied over 
ulcers that discharge a thin and ichorous matter. 

Chamomile, Amthkmis. — ^The powder of the flower is a useful vegetable tonic, and 
the mildest in our list. It is given in doses of one or two drachms, and is exhibited 
in the early stage of convalescence in order to ascertain whether the febrile stage of 
the disease is passed, and to prepare the way for a more powerful tonic, the gentian. 
If no acceleration of pulse, or heat of mouth, or indication of return of fever, aoeom- 

Eanies the cautious use of the chamomile, the gentian, with carbonate of iron, may 
B safely ventured upon ; but if the gentian had been first used, and a little too soon, 
there might have been considerable, and perbaps dangerous return of fever. 

Charcoal is occasionally used as an antiseptic, being made into a poultice with 
linseed meal, and applied to foul and offensive ulcers, and to cracked heels. It re- 
moves the foetid and unwholesome smell that occasionally proceeds from them. 

Char0RS are thick, adhesive plasters spread over parts that have been strained or 
weakened, and, being applied to the skin, adhere for a considerable time. The fol- 
lowing mixture makets a good charge— -Burgundy or common pitch, five ounces ; tar, 
six ounces ; yellow wax, one ounce, melted together, and when they are becoming 
cool, half a drachm of powdered oantharides well stirred in. TUs must be partially 
melted afresh when af»plied, and spread on the part with a larve spatula, as hot as 
can be done without giving the animal too much pain. FlocKS of tow should be 
scattered over it while it is warm, and thus a thick and adhesive covering will be 
formed that cannot be separated from the skin for many months. It is jmoa for old 
tpimins of the loins, and also strains of the back sinews. The charge acts in three 
ways— by the slight stimulant power which it possesses it gradually removes all 
deep-«eated inflamroation*-by its stimulus and its pressure it promotes the absorption 
of any callus or thickening beneath ; and, acting as a constant bandage, it gives tone 
and strength to the part. 

Cltstcis.— These are useful and too ofien neglected means of hastening the evac- 
uation of the bowels when the disease requires their speedy action. The old ox- 
bladder and wooden pipe may still be employed, and a considerable quantity of fluid 
thrown into the intestine ; but the ]»atent stomach and clyster pump oi Mr. Reid is 
far preferable, as enabling the practitioner to inject a greater quantity of fluid, and in 
a less time. 

Two ounoes of sof\ or yellow soap, dissolved in a gallon of warm water, will form 
m useful aperient clyster. It will detach or dissolve muay irritating substances that 
may have adhered to the mucous coat of the bowels. Fx>r a more active aperient, 
half a pound of Epsom salts, or even of common salt, may be dissolved in the same 
quantity of water. A stronger injection, but not to be used if much purgative medi- 
dne has been previously given, may be composed of an ounce of Barl^oes aloes, 
dissolved in two or three quarts of warm water. If nothing else can be procured, 
warm water may be employed ; it will act as a fomentation to the inflamed and irri- 
table surface of the bowels, and will have no inooosidenble effect even as an ape- 
rient. 

In oases of overMmrging or inflammation of the bowels, the injection must be of a 
soothing nature. It may consist of gruel alone, or, if the purging is considerable, 
and difficult to stop, the gruel must be thicker, and four ounces of prepared or pow- 
dMsd chalk well mixed with or sospended in it, with two scruples or a drachm of 
powdersd opium. , ,, , ., 

No oil should entMr into the composition of a clyster, exeept that linseed oil may 
be qsed ibr the expulsion of the ascaridee, or needle-wonns. 
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badocs, and are the juice of the large leaves of the aloe boiled to a considerable 
thicknesSf and then poured into gourds in which they jpradually harden. The true 
Cape are the extract of a species of aloes chiefly cultavated at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Darbadoes aloes are black, with a shade of brown, of an nnctaons feel- 
ing, with a stronger smell, broken with diflficulty, and the fracture dull. Tht Cape 
arc darker coloured, stronger smelling, Tery britUe, and the firaetnrs perfectily glossy. 
ETery veterinary surgeon who uses much aloes should buy them in the mass, and 
powder tliem at home, and then, by attending to this account of the difference of die 
two, he can scarcely be imposed upon. It is, however, the fact, that these mn mostly 
adulterated, by their being melted together. Aloes purchased in powder are loo often 
sadly adulterated. 

liie Cape aloes may be powdered at all times, and the Barbadoes in froaty wea- 
ther, when enough should be prepared, to be kept in closed bottles, for the yesr's 
consumption. They may also be powdered when they have been taken from the 
gourd, and exposed to a gentle heat for two or three hours before they are put into 
Uie mortar. In the proportion of fifWen ounces of the powder mixed with one ounce 
of powdered ginger, and beaten up with eight ounces of palm oil, and alWrwards 
divided into the proper doses, it wul form a purging mass more effectual, and much 
less likely to gripe, than any that can be procuied bj melting the drug. If the phy- 
sic is given in the shape of a ball, it more readily dissolves in the stomach, and more 
certainly and safely acts on the bowels when mingled with some oily matter, like 
that just recommended, than when combined with syrup or honey, which are apt to 
ferment, and be themselves the cause of gripes. It is also worse than useless to add 
any diuretic to the mass, as soap or carbonate of soda. The action of these on one 
set of organs will weaken that of the aloes on another. A physic mass should never 
be kept more than two or three months, for, after that time, it rapidly loses its purga- 
tive property. 

Directions for phyaieking will be found at page 937. We will only add dial, as a 
promoter of condition, the dose should always be mild. A few fluid stools will be 
sufficient for every good purpose. Violent aisease will alone justify violent purging. 

The Barbadoes aloes have a greater purgative power than the Cnpe, exclusive of 
griping less and being safer. Tn addition to this, the action of the bowels is kept up 
loncer by the Harbadoes aloes than by the Cape. If the horse is well mashed, ana 
cari'fully exi-roist'd, and will drink plenty of warm water, the Cape may be ventured 
on, or at hast mixed with e<jual quantities of the Barbadoes ; but if there is any neglect 
of preparation for physic, or durinjj the usual operation of the physic, the Cape are 
not always to he dt-pended upon. The comhinalion of alkaline compounds with aloes 
alters the results of the medicine. Their action is quickened, but their purpative pro- 
perties arci impair<»d, and they cease to operate specifically on the larger intestines. 
Such is the opinion of Professor Morton, and undoubtedly the latter would be an 
advantage pained. The activity of the aloes may he occasionally increased bv a few 
drops of the croton oil. Mashes are useful helps when physic is administered. 

Some persons are fond of what are called half-iloses of physic. Three or four 
drachms are piven on one day, and thn^e or four on the following; and perhaps, if the 
medicine has not operated, as in this divided st;jte it will not always, two or thr*^ 
additional drachms are piven on the third day. Th(» consequence is, that the bowels 
havinjT been Hindered irritable by the former doses, the horse is over-purged, and 
inflammatif>n and death occasionally ensue. In physicking a horse, whatever is to 
he done should he done at once. \Vhatever (quantity is intended to he given should 
be iriven in one dose. 

The system f»f jrivinp small doses of alo«*s as aheralives is not groo<l. These repeated 
minute doses l()d^inp in some of the folds of the intestines, and at lenoth uniting, often 
produce more efl'ect than is desirable. It is never safe to ride a horse far or fast, wiUi 
even a small dose of aloes witliin him. 

Most of all objectionable is the custom of pivinir small doses of aloes as a nauseant, 
in inflarimiation of the lunfirs. There is so much sympathy between the contents of 
the chest and the belly in the horse, and inflammation of one part is so likely to be 
transferred to another, that it is treadine on very danp* n es ground, when, with much 
inflammation of the lungs, that is given which will siic.ulate and may inflame the 
intestines. 
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mftehs left too lonff empty ; or mixed with diuretic medicine, to fine ihe lege of the 
orer'worked and aebilitated animal ; bat in no other case should they cbtun a place 
in the stable, or be used at the discretion of the carter or the groom. 

CoRROSiyx SuBUMATE. — See Mbrcurt. 

Grbabote has very lately been introduced into yeterinary practice, and is much 
▼alued on account of its antiseptic properties. It is obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of various substances, as pyroligneous acid, tar, wood, smoke, &c. Pure 
creasote is colourless and transparent; its odour is that of smoked meat, and its taste 
is caustic and burning. It coagulates the albumen of the blood, and hence has been 
lately employed in stopping haemorrha^. It acts very powerfully on the general 
system, and quickly destroys small ammals. Professor Morton gives a very inte- 
resting and faithful account of it It is, according to him, both a stimulant and a 
tonic. In an undiluted state it acts as a caustic. When dUuted it is a general ex- 
citant and an antiseptic. In the form of a lotion, a liniment, or an ointment, it has 
been useful in farcy and glanders, also in foot-rot, canker, and thrush^— mange, caries, 
excessive suppuration, and the repression of fun^rous granulations. As a caustic it 
acts as a powerful stimulant, and it is an antiseptic. 

Croton TioLii Skmina, Croton Seeds. — The croton-nut has not been long intro- 
duced into veterinary practice, although it has been used from time immemorial by 
the inhabitants of India as a powerful purgative. An oil has been extracted from it, 
and used by the surgeon ; the meal is adopted by the veterinarian. It is given in 
doses from a scruple to half a drachm, and, from its acrid nature, in the form of a ball, 
with an ounce of linseed meal. When it does operate the effect is generally observed 
in six or eight hours, the stools being profuse and watery, and the patient frequently 
griped. On account of its speedy operation, it may be given in locked-jaw and staff- 
gers : and also in dropsy or the chest or belly, from the watery and profuse stools 
which it produces ; but it is often uncertain in its operation, and its gnping, and the 
debility which it occasions, are serious objections to it as common physic. When 
placed on the tongue of the horse in quantities varying from twenty to forty drops, it 
produces purging, but the membrane of the mouth frequently becomes violently inflsjned. 
TliiB likewise happens, but not to so great a degree, when it is given in the form of a 
drink, or in a masn. 

Demulcents are substances that have the power of diminishing the effect of acri* 
monious or stimulating substances. The first, by some oily or mucUaginous sub- 
stance, sheaths the sensible parts. The other dilutes the stimulus, and diminishes its 
power. It ¥rill rarely be difficult to determine which effect should be produced, and 
die means by wmch it is to be effected. 

Diaphoretics are medicines that increase the sensible and insensible perspiration 
of the animal. As it regards the horse, they are neither many nor powerful. Anti- 
mony in its various forms, and sulphur, have some effect in opening ihe pores of the 
skin, and exciting its vessels to action, and especially when assisted by warmth of 
stable or clothing, and therefore is useful in those diseases in which it is desirable 
that some portion of the blood should be diverted from the overioaded, and inflamed, 
and vital organs of the chest, to the skin or the extremities. Tlie only diaphoretics, 
however, on which much confidence can be placed, and especially to produce condi- 
tion, are warm clothinff and good grooming. 

Digestives are applications to recent or old wounds, as mild stimulants, in order 
to produce a healthy appearance and action in them, and to cause them more speedily 
to neal. A weak solution of blue vitriol is an excellent digestive ; so is the tincture 
of aloes, aind the tincture of myrrh. The best digestive ointment is one composed of 
three parts of calamine ointment (Tumer*s cerate] and one of common turpentine. 

DieiTALis. — ^The leaves of the common foxglove, gathered about the flowering time, 
dried carefully in a dark place, and powdered, and kept in a close black bottle, form 
one of the most valuable medicines m veterinary practice. It is a direct ^and powerful 



tory and febrile complaint, and particulariy 

given in combination with emetic tartar aind nitre. The average dose is one drachm 

of digitalis, one and a half of emetic tartar, and three of nitre, repeated twice or tiirioe 

in the day. 
Digitalis teems to have an immediate effect on tin heart, lessening the number of 
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its pulsations; but efTecting this in a singular manner— not by eausing the beart to 
beat more slowl jy but producing certain intermissions or pauses in its action. When 
these become marked — when at every sixth or seventh Deat, the pulsations are sus- 
pended while two or three can be slowljr counted, this is precisely the effect Aat is 
intended to be produced, and, howerer ill the horse may appear to be, or howerer 
alarming this intermittent pulse may seem to the standers-by, from that moment the 
animal will frequently begin to amend. The dose must then be diminished one-half, 
and, in a few <&ys, it may be omitted altogether : but the emetic tartar and the nitre 
should be continued during some days afVer the practitioner has deemed it prudent to 
try the effect of mild Tegetable tonics. 

There is no danger in the intermittent pulse thus produced ; but there is much whea 
the difiitalis &ils to produce any effect on the circulation. The disease is then too 
powenul to be arrested by medicine. Digitalis requires watching ; but the only eon- 
sequence to be apprehended from an over-dose is, that the patient may be reduced a 
little too low, and his convalescence retarded for a day or two. 

In the form of infusion or tincture, digitalis is very useful in inflammation of the 
eyes. It is almost equal in its sedative influence to opium, and it may with great 
advantage be altematchd with it, when opium begins to lose its power. The infusion 
is made oy pouring a quart of boilin? water on an ounce of the powder. When it is 
become cola, a portion of the liquid may be introduced into the eye. One or two 
drops of the tincture may be introduced with good effect. This may be obtained by 
macerating three ounces of the digitalis in a quart of spirit. 

The infusion has been serviceable in mange ; but there are better applications. 

DiURiTics constitute a useful but much abused class of medicines. Hiey stimu- 
late the kidneys to secrete more than the usual quantity of urine, or to separate a 
greater than oidinary proportion of the watery parts of the blood. The deficiency of 
water in the blood, thus occasioned, must be speedily supplied or the healthy circula- 
tion cannot be carried on, and it is generally supplied by the absorbents taking up the 
watery fluid in some part of the frame, and carrying it into the circulation. Hence 
the evident use of diuretics in dropsical affections, in swelled le^, and also in inflam- 
mation and fever, by lessening the quantity of the circulating fluid, and, consequently, 
that which is sent to the inflamed parts. 

All this is effected by the kidneys being stimulated to increased action; but if this 
stimulus is too often or too violently applied, the energ}' of the kidney may be im- 
paired, or inflammation may be produced, l^at inflammation may be of an acute 
character, and destroy the patient ; or, although not intense in its nature, it may by 
frequent repetition assume a chronic form, and more slowly, but as surely, do irre- 
parable mischief. Hence the necessity of attention to that portion of the food which 
may have a diuretic power. Mow-burnt hay and foxy oats are the unsuspected causes 
of many a disease in the horse, at first obscure, but ultimately referable to injury or 
inflammation of the urinary organs. Hence, too, the impropriety of suffering medi- 
cines of a diuretic nature to be at the command of tlie ignorant carter or groom. In 
swelled legs, cracks, grease, or accumulation of fluid in any part, and in those super- 
ficial eruptions and inflammations which are said to be produced by humours floatine: 
in the blood, diuretics are evidently beneficial ; but they should be as mild as possible, 
and not oftener given or continued lonsrer than the case reauires. For some cautions 
as to the administration of diuretics, and a list of the safest and best, the reader is 
referre<l to page 245. The expensive Castile soap, and camphor, so oflen resorted to, 
are not needed, for the common liquid turpentine is quite suflicient in all ordinary 
cases, and nitre and digitalis may be added if fever is suspected. 

Drinks. — Many practitioners and horse-proprietors have a great objection to the 
administration of medicines in the form of drinks. A drink is not so portable as a 
ball, it is more troublesome to give, and a portion of it is usually wasted. If the 
drink contains any acid substance, it is apt to excoriate the mouth, or to irritate the 
throat already sore from disease, or the unpleasant taste of the drug may unnecessa- 
rily nauseate the horse. There are some medicines, however, which must be given 
in the form of drink, as in colic; and the time, perhaps, is not distant when purga- 
tives will be thus administered, as more speedy, and safer in their operation, id 
f'ases of much debility and entire loss of appetite, all medicine should be ^ven in 
Solution, for the stomach may not have suflicient power to dissolve the paper in which 
the ball is wrapped, or the substance of the ball. 
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An ox's horn, the larger end being cut slantingly, is the usoal and best instrument 
fof administering drinks. The noose of a halter is introduced into Uie mouth, and 
then, by means of a stable-fork, the head is elevated by an assistant considerably 
higher than for the delivery of a ball. The surgeon stands on a pail or stable-basket 
on the off-side of the horse, and draws out the tongue with the left hand; he then, 
with the right hand, introduces the horn ffenHj into the mouth, and over the tonsue, 
and by a dexterous turn of the horn empties the whole of the drink— not more Sian 
about six ounces—into the back part of the mouth. The horn is now quickly with- 
drawn, and the tongue loosened, and the sieater portion of the fluid will be swallow- 
ed. A portion of it, however, will often be obstmately held in the mouth for a long 
time, and the head must be kept up until the whole is ffot rid of, which aquick, but 
not violent slap on the muzzle will generally compel uie horse to do. The art of 

S' ving a drink consists in not putting too much into the horn at once ; introducing 
e horn far enough into the mouth, and quickly turning and withdrawing it, without 
bruising or woundinff the mouth, the tongue being loosened at the same moment A 
bottle is a disgracefm and dangerous instrument to use, except it be a flat pint bottle, 
with m long and thick neck. 

FiRRUM, Ibo5. — Of this metal there are two preparations adopted by veterinarians. 
Tlie rust, or Carbonate^ is a mild and useful tonic in doses of firom two to four drachms. 
The SuJphaU (green vitriol or copperas) is more powerful. It should never be given 
in the early stages of recovery, and always with caution. The dose should be the 
same as that of the carbonate. The sulphate has latelv been recommended for the 
cure of that deceitful stage or form of crlanders, in which there is nothinff to charac- 
terise the disease but a very slight discbarge from the nostrils. It is to be dissolved 
in the common drink of the horse. It is worth a triad, but too sanffuine expectations 
must not be encouraged of the power of any drug over this intractu>le malaidjr. The 
iron should be given in combination with gentian and ginger, but never with any 
alkali or nitre, or soap, or catechu, or astringent vegetable. 

Fever. — For the nature and treatment of the fever, both pure and symptomatic, 
refinrence may be made to pap;e 187. 

Fom-water used to be a favourite tonic with farriers, and also a lotion for canker 
and u&ers in the mouth. It owes its power, if there be any, to the iron with which 
it is impregnated. 

FoMERTATioif s opcu the pores of the skin and promote perspiration in the part, and 
so abate the local swelling, and relieve pain and lessen inflammation. They are 
often used, and with more benefit when the inflammation is somewhat deeply seated, 
than when it is superficial. The effect depends upon the warmth of the water, and 
not on any herb that may have been boUed in it Thej are best applied by means 
of flannel, freauently dipped in the hot water, or on which the water is poured, and 
the heat shoula be as great as the hand will bear. The benefit that might be derived 
from them is much impaired by the absurd method in which the fomentations are con- 
ducted. They are rarely continued long enough, and when they are removed, the 
part is left wet and uncovered, and the coldness of evaporation succeeds to the heat 
of fomentation. The perspiration is thus suddenly checked ; the animal suffers con- 
siderable pain, and more harm is done by the extreme change of temperature than if 
the fomentation* had not been attempted. 

GEjmAN stands at the head of the vegetable tonics, and is a stomachic as well as 
a tonic. It is equally useful in chronic debility, and in that which is conseiquent 
on severe and protracted illness. It is generally united with chamomile, ginger, 
and, when the patient will bear it, carbonate of iron. Four drachms of gentian, two 
of chamomile, one of carbonate of iron, and one of ginger, will make an excellent 
tonic ball. An infusion of gentian is one of the best applications to putrid ulcers. 

GiiroxR is as valuable as a cordial, as gentian is as a tonic. It is the basis of the 
cordial ball, and it is indispensable in the tonic ball. Although it is difllcult to pow- 
der, the veterinary practitioner should always purchase it in its solid form. If the 
root is large, heavy, and not worm-eaten, Uie black ginger is as good as the white, 
and considerably cheaper. The powder is adulterated with bean-meal and the saw- 
dust of boxwood, and rendered warm and pungent by means of capsicum. 

Hellkrorus Alrus, WnrrE Heixerorb^— Thb is a drastic cathartic, and should 
be used with great caution. It is ajpowerful nauseant, and lowers both the force and 
frequency of tiie pulse, and is therefore given with good effect in various inflamma- 
35 3t 
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tioDS, and particulaily that of the lungs. In the hospital of the Teterinary smgeon, 
or in the stable of the gentleman who will sopeiinteiid the giving and the operation 
of ereiy medicine, it may be need with safety ; hat with him who has to trust to 
otheis, and who does not see the horse more than once in tweWe or twenty-four hours, 
it is a dangerous drus. If it is pushed a little loo far, trembling and giddinesa, and 

alng follow, and 3ie horse is sometimes lost. The bulging of the beadt and the 
ing of the mouth, and, more particularly, the sinkii^ of the pulse, will gire 
warning of danger; but the medical attendant may not have the opportunity oTob- 
serving this, and when he does observe it, it may be too late. Its dose vanes from 
a scruple to half a drachm. In doses of a drachm it could not be given witfi safetv; 
and yet, such is the different effect of medicines nven in different doses, that in ttie 
quantity of an ounce it is said to be a diuretic and a tonic, and exhibited with advan- 
tage in chronic and obstinate grease. 

Hklleborus Niger, Black Hbllkbore. — ^This is used mostly as a local applica- 
tion, and as such it is a very powerful stimulant Mr. E. Stanley, of Banbuiy, fre- 
quently resorts to it in fistulous affections of the poll and withers, and with consider- 
able success. The abscess having formed, and exit being given to the imprisoned 
fluid, it is allowed to discharge itself, for two or three days, being dressed vrilh an 
ordinary digestive ointment. When the pus assumes a laudable character, he intro- 
duces a few portions of the fibrous part of the root, passing them dovni to ih» boUoo^ 
of the sinus, and letting them remain for a fortnight or more; in the mean lime, 
merely keeping the surrounding parts clean. On examination, it will be found that 
the healing process has commenced. 

Professor Morton adds, that an ointment, formed of the powder of mther the black 
or white Hellebore, in the proportion of one part of the powder to ^gfat of laid, will 
be found exceedingly active for the dressing of rowels and setons.* 

Hemlock is us&i by some practitioners, instead of digitalis or hellebore, in affiso- 
tions of the chest, whether acute or chronic ; but it is imerior to both. T^ dose of 
tiie powder of the dried leaves is about a drachm. 

Hydrargyrum. — ^This metal is found native in many countries in the form of mi- 
nute globules. It also occurs in masses, and in different varieties of crystalliiatunL 
It has the singular property of being liquid in the natural temperature of our eaitii. 
It freezes, or assumes a singular species of CTystalUzation, at 39^ below of Fah., 
and at 660^ above of Fah. it boils, and rapidly evaporates. In its metallic state it 
appears to have no action on the animal system, but its compounds are mostiy pow- 
erful excitants, and some of them are active caustics. 

The Common Mercurial Ointment may be used for ring-worm, and that species of 
acarus which seems to be the source, or the precursor of, mange. The compouDd 
mercurial ointment is also useful in the destruction of the same insect. For most 
eruptions connected with or simulating man^, the author of this work has been ac- 
customed to apply the following ointment with considerable success : 

Sublimed sulphur 1 pound. 

Common turpentine , , 4 oz. 

Mercurial ointment 2 oz. 

Linseed oil 1 pint. 

The Mercurial Ointment is prepared by rubbing quicksilver with lard, in the propor- 
tion of one part of mercury to three of lard, until no globules appear. The practi- 
tioner should, if possible, prepare it himself, for he can seldom get it pure or of the 
proper stren^h from the druggist. It is employed with considerable advantage in 
preparing splcnts, spavins, or other bony or callous tumours, for blistering or firing. 
One or two drachms, according to the nature and size of the swelling, may be daily 
well rubbed in ; but it should be watched, for it sometimes salivates the horse very 
speedily. The tumours more readily disperse, at the application of a stronger stim- 
ulant, when they have been thus prepared. Mercurial ointment in a weaker state is 
sometimes necessary for the cure of mallenders and sallendere; and in very obstinate 
cases of mange, one-eighth part of mercurial ointment may be added to the ointment 
recommended at page 384. 

Calomel, the submuriate or protochloride of mercury, may be given, combined with 

♦ Morton's Manual of Pharmacy, p. 175. 
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iloe8> in mango, surfeit, or worms. It is also useful in some cases of chronic coogh« 
in farcy, and in jaundice. Alone it has little purgative effect on the horse, but it 
assists the action of other aperients. It is ^ven in doses from a scruple to a drachm. 
As soon as the {^ums become red, or the animal begins to quid or arop his hay, it 
must be discontinued. Calomel h^ lately gained much repute in arresting the pro- 
gress of epidemic catarrh in the horse. Mr. Perciyall has succeeded in this attempt 
to a very considerable extent. In fact, the influence of calomel in veterinary practice 
seems to have been far too much undervalued.* 

Cbrrotiee Sublimaie^ the oxymuriate or bichloride of mercury, combined with chl<H 
line in a double proportion, is a useful tonic in iarcy. It should be given in doses 
of ten grains daily, and gradually increased to a scruple, until the horse is purged, 
or the mouth becomes sore, when it may be omitted for a few dajrs, and resumed. 
Some have recommended it as a diuretic, but it is too dangerous a medicine for 
this purpose. It is used externally in s<rfution ; in substance in quittor, as a stimu- 
lant to foul ulcers ; and in the proportion of five grains to an ounce of rectified spirit 
in obstinate mange, or to destroy vermin on the skin. It is, however, too uncertain 
and too dangerous a medicine for the horse-proprietor to venture on its use. 

JBihiop^M Mineral, the black sulphuiet of mercury, is not often used in horse-prao- 
lice, but it is a good alterative for obstinate surfeit or foulness of the skin, in ooses 
of three drachms daily. Four drachms of cream of tartar may be advantageoosly 
•dded to each dose. 

Infusions. — ^The active matter of some vegetable substances is partly or entirdy 
extracted by water. Dried vegetables yield their properties more r^ily and pec^ 
fisctly than when in their green state. Boiling water is poured on the substance 
to be infused, and which should have been previously pounded or powdered, and the 
Teasel then covered and placed near a fire, in five or six hours the transparent part 
may be poured off, and is ready for use. In a few days, however, all infusions be- 
come thick, and lose their virtue, from the decomposition of the vegetable matter. 

The infusion of chamomile is advantageously used instead of water in compound- 
ing a mild tonic drench. The infusion of catechu is useful in astringent mixtmes ; 
that of linseed Is used instead of common water in catarrh and cold ; and the info- 
rion of tobacco in some injections. 

loDiNB. — This substance has not been long introduced into veterinary practice. 
Tlie first object whic^ it seemed to aocomplisn, was the reduction of tM enlarged 
riands diat firequendy remain after catarrh, nut it soon appeared that it could reduce 
umoet every species of tumour. Much concerned in the first introduction of iodine 
into veterinary practice, the writer of the present work bears willing testimony to 
the seal and success of others, in establishing the claims of this most valuable medi- 
elne. Professor Morton has devoted much time and labour to the different combine 
tions of iodine, and they are described at len|[th in his useful ** Manual of Phanna* 
CT.^ He gpves the formule of the composition of a liniment, an ointment, and m 
tmctnre of iodine, adapted to different species and stages of disease. He next de- 
scribes the preparation of the iodide of potassium — the combination of iodine and 
potash, — and then the improvement on that under the name of the diniodide of 
copper— the union of two p^rts of the iodide of potassium with four of the sulphate 
of copper. 

The action of Uiis compound is an admirable tonic and a stimulant to the absorb- 
ent system, if combined wiih vegetable tonics, and, occasionally, small doses of 
eaatliarides. Professor Spooner and Mr. Daws applied this compound, and witii 
marked success, to tiie alleviation of fiucy, nasal gleet, and glanders. It is pleas- 
ing to witness ^ese triumphs over disease, a littie while ago so unexpected, ana now 
•o assured. 

JmnPKB, Ou. or.— This essential oU is retained because it has some diuretic jMro- 
paitT, aa well as being a pleasant aromatic It frequentiy enters into the con^poaition 
of 4a d&netle balL 

LcAis Plum aoM.— The OarbtmaU of Lead haa a deleteriooa effect on the biped and 
the qoadniped in the neighbourhood of lead works. They are subject to violent grip- 
ing paiaa, and to constipation that can witii great difficulty, or not at all, be overcome. 
hZZ^Iw^ of tiie same kind la ooeaaionally dbaerved in tiie dder eountiea, and tiia 

• VeCsfinarian, vol. zvL, or L, new ssrim, pp. 885, 441, sad 581. 
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^* painter's colic^' is a circumstance of too frequent occunence— the occasional dread- 
ful nains, and the ravenous appetite extending to everything that comes in tiie way 
of the animal. Active purgatives followed by opium are the most effectoal remedies. 

The Jeetaie of Lead^ Plumbi Aeeku. — Suffar of lead is seldom given extemaUy to 
the horse, but is used as a collyrium for inflammation of the eyes. 

The Liquor Plumbi Subaeetati$^ or Goulard's Extract^ or^ as it used to be termed 
at the Veterinary College, the Jqua Fegeio, is a better collvrium, and advantageously 
used in external and superficial inflammation, and particularly the inflammation that 
remains after the application of a blister. 

Limb was formerly sprinkled over cankered feet and greasy heels, but there are less 
painful caustics, and more efiectual absorbents of moisture. Lime-water is rarely 
used, but the CSkloride of Lime is exceedingly valuable. Diluted with twenty times 
its quantity of water, it helps to form the poultice applied to every part from which 
there is the slightest ofiensive discharse. The fcetid smell of fistmous withers, poll- 
evil, canker, and ill-conditioned wounds, is immediately removed, and^ the nloers are 
more disposed to heal. When mangy horses are dismissed as ciued, a washing with 
the diluted chloride will remove any infection that may lurk about them, or which 
they may carry from the place in which they have been confined. One pint of the 
chloride mixed with three gallons of water, and brushed over the walls imd manger 
and rack of Uie foulest stable, will completely remove all infection. Professor Mor- 
ton, very properly, says that the common practice of merely whitewashing lite waDs 
serves only to cover the infectious matter, and perhaps to preserve it for an indefinite 
length of time, so Uiat when the lime scales on, disease may be again engendered by 
the exposed virus. The horse furniture worn by a slandered or mangy animal wiU 
be effectually purified by the chloride. Internally ainninistered, it seemtf to have litUe 
or no power. 

LiNiBfKNTs are oily applications of the consistence of a thick flnid, and designed 
either to soothe an inflamed surface, or, by gently stimulating the sldn, to remove 
deeper-seated pain or inflammation. As an emollient liniment, one composed o^half 
an ounce of extract of lead and four ounces of olhre oil will be osefiil. For sprains, 
old swelling, or rheumatism, two ounces of hartshorn, the same quantity of cam- 
phorated spirit, an ounce of oil of turpentine, and half an ounce of laudanum, may 
be mixed together ; or or an ounce of camphor may be dissolved in four ounces of 
sweet oil, to which an ounce of oil of turpentine may be afterwards added. A little 
powdered cantharides, or tincture of cantharides, or mustard powder, will render 
either of these more powerful, or convert it into a liquid blister. 

Linseed. — ^An infusion of linseed is often used instead of water, for the drink of 
the horse with sore-throat or catarrh, or disease of the urinary organs or of the bowels. 
A pail containing it should be slung in the stable or loose box. Thin gruel, however, 
is preferable ; it is as bland and soothing, and it is more nutritious. Linseed meal 
forms the best poultice for almost every purpose. 

Magnesia. --The sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom Salts, should be used only in 
promoting the purgative effect of clysters, or, in repeated doses of six or eight 
ounces, gently to open the bowels at the commencement of fever. Some doubt, 
however, attends the latter practice ; for the dose must occasionally be thrice repeated 
before it will act, and then, although safer than aloes, it may produce too much irri- 
tation in the intestinal canal, especially if the fever is the precursor of inflammation 
of the lungs. 

Mashes constitute a very important part of horse-provender, whether in sickness 
or health. A mash given occasionally to a horse that is otherwise fed on dry meat 
prevents him from becoming dangerously costive. To the over-worked and tired 
horse, nothing is so refreshing as a warm mash with his usual allowance of com in it 
The art of getting a horse into apparent condition for sale, or giving him a round and 
plump appearance, consists principally in the frequent repetition of mashes, and, 
from their easiness of digestion and the mild nutriment which they afford, as well as 
their laxative effect, they form the principal diet of the sick horse. 

They are made by pouring boiling water on bran, and stirring it well, and then 
covering it over until it is sufficiently cool for the horse to eat. If in the heat of 
summer a cold mash is preferred, it should, nevertheless, be made with hot water, 
and then suffered to remain until it is cold. This is not always sufficiently attended 
to by the groom, who is not aware that the efficacy of the mash depends principally 
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on the chang|e which is effected in the bian and the other ingredients by the boiling 
wmter rendering them more easy of digeetion« as well as more aperient If the horse 
refuses the mash, a few oats may be sprinkled over it, in order to tempt him to eat 
it; but if it is prerionsly desiffned that com should be given in the mash, it should 
be scalded with the bran, in order to soften it and render it more digestible. Bran 
mashes are very useful preparatiTes for physic, and they are necessary during the 
operation of the physic. They very soon become sour, and the manger of the horse, 
of whose diet they form a principal part, should be daily and carefully cleaned out. 

When horses are weakly and mucn reduced, malt mashes will often be very pala- 
table to them and very nutritive : but the water that is poured on a malt mash should 
be considerablv below the boiling heat, otherwise the malt will be set, or clogged 
together. If the owner was aware of the value of a malt mash, it would be ol&ner 
^ven when the horse is rapidly ^tting weaker from protracted disease, or when he 
18 beginning to recover from a disease by which he has been much reduced. The 
only exception to their use is in cases of chest affection, in which they must not 
be given too early. In erease, and in mange accompanied by much emaciation, malt 
mashes will be peculiarly useful, especially if they constitute a principal portion of 
the food. 

Mustard, Sikapis. — This will be found occasionally useful, if, in inflanunation 
of the chest or bowels, it is well rubbed on the chest or the abdomen. The external 
swelling and irritation which it excites may, to a greater or less degree, abate the 
inflammation within. 

Mtrrh may be used in the form of tincture, or it may be united to the tincture of 
aloes as a stimulating and digestive application to wounds. Diluted with an equal 
quantity of water, it is a good application for canker in the mouth, but as an internal 
medicine it seems to be inert, ^thooffh some practitioners advocate its use, combined 
with opium, in cases of chronic cough. 

Nmous jEthxr, Spirtt or, is a very useful medicine in the advanced stages of 
fever, for while it, to a certain degree, rouses the exhausted powers of the animal, and 
may be denominated a stimulant, it never brings back the danserous febrile action 
which was subsiding. It is given in doses of three or four dra<£ms. 

OuvB Oil is an emollient and demulcent. Its laxative effect is very inconsider- 
able and uncertain in the horse. 

Opium. — ^However underrated by some, there is not a more valuable drug on our 
list. It does not often act as a narcotic except in considerable doses ; but it is a pow- 
erful antispasmodic, sedative, and astringent. As an antispasmodic, it enters into 
the chdlks drink, and it is the sheet^mchor of the veterinarian in the treatment of teta- 
nos or locked-jaw. As a sedative it relaxes that universal spasm of the muscular 

ran which is the characteristic of tetanus ; and, perhaps, it is onljr &8 a sedative 
it has such admirable effect as an astringent, for when the initation around ihe 
mouths of the vessels of the intestines and kidneys is rilayed by the opium, the undue 
purging and profuse staling will necessarily be arrested. 

(^iom should, however, be given with caution. It is its secondarj^ effect that is 
aedativoy and, if given in cases of fever, its primary effect in increasing the excita- 
tion of the frame may be very considerable and highly injurious. In &e wly and 
aeote stage of fever, it would be bad practice to give it in the smallest quantity ; but 
when the fever has passed, or is passing, there is nothinff which so rapidly subdues 
the irritability that accqpipanies extreme weakness. It becomes an excellent tonic, 
beeanse it is a sedative. 

If the blue or green vitriol, or eantharides, have been pushed too far, opium, sooner 
than any other drug, quiets the disorder they have occasioned. It is given in doses 
of one or two drai^ms, in the form of ball. Other medicines are usually combined 
with it, according to the circumstances of the case. 

Sxtemally, it is useful in ophthalmia. In the form of decoction of the poppy-head. 




line, or copper, or iron. . . 

Fram its high price it is much adulterated, and it is not always met with in m state 
of miritT. T^e best teste are ite smell, ite taste, ite toughness and pliancy, ite fawm 
or trowB colour, and ite weight, for it is the heaviest of all the vegetable extracte 
35» 
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does not always dupoae waiblaa and tii]iioiim» it takes away mask of die tenimmt 
of Aesldii. 

^mmSvLnuBi^^SMaUefSmla. Glanbei*a Salt^— ITiis medicjpe is eeidoi 
ia Ae treatment of the hoiae. It appeais to hKW some dioratie praperty. 

Soap is sopp osed to possees a diuretic quality, and ^Mielbn enten mio &e 
aitkm of some dimetie masses. See Rssni. By msn^ ptaet i tioneis H k n 
iagredleiit in the phTsio4»ll, but useieeslT or ereii injnnoosly so; ftr if &e aloes an 
finely powdered and mixed with palm oil, they will dissdlfe resdHy enoos^ ia ths 
bowels withont the aid of the eoap, while the action of the sosp on tiie Uuieys will 
ianjair the poigatiTe effiKt of the aloee. 

Stabcb may be sobstitated with adTantace for grvd in obstinate eas es of pin|iBf , 
bodi ss a dyster, and to sopport the 8treng£ of mesnimsL 

Srorrares constitote an mipoitant, but too often negtoeted part of stsUe 
ment If a boise is inegolanj or seldom woriied, his ftet are depiifed of 

thev become hard and unyieidinff and brittle, and disposed to com and c 

and founder. Tlie Tcnr dung of a neglected and filthy stable would be prefixaUs to 
habitual standing on the cleanest litter without stoppug. In wounds, and Imdses, 
sad eoms, mmsore is eren more necessary, in <»der to supple the horn, and nfiefs 
its pressure on the tender parts beneath. As a common stqipiag, notblnf is bettK 
than cow-dun^ with a fourth part of clay well beaten into it, andeonfinsd widi sf^ssli 
firam the bindug or larger twigs of tin broom. In cases of wounds a litdo tar awy 
be added; but tar, as a coBsmoa stopping, is too stimulating and dryiag. Pads amw 
of thiek ftit hare lateljr been contrived, which are fitted to Ae sole, and, sweDiag on 
beiag wetted, are suflloeatly confined by the shoe. Having been writ sstms ls d with 
water, they will continue moist during the m^L TTiey are very as e f u l in 
stables; but the cow-dung and day are sufficient for the finaer. 

SnrcBviA^^lliis drug hss finquently been emnloyed with deelded a , 

esses of paralysb in the dog; end hUAj^ and wim decided advantage, it has 
admiaistered to the hone, llie doee is firom one to three grains, givea twios ia tks 

dnr. 

oomm is Ae bsns of the aiost effectusl applicatioBS for maage. It is aa esed- 
lent dteradve, combined usually with antimony and nitre, and partiealarly Ibr msiwn. 
surfeit, grease, hidebound, or want of condition; and it ia a useful ingredient ^me 
cough and fever baD. When g^ven alone, it seems to have little effect, except as t 
laxative in doses of six or eight ounces ; but there are much better aperients. Hm 
black sulphor consists principally of the dross after the pure sulphur has been seps- 
rated. 

Tar melted with an equal quantity of grease forms the usual stopping of the fiurier. 
It is a warm, or slightly stimulant, and therefore useful, dressing for bruised or wounded 
feet; but its princioal virtue seems to consist in ]>reventing the penetration of dirt and 
water to the wounded part As a common stopping it has been considered objectioD- 
able. From its warm and drying properties it is the usual and proper basis for thrash 
ointments; and from its adhesiveness, and slightly stimulating power, it of^en forms 
an ingredient in applications for man^. Some practitioners give it, and advantageously, 
with the usual cough medicine, and m doses or two or three drachms for chronic cough. 
The common tar is as effectual as the Barbadoes for every veterinary purpoee. ^le 
oil, or spirit (rectified oil) of tar is sometimes used alone mr the cure of mange, but it 
is not to be depended upon. The spirit of tar, mixed with double the quantity of fish 
oil, is, from its peculiar penetrating property, one of the best applications for hard and 
brittle feet It should be well rubbed with a brush, every night, both on the cnut 
and sole. 

TiircnmEs. — ^The medicinal properties of many substances are extracted by spirit 
of wine, but in such small quantities as to be scarcely available for internal use in 
Toterinary practice. So much aloes or opium must be given in order to produce effect 
on the horse, that the anantity of spirit neceraaiy to dissolve it would be injurioos or 
mi^t be fatal. As applications to wounds or inflamed surfaces, the tinctures of sloes, 
diffitalis, myrrh, and opium, are highly useful. 

Tobacco, in the hands of the skufnl veterinarian, may be advantageously employed 
in cases of extreme costiveness, or dangerous cholic ; but diould never be permitted 
to be used as an external application for the cure of mange, or an internal medicine to 
promote a fine coat. 
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Tonics are valuable medicines when jadiciously employed ; but, like cordials, they 
haye been fatally abused. Many a horse lecovering from severe disease has been 
destroyed by their too early, or too free use. The veterinary surgeon occasionally 
admimsters them injuriously, in his anxiety to gratify the impatience of his employer. 
The mild vegetable tonics, chamomile, gentian, and ginger, and, perhaps, the carbonate 
of iron, may sometimes be given with benefit, and may hasten tne perfect recovery of 
the patient ; but there are few principles more truly founded on reason and experience, 
than, that disease once removed, the powers of nature are sufficient to re-establish 
health. Against the more powerful mineral tonics, except for the particular purposes 
that have been pointed out under the proper heads, the horse proprietor and the vete- 
rinarian should be on his guard. 

Turpentine. — ^The common liquid turpentine has been described as one of the best 
diuretics, in doses of half an ounce, and made into a ball with linseed meal and pow- 
dered ginger. It is added to the calamine or any other mild ointment in order to render 
it stimulating and digestive, and, from its adhesiveness and slight stimulating power 
it is an inffredient in mange ointments. The oil of turpentine is an excellent antispas- 
modic. For the removal of cholic it stands unrivalled. Forming a tincture with 
cantharides, it is the basis of the sweating blister for old strains and swellings. As a 
blister it is far inferior to the common ointment As a stimulant frequently applied it 
must be sufficiently lowered, or it may blemish. 

Wax. — The yellow wax is used in charges and some plasters to render them less 
brittle. 

Zinc. — ^The impure carbonate of zinc, under the name of Caiamine Powder^ is used 
in the preparation of a valuable healing ointment, called Tumer*s Cerate. Five parts 
of lard and one of resin are melted together, and when these begin to get cool, two 
parts of the calamine, reduced to an impalpable powder, are stirr^ in. If the wound 
IS not healthy, a small quantity of common turpentine may be added. This salve 
justly deserves the name which it has gained, '^The Healing Ointment'* The 
calamine is sometimes sprinkled with advantage on cracked heels and superficial 
sores. 

The sulphate of zinc, WMU Vitriol^ in the proportion of three grains to an ounce 
of water, is an excellent application in ophthalmia, when the inflammatory stage is 
passinff over ; and quitter is most successfully treated by a saturated solution of white 
vitriol being injected into the sinuses. A solution of white vitriol of less strength 
fonns a wash u>r grease that is occasionally useful, when the alum or blue vitriol does 
not appear to sucked. 

ZmoiBBRis Radix.-— Gftfi^ Root, — ^This is an admirable stimulant and carminative. 
It b usefbl in loss of appetite and flatulent cholic, while it rouses the intestinal canal 
to its proper action. The cordial mass resorted to by the best surgeons consists of 
equal parts of ginger and gentian beaten into a mass with treacle. 
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Be woold 



Bvn Btde thtm mite; who bty thtir pioTwte 
(My for boorioff bardou; aad lora Uowi 
Yot ankkc noder thMi." 



AoAiNiT these humble animals there seems with many, to be a prejudice, more eniel, if 
not more inyeterete, than that which prompts every son of Adam, whether he meet him on 
the high-way or the bye-way, to ** braise the serpent's head!** Can it be that these 
abiding antipathies to both, are perpetuated by the fbroe of scriptural injunctions against the 
life of the one and the procreation of the other? **Thou shalt not let thy cattle genderwith 
a diferse kind,** saith the Scriptures : now, though this command mar be admitted as binding 
upon the Jews not to brted mules, does it follow that a christian b forbidden the kind treat- 
ment and judicious use of them 7 The same chapter and Terse wliich denounces this 
experiment upon the procreatite Acuities of God's creatures, also warns the husbandman not 
to ** sow mingled seed** — but what fkrmer, whether Jew or Gentile, refuses to reap a good 
crop of mixed ckrrer and timothy 7 and besides, did not King Darid, a man after God's own 
beak, indicate his care ibr hb son, and intend it as a compliment ftr both him and the mule, 
when he ga?e the order, ** take with you the servants of your Lord, and cause Sdomon my 
son to ride upon mifM own mule, and bring him down to Gihon ?** Let me then infoke tlie 
liberality of my readen to cast aside all prejudice against thb useful and too often a b osed 
hybrid, and impartially to hear me ** for my cause.** 

To all, and there are many, who entertain a scomfbl contempt for the whole asinine 
&mily, might be commended Sterne's pathetic stoij of **T1ie Dead Ass,** for a tooehing 
picture of nithfhl service, and of mutual friendship m the humblest walks of lilb— ^Sluune 
on the world ! said I to myself Did we love each other as thb poor soul bred hU 
Ass— H would be something. 

America, as to its Agriculture, may be likened to a gallant ship, moored in a beautifhl 
harbour, whose owneranave no means to boy her cargo or hire sailors to man and send her 
to sea. The mildew blights her sails, and worms eat out hcff bottom. So it b with our 
lands ; with millions on millions of acres, the growth of our pc^mbtion and national wealth 
b bmentably retarded Ibr want of force to pot them in good and profitable ttDage. 
There b no country where kbonr, and all Ubomr-eamng ontMols and cootrivancee, are so 
much a desuiersliim as in oon ! Henee the n ec e ss i ty imd the usefulness of every discussion 
which shall teach the land-holder how and in what form — ^with what animal or iofplement, 
he can with the Uawi svtlsy, eomiiMin^ the gremieei mitmnU of frodmetioe power mwfbeMe tie 
ugrieukure. Tliat power, in a word, whciher animate or manimate, which wifl work the 
longest and the cheapest and with most oflbct Among animals, b it not in the mule that 
we find thb power or machine 7 This, reader, b the subject of our inq[uiry : and first it 
seems proper to look into its natural history and qualities, to see whether there be in Iket 
anv ground of preferenoe between one and another, or whether a mmU i$ a mule ! all being 
alike, as too many seem to suppose ; and finally to inquire and explain in what the differ- 
ence of quality, imparting diftrence of value, consists such, reader, b the defect of thb 
dissertation. 

Agricuhorbts, even thoae who have enjoyed opportunities of becoming more fiuniiiar 
with the qualities and uses of thb animai, seem to reason, as already hinted, or rather to 
conclude without reason, that aO mules are alike ; with the name and the sight of all b alike 
assocbted the idea of jumpmr and kicking and all sorts of devilment incarnate ! Henee 
has arisen the difficult, the limited empfennent and the slowness in'resJiaUtf the improfo- 
ments of which thb anhnal b Boseeptible,Ilke others, even the prood ** lord of the cieraoii,** 
by attention to kroed and to eime^lUm ! 

We most be allowed to premise that we have not taken the tnbieet in hand in anj vain 
belief dut we can add anything new to what has been written upon their natural history ; 

(41« 
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but rather with the hope of making some impreasion on the public mind, and inducing a 
higher appreciation of these animaLs by presenting at one Tiew the opinions, some of them 
hitherto unpublished, and beliered to be very striking, of gentlemen who ba?e enjoyed rate 
opportunities to Judge of the different races of the A»», and of the temper, habits and capa- 
bilities of the Mule. True, the Editor professes to be himself not altogether without expe- 
ri^noe on some of these points ; having oQen, when a boy, been mounted cd the back of 
one, and sent, on Saturday (always on Saturday) in spite of all pouting and sulking, to the 
weaver, the shoemaker, tbie tailor, or the country store. On these mournful oocasions, the 
sense of hardship at being disappointed of some well-concerted scheme of rural sport, found 
vent, it may be easily imagined, in acts of spitefulness (not always unretaliated) towards the 
innocent mule — ^the poor beast being beaten and the rider sometimes thrown over kU head! 
until now, that though near forty years have passed away stnoe the close of this war of 
puerile injustice and mulish resentment, it may yet be questioned whether it be exactly 
fair, that one of the parties should assume to oe the limner of the other ! We will en- 
deavour, however, in weighing the subject, to hold the scales with even hand ; and here, 
lest it be elsewhere omitted, let one acknowledgment be made, and noted by the advocates 
of the more sightly and favoured horse* — that though the mule may, as already suggested, 
be the cause of faU$ in othertf no man ever yet saw a mule fall dintn ! but we must not 
anticipate. 

As already stated, the first inquiry would seem to be as io the pi<Qgeiiilara of the Bole, 
to decide how fiu-, on these, depend the qualities and value of the progeny. This point being 
discnssftd, the subject leads us to consider the question of rearing and bceakinf — his ife, 
ftrength and general usefulness compared with other animals. On all these points we shall 
rdjjf as before admitted on the views of intelligent writers, and of geotlemeD of doea ehser. 
vatioQ and of the highest respectability with whom we have recently correB|NiiMled. Bsfin 
proceeding however to quote authorities on these points, there is one proposition or fimfliHic 
which reading and inquiry have led us to adopt, and which may as well be Iwre nrprniiil, 
without stoppmg to trouble the reader with aJl the particular grounds of it It is Ika ths 
best mules are produced by the union of the Jack with the mare, rather than from <***■¥*■- 
tion between the Stallion ind the Jennet Independently of any particular fads, and of the 
few instances in which the Stallion b known to have been so employed, (thnt aloiie wamnl- 
ing the inference against its eligibility) we should form the conclusion here annomioed, that 
the better produce would be, generally from the smaller sire and the larger dam ; €• the dear 
principles of breeding laid down by Profosoor Cline of London, in his essay on U e tiMng 
domestic animals, which is elsewhere referred to and quoted in our introduction to tbe work 
on the Horse. 

Id tiic annals of American agriculture at least, the essay on the mule, which may be 
regarded as the most elaborate and of the highest authority, is one written by S. W. Pomesot, 
Esq., a gentleman who, whether farming, as then, near the ^ Literary Emporium," or as 
now, more profitably employed, as we Icam and hope, in heaving coal on the banks o( the 
Ohio ; brings light to every circle in which he moves. Of an essay so meritorious, we may be 
justified in telling the history ; and the more so as by so doing we shall give to the positions 
it maintains more weight with the reader than would any dictum of ours. 

Tho writer of this, then the Editor of the old American Farmer, being himself bred on a 
** plantation" where mules were bred and in constant use, and anxious to have the minds of 
his numerous patrons disabused and enlightened as to the true qualities and value of this, as 
compared with other and more favoured animals for the usual purposes of husbandry, with- 
out difficulty persuaded the late venerable Charles Carroll of CarroUton to offer a premium 
for the best essay on that subject The competitors were numerous, but the award o( ths 
plate, with its appropriate devices and inscriptions, was unanimously and without hesitation, 
to S. W. PoMEROT, then of Brighton Massachusetts. It is to that essay we shall now have 
free recourse ; and first as to 

THE DIFFERENT RACES OF JACKS. 

It seems to be a well-established fact, that different races of the Ass exist with properties 
as distinctly marked as those which characterise the various species of cameL According 
to the learned Doctor Harris, author of the " Natural History of the Bible," four different 
races of asses arc recognised in the original Hebrew Scriptures : viz. Para, Chamor^ Aton, 
and Omd. 

We find, says the author of the prize essay referred to, that at a very early period of sacred 
history, the common domestic ass, Chamor^ was employed in all the menial labours of a 
patriarchal family, while a nobler and more estimable animal (AUm) was destined to cany 
the patriarchs, the well-born, and those on whom marks of distuiction were to be oonforrfX 
They constituted an important item in a schedule of pastoral wealth of thoao times. 
David, wc are told, had an officer of high dignity appointed expressly to superintend his stud 
^ higfiJtred asses ! Atonoth. 
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The difference bet\xreen the different races, fi>r which all writers of research and the most 
obserrant travellers and a^ricoltarists contend, majr, be j^ainly traced in tiie portraits drawn 
by 6. W. Park Cusns, Ek^., of Arliojrton, of the two Jacks, the Rotal Gdt, and the KmooT 
or Malta, presented to General Washimoton aboat the year 1787— of these Mr. Cnatis 
says, ^ The Oift, with a jennet, was a present from the kinff of Spain, and said to hare been 
selected from the royal stud. The Knight I believe was from the Marqois de La&yette, 
and shipped from Marseilles. 

** The Gift was a huge and ill-shaped Jack, near sixteen hands high, very larffe head, dmnsy 
limbs, and to all appearance little calculated for active service; he was of a grey colour, 
probably not young when imported, and died at Mount Vernon but little valued ibr his mnles, 
which were unmeldy and dulL 

** The Knight was of a moderate size, clean limbed, great activitv, the fire and ferocity of a 
tiger, a dark brown, nearly a black colour, white belly and mnzzie, could be managed only 
by one groom, and that always at considerable personal risk. He lived to a great old age, 
and was so infirm towards the last as to reouire lifUng. He died on my estate, in New 
Kent, in tlie state of Virginia, in the year 1803 or *3. Hi$ mnles were all active, spirited, 
and serviceable, and from stout mares attained considerable size. 

The Knight of Malta, here mentioned by Mr. Custis, b believed unquestionably to have 
been ** the first BiaUe$e Jack ever brought to the United States.** The seoood one, says Mr. 
Pomeroy, came in the Frigate Constitution on her return, as he thinks, firom the jrfediter* 
ranean, and was sold, it b believed, in the District of Colombia. Since that time a number 
have been introduced by officers of the Navy, and in merchant^ships. 

The learned Professor Wilson, in an artide in the Encyclopedb Brittanica, on the natural 
hbtory of quadrupeds and whales, ssys of the Au : ** The races of eastern origin are much 
more beautiful, with glossy skins, carrying their heads lofUly, and moving their limbs in a 
very graceful manner. They accordingly fetch a very high price.** 

There is no one within the range of^our acquaintance whose dealings and whose experi^ 
enoe on these subjects, equal those of General James Shelby of Kentucky. Owning and 
residing upon a magnifioent estate of ** blue grass land,** its resources have been in a good 
measure dedicated to rearing mules and cattle of improved breeds. The writer had the 
pleasure to make him a visit in 1839 ; and while partaking festively and intBlleetoally of the 
hospitalities of his mansion, to learn much of the nutU trade, in its various branches. It 
was like going to New Bedford to be instructed in all the art and mystery of the wh alimg 
InmnetB I The general's residence b eight miles from Lexington ; and it may be taken as a 
proof of no mean powers of performance in light harness, that we were taken to hb house in 
nb own carriage by a pair of his mules, then in common family use in that way, within the 
hour, and without a touch of the whip. 

On the point under consideration, the diflbrent breeds of Jacks, General Shelby's opinion 
b positive, and should carnf with it all the weight that habit of close observation and lane 
experience can impart rie maintains, without question, that the Ass belongs to a fmmfyt 
possessing as many varieties as that of the horse; the size, fiirm, and geoeru appearance in 
the one being as dissimilar, in dii&rent races, as in the other. By judidously croseing, SRTi 
he, the different varieties of horses, other varieties have been obtained, better adapted to the 
particular purposes of the breeder — so likewise may the Jack be improved. Thu last sug- 
gestion b in strict accordance with the &ct stated by Mr. Custis, who, m hb letter io Mr. Pome- 
roy, after ezemplifj^ing the remarkable difierenoe of properties which dbtingubhed the Royal 
Gift and the Knight of Malta, sajrs that General Washington bred a favourite JadL oaUed 
Coif FOUND from the cross of Spanbh and Maltese, putting the Knight of Malta sent out by 
General Lafayette to the Urge jennet sent out by the king of Spam along with the Royal 
Gift. The Jack produced by thb cross, Mr. Costb says ** was a very superior animal, very 
long bodied, well set, with sll the qualities of the Kmgkt and the weight of the Spanish 
breed—he was sire of some of the finest mules at Mount Vernon, and died firom accident 

In fiiU support of these vbws and descriptions of difference of breed in Jacks, we have 
yet in reserve an authority on which we place the highest confidence and value. It b that 
of J. N. Hamblbtor, Esq., of the United SUtes Navy— whose prolesnooal duties carry him 
to different quarters of the world, and who^ moreover, carries with him oo hb travda veiy 
rare advanUges and habits, such as, be it said, sii pa$mnt^ it behoves all our young officers 
to acquire and to practisa-^he has bsen studious to gain the oommaod of languages, whidi 
he takes with him, as so many krjrs, to unlock and examine the stores that contain whatever 
b enrioua or useful, wherever he goes. With these advantages he combines an inqmsitivo 
disposition and the &culty of dear discrimination. What fruitful souress, these, of Intel, 
lectnd enjoyment ! what sure guarantees of extraordinary infermatioo and useAdnMS ! 

Mr. Hinbleton, on the quesSon of ^srsiil Jfssds ff iss.^ stated 
■ad personal observation during years of service and travd akmg the sboras or tiie Mediltr* 
that •* The MaUme Ass b without dooht the best to has mater aetiyity and en. 
than the coarse Jack of Spain and Fimnoe; and in hb fine luabi and deer4ike ten, 
36 
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has immeiue power — the other breeds are often clumsy and sluggish. — H i$ the Uood^rse 
agmtut Conestaga. In Minorca the farmers were extremely anxious to breed from Jacks 
which our officers of the navy had brought from Malta, and confessed their superiority^— 
There are two kinds at Malta, the black and the grey. The former is always most esteemed 
I paid for Peter Simple two hundred and fifty Spanish dollars, and he cost me fi?e hundred 
here. It was considered a high price, but he was known to be the best Jack of his sge in 
the Island. His sire was carried to England for Admiral Rowley.** The Jack here spoken 
of, Peter Simple, is one of, if not the finest we have ever seen. Mr. H. adds in a 
familiar letter in snswer to one addressed to him on the subjects of thb memoir gen- 
erally, some interesting &cts which we Uke the liberty to transcribe in the unstudied Ian. 
guage (and the better for that) in which they are written by one friend to another. As to 
the well-known indifierence, not to say antipathvi evinced by some Jacks to cohabit with a 
mare, she being of a ** diverse kind," be says, ** I have heard that it was oorauMm for taoks 
to refuse mares in Spain, and hence the risk of buying them untried. They do not like to 
sell their breeders, and ask high prices for them. In Majorca I have heard of some that 
were held as high as $1000. I sent in two from Gibraltar which came from Roods, in An- 
dalusia : one was a grey, and the other milk-white with a sorrel belly. I was told that be, 
the white, was of an excellent strain, originally from Barbery. He was short-legged, very 
broad over the back, and compactly made ; and took on fat like a pig. He was not clumsy, 
and was thejineet amhUr I ever saw. Unfortunately he was very slack, and on that aoooont 
of little value. His colts are good, but have not the emrit of those of Peter SimpU, Some 
of the latter from good mares can compare with the lientucky mules in size.** 

We shall now bind all that has been asserted in support of the fact that Jacks are of dif- 
ferent races and tempers, and that the Maltese, among those within our reach and with which 
we are fiimiliar, is the beat, by the following quotation fi'om a firiendly letter, written, to use 
his own expressive phrase, eurretUe calamo^ ** just as if we were sitting under a tree along 
shore,** from CoL N. Goldborough of Maryland, whose attention to all such nutters n known 
to be as critical as his judgment in them ts allowed to be sound and superior. 

Cf AeBte and MuUtt says the Col., ** I know but little of the natural history of the former, 
but have an experience of some thirty years of the latter. The Maltese Jack in the pro- 
duction of mules holds the same rank with the Arabian as to horses. I have never seen 
a dull mule got by the Jack I purchased of you, even from notoriously sluggish roaren I 
have often wondered that the mule had so much spirit, when the usual qualities attributed to 
the ass sre taken into consideration. I have bred the same mare at different periods to the 
ass, and to the blood-horse — the horse of fine spirit too, and the progeny of the ass has pos- 
sessed as much spirit, and in one instance far more than that of the horse.** It woold be 
superfluous tu multiply authorities or opiniuns in proof or in description of different races 
of Jacks, possessing distinct qualities as to conformation and temper : than those already 

auoted, none can be higher or more conclusive. It was, however, deemed necessary to say 
^ns much, because if, as we expect to sliow, the mule be highly worthy of more general 
regard, as on animal whose employment is attended with great economy, is it not essential 
that those who may be led to breed or purchase, should understand that their value, no less 
than that of the horse, is affected by and depends in a great measure upon breed? and that 
if this fact be not kept constantly in mind, both animals are liable to deterioration, leading 
in time, as with respect to the mule it has already done, to disparagement and rejection. 
Having indicated, by the opinion of the most competent judges, how much the progeny de- 
pends for its value on the quality of the sire, it will be seen in the sequel that the influence 
of the mare is no less than that of the Jack — we have heard large mule traders contend that 
it was greater and more obvious. It is doubtless tlie greater prevalence of blood in the Ken- 
tucky marcs, fl»r example, which stamps the mules of that state with a blood-like look and 
air of superiority, which so plainly distinguish them from the coarser mules of Ohio— where 
racing, until very lately, has been considered almost an "abomination in the sight of the Lord." 
We proceed now to view the mule as he i*, in a practical point of view — that is in respect 
of the cost and mode of rearing him — his capacities und uses : to this end we shall take 
leave to publish, without stopping to separate and systematise the facts they contain, and the 
arguments they advance, some portions of letters fi'om the friends already spoken of, as well 
as further quotations from respectable writers who have given their attention to this subject, 
than which, it is not easy to think of one more interesting to Uic American husbandman. 

The great nurseries of the mule, for the supply of Maryland and the yet greater demand 
for the Southern plantations, have for years past been Kentucky, and more recently Ohio. 
Before the commencement of this century, the breeding of tlie mule for sale in our own 
country, and for the plantations in the West Indies, had been confined to New-England ; of 
its history there—the sort of jack employed, and kind of mule then and there produced, the 
following account is given in the prize essay already spoken of; and which we commend to 
the reader for proof at once of the eagerness and the accuracy of the writer's inquiries into 
the qualities of the mule. 
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In Sir George Staunton*B account of Lord Macartncy*B embassy to China, we are toM 
that males are valned in that economical empire at a much higher price than horses. In oar 
own country, prior to the war of the revolution, a lew Jacks of an ordinary kind were im- 
ported — a small number of mules bred ; and all exported to the West Indies. I have refer- 
ence to New-England, as I am not aware that any attention was paid to the system in the 
Middle or Southern States, though it is not improbable that some valuable mules may have 
been raised by the farmers and planters for their own use. When peace took place, the price 
of mules in the West Indies excited attention to the breeding of them, which was principally 
confined to Connecticut; and several cargoes of the small race of Jacks were imported from 
the Cape de Verd Islands, and St MichMl*s, one of the Azores. It should be observed that 
the exportation of jacks'from Spain, or any of her colonics, was strictly prohibited, and oon- 
tinued to be until after the Peninsular war. There might have been, however, a few amng- 
gled from the Spanish part of Hispaniola into Cape Fran9oi8, and from thence introduoM, 
bat they were vastly inferior tb the Spanish Jacks. From this miserable stock a system of 
breeding males commcnocd, the best calculated to deteriorate any race of animab that has 
been, or could be devised, since their creation. The purchaser of a Jack, when about to 
commence mule dealer ^ made little inquiry concerning him but of his capacity to prwptigmU 
a mole. He placed him in a district where there was the greatest nomber of mares of quali- 
ties so inferior that their coUs would not compensate their owners fer the expense of potting 
them to a horse, and contracted to purchase tlieir mules at four months old. Those are ke^ 
in herds, with prccariqps shelter in winter, having ample opportunities aflbrdcd them to 
mature and transfer that propensity for Jbtdbing, which seems at first merely playfiil, into an 
habitual means of defence, to be exercised when the biped or anj other race of f«»fn»l« 
approach them. In this kicking geminary they remain two years, and are then driven to 
market At subsequent periods, a few Jacks of higher grades were procured, from which a 
small number of good-sised moles were bred, and a few of them broke. The breed of Jacks 
has somewhat improved, and mule dealer* are now located in most of the New-England 
states and some parts of New- York. But the system as above detailed, with few exceptions, 
has continued ; and it is from such a race of Jacks, and such a system of breeding and ma- 
nagement, that the moles have been produced, with which the farmers and planters of Msfif- 
hmd and Virginia^ and the Southern Staffs, have been supplied from New-England; and 
such have famished a criterion for a great portion of our countrymen to form an estimate 
ef the value and properties of this degraded animsL 

On the share of the mmre, in affectmg the value of the mole, Mr.Custis says emphaticaUy, 
that General Washington bred mules from **hb best coach mares; and found the value of tbe 
mule to bear a juwt promrHon to the value of the dam. Four mules sold at the sale of his 
effects for upwards of $800, and two more pair at upwards of $400 each pair. One pair of 
these mules was nearly sixteen hands high.** — ^Now, although it be not nere aflirmed that 
tiMse ** best coach mares** were Hood mares, the feet nuy m very safely assumed that they 
were deep in the blood, when we consider that the General himself was of the ** raoe-hocae 
refioB,** — a member and officer of the Jockey dob at Alexandria so m etimes acting as judge 
erthe raee — fend of the turf and or the chase ; in which, according to one, m all men 
living, roost femiliar with hb habits, he was ** alwaya superbly mounted, in true eportinir 
costume, of blue coat, scarlet vest, buckskin breeches, top-boots, velvet cap and whip with 
long thoiag, he took the field at day dawn, with his huntsman Wiix Lbb, his friends and 
neigfaboars ; and none rode more gallantly in the chase, nor with voice more cheeriy awak- 
ened echo in the woodland, than & who was afterwards destined, by voioe and example, to 
cheer bis countrjrmen in their glorious straggle for independence and empire.**— Tins 
mounted on his femous hunter Bace-sHn, says the author of his yet unpublished memoirs, 
Wsshington was always ** tn at lAe deaths and yielding to no man the honour of tho hntoh,** 
Being himself breeder and runner of thorough-bred stock, and well acquainted with the good 
effect of a generous sprinkling of hloed, as well for the road as for the battle-fieU, it mav be 
feirly inferred that these ** best coach mares** had a heavy dash of it, from which were bred 
mules thst commanded fSOO each, and were nearly sixteen hands high, ** active and spirited.** 

It is well remembered as the opinion of the late FaKDiaiCK Suican, (blessed be bie me- 
moryO fether of the writer of thb memoir, who sent his jennets several yean from Cahrtrt 
Cbonty, to the Jacks at Mount Vernon, and who was withal a ooonoisseur in all such oaaea, 
—it was his often-expressed conviction that the activity, endurance, and value of mules wan 
greatly enhanced when bred from mttreo doop in tho tiood. But we cannot disnuss our re- 
speeled and cautious author of the prixe <aa«y« without availing yet more largehr of the 
result of his careful researches and rnlections, founded on personal exoerienoe, ana ao we 
proceed to transcribe his remarks on the several points of breeding and rearing— economy 
of keep— steadiness to labour— docility of temper— exemption from d iseas e an d longevity dt 

the aniioaL 
The inmreaalons received, says he, when on a visit to the West Indies in my youth, by obaerr. 

ingtin the eugar plaiitations,tbe severe kboor perfenned by mulct in esM mills, induced nci 
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when I commenced farming, to purchase the first well-broke mole I could light on ; and 
notwithstanding he was so sinall as to require a vehicle and harness constructs purposely 
fyr him, his serrioes were found so valuable, and the economj of using those animials so 
evident, that I was stimulate to great exertions for procurmg several others of larger 
aiae ; in this I succeeded, after great difficulty, to such an extent, as to have had more labour 
performed by them on farm and road for thirty years past, than any person, I presume, in 
New J&ighnd ; and every day*s experience has served to fortify my conviction of the sope* 
rior utility of the mide over the horse, for all the purposes for which I have proposed him as 
a candidste. And it should be considered that those I have used were of an ordinary breed, 
vastly inforior to such as may be easily produced in our country, by attention to tlw intro- 
duction of a suitable race of JacAt, and a proper system of breeding and management 

The question occurs, how is this to be effected f I will premise, that there exists a strong 
analogy between three varieties of the horse, and those of the domestic ass, considered the 
most valuable. We have the Arahimn^ the hurUer, and the stout eari^or$e. There is the 
heavy SpanUh Jaek^ with long slouching ears, which Mr. Custis has described, that answcn 
to the cart-horse ; another Spanish breed called the Andalunan, with ears shorter and erect, of 
tolerable siae, i^ty of bone, active, more spirited, and answering to the hunter. Then 
oomes the Araman Jaek^ with ears liways erect, of a delicate form, fine limbs, and foil of 
fire and spirit Judicious crosses firom these varieties, will be requisite to produce such kind 
of mules as may be wanted for general purposes. From the small Jack of African origin, 
vrith a Ugi down his back and shoulders, are bred a small race of mules, by for the most 
hardy of any. With attention to selection in breeding the Jacks, with, perfaapa, a doik of 
some eross of the finregoing description, a stock of mafes may be produced, preferable to all 
others fot the light lands and cotton culture of the middle and southern sUtes. 

To procure any number of Arabian Jaekt Grom their native country, is hardly practicable 
at the present time. Egypl has been celebrated by Sonnini and other travellers, for superb 
Jafiks of the Arabian breed, which probably has lieen often improved by those introfioced 
by the pilgrims firom Mecca. I apprehend no great difficulty in obtainmff them from that 
country. There is, however, no question but the OaUete Jacks are of the Arahian raee, 
more or less degenerated. The most of those brought to this country that I have seen, were 
selected on account of their size, and had been used to the draught I should reoommeod 
the selectbn of those that are esteemed most suitable for the toddle^ as likely to possess 
greater purity of biood, A Jack of thb kind was, a number of years since, imported from 
GibraHar, that had been selected by a British officer at Malte ; and very much resembled the 
Knight of MaUa^ described by Mr. Custis. I found, upon a carefiil examination, that be 
difiered but little from the description I had heard and read of the true Arabian race ; indeed 
I could discover some prominent points and marks, that agreed with those found, by Profes- 
sor Pallas, to belong to the Hemionut or wild mule of IViongalia. From this Jack I have 
bred a stock, out of a large tSjfNinisA Jennet of the Andalunan breed, that corresponds very 
minutely with Mr. Custis's description of Compound, bred by General Washington, and 
also a mule that now, not three years old, stands fifteen hands, and has other points of great 
promise. 

My attention has been but lately directed to breeding mules ; and those intended only for 
my own use. The system adopted is to halter them at four months, and have the malei 
emasculated before six months old ; which has great influence on their future conduct, and 
is attended with much less hazard and trouble, than if delayed until they are one or two 
years old, as is the general practice. If they are treated gently, and fed occasionally out of 
the hand, with com, potatoes, &,c, they soon become attecbed ; and when they find that 
*• every man*8 hand is not against them,** will have no propensity to direct their heels against 
him, and soon forget they have the power. In winter they should be tied up in separate 
stalls, and often rubbed down. By such treatment there is not more danger of having a 
vicious mule than a vicious horse — and I am decidedly of opinion, that a high-spirited mule 
so managed, and well broke, will not jeopard the lives or limbs of men, women, or children 
hy *ny means so much as a hi^h-spirited horse, however well he may have been trained. 

The longevity of the mule has become so proverbial, that a purchaser seldom inquires 
IMS age. Pliny gives an account of one, token from Grecian history, that was eighty years 
old ; and though past labour, followed others that were carrying materials to build the temple 
of ilftnerva at Athens, and seemed to wish to assist them ; which so pleased the people, that 
they ordered he should have free egresB to the grain market Dr. Rees mentions two that 
were teveitfy yearo old in England. I saw, myself, in the West Indies, a mule perform his 
task in a eane mUl^ that his owner assured me was forty years old. I now own a mare 
multiwenty^Jive yearo old, that I have had in constent work twenty-one years, and can discover 
no diminution in her powers; she has within a year past often taken upwards of a ton 
weight in a wagon to Boston, a distance of more than five miles. A gentleman in my 
neighbourhood has owned a very hu'ge mule about fourteen years, that cannot be lees than 
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twetUy-tight year$ old. He informed me a few dare since, that ha could not perceife the 
leaat uilore in him, and would not exchange him lor any farm horee in the country. And 
I am just informed, from a source entitled to perfect conBdence, that a highly respectable 
gentleman and eminent agriculturist, near CentrevilU, on the eastern shore of Maryland^ 
owns a mule that is tkirty-Jivt yeun old^ as capable of labour as at any former period. 

From what has been stated respecting the longevit? of the mule, I think it may be hirly 
assumed, that he does not deteriorate more rapidly aner twenty year§ of age than the horse 
afler ten, allowing the same extent of work and similar treatment to each. The contrast in 
the mule*s freedom from malady or disease, compared with the horse, b not less striking. 
Arthur Young, during his tour in Ireland, was informed that a gentleman had lost aeteral 
fine mules, by feeding them on wheat straw cut. And I ha?e Iwen informed that a miiie. 
dealer, in the western part of New- York, attributed the loss of a number of young mules, in 
a severe winter, when his hay was exhausted, to feeding them exclusively on cut straw and 
indian-^om meal In no other instance have I ever heard or known of a mule being 
attacked with any disorder or complaint, except two or three cases of inflammation of the 
inteetinee, caused by gross neglect in permitting them to remain exposed to cold and wot, 
when in a high sute of perspiration after severe labour, and drinking to excess of cold 
water. 

From his light frame and more cautiouj movements, the mule is less subject to casualties 
than the horse. Indeed it is not improbable that a farmer may work the same team of mules 
above twenty yemre, and never be presented with tifarrier^e bill, or find it necessary to exer* 
cise the art himself 

Sir John Sinclair, in his ** Reports on the Agriculture of Scotland,** remarks that ** if the 
whole period of a horse*s labour be fifteen years, the first six may be equal in value to the 
remaining nine ; therefore a horse of ten years old, afier working six years, may be worth 
half his original value.** He estimates the annual decline of a horse to be equal to fifty per 
cent on his price every six years, and supposes one out of twenty-five that are regularly 
employed in agriculture, to die every year : for insurance against diseases and accidents. 
He considers five acres of land, of medium quality, necessary for the maintenance of each 
horse, and the annual expense, including harness, shoeing, farriery, insurance and decline in 
value, alk>wing him to cost 1300, to ex<^ed that sum about ^oe per cent^ which is the only 
difference between the estimate of this illustrious and sccurate agriculturist, and that of a 
respectable committee of the Farmers* Society of Barwell di$triet. South Carolina, who in a 
report published in the Carlestoo Courier, of the 23d of February last (1835,) sUte, that** the an. 
nual expense of keeping a horse is equal to his value.** The same committee also state, that, ** at 
four yearv. old a horse will seldom sell for more than the expense of rearing him.**^ That 
** the superiority of the mule over the horse, had long been approciated by some of their moat 
jodicioos planters ; that two mules could be raised at less expense than one horse ; that a mule 
is fit for service at an earlier age, if of sufficient size ; will perform as much labour; and if 
attended to when first put to work, his gait and habits may be formed to suit the taste of the 
owner.** Thb report may be considered a most valuable document, emanating, as it does, 
from enlightened praeUeul farmers and planters, in a section of our countij where we may 
soppoae a horse can be maintained cheaper than in Maryland^ or any state nrther north. 

1 am convinced that the small breed of mules will consume less, in proportion to the labour 
they are capable of performing, than the larger race; but I shall confine the oomparisoo to 
the latter— thoee that stand from fourteen and a half to rising of fifteen hands, and equal to 
any labour that a horse is usually put ta From repeated experiments, in the course of two 
wintera, I fbond that three mvdes of this description, that were constantly at work, consumed 
about the same quantity of Aey, and only oncfourth the pro9ender that was given to ttse 
midcUing-eiied coach hareeo, moderately worked. And from many years* attentive obaerva. 
tion, I am led to believe that a large oixed mule will not require more than from three-fijtka 
\otw4kkrda the food, to keep him in good order, that will be necessary for a horse perfbrminf 
the same extent of labour. Although a mule will work and endure on such mean and hard 
fare, that a horse would soon give out upon, he has an equal relish for that which ie good; 
and it is strict economy to indulge him, for no animal will pay better for cxtre Ice^ by cx^ 
work. But if by hard fare, or hard work, he is reduced to a aicleten, two or three weeks, 
rest and good keeping will put him in flesh and high condition for labour. I have witnessed 
several such examples with subjects twenty vears old ; so much cannot be said of a Aerss at 
half that age. The expense of ahoeing a mule, the year round, does not amoont to more tliui 
eas4Atr4 that of a horse, his hoofs being harder, more homy, and so sbw in ^^.J^l^ 
thai the shoes require no removal, and hold on till worn oat; and the wear, from the lightiNas 

of the animal, is much less. ,^ „ 

In answer to the eharge generally prevalent against the mule, that be is'*eMio«f, iCMMern 
and fisis.** I can aseeit, that oat of aboot twenty that have bsen eonplofed eo my estate at 
diflhteBt periods daring a coarse of lAirfy yiert. and thoee pi 
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their me ind tpirii^ wherever they could be foand, one only had any vidoos propensitief, 
ind thoee might have been subducKl by proper management when yoang. 1 hate always 
firand them truer puUere and quicker traveUerSt with a bad, than horses. Their visioD and 
bearing ii mach more accurate. I have used them in my family carriage^ in a gig^ and 
under the aaddle ; and have never known one to start or run from any object or noise ; a 
fimh in the horse that continually causes the maiming and death of numbers of human 
beings. The mule is more steady in his draught, and less likely to waste his strength than 
the horse ; hence more suitable to work with oxen ; and as he walks fiuler, will habituate 
them to a quicker |;ait But for none of the purposes of agriculture does his superiority 
appear more conspicuous than ploughing among crops ; his ieet being smaller, and loUow 
etch other so much more in a hne, that he seldom treads down the ndges or crops. The 
frdlity of instructing him to obey implicitly the voice of his driver or the ploughman, is as- 
tonishing. The best ploughed tillage land I ever saw, I have had performed by two mules 
ttmdem without lines or driver. 

There is one plausible objection often urged against the mule, that **on deepmiU and deep 
rmuU^ hb feet bein^ so much smaller than those of the horse, sink farther in :** hot it shooki 
be considered that he can e3rtricate them with as much greater facility. 

Few can be ignorant of the capacity of tlie mole to endure labour in a temperature of Asd 
that would be d^ructive to the horse, who have any knowledge of the preference for him, 
nurely on that account, in the West Indies, and in the Southern States. 

It is full time to bring our comparison to a close ; which I shall do by assuming the posi. 
tion, that the farmer, who substitutes mulee for horeeo, will have thb portion of his animal 
labour performed, with the expense of one epire of grate, instead of two ; which may be 
equal, to far, to making ** two spires grow where one grew before.** For although a large- 
■i»d mule will consume somewhat more than half the food necessary for a bono, as has 
been observed, yet if we take into Uie account the saving in the expense of sAosiiy, farriery, 
and tntttrstiee against dieeaeee and accidentt, we may safely affirm, that a clear saving of 
ona-kaHf can be nill|r substantiated. But, in addition to this, the mule farmer may *^Wk^, 
with tolerable certamty, upon the continuation of his capital for thirty yemra; whereas the 
horoe farmer, at the expiration of fifteen yeare, must look to hb crops, to hb merea, or a 
Bank, for the renewal of his— or, perhaps, what b worse, he must commence korae^jodsey at 

an early period. 

• »••••» • • • 

I cannot resist the impulse to exhibit the mule in one other point of view. For the moie. 
ment of machinery, the employment of this animal, when judiciously selected, has met with 
a most decided preference, in comparison with the horse, independent of the economy of using 
him. And if we consider the rapid and probably progressive increase of labour-eaving ma* 
chines, in every department where they can be made subservient to the requirements of so- 
ciety, it is evident there will be a corresponding demand for animal power, as well as for that, 
more potent, derived from llic elements ; and although the latter may vastly predominate, yet 
should the horse be employed, and his increase for other purposes continue, as it now does, 
in the ratio of population, the number, at no very distant period, may become as alarming in 
our own, as it is at present in our mother country. And notwithstanding we may feel secure, 
from the extent of our territory, and extreme diversity of soil and climate, but, above all, 
firom being in possession of Indian-corn, — the Golden Fleece, found by our " Pilgrim Fa- 
thers," when they first landed on these shores; yet such peculiar advantages may not insure 
us against the visiutions of one of the most distressing calamities that a feeling community 
can possibly be subjected to.'* 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the strong corroborative proof which is brought 
in support of the views of this well-informed writer, after a lapse of seventeen years, in the 
testimony which follows, from no less instructive and intelligent observers. On the pre- 
ceding points generally, we now present the answers, of recent date, unstudied in style, bat 
deliberate as to facts ; received in reply to, and corresponding in order with interrogatories 
propounded in desultory form to gentlemen wfiose names we have already taken the freedom 
to introduce to the reader— beginning with the letter from General Shelby, whose testimony 
embraces the practical knowledge derived from many years of opportunity to view the subject 
weU m aU its aspects. " As to muUsr says the General, their qualities may be greatly varied 
from the same Jack, whether the diminuUve donkey of three feet, or the Jack of Spain of 
sixteen hands, by reason of the great variety of marcs bred to him. The MaUese Jack of 
fourteen bands, I consider entiUcd to the same rank and dignity in his race Uiat b accorded 
to the Aralnan Horse in his. A cross between him and the Spanish Jack of sixteen hands, 
wUI be found to combine all the cssenUal properties of sue, form and acUon, and to faciUute 
the breeding of mules possessing those requisites— I need only add that, in all respects, 
whether m breedmg, rearing, breaking, using and in selecUng— the subject of the^ule 
should be considered as m the same light, prccbely as that of the horse— therefore the rrounds 
of preference between one Jack and another ; in other words, their good and bad point^ xesuh 
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(Vom the combination of sufficient size, form tnd action, and not from any one of those qnali* 
ties.— The same as to mules. 

Jacks have sold in Kentucky as high as $5000. Their value at this time (April, 1842) is 
nominal — sixteen bands is tlie largest sise^fiftecn is quite common — moles of seventeen 
hands are sometimes to bo met with. The quality of the mule i$ improved by the bland of 
the mart. It b quite common to work mares while going to the Jack, while in foal, and 
while suckling. Mules should be weaned at about five months old — we feed our mules on 
grain, corn, oats, or rye, the Utter in the form of chop, from season to season until sold. I 
mean dving the winter, our blue-grass being all-sufficient during the rest of the year. It is 
necessary, however, to grain feed them on this grass through the summer they are fattened 
for market — we sell the majority of our stock the fall after they are two— mostly to the cotton 
planters — a few of late to the Pennsylvania iron works, and a few to Cuba ; the remainder 
we sell at a year okler. The present prices at a given age are as variant as that of horses, 
cattle, or any thine else whose value dspends upon its quality, and the demands and mone- 
tary condition of the country — ^sales were effisctcd last fall at from $35 to $125. I have known 
mules sell at weaning-time for $150, and when grown as high as $300. They should be 
broke at the age you would break a horse ; and, according to my observation, by the same 
system. They eat as much as horses, and reward a liberal allowance as well, though he 
may, when unavoidable, be able to withstand privation better. I have known mules to trvrel 
ten miles within the hour in light harness. I drove a pa(Sr from Lexington to the Blue Liek 
in six hours, stopping one hour by the way— the distance is forty miles. What may be the 
precise difference in ^ the age of the mule as compared with the horse, under the same treat- 
ment, on a plantation,** I cannot say ; the advantage, however, would be on the side of the 
former— -I know of no particular inconvenience in using them in a carriage. 

The mule trade in Kentucky is of about forty years* standing. For the first twenty years 
the number increased gradualfy, to about eight hundred ; during the next fifteen or sixteen 
yeara, it went up to four or nve thousand ; since when, it has gone back to where it was 
twenty years aro. Our &rmers who breed mules, prefer to sell them when they put their 
mares to the Jack, or at weaning time. The price rose gradually from twenty to fifly 
dollars lor colts. My last lot cost me in 1838 fifty dollars, and the season of my Jack given 
in. The mares were selected, and the colts bargained for in the season of 1837. Whf« the 
price went down with evervthing else a few ^ears back, they discontinued, in a great degree, 
the breeding of them ; so that our present prices resuh from a greatly insufficient aupply for 
the ordinary demand. I sold my stock of three year olds, (seventy-three head) last fall at 
$70l I was anxious to retain two or three pair (not the largest) at $950 a pair, but the 
purchaser objected— but he was equally anxious to select for me some twenty head (and not 
the least) at thirty.five doUars. I declined taking them. The number of mules annually 
exported from Kentucky, may be set down at the whole number raised— as the small number 
broke to service in this state, are sure, at last, to find their way to a foreign market — at a 
rough gnets, I would fix the nett average value, in market, of our mules, at about $70. 

llie reason why mules have been raim in such numbers in Kentucky more than in other 
statasi is the better adaptation of our soil and climate to the production of grain and grass 
than any other state, and for which we can obtain a market only in the form of live stock. 
The ** QOft of raising a mule to be three years old, when oom is twenty-five oenti per bushel,** 
charging firom the usual time of weaning, 35th of September, may be computed at alMNit 
thirty doUara, including a fair equivalent tor granng and salting. I have not known of a 
case of a female mole breeding — I wish yon would tell me on what testimony the Norfbik 
case reals [it shall be done] I am a sceptic— Our Jacks are doing but little tnu aeasoow*- 
They stand at about five doUars to mares, and fhmi that to fifty dolkrs ftr Jennies^— 'The 
proportioo of foals firom a Jack and a horse, does not vary materially, in a given number of 
marcs.** 

So much fix* the views and opinions of one who has, perhaps, l>ooght and sold a greater 
number of mules than any individual in the United States. We now present, in like man- 
ner, without leave of the writer, in so many words, and without any studied formality of 
diction, a letter from Mr. Hamhleton, which thie reader will agree needs no higher 
ptrfish of the pen, or greater amplification, to give it interest and value. 

** I am now, March 5th, 1843, raising three mules, and their ration is fhnr ears of oom a 
day, eseh, and straw il disersttsn. This from the 1st of October, to the 30th of AjniI, when 
they wUl go to grass, would be about one and a quarter barrels each of com, allowing seven 
hundred ears to the barreL At $3 per barrel, one and a quarter barrels are $3.75 the fint year; 
necond year add one third, $5 ; the third year add one third, $6.63^14.37, the cost for oom 
at three years old. As our farmers never sell straw, and consider it a fiivonr for any animal 
to work it up into manure, the expenae of that is not counted. When two years old, the 
ration should be augmented one-third— voo may smile at my statistics, but I can assure you 
these odts keep in good order on this aUowance. Eight years ago, I bought two three-year 
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olds from a New-England drove, that bad never eaten any grain, I gave $105 ibr the 
pair, and there is one of them that I would not take $100 for now. Five eara of com at a 
feed is sufficient for a working mule with com blades. Tbejr will keep (at on it under the 
severest labour — I have worked them eight years, exclusively ; never had one sick or lame, 
and find them fully efficient for any kind of fiirm labour, in tbb region (Talbot County, 
Maryland.) Our soil is extremely stiff, but a pair of mules will carry a plough tbroogb the 
toughest sward ; and in carting, will move the heaviest loads. In forming our large com- 
post beds of manure (sometimes 300 loads in a bed,) and having the raw materials to haul, 
first under the cuttle, and again to the field after it is made, you may know that o^ teams 
have little idle time. After the ground is broke, a single mule carries the plough in culti- 
vating corn, or ploughingin wheat. Kentucky mules, of large alie, three vears okl, sold Isst 
year in this county for $200 a pair : — now ihey would not bring as mucL I paid for one, 
raised by a neighbour, four years old, $70 ; and after he was perfoctly broke, refused $100 for 
him. They are easier broke than horses, and do not kick or bite. Negroes, not accustomed 
to them, regard them as wild beasts, are afraid of them, and thus many are apoiled in 
breaking. 

** Mum are more used in Spain and Portugal than in any other countries I have visited. 
The king of Spain used them for his carriage when 1 was in Madrid — and most of the 
grandees. In Lisbon 1 was told $1500 was often paid for a pair of carriage moles. The 
Dutchess of Braganza (Don Pcdro*s widow,) was a decided mule-woman, and drove six of the 
most splendid greys I ever saw. Dona Maria used EInglish hcnrses. I went tbroogh ber 
stables with her coachman, who was an Englishman. He told me that in that mountainous 
country, native horses were the best for service — mules better than either. I travelled in 
the Diligence from Barcelona to Madrid, via Valencia, 400 miles, and back. Moles were 
used the whole route, six to the team, and travelled as fast as our stages osoallj da Tlieir 
public vehicles are much heavier than ours. 

** Theyhave a beautiftil race of asses in E^ypt — smaU but exquisitely formed, and of great 
spirit They are much used for the saddle. If you should ever go to Alexandria, you wiD 
never forget the importunity of the Jackass boys at the landing, where there are always 
hundreds ready for service. Our hackmen at a railroad depot are nothing to them ; and 
they all speak a little English.—*' This a fine Jack, Sir, don*t Uke that one, that felkm*s a 
d d rogue,** dtc The E^ptian Ass is generally of a mouse ooloar, with a black streak 
down the back and cross on Uie shoulder — some of them blue, {tacrk hleu.) 

** I eannot inform you the average number of mares impregnated in Talbot by Jacks. If 
I could, the criterion would not be fair — as it is known that an old Jack is much more cer- 
tain than a young one ; and they arc not in their prime till fifteen.* Mules, I think, would 
bring more at three years old than horses from tlie same dams. A respectable-looking man 
told me at the fair at Ellicott^s mills, Uiat he knew a Jack tlien covering at Pittsburg, that 
was sixty years old. Would it not be well to try to verify this ? Judge Srackenridge could 
assist jou in doing it — My brother Edward told mc that he kept a Jennet and Stallion some 
weeks together, but he would not notice her. Against this, I heard of a case of a Staliion 
covering a Jennet without producing a colt It appears to be a mere matter of taste. When 
abroad 1 could get no satisfactory information as to breeding mules ; but am lof opinion that 
the best mules are not from the horse and jennet I was told that they were so scary and 
timid as to be of little value. Your Jack is always the leader of a caravan of camels in Asia 
Minor. In Syria, I travelled from Beyrout to Damascus, 70 miles, and back, on a mule, over 
the Lebanon mountains. I could give you no idea of the badness of the road — the elevation 
in 6000 feet above the sea. The owner of our mules (a man about my size, and consequently 
above saddU-tceight^) rode a small Jack, and carried sundry bags filled with barley and cut 
straw. I doubt whether your old sorrel that ran away with Campino, could have carried 
him as safely. In our expeditions to Balbec, over the same mountains, and to Jerusakm, 
we had mules. In Genoa the mules are large, but coarse. In Italy they are little used in 
carriages, and I believe not much in France ; but they " go their death on them** in the 
Spanish possessions, Cuba, &.C. 

** The relative expense of keeping, I think, is as 5 to 8 ; or, to be on the safo side, a mule 
can be kept at one-third less." 

If the preceding views, in which tlie attentive reader will have noticed a remarkable coin- 
cidence generally, needed any further confirmation or support, none could be adduced mora 
conclusive than the following, from Col. N. Goldsborodgh. The more especially so with 
all who, having the pleasure of his acquaintance, unite in their respect for his candour, and 
and in deference to bis superior judgment in such matters. 

" I regard," says he, •• the point as settled, that the mule is superior to the horse, for aD 



* Mares, grazing on clover, arc supposed not to bre«>d w*n. 
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•l^caltaral utei and purpoeet; especially where not crashed nearly to death, by the bratal 
conduct of man. The disposition to mischief proceeds from neglect Because it is a mule, 
it wants nothing to eat, fbrsooCh ! My mules are not more miMhievous than horses of the 
same family ; (t. e.) from the same mares. 

** Sir John Sinclair has somewhere said, that wkemt ttraw is nnsuited to the nature of the 
mule — that it is not eaten kindly, and does not agree with the animaL I must respectfully 
dissent from such high authority. My mules lite on nothing else through the winter, with 
the addition of a little corn, and are always in good condition. They will haul the cart in 
all suitable weather, on six ears of com at a feed, and plenty of dean t^uai straio. They 
require less grain than the horse. I need not say to you how much longer they lite and do 
good work. More free from disease— not so liable to gall — superior 9Uadine§§ of drafl— 
and, when properly broke, treated and managed, will vnBa over as much ground in a day — 
blood horses to the contrary notwithstanding. The mule is perhaps nowmre so remarkable 
as at the fi0ee/M rfa threJUng'tiuiehinef where steadiness of draft b alUimportant Horses 
walking in a circle gall sore^ where mules do not I will add that the mule, in its three 
year old form, must be worked with moderation. It b scarcely capable of doing as much 
work as the horse at the same tender age. The many dull and sluggish ones that yon see, 
are rendered so, by being crushed in spirit before being gradually inured to work ; and they 
ever after remain so, the habit being once formed. Upwards of twenty years ago, I had the 
largest mule ever seen on our shore. He was from one of Gordon's Jacks, when three 
years old, he was put in the plough, and worked finely, and possessed good spirit Some 
weeks after, the weather became very hot— he was orerworked — became dull, and finally 
could not be worked with any satbfaction, aloonide of mbj animal on the &nn. He was 
doomed to work, boUu, in tM manure-cart, and in hb nnme I sold him. But two other 
mules bred from the same mare, had first-rate spirit ; ana thb I attribute to their not being 
exposed to the same injurious treatment One of them, now twenty Jive yean oU, b among 
the most efficient animab on my fium ! What would a horse bo worth at the same age?** 

The Colonel in what he ascribes to Sir John Sinclair about the deleterioos effisct of wheat 
straw as food for the mule, perhaps confounds him. In hb recoUectioo, with Sir Arthur 
Young, both known to him as voiuininous and eminent writers on Britisli Agrimiltare. 
The latter, during hb tour in Ireland, was informed that a gentleman had lost several ftie 
mules by fbeding them on wheat straw e«L Mr. Pomeroy, too,was told that ''amuto^ealer 
in the western part of New- York, attributed the loss of a number of youn||^ muks to their 
being fod ezclusiTelT on cut straw and Indlan^eora mesl, during a severe winter, when hb 
hay was exhausted.** He goes on to say, **in no other instance nave I ever beard or known 
of a mule being attacked with any kind of disorder or complaint, except two or three cases 
of infiammatkn of the titfesltsMS, caused by gross neglect in permitting them to remahn ex- 
posed to cold and wet when in a stete of perspiration, after severe lawur; and drinking to 
excess of cold water. From hb light frame and more cautious movements, the mule b less 
subject to casualties than the horse. Indeed It b not impossible that the former may work 
the same team of mules above twenty years and never be presented with a forrier's bill, or 
find it ne pessary to exercise the art himself** We are here prompted to add, by way of 
caution to the reader against that horrible disease, the gimnden (fuUy treated in thb work 
on the Horse,) that within two years we were painfullv made acquainted with the case of a 
dnmken Irish ditcher, bringing a giandered bwse, (which was not worth, if well, a t5 Owl- 
Oreek banluiole,) on a genUeman*a fimn, on West River, to stey while he was to open some 
old (Ktebes* — ^The vife beast communicated hb disorder, nor was it arrested until five valua- 
ble horses, and as many first-rate young mules, fell vidhns to the loathsome disease. 

On the point of mischief in the mule, however, we cannot but think that CoL G.'s spirit 
of resentment at the injustice with which thb valuable creature b too often denounced and 
outraged, has led him, in a measure, to overlook some of hb natural mroeUvUiee, Some of 
these are doubtless the more excusable as betnff exercised In the rignt of self-protection— 
such for instance as dropping a negro over hb head, when As attempte to beat him there ; 
and then kicking at him to make him Ue still, as paddy does the eel, what won't lb still to 
beskiimed. But after all, we sospsct, that if a skilflderanlologistwonkl examine the skull of 
a mule, he wonkl somewhere find, more enbmd than the rest, that apartment in which the 




—IS our friend will agree, when he reoolleoto the story be teUs of the expedbnte to which 
the Abbess and the Nun resorted, to gel the mnbsb ** who had taken the stud** to go ahead, when 
night was coming, in the abseoes orthe moblser, and they were affaid of beinf ravishsdw— He 
wiD there see what ** a shrewd, crafty old devil** of a muk wiU sooMliflMS do wbea---lt woo*t do 



aay thing ebe; and then for wiedMff anortwr frbnd and warm advooate admHsthattiMy 
ai« «r«MMiMiiMt»MiiiVMl'M^ And « for jonpinf, it ktf certainly been laid that 
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with yoke ind cloff on, they will yet roll down, or roll over a fence ! But this ar^ment 
proves too much, S>r will not many horses do the like 7 Afier all, it may be fairly argued 
that in moat caaee the habit of jumping is first prompted by starvation ; and that with moles 
as with man, bad habits are more easily acquired than laid aside ; to lay the spirit of jumping 
there is nothing like a good supply of what is vulgarly called **helly timber;** and when 
the &rmer complains that his stock destrc^ his crops, he may well be suspected of having 
been himself^ in some degree, the author of the mischief he deprecates. It is ten to one but 
you will find him deficient in good feeding or good fencing; and he who neglects the one, is 
sore to have greater necessity for attention to the other. ** For want of a nail the shoe was 
lost— for want of a shoe the horse was lost,** saith poor Richard. 

Any reader may make for himself an estimate of the saving to be realized by the sobstito- 
tion of mole for horse power, to any given extent For ourselves, we cannol suppose it to 
be less than $15 per head per annum in favour of the mule, for mere difference of keep— for 
we must take into the calculation not only the difference in the grain consumed, but that 
coarser forage will subsist the mule — he moreover needs no grain when not at work, for it is 
characteristic of his family, on one side of the house, to browee on furze and thistles, and 
almost any coarse herbage. How many things, rejected by the more fastidious taste of the 
horse, is eladly eaten by the Ass—** whose house I have made the wildemsas, and the barrm 
land his dwelling : the range of the mountains is his pasture, and he seeketh afler every 
green thing.** The average saving among any given number of the two animals, in staUing, 
rrooming, smithery and fiirriery, will make no inconsiderable item in the bill of costs, in 
nvoar of the mule ; and when to these is added how much oflener the capital in the horse is 
altogether sunk, and ** swallowed up** in the grave — ^the difierence, in favour of the mule, is 
so striking and remarkable, that the wonder is that the conviction of it b not carried oat in 
the agricultural economy of the country, to the almost universal adoption of mole power. — 
Have we not the evidence, that as a general rule it may be laid down, that a mole at twenty- 
five is as hearty, and capable of labour, as a horse at twelve Y Has not Box made somebody 
ask Sammy Veller, or some one else, the question — Did you ever see a dead donkey? Did 
you ever sss any body that ever saw a dead donkey ? Let any one take op the census and 
$gore out the cost of supporting idl the horses in the United States, and then strike off one* 
third of that sum, which would be saved by substituting them with mules, and be cannot &il 
to be amazed to think how many good and beneficent &ings might be acoompliahed by saeh 
a savings fund. Let him calculate what an enormous sum this saving would pay the interest 
o£ True, the census has been taken in many cases with so little skill, and so modi care- 
lessness, thst it b impossible to found upon it any calculations on statistical and economical 
questions of the highest interest — In regard, for example, to the very subject in hand— cq 
turning to it, for data to form an opinion of the waste of national means which is committed 
by the use of horses instead of mules, for the common drudgery and uses of agricuhore — a 
question of obvious irapoi tance, and one which any political economist might suppose would 
be raised by any curious inquirer or practical Eslatesman ; what do we find ? Truly, that 
those who have taken the census, have mingled horses and mules under one heady and left 
the investigator of one of the most important problems in politico-agricultural economy 
without any means for its solution approaching to exactness ! In the state of New- York, 
for example, instead of giving for each county the number of each, both horse and mule, the 
census tells us the gross number of " horses and mules !** Of these, jumbled together, 
the number is set down at 474,543.— In Maryland, " horses and mules,** 92,220.— In the 
whole Union, horses and mules, 4,335,669. As before remarked, eirery reader may work his 
own sum. In Maryland we suppose it to be a large allowance to say that of the 92,220 
*' horses and mules," there are in the whole sUte 17,220 of the latter, leaving 75,000 horses. 

In South Carolina the expense of the mule is rated at one-half that of the horse but sup- 

posing the horse to be more expensive than the mule by only ^10 per annum, and here is an 
unnecessary annual outlay, or deduction from the agricultural resources of the state, of 
$750,000 1 1 In how many years would that sum extinguish the state debt ? How long would it 
require, with such a sum, to finish the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal— cutting one, pari passu^ 
from Georgetown to Baltimore, which ought to be done ? How many schools would such a 
sum estabhsh — how much knowledge would it diffuse, and power create 7 for nothing is truer 
than the French maxim, le savoir est puissance I Who will say that our theme, in this view 
of the subject, does not swell at once into a question of national wealth and importance, that 
ought to command the regard of every friend and promoter of the agricultural and of the 
public interest? 

Observers, of much more than ordinary experience, enterUin the belief that a mule can 
be kept in good order, at the same work, on one-half the quantity of com or oats necessary 
for a horse, provided he sUnds at hay, of which he will consume, they aay, at least twenty, 
five per cent more than a horse. 

At EllicoU*s large ironworks the feed for one horse is ten comroon-aized ears of com three 
Umes a day, while that for a mule is seven ears twice a day ; and so, it may be added, white 
borses and mules were employed on portions of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail>Road, the feed, 
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u has been lUtod by one of the saperintendents, was two biubels of chop (rje) and one 
bnahel of corn a day for bul horses : the same number of moles getting one and a-half boshels 
com only— oar informant entertains the common impression tluit sofl food b not suitable for 
the mule, and that chopped rye, espedally, b ill-adapited to hb constitution, scouring him, as 
it b said to do n^roes, who hate a great aTersion to the substitution of com with occasional 
rations of rye^ when the owner happens to have a larger supply of the latter than of the 
former ; unground grain, in a word, of whatever kind, answers best for the mule— though it 
may be contended uat when ground the stomach can extract more completely its nutritious 

Jiuidities, it b not to be forgotten that the toll for finding is in no case less than an eighth 
or the miller, besides rtU$, and the labour of sendmg to mill ! 

The impressions of Mr. Andrew EUicott, as to the economy and powers of the mule, so- 
licited because of hb extraordinary opportunities to speak upon the subject, cannot be better 
given than in hb own words : 

** A mule, with one fted of six quarte of oato or rye, and furnished with good hay, will be 
supported in good order. A team of six mules, kept at hay, can be supported with one bushel 
and a half of ship-stuff with cut straw— or with one bushel of com, divided into two feeds, 
per day. They do not require water in as great quantity, or as oflen as a horse, but they 
thrive better by being watered oflen. 

**A mule weighing TOOlbs., at the Patuxcnt Furnaces, carrier daily fifteen tons of ore, one 
and a half tons of shells, slag and sand ten tons, and three tons of sifUngs and dirt from the 
ore kilns. — ^The ore and shells are hauled up an elevation of thirty feet, wad a distance of three 
hundred yards ; the balance of the above quantities b hauled about the same distance, though 
at less elevation. Thb one mule has been at work at thb rate since 1836, a period of six 
years. 

** Mules are not subject to ' Botts.* Bleeding at the mouth will cure them of nearly every 
disease ; and by being turned out on pasture, will recover from almost any accident. Thb 
b wonderfully the case. Out of about one hundred mules, at the works, we have not lost, 
on an average, one in two years. We do not recollect ever to have seen a ** wind-broken" 
one. They are scarcely ever defective in the hoofs, and although we keep them regularly 
shod, it b not near so iro portent to do so, as in the case of a horse. Their skin b tougher 
than that of a horse, and, consequently, are not so much worried by flies, nor do they suffer 
as much with the heat of summer. They are * truer* in starting, and never give up if well 
driven. They are driven in the stages between Winchester and Staunton in Virginia. 

** The instinct of the mule b very strong ; and he has a much better memory, better judg- 
ment, and requires, in a greater degree, kmd treatment The manner in which he has been 
treated by hb driver can always be told by the temper he exhibite in the presence of that 
functionary. If well-used, they sre very docile and tractebie, and show an attechment for 
their care-takers — but if abused, or beaten, become exceedingly vicious and unmanageable, 
and manifest, for a lon^ time, a recoUection of such treatment. We have known them kick 
at, and endeavour to injure, one who has beaten them, after a lapse of three weeks. If they 
go astray, they may gcnorallv be found by pursuing a direct course towards the place from 
whence thev were purchased. Their driver can go into their sUble, after they become ac- 
quainted with him, at all hours in the night, without molestetion, while it would be very 
dangerous for a stranger to attempt it 

** The ugly-headed mule, or that approximating the nearest to the Jack, is the hardiest, 
while the handsomest and largest b generallv inferior in value to the middle-siaed. Our 
teams are very often out from sunrise to late m the night — not feeding at noon, and are in 
first rate order.** 

Here, as well as anywhere else, may be introduced the proof in support of the ** Norfolk 
ease of the breeding mule,** referred to by General Shelbjr. Whatever doubt may arise here- 
after, there b none now, of the troth of the feet Were it worth the trouble, the testimony 
might be had of yet living witnesses, the principal one, a most respectebb farmer and gen- 
tleman, having died since thb account was published. 

We are indebted for a copy of the memoir of this extraordinary case from Ruffin*s Maga- 
zine, where it would not have gained admittance if not well founded, to the kindness of that 
observant naturalist, and zealous promoter of useful industry — Doctor G. B. Smith, of Balti- 
more. 

Baltimore, April J. IdtS. 

Dear Sir: — I comply with your request with pleasure. The case of breeding by a mule 
b recorded authentically in the Farmer'a Register, volume S, page 389 ; and volume 3, 
page 440. Supposing it no more than probaUe that you have not the Register to refer to, 
ui3 having half an bocir*t lebure, I proceed to copy the artteles : — 
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^rmm^ Ftrma^ RegiMmr^ F(rf.8,fif«3L 

. A BIKEDDW MULB. 
VitteHitflvortlw 



Qpriflf Hill, NauMoai Oouty (V«^ lf«y U. IBM. 
A cbemMtuoe baa M cu iuf w l «q nay pJantitiOB, whieli nenw to be afiiutt the goMnl 
priDCtiik* of natam Ontbe 93dof Apnl,1884,albiii«le miib of miM had aooll,an«r 
aoipe ct ad Ij me, until I law ita birth, i liad worlwd her hard all lait Tear, upon the ftna, 
ana oa the railM^^broofh the winter, haolii^ marl, and aU the BMBth 
l^ga fiwn a dialanoeof two milea, aix loada aday, and thirtjr l^ga tech load, mahiofftraCr- 
finr milea each day. She waa at work all April, hanlinf out manwe, until the SldL On 
that dav I had fone, a little befiire nigbt, fiom the hboora of the day. owinf to ooe of ny 
tuaSij bebf aiek ; and about 5 o*eloek in the eieoinf , the boy that droee tlie mok^ cana 
mnnuf to the honae, aaying that Jenny (ftr that waa her name) had a ooh. I went oal^ 
and in a few ndniitea therea ft er, the Ikuig (ftr I know not what to eaB itp waa dtSmni, 
and la doiiy weD. I nefor aoapeeted the motlier*a being with Ibal, beoanae I thonilit it em- 
traiy to naSne, thoofh I liad for Ibor or aix weeka obaerred that her belly wee eaJaifed, and 
•0 orach 80^ that the cart bad to be altered, aa it robbed her. She ahowed no other An g 



eo I did not aoapeet it She haa little or no bef , thoofh I beBefe abe g;ifea a sfcaty , 

aa her ddU m now fettfaif fiit At firat it waa verr poor. Now yoo wOl mb what k tkt 
fttberofitt IcannotaB]^-biitbelie?e,aooltofmme,nowtliraeyeanold. HbianoetaB 
Snodaya, with the molee, and the black boy tella me that there waa canae Ifar aodi an dfeet 
So it ia, the mnb haa a colt, and it ia ezai»y like the yoong atallion. Ifthialaamattvaf 



eoriority, yon may giie poWoity to it, ondtr ai]f name. Handreda can pnaa tiba ftet, and 



toatlQr uat they were pneent at the birth. 

Jbm IWaiawKasr. 
p. SL Hie mother certainly ia » anile, tor abe waa faded mine, and ia now ten yean «IL 



Avm f&c Jnmnar'a Ri^UUr^ VtL %pMg§ 389. 

DEATH OF THE MUUTO COLT. 
To the Editor of the Fanner's Register. 

Nansemond. Sad October. 1834 
Aa the birth of the phenomenon, my mtiU'eoU, waa recorded in your Regiater, ao I vill 
with your permiaaion, record hia death, that the learned may apeculate apon it He vis 
bom, aa I informed yon, and aa will be aeen in your Regiater of May or June, 1834, on the 
23d of April, 1834 ; and died on the 20th of October, 1834, at night The parliculara are u 
fbllowa : on Friday evening late, I waa informed that the mule-colt waa aick : opon ezamio- 
ing him, I thought he had the ataggera. He waa freely bled, and put in a lot, and went to 
eating fodder ; it waa now dark, and I determined that in the morning I would commence 
bliatering, purging, and the uae of injectiona, which I have never known to fail if taken in 
time. But in the morning he had the lockjaw, and ao nothing could be done effectually for 
him, and he died on the Monday night (bllowing. He waa weaned, and running in a good 
paatore with a borae-colt, alao juat weaned, which b doing well Now waa it the stagger^ or 
what diacaae 7 Or waa ever a colt delivered of a mule knovi'n to live ? I ahould have been 
much pleaaed to raiac it, and to have known if it could continue ita apcciea. 

JoHX T. Kiur. 



Fnm ike Farmer* 9 RegieUr, VoL 2, page 440. 

ANOTHER COLT FROM A MULE. 

To the Editor of the Fanner's Register. 

Spriuf Hill, Nansemond Coantj. Vs., I7th September, 1635. 
Permit me to record in your Regiater, the birth of a aecond mule ooH of mine, on tlie 13tb 
of Aoguat, 1835. The same mnfe Inrooght a fine female oolt, jel Mack, aave a atar in ita 
fareheid, and ooe foot white. It partakea, aa did tlie other, more of the horae tban of tfaa 
mule, and b a much finer colt It can be aeen in my paatore by any and every ooe. 

Jonr T. KiLiT. 
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jFVom the Farmer*9 Regiwler, Vol. 4, page 357. 

DEATH OF THE SECOND BfULE^ COLT. 

To the Editor of tbe Fanner'i Regiiter. 

Sprinf Hill. Ntniemond Coontj, (Vt.,) Aug. 96, 1898. 
Dear Sir : — ^Permit me to record, in your Rcf iiter, the death of my eecond oolt, the iarae 
of a mare mule, by a horee. The colt was bom in Augrust, 1835, and died on thia day, ha?- 
ing been nek two or three da^s. Having lost one, I waa deairoua of raisinf thia. It waa 
in fine order—the mother doing nothing, upon a good paature. It ia true, the mother nor 
the oolt had not been houaed until the night before it waa taken aick. I had another oolt 
running in the aame paature, treated in the aame way, and b aa yet d<ung well Everything 
waa done for the mule*a colt that could be done, but it auffered much and died at laat A 
paaaage could not be gotten through it, and when dead, I had it opened and all that could be 
diaoovered, waa, that everything that had been given it waa then in ita atomach and bad 
never paaaed on to the bowela. It waa bliatered on its forehead — the bliater drew weD, but 
in vain : and a queation ariaea with me — can an offspring delivered of the body of a mongrel 
be raiaed 7 That queation I ahould like to hear aolved dt thoae better informed upon tnat 
aubject than I am. If it ahould be thought to be poaaible to raiae one, I will thai try the 
mare mule with a Jack, aa auggeated by A. B. C. (in No. 4, voL 4,) whoae opinioo I ahould 
like to have upon thu aubject John T. Kilbt. 

There, air— yon have the whole hiatory of the breeding mule, ao far aa publiahed to my 
knowledge. It aeema to me, you ought to ¥rrito to Mr. Kilby to furniah the aubaequent 
hiatory <n thia mule, and the aucceaa that may have attended any aubaequent attempt to breed 
and raiae the fbaL I would endoae the letter to Mr. Roffin, who knowa K.*a poat-office, and 
will ibrward it to him.** 

We ahould have have done ao, but diat we have understood that Mr. Kilby has aince deoeaaed. 
There are, we may obaerve, a few other auch caaea recorded ** in the hooka,** but in all 
they aeem to have come into the world aa unwelcome and monatroua ezc^itiona to a general 
decree ; and then to have aoon periahed, aa if Providence would atamp with early decay, all 
fruite of a paaaion ao univeraal and intenae, whenever it ia gratified in violation of ito edicta, 
and in a way that would engender infinite diaorder and confuaion. 

J. S. S. 
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Aaron Burr, performance of, 57 ; height o^ 
65. , 

Acetabulum, description of the, 280. 

Acini, description o^ 231. 

Acetic acid, its properties, 398. 

Adeps, properties of^ 399. 

jEthiop^s mineral, an alterative, 411. 

jCtbosa cynapium, poisonous, 226. 

Age, natural, of the horse, 150 ; of the horse 
as indicated by the teeth, 145 ; other indi- 
cations of, 150. 

Air, a supply of pure, necessary for the health 
of the horse, 366. 

Alcohol, its medicinal properties, 399. 

Aloes, Barbadoes, far preferable to Cape, 399 ; 
description of the different kinds of^ 400 ; 
principal adulterations of, 401 ; tincture of^ 
its composition and use, ib. 

Alteratives, the best, 401 ; nature and effect 
of, ib. 

Alum, the use of, in restraining purging, 401 ; 
solution of, a good wash tor grease, ib.; 
burnt, a stimulant ind caustic fir wounds, 
ib. 

American Turf Register, 24 ; Sir Archy in- 
debted to for his fame, 25 ; establiahcMl by 
Mr. Skinner in 1829, 24 ; value of horses 
before its establishment, 25. 

Americus, performance of^ 57, 58. 

American Trotter, 49 ; miscellaneous exam- 
ples of, 58 ; pedigrees of^ 54. 

America, best races in, 35 ; best pacing in, 58. 

American turf, opinions of B. O. Tayloe, 23, 
24,32. 

Ammonia, given in flatulent colic, 401 ; va- 
pour of, plentifully extricated from dung 
and urine, most injurious to the eyes and 
lungs, ib. 

Anchylosis of bones, what, 1 72. 

Andrcwetta, race won by, 38. 

Animal poisons, an account of, 225. 

Animals, zoological divisions of, 67. 

Anise-seed, its properties, 401. 

Anodyne, opium the only one to be depended 
on, 402. 

Antca-spinatus muscle, description of the, 260. 

Antimonial powder, a good fcbrifbfe, 402. 

Antimony, black sulphuret of^ meUiod of de- 
tecting its adulterations, 402; used as an 
alterative, t^.; tortarized, used as a nau- 
seant, diaphoretic and worm medicine, ib. 

Antispasmodics, nature o^ 402. 

Apoplexy, nature and treatment of^ 95. 

Aqoeoos fluid, an, why placed in the laby- 
rinth of the ear, 81 ; humour of the eye, 
description of the, 89. 

Arabian, Lindsay's, 34 ; Darby, 24 ; Dtrley, 
21 i Godolpbin, 21 ; Am, 424. 



Arbaces, race won by, 38. ^ 

Arched form of the skull, advantage o£, 77. 

Ariel, race won by, 36. 

Arietta, race won by, 37. 

Arm, description of the, 261 ; action oC ex- 
plained on the principle of the lever, 357, 
262; extensor muscles of the, 261, 262; 
flexor muscles of the, 263; full and swvU- 
ing, advantage of, ib, : should be mnieular 
and long, 261 ; fracture of the, 32a 

Arsenic, medical use o^ 402 ; treatment under 
poison by, 227. 

Arteries, description of the, 161 ; of the arm, 
261 ; of the face, 124 ; neck, 161 ; shoidder, 
255. 

Ascaris, account of the, 240. 

Ascot course, length of the, 41. 

Ass, history of, 419 ; account of two prasented 
to Gen. Washington, 421 ; opinion of him 
by Prof Wilson, t6.; ditto by Gen. Shelby, 
421, 426; ditto by J. N. Hambleton, E«)., 

421, 427 ; ditto by CoL N. Goldsborough, 

422, 428 ; the Arabian, 424 ; price of; 427 ; 
cruel prejudice against, 419 ; mentioned in 
scripture, ib. ; different races of^ 420. 

Astor, race won by, 38. 
Astragalus, account of the, 285. 
Atlas, anatomy of the, 157. 
Auscultation, the importance o^ 193. 
Awful, perfiurmance oH, 57 ; height ol^ 65. 

Back, general description of the, 171 ; proper 

form of the, ib, ; lonff and short, oompam- 

tive advantages of^ 172; anatomy of the, 

171 ; muscles of the, 173. 
Backing, of the colt, 356 ; a bad habit of the 

horse, usual origin of it, ib, 
Back-sincws, sj>ram of the, 269 ; thickening 

of the, constituting unsoundnesi, 395. 
Balie Peyton, race won by, 38. 
Balls, the manner of giving, 402 ; the maimer 

of making, ib, 
Barbary horse, description of^ 21. 
Barbs or paps, treatment of^ 154. 
Bark, Peruvian, the properties of it, 403. 
Barley, considered as food fbr the hone, 875. 
Barnacles, use of the, as a mode of reebraint, 

345. 
Bar-shoe, description and use €ltt 341. 
Bars, description and office of the, 297 ; proper 

paring o^ for shoeing, 299 ; fi>lly of euttutf 

them away, 298 ; removal of, a cause of 

contraction, ib, ; corns, ib, 
Basilicon ointment, 403. 
Bay horses, description o^ 387. 
Bay Malton, perfbrmances of; 30. 
Beaeh horses, 96. 
Boeoon coorae, length oi; 41. 
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Beans, ^ood for hardly worked horaea, and 
that hare a tendency to pum, 376, 379 ; 
riiooM always be crushed, 37o. 

Bearing-rein, the use and abase of, 140. 

Bees-wing, race won by, 37. 

Beet, the nutiitiTe matter in, 379. 

Belladonna, extract of, 403. 

Bendigo, race won by, 36. 

Bertrand, race won by, 38. 

Bethcme, race won by, 36. 

Betiy Baker, performance of^ 57 ; height of) 65. 

Biceps lemons, account of the, 282. 

ffile, account of the, 230, 231. 

Billy, peribrmanoe o^ 58. 

Bishopinff the teeth, description of, 149. 

Biting, a Dad habit, and how usually acquired, 
357. 

Bit, the, oAen too sharp, 140 ; sometimes got 
into the month, 358. 

ffitting of the colt, 252. 

Black horses, description and character of, 
387. 

Black Joke, performance of, 59. 

Black Maria, races won by, 36, 37, 38. 

Blacknose, races won by, 37. 

Bladder, description of the, 245 ; inflamma- 
. tion o^ symptoms and treatment, 246; 
neck of, ib, ; stone in the, ib. 

Bleeding, best place for general, 189, 345; 
directions for, 161, 189; from Teins rather 
than arteries, 161 ; finger shonU be on the 
pulse during, U>, ; impwtanoe of, in inflam- 
mation, ib, ; at the toe described, 190 ; com- 
parison between the fleam and lancet, 189. 

Bhndness, usual method of discovering, 89 ; 
dificovcred by the pupil not dilating or con- 
tracting, ib. ; of one eye, ib. 

Blistering all round at once, barbarity and 
danger of, 347, 404 ; after faring, absurdity 
and cruelty of, 346, 361. 

Blisters, best composition of, 346 ; the differ- 
ent kinds and uses of, ib. ; best mode of 
applyincr, ib. ; caution with regard to their 
apphcation, ib. ; the principle of their ac- 
tion, 403; use of, in inflammation, 346; 
comparison between them and rowels and 
setons, 350. 

Blood, change in after bleeding, 190 ; changes 
in during respiration, 1 79 ; coagulation of, 
189; horses, very subject to contraction, 
308; spavin, nature and treatment of, 188. 

Bloody urine, 245. 

Blue Dick, races won by, 38. 

Bog spavin, nature and treatment of, 189, 287, 

Bole- Armenian, medical use of, 403. 

Bones, strength does not depend on the size 

of, 2a 
Bone-spavin, nature and treatment of, 288. 
Bonny Boy, performance of, 58. 
Bonnet8-o*-Blne, race won by, 36. 
Boston, race won by, 39. 
Bots in the stomach, natural history o£, 244 ; 

not usually injurious, ib. 
Bowels, inflammation of the, 235. 
Brain, descripticm of the, 78 ; its cortical and 



cineritious composition, ib,; the office of 
each, 78, 79 ; compressioD of the, 78, 94; 
pressure on the, ib. ; inflammation of the, 98. 

Bran, as food for the horse, 37& 

Breaking in should commence in the second 
winter, 251; description of its varioos 
stages, ib. ; necessity of ffentleness and pa- 
tience in, 251, 252 ; of the ftrmer*s horse, 
251; of the hunter or hackney, t&. 

Bfeast, muscles of the^ 175. 

Breathing, the mechanism of^ 179. 

Breeding, qualities of the mare of as much 
importance as those of the hone, 948; the 
peculiarity of form and oonstitotioD inhe. 
rited, ib, ; in-and-in, observations on, 96,249. 

Breeds, good effects of crossing them, 29 ; 
bad effects of ditto, ib. 

Broken down, what, 270. 

Broken knees, treatment of^ 391 ; method of 
judging of the danger of, ib,; when heakd, 
not unsoundness, ^t the tana and action 
of the horse should be carefully examined, t&. 

Broken wind, nature and treatment oC 213; 
influenced much, and often caused Ij the 
manner of feeding, 215 ; how distinguished 
from thick wind, ib, 

Brooklyn Maid, performance c£, 57. 

Bronchial tubes, description of the, 166. 

Bronchitis, nature and treatment cCt 205. 

Bronchocele, acooont o^ 197. 

Bronchotomy, the operation o£^ 165i 

Brood mare, description of the, 948 ; sbodd 
not be too old, to. ; treatment ofl after co- 
vering, 250 ; after foaling, ib. 

Brown horses, description of, 387. 

Brown, Capt Thomas, opinions of with re- 
gard to climate, 32. 

Bryony, dangerous, 226. 

Buckeye, race won by, 37. 

Buccinator muscle, description of the, 125. 

Bull, the, Thompson*s description of the, 54. 

Cabbage, the nutritive matter in, 379. 

Ca?cum, description of the, 229. 

Cadmus, race won by, 37. 

Calamine powder, account of, 417. 

Calculi in the intestines, 238. 

Calkins, advantages and disadvantages of, 

336 ; should be placed on both heels, ib. 
Camden, race won by, 37. 
Camphor, the medical use of, 403. 
Canker of the foot, nature and treatment of, 

320. 
Cannon, or shank-bone, description of the, 267. 
Cantharides, form the best blister, 225, 404 ; 

given for the cure of glanders, 225, 404 
Capillary vessels, the, 185. 
Capivi, balsam of, 406. 
Capped hock, nature and treatment o^ 278 ; 

description of, 278, 290 ; although not al- 

ways unsoundness there should be a special 

warranty against it, 391. 
Capsicum BotIcs, their stimulating effect, 

404. 
Carbon of the blood got rid of in respiratiuD, 

206. 
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Ctrbonate of iron, • mild Ionic, 409. 

Camwayi, a good aromatic, 404. 

CarroU, excellent effects of in diaeaae, 378 ; 
the nutritive matter in, 379. 

Cartilages of the foot, description and action 
of the, 300 ; ossification of the, 321, 394 ; a 
cause of unsoundness, 394. 

Caruncula lacrymalis, the, 117. 

Cascarilla Bark, a tonic and aromatic, 404. 

Cassandra, race won by, 36. 

Castley, Mr., on restiveness in the horse, 353. 

Castor-oil, not a purgative for the horee, 404. 

Castration, method of, 254 ; proper period for, 
ib, ; the operation by torsion, ib, 

Cataimct in the eye, nature of, 90 ; cannot be 
operated on in the horse, t6. ; method of 
examination for, t6. ; the occasional appear- 
ance and disappearance of, 120. 

Catarrh, description and treatment of, 192; 
distinguished from glanders, 193; distin- 
guished from inflammation of the lungs, 
192; epidemic, 197. 

Catarrhal fever, nature and treatment of, 
192. 

Catechu, a good astringent, method of giving, 
and adulterations of^ 404. 

Catheter, description of one, 247. 

Cato, performances of, 57 ; height of, 65. 

Caustic, an account of the best, 405. 

Cawl, description of the, 231. 

Centreville Trotting coarse, 63. 

Cerebellum, description of the, 78. 

Cerebrum, description of tlie, 78. 

Chalk, its medicinal use in the horse, 405. 

Chaff, attention should be paid to the good- 
ness of the ingredients, 373 ; best composi- 
tion of| t^. ; when given to the hard-worked 
horse, much time is saved for repose, ib. ; 
quantity of necessary for different kinds of 
bones, ib. 

Chamomile, a mild tonic, 405. 

Chancellor, performances of, 59. 

Channel of the jaws, what, 144. 

Charcoal, usefnl in a poultice, and as an anti- 
septic, 405. 

Charges, composition and use of, 405. 

Charlotte Temple, performances of, 57; height 
of, 65. 

Chest, anatomy of the, 167 ; proper form of 
the, 168, 169 ; cut of the, 167 ; the import- 
ance of depth of, 167 ; narrow ^nd rounded, 
comparison between, 1 69 ; the broad chest, 
170 ; founder, description of, 175. 

Chestnut horses, varieties of, 387. 

Chinked in the chine, what, 1 72. 

Chloride of lime, an excellent disinfectant, 
412 ; of soda, useful in unhealthy ulcers, 
415. 

Chorea, 109. 

Choroid coat of the eye, description and use 
of the, 87. 

Chyle, the formation of, 229. 

Ciliary prooesMs of the eye, description of 

Ciaeritoos matter of the brain, natim and 
fiinction of the, 79. 
37 • 



Clara Howard, races won by, 37, 38. 

Clicking, cause and remedy of, 362. 

Clipping, recommendation of^ 383. 

Clips, when necessary, 337. 

Clover, considered as an article of food, 378, 
379. 

Clysters, the composition and great usefulness 
of, 405 ; directions as to the administration 
of, t^. 

Coat, fine, persons much too solicitous to pro- 
cure it, 371. 

Cocktail horse, mode of dockBg, 351. 

Coffin-bone, description of tlie, 300 ; the Isp 
melle, or leaves of, ib, ; fracture of^ 383. 

Coffin-joint, sprain of, 277. 

Cold, common, description and treatment of| 
192. 

Colic, flatulent, account of, 234 ; spasmodic, 
description and treatment of, 232. 

Colocynth, is poisonous, 226. 

Colon, description of the, 229, 230. 

Colour, remarks on, 386. 

Colt, early treatment of the, 251 ; mules, death 
of, 454, 455. 

Columbus, performances of| 57 ; height o^ 65. 

Com plexus major, description of the, 159 ; 
minor, description of the, 160. 

Concave-seated shoe, the, described and re- 
commended, 337. 

Confidence, performances of, 57 ; height, 65. 

Conium maculatum, poisonous, 226. 

Conjunctiva, deeeription of the, 87 ; appear- 
ance of, how hr a test of inflammation, ib. 

Consumption, account of, 215. 

Contraction of the foot, nature of, 305, 391 ; 
the peculiarity of the lameness produced 
by, 308 ; how far connected with the navi- 
cular disease, 307; is not the neceasary 
consequence of shoeing, ib. ; produced l^ 
neglect of paring, 306 ; wearing the shoes 
too long, 305 ; want of natural moisture, 
306 ; the removal of the bars, t&. ; not so 
much produced by litter as imagined, 307 ; 
the cause rather than the consequence of 
thrush, 305 ; best mode of treating, 308, 309 ; 
rarely permanently cured, 309; does not 
necessarily imply unsoundness, 391; al- 
though not necessarily unsoundness, should 
have a special warranty against it, ib» ; blood 
horses.vcry subject to, 308. 

Convexity of the eye, the proper, not auffi- 
icntly attended to, 87. 

Copaiba, account of the resin, 406. 

Copper, tlie combinations of| used in veteri- 
nary practice, 406. 

Corded veins, what, 136. 

Cordials, the use and abuse of, in the horse, 
406. 

Cornea, description of the, 87 ; mode of en- 
mining the, ib. ; its prominence or flatnoM, 
ib.; should be perfbctly transparent, ik 

Coma, the nature and treatment o£, 317 ; pro- 

duoed by cutting away the bars, ib.; not 

paring out the foot between the crust and 

bars, iki preMure, ib.; verv diflknlt to 

>^corc, 318; oonatitiite unwNmaneH, 391. 
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Coranary ligament, deacription of the, 297 ; 
the crust principally produced from, ib.; 
ring, description of the, ib. 

Coronet, description of the, ib. 

Corrosive sabUmate, treatment under poi- 
son by, 227 ; a good tonic for farcy, 227, 
411. 

Cortical substance of the brain, description 
and fraction of| 78. 

Cough, the nature and treatment of, 209, 210 ; 
constitutes unsoundness, 392; the occasional 
difficulty wMi regard to this, 395. 

Cow hocks, description o^ 291. 

Cradle, a safe restraint upon the horse when 
blistered, 347. 

Cramp, the nature and treatment of, 106. 

Cream-coloured horses, account of, 386 ; pecu- 
liarity in their eyes, 68. 

Cream of tartar, a mild diuretic, 414. 

Creasote, its use in veterinary practice, 407. 

Creath, races won by, 36, 37. 

Crib-biline*, description of, 361 ; causes and 
cure, iS, ; injurious to the horse, t^. ; con- 
stitutes unsoundness, 361, 392. 

Cricoid cartilage of the windpipe, the, 1 63. 

Cropinng of tlM ear, absurdity ofi 81. 

Crossing the breeds, good effect of, 29 ; bad 
efieets of ditto, t&. 

Croton, the farina of^ used as physic, 407. 

Crust of the foot, description of the, 295 ; com- 
position of the, 296 ; consisting within of 
numerous homy platea, 296; proper degree 
of it, slanting, S9€ ; proper thickness of the, 
ib,; brittlMieM of; remedy for, 298; the 
cause of sandcrack, 31 1. 

Crystalline lens, description of the, 90. 

Cub, race won by, 37. 

Cuboid bones, deecription of the, 285. 

Cuneiform bones, description of the, 77, 
285. 

Curbs, nature and treatment of, 287 ; consti- 
tute unsoundness, 392. 

Cuticle, description of the, 381. 

Cutis, or true skin, account of the, ib. 

Cutting, cause and cure of, 275, 276, 362; 
constitutes unsoundncpf), 393 : away tiic 
foot, unfounded prejudice against, 306. 

Dandkifp, the nature of, 381. 

Darley Arabian, 21. 

Deafness, 122. 

Depressor labii inferioris muscle, description 
of the, 125. 

Diabetes, the nature and treatment of, 245. 

Diaphoretics, their nature and efllcts, 407. 

Diaphragm, description of the, 176; rupture 
of, 177 ; its connexion will) respiration, 178. 

Digestion, the process of it described, 222. 

Digestives, their nature and use, 407. 

Digitalis, highly recommended in colds and 
all inflammatory complaints, 407. 

Dilator magnus lateralis muscle, description 
of the, 285 ; nans lateralis muscle, descrip- 
tion of the, ib. 

Distance, 42. 

Diuretic medicines, the use and abuse of; 408. 



Docking, method of perfiNrming, 350. 

Dogs, danger of encouraging them about the 

stable, 100. 
Doncaster course, the length of; 42. 
Don Juan, performances o£, 57. 
Dosoris, race won by, 37. 
Drinks, how to administer, 406 ; compariaoD 

between them and balls, ib. 
Dropsy of the chest, 219 ; of the heart, 183L 
Drover, performance of; 58. 
Drum of the ear, descriptioD and nae of the, 

81. 
Duane, race won by, 39. 
Dun horse, account of the, 386. 
Duodenum, description of the, 229 ; diseaan 

of the, ib. 
Dura mater, description of the, 78. 
Dutchman, performances of; 57, 60,61,62; 

height of, 65. 
Dutchess, performances of^ 57. 
D. D. Tompkins, performances c£, 57; height 

of, 65. 
Duvall, Judge G., senrices rendered to the 

turf by, 25. 

Ear, description of the externa] parts, 81 ; in- 
ternal parts, ib, ; bones of the, deKriptioa 
and use of, 81, 82; labyrinth of the, 81; 
indicative of the temper, ib. ; elipping and 
singeing, cruelty o^ ik; treatment of 
wounds or bruises o^ 121 ; cmel opnatiaof 
on the, ib. 

Earl of Margrave, race won by, 37. 

Eclipse, his performances, 30, 39, 41 ; was a 
high-blower. 

Edwin Forrest, performances of, 57 ; height 
of, 65. 

Elasticity of the ligament of the neck, 77. 

Elateriuin, poisonous, 226. 

Elbow, (he proper form and inclination of; 
2G4 ; capped, 261 ; fracture of, 328; ponc- 
turt d, 262. 

Ellen Thompson, performancea of; 57. 

Emetic tartar, used as a nauseant, diaphoretic, 
and worm medicine, 402. 

Empress, performance of; 59. 

Enamel of the teeth, account of the, 145. 

English Eclipse, 24. 

English steeple-chasc, description of; 50. 

English aristocracy, advantages of; 32, 

English trotters, examples off 51. 

Ensiform cartilage, the, 169. 

Entanjriemcnt of the intestines, description 
of, 239. 

Enteritis, account of, 235. 

Epidemic catarrh, nature and treatment of, 
107 ; malignant, nature and treatment o^ 
203. 

Epiglottis, description of tlie, 1 63. 

Epilepsy, nature and treatment of; 109. 

Epsom salts, used as a purgative, 412. 

Epsom course, the length of, 41. 

Ergot of rye, the action of; 415. 

Ethmoid bone, description of the, 77. 

Euphorbium, the abominable use of it, 226. 

Eutaw, race won by, 39. 
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Ewe-neck, nnsightliness and inconvenience 
of, 160. 

Ezchanget of horses stand on the same groand 
as sales, 397. 

Exercise, directions for, 371 ; th^ necessity 
of regular, ib. ; want of, producing grease, 
294 ; more injury done by the want of it 
than by the hardest work, 372. 

Expansion shoo, description and use of the, 
341. 

Extensor pedis muscle, description of the, 
284. 

Eye, description of the, 82 ; cut of the, 86 ; 
fracture of the orbit of the, 93; heiilthy 
appearance of the, 85 ; diseases of the, 116 ; 
inflammation of^ common, 117 ; ditto, spe- 
cific, t^. ; ditto, causes, 118; ditto, medical 
treatment of^ 118, 119; ditto, untractable 
nature of, 119, 120; ditto, consequences 
of, 119 ; ditto, marks of recent, 393 ; ditto, 
constitutes unsoundness, ib, ; ditto, heredi- 
tary, 119 ; method and importance of exa- 
mining it, 87, 90; indicative of the temper, 
82 ; the pit above, indicative of the age, 71 ; 
muscles of the, 92. 

Eyebrows, substitute for, 83. 

Eyelashes, description of^ 83 ; folly of singe- 
ing them, 84. 

Eyelid, description of, 83, 84. 

Eyelids, diseases of the, 116. 

Exostosis on the orbit of the eye, 94. 

Face, description of the, 122; cot of the mus- 
cles, nerves, and blood-vessels of, 125. 

FaUing in of the foot, what, 304. 

False quarter, nature and treatment of, 313. 

Fanny Wyatt, race won by, 39. 

Farcy, a disease of the absorbents of the skin, 
136, 137; connected with glanders, 136; 
both generated and infectious, 138 ; svmp. 
toms of^ 137; treatment of, 138; bods, 
what, 137 ; the effect of cantharides in, 
138, 139; diniodide of copper, 138. 

Fashion, performance of, 39 ; the winner of 
the race of races, 33. 

Feather-weight, a, 42. 

Feedinr, high, connected with grease, 294 ; 
regular periods of, necessity of attending 
to, 379 ; manner of; has much influence on 
broken wind, 214. 

Feet, the general management of, 380 ; atten- 
tion to, and stepping at night, recommend- 
ed, t&. 

Feh soles, description and use o^ 341. 

Femur, fracture of the, 329. 

Fetlock, description of the, 275. 

Fever, idiopathic or pure, 187 ; symptoms of, 
ib.; symptomatic, 188. 

Fibula, dcMription of the, 283. 

FiBj bf Imp. Trnstee, race won by, 37. 

Firing, the principle on which resorted to, 
347; mode of applying, ib,; should not 
penetrate the skin, 349; abmirdity and 
cmelty of blistering after, t6. ; horse should 
not be need for tome months after, ib, 

FistoU lacarymalis, 84 ; in the poll« 157. 



Fits, symptoms, causes, and treatment of^ 
109. 

Fleam and lancet, comparison between them, 
189. 

Flexor of the arm, description of the, 263 ; 
metatarsi muscle, description of the, 284 ; 
pedis perforatus, the perforated muscle, de- 
scription of the, 263, 284 ; pedis perfbrans, 
the perforating muscle, description of the, 
264, 269, 284. 

Flirtilla, race won by, 38. 

Flying Childers, the ne jpfut tiftra of success 
reached in his days, 29. 

Foal, early treatment of, 251 ; early handling 
of, important, ib,; importance of liberal 
feeding o^ ib, ; time for weaning, ib. 

Fomentations, theory and use of, 409. 

Food of the horse, observations on, 372 ; a list 
of the usual articles of, 374 ; should be ap- 
portioned to the work, 373. 

Foot, description of the, 295 ; diseases of the, 
302 ; canker, 320 ; corns, 317 ; contraction, 
305; false quarter, 313; founder, acute, 
302 ; chronic laminitis, 304 ; inflammation, 
ib, ; navicular joint disease, 309 ; overreach, 
312; prick, 315; pumiced, 304; quittor, 
313; sandcrack, 311; thrush, 318; tread, 
312 ; weakness, 321 ; wounds, 315 

Forceps, arterial, the use of, 190. 

Forehead, the different form of, in the ox and 
horse, 7a 

Fore-legs, deseriptian of, 255; diseases of 
them, 267 ; proper position of them, 278. 

Forge-water occasionally used, 409. 

Form, on the improvement of, 28. 

Founder, acute, symptoms, causes, and treat- 
ment of, 302; chronic, nature and treat- 
ment o^ 304. 

Foxglove, strongly recommended in colds, 
and an fevers, 407, 408. 

Fracture of the skull, treatment ofi 93 ; gene* 
ral observations on firactures, 3K22 ; <» the 
skull, 323; orbit of the eye, 324; nasal 
bones, ib,; superior maxillanr or upper jaw- 
bone, 325; inferior ditto, ib,; spine, 326; 
ribs, ib. ; pelvis, 327 ; tail, 328 ; limbs, ib, ; 
shoulder, t^ ; arm, ib, ; elbow, tb, ; femur, 
329 ; patella, ib. ; tibia, ib, ; hock, 330 ; l«g, 
ib, ; sessamoid bones, 331 ; pastern, ib, ; 
lower pastern, 332 ; coffin bone, 333 ; navi- 
cular bone, ib. 

Frog, homy, description of the, 299 ; sensible, 
description of the, 299, 301 ; ditto, action 
and use of the, 299 ; pressure, questioo of 
the, ib. ; proper paring of, for aboeing, ib. ; 
diseases of the, tb. 

Frontal bones, description of the, 70; sinuses, 
description of the, 73 ; ditto, perforated to 
detect glanders, ib. 

Furze, considered as an article of food, 378. 

GALXJiTiif, race won br, 37. 

Gall, account of the, 231 ; bladder, the horse 
{ has none, ib. 

Gall-stones, 243. 
! Gtian, race woo by, 37. 
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Gentian, the best Ionic for the hone, 409. 

txeor^e Martin, races won by, 36, 38. 

Gibbing, a bad habit, cause of, and means of 
lessening, 356. 

Gigs, ibrmation of, 154. 

Ginger, an ezceUent aromatic and t<»iic, 409, 
417. 

Give and take plate, 43. 

Glanders, nature of^ 139, 131 ; symptoms, 74, 
139, 134; slow progress of, 139, 131 ; ap- 
pearances of the nose in, 74, 139, 131 ; de- 
tected by injecting the firontal sinuses, 73 ; 
how distinguished from catarrh, 131 ; ditto 
from strangles, ih, ; connected with farcy, 
130, 133 ; treatment of, 135 ; causes, 133 ; 
both generated and contagious, 133, 134, 
439 ; oAenest produced by improper stable 
management, 133; mode of communica- 
tion, 134 ; prevention of^ 135 ; account of 
its speedy appearance, 133, 133. 

Glands, enlarged, it depends on many circum- 
stances whetlier they constitute unsound- 
nets, 393. 

Glass eye, nature and treatment of, 131. 

Glauber^s salt, its efiect, 416. 

Glotei muscles, description of the, 5^1, 383. 

Godolphin Arabian, Sir Archy regarded as 
the, of America, 35. 

Goulard*s extract, the use of it much over- 
valued, 413. 

Gracilis muscle, description of the, 981, 984. 

Grains, occasionally used for horses of slow 
work, 375. 

Grapes on the heels, treatment of, 394. 

Grasses, neglect of the farmer as to the pro- 
per mixture of, 377. 

Grease, nature and treatment of, 393 ; cause 
of^ ib. ; farmcr*s horse not so subject to it 
as others, 204 ; generally a mere local com- 
plaint, 393. 

Greenwich Maid, performances of, 57 ; height, 
65. 

Grey Eagle, race won by, 37. 

Grey Medoc, race won by, 39. 

Grey horecs, account of the different shades 
oi, 386* 

Grinders, coniitruction of the, 145. 

Grinding, of the food, accomplished by the 
mechanism of the joint of the lower jaw, [ 
146 ; swallowing without, 360. 

<Jrogginc8s, account of, 275. 

Grooming, as important as exercise to the 
horse, 370 ; opens the pores of the skin, and 
gives a 6ne coat, 371 ; directions for^ ib. 

Grunter, the, description of, 315 ; is unsound, 
393. 

Gullet, description of the, 331 : foreign bodies 

in, 333. ^ 

Gum-arabic, for what purposes used, 396. 
Gutta Serena, nature and treatment of, 131. 

Habits, vicious or dangerous, 353. 

IfsBmaturia, 345. 

Hair, account of the, 381 ; question of cutting 

it from the heels, 295. 
Haras, established by Napoleon, 33. 



Haunch, description of the, 979 ; widey ad- 
vantage ot, to. ; injuries of the, ib, ; joint, 
singular strength of it, ib, ; also of the thigh 
bones, advantage of the obliqiia diredioo 
o^ ib. 

Haw, curious mechanism of the, 85; diseases 
of, 117 ; absurdity and cruelty of destroy- 
ing it, 85, 86. 

Hay, considered as food, 373 ; mowbamt, in- 
jurious, 377 ; old preferable to new, ib. 

Head, anatomy of the, 70; the numerous 
bones composing it, the reason of this, 70, 
71 ; section of the, 73 ; beautiful proviaioD 
for its support, 76. 

Healing ointment, account of the, 417. 

Hearing of the horse, the very acute, 81. 

Heart, description of the, 181 ; its action de- 
scribed, 183; inflammation of the, 183; 
dropey of the, ib. 

Heels, question of cutting the hair from them, 
395 ; low, disadvantage o£| 332 ; jproper par- 
ing of, for shoeing, 334; washing of the, 
producing grease, 294. 

Height of trotting horses, 64. 

Hellebore, white, used in inflammatioo of the 
lungs and fevers, 409 ; black, its use, ib. 

Hemlock, given in inflammatioo of the chest, 
410. 

Henry, match won by, 57 ; height, 65. 

Hepatic duct, the, 931. 

Hernia, the nature and treatment of, 940. 

Hide-bound, the nature and treatment of| 383. 

High-blower, a description of the, 195, 315 ; is 
onsonnd, 393. 

Hind legs, description of the, j379. 

Hip-joint, the great strength of the, 380. 

Hips, ragged, what, 279. 

Hobbles, description of the best, 344 

Hock, the advantage of its numerous separate 
bones and ligaments, 290 ; capped, 378, 
291 ; cow, ib. ; description of the, 285 ; en- 
largement of the, nature of and how afiect- 
ing soundness, 286, 393 ; inflammation of 
the small bones of, a frequent cause of 
lameness, 286, 287 ; the principal seat of 
lameness behind, 28G ; lameness of it, with- 
out apparent cause, 290 ; fracture of, 330. 

Hogs' lard, properties of, ^9. 

Hoof, cut of the, 295 ; description of the, 296. 

Horn of the crust, secreted principally by the 
coronary ligament, 298; once separated 
from the sensible part witliin, will never 
again unite with it, ib. 

Hornet, sting of the, 225. 

Horse, the first allusion to him, 17; in England 
and America, 17 ; English, 20; Barb, 21 ; 
the different colours of the dificrent breeds 
386 ; his fossil remains found in every part 
of the world, 17, 31 ; the general manage- 
ment of, 366 ; sublime account of, by Job, 
18; 6rst mention of race-horse in English 
annals, 21 ; Arabian race, 37, 38 ; height 
of trotting, 64 ; price of, in Solomon's time, 
18 ; sagacity of, ib. ; can see almost in dark- 
ness, 88 ; English, improved under William 
the Conqueror, 31, 29 ; lookigical docrip- 
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tion o( 67; nomeroai in Britain At the in- 
▼asioo of the Romins, 30. 

Hone, Fhmden, introduced by King John, 
23; Lombardy, imported by EJdward 11., 
il. ; SptniBh, imported by Edward III., ib. ; 
Flemish, characteristic* o^ ib. ; Darby Ara- 
bian, 34 ; revolution in the system of breed- 
ing brouffht about by the invention of gun> 
powder, USi ; first dassiiication for war, the 
torf, the chase, the road, and the coach, ib, ; 
value of before the establishment of the 
Turf Register, 25 ; Beach, anecdotes of, 36; 
thrives Iwst within or near the torrid zone, 
31 ; influence of climate and food on the 
form and character of, 31 ; value of since 
the esUblishment of the Turf Register, 33 ; 
ancestors of the present stock of American, 
40 ; good blood in, important in a military 
point of view, 33 ; prevalence of blood of, 
in Lee*s Le^rion, 33; American trotting, 
49 ; superiority of the American trotting 
over the English, 49, 51 ; speed of, 50, 51. 

Hoori, (Imp.), race won bv, 36. 

Humerus, description of the, 360. 

Hunter, the, ffeneral account of| 48 ; proper 
degree of blood in, ib, ; form of^ ib, ; spirit 
ot, ib,; English, t^.; shoe, description of 
the, 340. 

Hunting Park course, 64. 

Hydrocyanic acid, poboning by it, 336 ; its 
occasKMial good service, 39i9. 

Hydrothorax, symptoms and treatment o( 319. 

luRTii, description of the, 339. 

Inflammation, nature of; 185; treatment of, 
186 ; hot or cold applications to, guide in 
the choice of, ib. ; importance of bleeding 
in, 185, 345; when proper to physic in, 
186; of the bowels, 335; ditto^ distinction 
between it and colic, 333 ; brain, 98 ; eye, 
1 1 7 ; loot, 303 ; kidneys, 344 ; larynx, 193 ; 
hmgs, 306; stomach, 333; trachea, 194; 
veins, 161. 

Tnflnfrny, natore and treatment of, 197. 

InfbsioQs, manner of making them, 411. 

Insanity, 115. 

Intercostal moaelea, description of the, 169. 

Intestines, description of the, 338. 

Intiososoeptioo of the intestines, treatment 

oc;23a 

Invertehrated animals, what, 67. 

Iodine, nsefulnaas (£, in reducing enlarged 

glands, 411. 
Iris, description of the, 89. 
Iron, the earbooate o^ a mild* and ueefbl 

tooic, 409 ; sulphate oi, a stronger tonic, 

fi.; ditto, recommended for the core of 

ganders, t&. 
IteiiiiMM of the skin should ahrayi be re- 

gvded with snspiciQii, 390. 



Jaod. SettheAsi. 
James*! powder, 409L 

JaBndiee,symptoinsaiidtiettaMDtoC243,244. 
J«w, tin iofwer, admirable mecfaaniwn o< 142 ; 
I9p«r» dwcriftiflo oC 141. 

3f 



Jejunum, description of the, 339. 

Jerry, performance ot, 58. 

Jim Bell, races won by, 36, 39. 

Jockeys, superiority of American, 51, 65. 

Jockey Club, rules and regulations o^ 43. 

John Barcombo, race won bv, 39. 

John Causin, race won by, 36. 

John R. Grymes, race won by, 37. 

Jointed shoe, the description and use of, 341. 

Jugular vein, anatomy of the, 190. 

Jumper, the horse-breaker, anecdotes of his 

power over animals, 353. 
Juniper, oil of, use of, 411. 

Kate KcAaNCT, her dam sold for 13 pounds 
tobacco currency, 34 ; her fame established 
by CoL J. M. Selden, t6. 

Kicking, a bad and inveterate habit, 358. 

Kidneys, description of the, 343 ; inflamma- 
tion of, symptoms and treatment of| 344. 

King Pippin, anecdotes of him as illustrating 
the inveterateness of vicious habits, 354. 

Knee, an anatomical description of the, 364 ; 
tied in below, 369 ; broken, treatment o^ 
365, 391. 

Knowledge of the horse, how acquired, 69. 

Labyrinth of the ear, description and use of 

the, 81. 
Lachrymal duct, description of the, 84 ; gland, 

description and use of the, ib. 
Lady Chfden, raoe won by, 39. 
Lady Sufiblk, performances of^ 57, 63, 64; 

height of, 65. 
Lady Victory, performances o^ 57; height 

of, 65. 
Lady Warrington, performances o^ 57 ; height 

of,es. 

Lady Kate, performances o( 58. 

Lamelle or laminflB, homy, account of the, 

398 ; fleshy, account of the, ib, ; weight of 

the horse, supported by the, tb. 
Lameness, shoulder, method of ascertaining, 

355; from whatever cause, unsoundness, 

393. 
Lampas, nature and treatment o^ 143 ; cmelty 

of burning the bars for, ib. 
Lamine of the foot See Lamelle. 
Lancet and fleam, comparison between them, 

189. 
Laryngitis, chronic and acute, 193. 
Larynx, description of the, 163 ; inflammatioii 

of the, 193. 
Laudanum, the ose of in veterinary practice, 

413. 
Lead, the compounds o^ used in veterinary 

practice, 411, 413; extract o^ its power 

much overvalued, 413 ; sugar ot, use of, ib» ; 

white, use of, tb. 
Leather soles, description and use of; 341. 
L^, cot of the, 113; description of the, 367; 

fractare of the, 339. 
Legs, fera, the sitnation of; 255 ; hind, anato- 

mieal deeeriplion of the, ib, ; swelled, 291. 
Levator humeri muick, dee crip tioB of tliB| 

160,250. 
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■riadplt nTft, Sfff. 
ollr oftfM^TC 

ted MMOhi «MBa% *»74U ; the chb. 
<ifc<friiMbk BJWBriM iUkki Am 
ittfeflCiootik 

LlnfaD^li, the oMBporitifli Old «M oC A. 
fiJiMntiil, en iiiibiiaB o( ommI In cattRfa, Hit, 
^; iMd ifaniM.tlie bert ponltioe, US, 

iU|^ HMlMBT and MM of A^i 189 ; Kpi tlM 
fendi oTtlie iMM^ ik 




107. 
IiTCr,^iMtaajrind«M«rit,S10 

UfiqHMi aoeiMiBl oT tte MUM at. 4S. 

oClA 

0^ 57 i Mifiil 0^ 



Loim^ fcMii|4iw af tha. 179. 




deaeriplkn of thi^ 



iMMnt c u na i d w d m hi artiola if Aad, 978L 
LfloiWoM twMH t^MO: 
I^niaf oamtffl^ n f ij y y aiaolkNil nafiaatiani 
408. 

XiUin, deaeriplion of the, 181 ; Bymptaiiii of 
% inflammation of tlia, S06; eanna o<^ lA.; 



bow dutrnffuislied from catarrh and dia- 
temper, 207, 206; treatment cC, 208, 209 ; 
importanM of earlj bleeding in, 209 ; bUa- 
tera preferable to rowela or letona in, 210 ; 
oonaequeneee o^ 210, 212, 215. 

Matow, the ■rmptoon and treatment oC 
100. 



agneaia, tbe sulphate id, 412. 

MaUenders, tbe aitnation o^ 276; tbe nature 
and treatment o^ 291. 

Mammalia, the, an important daea of animala, 
67. 

Manchester, acooont of tbe ooorae at, 42. 

Mane, description and use of the, 160. 

Mange, description and treatment oC 388; 
causes o^ 388, 389 ; ointment, recipes for, 
i^; bighJy infections, 389; method of 
porifying the stable after, ik 

Manger-feeding, tbe adTantage oC 373. 

Mate, pot to tbe horse too earlj, 248,250; 
deterioration in, 249 ; her proper ferm, ii. ; 
breeding in-and-in, ii.; time of bmng at 
heat, 250 ; time of going with feel, O. ,MMt 
time fer oofering, ikf managnMBt o^ 
when wkb feal, i£; wMfMHot U, allv 
fealinr,250. 

Maria Duke^ mm won bj« 86. 



Maiknfte 




iftWrMiib 419| 

,A. 

MmriMiliSbUi 
Maalar BMfy, MMiMB 19^ Jik 
Malnhiw, hh nui^mmun, Tt 
MasiDaiy boMn, MMlM^ of teb 141 ; Am. 

tlHM My 9Mi 

Mwdinr giMaHb ^ VHO^If of 

MadiefaMa, a firt aTtba OMit MdU, 
MadnBaiy aibilBBM af tha torfiW iii 

and teeliM. 79^ 76L T9l 
M^grioM, oaMab Ml lyMMaMb Hi 

■MBti ik f rat lo Mlm» flk 
Mak, doaofMaii af ««, ML 
MaMorial onHoMrt, tba Ma «C te 

pMOtie a,,416L 
MMonijff Hi 'VM in 



MidriH; deacripliM«riha. ITL 
Minatrel, raM Mi Vy^ Jlk 
MiaolueC paribiMaMa «( flU 
MlH Vooii^ iMM was ay^ 86L 
Moant HaPy, p^iauMui M i< J& 
Modeaty, pedbrmanM aC S7 ; ki|^ < «L 
Moistnri^ want a( m Mna of 
307. 

IfaaaMbdnaM^ «a Min aC 117. 

MMttni, tha BMeaM ^ 98$; 1 

oaoal^ ki^rBid at tba ttsa aC A; m rfi- 
mnknt or ipiaei sbaidi bafbaa^ Abiarfi 
of trealBent ander, tk 

Moontinff the eok, 253. 

Month of the born, deaoriptiaii of tba boMs 
of; 141 ; sboald be ahnnra fek figfatly in 
riding, ib, ; importanee of ^ sensibililf, ik 

Mowbamt haj injnrians, 877. 

Mole, the, 419; aa be ia, 4SB; mIm oC n 
China, 423; Tshia of tbe breed of Gen. 
Washington, ik ; more Tahiable whM bred 
from blooded BMrea, tk ; hmgaf i t y aC ^t 
Pliny's aneonat of a, tk; dnanot ~ 



rate more rapidlT after twen^ yaais af age 
than tbe borae after ten, 425 ; Inallb aC A : 
economy in food, dec, tk; ia moM alsady 
in his drangfat than tfie horse, 496; trsM 
in Kentucky, 427; bis ofaatinae j, 499 ; bad 
habits, 429, 430; nnoibar of ni the Ibntod 
SUfaa,430; abraeding,tti; birth of two 
colts, ib.; death of dittis 432, 4S8. 

Muriatic add, its p ro p er ti ea, 899. 

Mosdes of tbe baok, deaariplien of tta, 178 ; 
breast, dittos 175 ; eya. ditto, 99 ; ftaa, dittiH 
195; naek, dittos 156; riba, 4itlo^ 169; 
shoulder-blade, 255; Iqwar bane af the 
aboulder, tk; tha adtantagaoM dkaeliM 
of; more important than ttair Mk. 956^ 
257, 258 ; dioald be iarga, 9a 

Musenhtf aetion, tba priMhla a^Ml. 

Muataid, the on oC 4ia. • 

Mynk^teMaaCfti 
418L 
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Nabaus Ubii raperiorif mmcle, deicription 
of the, 125. 

Nasal booea, fraetare o^ 334 ; description of, 
72. 

grket, 197. 

— • polypus, 196. 

Navicular booe, description of the, 301 ; the 
action and use of it, ib, 

NaTicular ioint, disease, nature and treatment 
of the, 309 ; how fiur connected with con- 
traction, 310 ; the cure very uncertain, ib, ; 
fracture of, 333. 

Neck, anatomy and muscles of the, 158, 159 ; 
dcMriptioo of the arteries of the, 161 ; de- 
scription of the veins of the, ib, ; bones of 
the, 158 ; proper conformation of the, ib, ; 
comparison between long and short, 159 ; 
loose, what, ib. 

Nerves, the, construction and theory of^ 70 ; 
spinal, the compound nature o^ 79 ; of the 
face, 195. 

Neurotomv, or nerve operation, object and 
efiect of it. Ill ; manner of performing it, 
119 ; cases in which it should or should not 
be performed, 113 ; a vestige of the per- 
fbrmance of it, constitutes unsoundness, 
394 

Nicking, the method of perfiirming, 351 ; use- 
less cruelty often resorted to, 3^. 

Nimrod, his objection to clipping, 383; ad- 
mits the superiority of American trollen, 
49, 51. 

Nitre, a valuable cooling medicine, and mild 
diuretic, 414. 

Nitric acid, for what employed, 399. 

Nitrous ether, spirit of, a mild stimulant and 
diuretic, 413. 

Norman Leslie, match won by, 57 ; height of, 
65. 

Nose, description of the bones of the, 199, 
193; spontaneous bleeding from, ib.; the 
importance of its lining membrane, 193, 
191 ; the nose of the hSne slit to increase 
his wind, 194. 

Nosebag, importance of the, 379. 

Nostrils, description of the, 192 ; peculiar in- 
flammation of the membrane of the, 74 ; 
the membrane o<^ important in ascertaining 
disease, 196, 191 ; importance of an ex- 
panded one, 194 ; slit by some nations to 
increase the wind of the horse, ib. 

Nutriment, the quantity o^ contained in the 
diflerent articles of food, 379. 

Oats, the usual food of the horse, 374, 379 ; 
should be old, heavy, dry, and sweet, 374, 
375; kiln-dried, injurious to the horse, 
375 ; proper quantity o^ for a horse, ib. 

Oatmeal, excellent for groel, and sometimes 
used as a poultice, 375. 

Occipital bone, descriplicD of the, 74. 

fEnanthe fistokMS, poisooous, 996. 

(Esophagus, description of the, 991. 

Olftctory nerves, the importanot of them, 194. 

Olive oi( an emoOiMit, 413. 

Omega, raoea won by, 38, 39. 



Omentum, deseriptioa of the, 931. 
Oneida Chie( performance oi^ 58. 
Opacity of the eye, the nature and treatment 

of;iia 

Operations, description of the most important, 
344. 

Ophthalmia, 117. 

Opium, its mat value in veterinary practice, 
419 ; adiuteratjons of it, ib. 

Orbicularb muscle of the eye, description of 
it, 99. 

Orbit of the eye, fracture o^ 93. 

Ob fomoris, account o^ 989. 

Ossification of the cartillages, cause and treat- 
ment of; 321. 

Over-reach, the nature and treatment o( 319, 
362 ; often producing sandcrack or qohtor, 
363. 

Oxena, account o^ 198. 

Pachtdumata, an order of animals, 68. 
Pack- wax, description of the, 76, 157. 
Palate, description of the, 163. 
Palm-oil, the best substance for making up 

balls, 414. 
Palsy, the causes and treatment d^ 109. 
Pancreas, description of the, 943. 
Paps or barbs, 154. 
Parietal bones, description of the, 74. 
Paring out of the foot for shoeing, 

for, 334 ; neglect oii a cause of contraction, 

306. 
Parotid gland, description of the, and its dis- 
eases, 195, 153. 
Parsnips, the nutritive matter in, 379. 
Passenger, race won by, 37. 
Pastern, upper, fracture cX^ 331 ; bwer, ftmc 

tore oi; 3^; description of the, 979, 976; 

bones of the, t&. ; cut of the, 979 ; proper 

obliquity of the, 974. 
Patella or stifle booe, deseription of the, 983 ; 

fracture of; 399. 
Paul Pry, performance o^ 58. 
Pawing, remedy for, 363. 
Payment of the smallest sum completes the 

purchase of a horse, 396. 
Peacemaker, race won by, 37. 
Peas, somtimes used as food, but should be 

crushed, 376, 379. 
Pectineus muscle, the, 981. 
Pectorales muscles, description of the, 175,960. 
Pedigrees of American trottera, 54. 
Pelham, performance o^ 58. 
Pelvis, fracture of the, 397. 
Pericardium, description of the, 181. 
Peronaus muscle, description of the, 984. 
Perspiration, insensible, no medicines will 

certainly increase it, 385. 
Pharynx, anatqpay of the, 157. 
Phrenitis, 9a 

Phthisis pohnooalis, deseription oC 915. 
Physic baBs, method of compoanding the 

be0t, 401 ; sboaM never be given in infltm- 

matioo of the longs, 181. 
Physicking, rules for, 937. 
Pia mater, descriptioii of the, 76. 
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Pied bone, accotmt of the, 386. 

Pigmentam iu|rruin, acoonnt of the, 88. 

Piper, deecription of the, 215. 

Pit of the eje, the, indicatiTe of the age, 71. 

Pitch, its nae for charges and plasters, 414. 

Pithing, a humane method of destrojing ani- 
mals, 158. 

Pleura, description of the, 179. 

Pleurisy, the nature and treatment of| 181, 
217. 

Pneumonia, the nature and treatment of^ 206. 

Poisons, account of the most frequent, 226, 
227 ; tests of the different ones, 227. 

PoU-eril, the cause and treatment of, 157; 
importance of the free escape of the mat- 
ter, ih, 

Poplitcus muscle, descripticm of the, 284 

Portcr*s Spirit of tho Times, opinion of, 51. 

Postea spinatus muscle, description of the, 
260. 

Post Boy, race won by, 37. 

Poet Match, 42. 

Potash, the compound of, 414. 

Potatoes, considered as an article of food, 378, 
379. 

PouUioes, their various compositions, manner 
of acting, and great use, 414. 

Powders, comparison between them and balls, 
415. 

Pressure, race won by, 37. 

Pressure on the brain, effect of, 94. 

Prick, in the foot, treatment of, 315 ; injuri- 
ous method of removing the horn in search- 
ing for, 317. 

Prussic acid, treatment of poisoning by, 226. 

Puffing the glims, a trick of fraudulent horse- 
dealers, 71. 

Pulse, the natural standard of the, 184 ; vari- 
eties of the, ib, ; importanco of attention to 
the, 185 ; the most convenient place to feel 
it, ib. ; tho finger on the pulse during the 
bleeding, ib. 

Pumiced feet, description and treatment of, 
304 ; do not admit of cure, ib, ; constitute 
unsoundness, 394. 

Pupil of the eye, description of the, 89 ; the 
mode of discovering blindness in it, ib. 

Purchase, to complete the, there must be a 
memorandum, or payment of some sum, 
however small, 396. 

Purging, violent, treatment of, 235. 

QuAaTEKs of the horse, description of the, 
231 ; importance of their muscularity and 
depth, t6. ; foot, description of, 297 ; the 
inner, crust thinner and weaker at, 298 ; 
folly of lowering the crust, ib. 

Quidding the food, cause of, 363; unsound- 
ness while it lasts, 394. 

Quinine, the sulphate of, 403. 

Quitter, the nature and treatment of, 313 ; the 
treatment often long and difficult, exercis- 
ing the patience both of the practitioner 
and owner, 314, 315 ; is unsoundness, 394. 

Rabus, symptoms of, 100. 



Raoe-oourses, difierent lengths ot, 41. 

Races, among the Arabs, 27 ; best in America 
on record, 35; at mile heata, 36; at two 
mile heats, 37 ; at three mile heats, 38 ; at 
four mile beats, 39 ; misoeUaneoua exam- 
ples of, 40 ; prejudices against, 33. 

Racers may be^t trotters, 52, 53. 

Racks, no opemngs should be allowed above 
them, 367. 

Radius, description of the, 261. 

Ragged-hinped, what, 279 ; no impediment to 
action, t6. 

Raking, the operation o^ 415. 

Rattler, matches won by, 57, 59 ; height oC 65. 

Reality, race won by, 37. 

Rearing, a dangerous and inveterato habit, 
359. 

Recti muscles, of the neck, description o^ 
158 ; of the thigh, 280. 

Rectum, description of the, 229, 930. 

Red Bill, races won by, 36, 3a 

Reins, description of the proper, 140. 

Resin, its use in veterinary pni^ce, 4l5b 

Respiration, description of the mechaniim 
and effect of, 179. 

Respiratory nerves, the, 79. 

Restiveness, a bad habit, and never cored, 
353 ; anecdotes in proof of ita inveterate- 
ness, 353, 354. 

Retina, description of the, 91. 

Retractor muscle of the eye, deacrlptioa of it,92. 

Rheumatism, 110. 

Rifle, performance ot, 57. 

Ribbcd-home, advantage of being, 17L 

Ribs, anatomy of the, 168, 169. 

Richard of York, race won by, 37. 

Ringbone, the nature and treatment of, 277, 
2 i 8 ; constitutes unsoundness, 394. 

Ripple, race won by, 3d. 

Ripton, matches won by, 57, 63, 64 ; height 
of, 65. 

Roach-backed, what, 172. 

Roan horses, account of, 386. 

Roaring, the nature of, 194, 215 ; curious his- 
tory of, 195 ; constitutes unsoundness, 392 ; 
from tij^ht reining, 196; from buckling in 
crib-bitmg, ib.; treatment of, 197. 
; Robin Hood, race won by, 36. 

Rocker, race won by, 37. 

Rolling, danger of, and remedy for, 363. 

Roman nose in the horse, what, 122. 

Round-bone, the, can scarcely be dislocated, 
282. 

Round course, length of, 41. 

Rowels, manner of inserting, and their opera- 
tion, 415 ; comparison between them, blis- 
ters, and setons, 350. 

Rules and regulations of the New York 
Jockey Club, 42. 

Rules and regulations of the New York 
Trotting Qub, 54. 

Running away, method of restraining, 359. 

Rupture, treatment o^ 240; of the sospensocy 
ligament, 193. 

Ryegrass, considered ae an article of food. 
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Saddlu, tbe proper ccmitniction ol) 174; 

points oC ib, 
Sftddle-btcked, what, 17S ; gtXk, trettmentof, 

175. 
Saddling of the coh, 353. 
Sailor toj, race won b^, 36. 
Sainfoio used as ao article of food, 378 
Sal ammoniac, the medical qm of^ 401. 
Salira, its nature and use, 153. 
Salivary glands, description of the, ib, 
Sallenders, nature and treatment of| 391. 
Sally Shannon, race won by, 37. 
Sally Miller, match won by, 57 ; height o( 

Sally Walker, race won by, 38. 

Salt, use of in veterinary practice, 415 ; valae 
of, mingled in the food of animals, 377. 

Sandal, Mr. Percivali*s, 343. 

Sandcrack, the sitaation of, 378 ; the nature 
and treatment of^ 311; most dangerous 
when proceeding fh)m tread, 313 ; liable to 
return, unless the brittleness of the hoof is 
remedied, 313; constitutes unsoundness, 
394. 

Sarah Bladen, race won by, 38. 

Sarah Washington, race won by, 38. 

Sartorins muscle, description of the, 381. 

Savin, dangerous, 386. 

Scapula, description of the, 355. 

Sclerotica, description of the, 87. 

Scourini^, general treatment oi^ 334. 

Screwdriver, performances of, 57 ; height of, 

Secale comntnm, the effect of, 415. 

Sedatives, a list of them, and their mode of 
action, 415. 

Serrmtos major muscle, description of the, 
168, 355, 859. 

Sessamoid bones, admirable use of in obviating 
ooncuBsion, 373 ; fracture of^ 331. 

Setons, Inode of introducing, 349 ; cases in 
which they are indicated, ib, ; comparison 
between them and rowels and Misters, 350. 

Shakspeare, perfbrmanoe of^ 57; height of, 
65. 

Sbank-bone, the, 367. 

Shark, his performances, 30, 36. 

Shoe, the ooncave-eeafed, cot of, 338; de- 
scribed and recommended, 337 ; the man- 
ner in which the old one should be taken 
off, 334 ; the potting on of the shoe, 335 ; 
it slyrakl be fitted to the foot, and not the 
foot to the shoe, ib,; description of the 
hinder, 337; the unilateral, or one side 
nailed shoe, 339; the bar shoe, 340; the 
tip, 341 ; the hunting, 340 ; the jointed, or 
expansion, 341. 

Sboemg, not necessarily productive of con- 
traction, 307; preparation of the foot for, 
833 ; the principles of, 334. 

SboDkier, anatomical deseription of the, 855; 
slanting direction of the, -advantageoos, 
356, 357; when it shoold be obUqae, and 
wImi upright, 358; sprain of the, 955; 
hmensss, method of ascertaining, ik; ftac- 
tvt of tlisi, S88. 
38 



Shoulder-blade, mosdee of the, 355; why 
united to the chest by muscle alone, ib,; 
lower bone of the, description of, 360; mus- 
cles of the, 363, 363. 

Shying, the probable cause of; 91, 363 ; treat- 
ment of, 364 ; on coming out of the stable, 
description of, ib. 

Side-line, description of the, 344. 

Sight, the acute sense of, in the horse, 80. 

Sihrer, the nitrate of^ an eicellent caustic, 
403. 

Singeing, recommendation of^ 383. 

Sinuses in the foot, necessity of following 
them as far as they reach, 319 ; frontal, of 
the head, 73. 

Sir Archy, indebted for his fame to American 
Turf Register, 35 ; re|rarded as the Godol- 
phin Arabian of America, ib. 

Sir Level, race won by, 37. 

Sir Peter, match won by, 57 ; height of, 65. 

Sir William, race won by, 37. 

Sitfasts, treatment of, 174. 

Skeleton of the horse, description of the, 68, 
69. 

Skin, anatomical description of the, 381; 
function and uses of it, 381, 383 ; pores of 
it, 385; when the animal is in health, is 
soft and elastic, 383. 

Skull, anatomical description of the, 70 ; arch- 
ed form of the roo^ 77 ; fractora of the, 93, 
333. 

Slipping the collar, remedy for, 365, 366. 

Smell, Uie sense and seat of| 134 ; very acute 
in the horse, t&. 

Snowing, Mr., his advocacy of clipping, 383. 

Soap, its use in veterinary practice, 4l£ 

Soda, chloride of^ its uss in ulcers, 415 ; sul- 
phate of; ik 

Sole, the homy, description of, 398 ; descent 
o^ ib,; proper form of; ib.; maiMfeaient 
of, in shoeing, ii.; the sendble, 399; fblt 
or leather, thei^ use, 341. 

Sore-throat, symptoms and treatment ol^ 193. 

Sorrow, (tmp.), race won b^, 37. 

Soundness, consists in their being no disease 
or alteration of structnro that does or is 
likely to impair the nseffalness of the hetae, 
390, 391 ; considered with rafbrenee to the 
principal causes of unsoundnes s , 391. 

Spasmooic colic, nature and treatment oi; 
333. 

Spavin, blood, the nature and treatnMnt of; 
188 ; is unsoundness, 394 ; bog, caose, na- 
ture and treatment of, 188, 189, 887 ; bone, 
388; why not always aooompaniad by 
lameness, 389 ; is unsoondiien, 394. 

Spavined horses, the kind of work they are 
capable of, 389. 

Speedy-cut, acooont of, 869. 

Sphenoid bone, description of the, 77. 

Spinalis dorsi mosole, deseription of the, ITS. 

Spnie, deseription of the, 167; INetm of, 
386. 

Spirit of the Tines, remarks ot, 30. 

Spleoi, dsseripHon of the, 331, 349. 

Spknios mwde, descriptioo of the, 15a 
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coniequenoe, rather than the eaase of con- 

traction, 319 ; its ■erioas nature and oonte- 

qoenoee not lafliciently eonsidered, ib,; 

oonslitates ansoundnets, 395. 
ThjmiM fland, the, 175. 
Thjroid cartilage of the windpipe, deeeription 

of the, 163. 
Tibia, account of the, 363, 985 ; fracture of, 

329. 
Tied in below the knee, nature and dieadvan- 

tage of, 269. 
Timoleon, race won by, 36. 
Tinctures, account of the best, 417. 
Tips, deseription and use of^ 341. 
Tobacco, when used, 417. 
Toe, bleedingr at the, described, 190. 
Tom Thumb, his perfbrmances, 58, 59. 
Tongue, anatomy of the, 152 ; diseases of, ib. ; 

bladders along the under part of^ 153. 
Tonics, an account of the best, 417 ; their use 

and danger in veterinary practice, tb, 
Tqwallant, performance of, 57, 58; height 

of 65. 
Top Sawyer, performance ot, 58. 
Torsion, the mode of castration by, 254 ; for- 

ceps, description of, ib. 
Trachea, or windpipe, description of, 164; 

inflammation of^ 194. 
Tracheotomy, 165 ; operation of, ib. 
Trapezius muscle, description of the, 258. 
Trapexium bone, deseription of the, 965. 
Tread, nature and treatment of^ 312; oflen 

producing sandcrack or quittor, ib. 
Treasurer, races won by, 37, 38. 
Trenton, race won by, 37. 
Tripping, an annoying and iuTeterate habit, 

366. 
Trochanter of the thigh, description of the, 

280. 
Trochlearis muscle, the, 93. 
Trotter, American, 49. 
Trotters, American, 49 ; superiority over Eng. 

lish, 49, 51 ; speed o^ 50, 51 ; speed of 

American attributed to management rather 

than to breed, 51 ; should not be put in 

training too young, 52. 
Trotting, American horses excel English, 49 ; 

great number of clubs in America, 50 ; ex- 

traordinary match, 60; height of horses, 

64,65. 
Trotting on the Beacon course, 63; tables, 

57 ; horses should do nothing but trot, 54. 
Turbinated bones, description of the, 124. 
Turner, Mr. T., on clipping, 383. 
Turnips, considered as an article of food, 379. 
Turpentine, the best diuretic, 243 ; a useful 

ingredient in many ointments, 417. 
Tushes, description of the, 198, 199. 
Twitch, description of the, 345. 

Ulckbs in the mouth, treatment of^ 151, 152. 
Ulna, description of the, 261. 
Unguiculata, a tribe of animal^ 67 
Unjfulata, a tribe of animals, 68. 
Unilateral shoe, 339. 
Untonndness, cootractioD does not always 



cause it, 307 ; being discovered, the animal 
should be tendered, 397 ; ditto, but the ten- 
der or return not legaDy necessary, ib, ; the 
horse may be returned and action brought 
for depreciation in value, but this not ad. 
visable, ib, ; medical means may be adopted 
to cure the horse,^ they are, however, better 
declined, lest in an unfortunate issue of the 
ease they should be misrepresented, ^6. 

Unsteadiness whilst mounting, remedy ibi;, 
359. 

Urine, albuminous, 245 ; bloody, ii. 

Vastus muscle, description of the, 280. 

Veins, description of the, 188 ; of the arm, 
description, Slc, 285 ; of the neck, dittos 
161 ; of the face, ditto, 125 ; of the shoulder, 
ditto, 252 ; inflammation of the, treatment 
of, 161. 

Velocity, race won by, 37. 

Vena portarum, the, 231. 

Verdigris, an uncertain medicine, when given 
internally, 406 ; a mild caustic, ib. 

Vermin, account o^ 390. 

Vertebre, the dorsal and lumbar, 167. 

Vertebrated animals, what, 67. 

Vices of horses, account of the, 353. 

Vicious to dean, a bod habit that should be 
conquered, 359 ; to shoe, a bad habit that 
may also be conquered, 360. 

Vinegar, its use in veterinary practice, 398. 

Vines, Mr., his use of the Spanish fly in glan- 
ders, 404. 

Viper, account of the bite oif 225. 

Vision, theory of, 88. 

Vitreous humour of the eye, aeconnt of the, 
91. 

Vitriol, blue, use of, in veterinary practioe, 
406. 

Volcano, performance ot, 58. 

Waonie, races won by, 39. 

WalUyed horses, what, 89; whether they 

become blind, ib. 
Warbles, treatment of, 174. 
Warranty, the form of a, 395 ; breach of, how 

estabUshed, tb. ; no price will imply it, 396 ; 

when there is none, the action must be 

brought on the ground of firaud, ib. 
Warts, method of getting rid of, 390. 
Washington, matdi won by, 57 ; height of, 

65. 
Washing of the heels, productive of grease, 

295. 
Washy horses, description and treatment o^ 

236. 
Wasps, treatment of the sting of, 225. 
Water-dropwort, poisonous, 226; hemlock, 

poisonous, ib, ; paraley, poisonous, ib. 
Water, generally given too spariii«ly, 379; 

management of on a journey, 360; the dif- 

ferenoe in eflect, between hard and soft, 

379 ; spring, principally injurious on ac 

count of its coldness, ib, ; stomach of the 

horse, the, 230. 
Water &rey, nature and treatment of, 138. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE, 



Thk vahie and importenoe of the study of Qeognifhj are so obriooi^ and indeed so vntTemOy 
a^nowledged, m to reqaire little illastntion. Nothing am be mora intecesling to man, or mofe gn-' 
tify hb thint for knowledge, than a ranrey of the earth which he inhabita, peopled aa it is bj beingi 
of the aame nature with himselC To Tiait and obaenre foraign climes and regiona is an object of 
general desire, and Unnm one of the most efiectaal means of enlarging and enlightening the hnmaa 
mind. Thia wish, howerer, onleas in the t-ase of a few individuals, can be grati6ed only to a reiy 
limited extent, and in none can embrace more than a small portion of the vast variety of intereftingi 
objects which the earth comprises. This necessary defect of perMmal obaerration may, howerer, be \ 
in a gnat meaaure supplied, by collecting the reports and narratiTea of those intelligent indiridosb , 
who have ezpkned and described its various regions, and forming out of theae a general deaeription of j 
the world and its inhabitanta. 

Doling the last half oentuiy the most civilized nationa of Europe have been eoDteodtng with each . 
odiflr fer the gkny of diseoveiy ; and there is now scarcely a shore, however remote, or the interior of 
a contfaient, however bartMurous or difficult of access, which haa not been explored and deacribed. Ma- 
tariab have thua been provided for a more complete, interesting, and authentic description of the earth 
than conld have been drawn up at any former period. 

Deeply impreaaed with a sense of the great extent and difficult execution of a complete Geogrsphi*' 
cal woiki the Editor, during neariy ten years in which he haa been engaged upon it, haa used the 
utmost exertion to procure from eveiy quarter information and aid. He haa atodiooaly collected the 
moat raoent, authentic, and accurate accounts of the extent, natural features, population, productioiii» 
indnstiy, political constitution, literature, religion, and social state of the variona legiona oif the globe, 
with the leading details as to their districts and cities. The scienoes connected with the natural his- 
toiy of the earth have, however, attained to such an extent and importance, that a thoroogh know- 
ledge of them can only be possessed by individuals who have especially devoted themselves to one 
ptitieofar brandL The Editor, therefore, considered it essential to procure the co-opcntion of writoi 
who had risen to a^nowledged eminence in the departments of Geology and Mineralogy, ZotAogj i 
and Botany. He conaidered that he had fully succeeded, when Professor Jameaon undertook to defi- 
neata the geological stractore of the globe, and the diatribntion of mnerala over ita smfrce ; Mr. ; 
Swafaiaon to explain the distribotion of anioiala, and the most remarkable of thoae found in each per- 1 
ticnlar region ; and Dr. Hooker to perform the same task in regard to the vegetable kingdom. Pio- 1 
feasor Wallace has illustrated the relations of the earth as a planet, the trigonometrical surveys, the ; 
construction of maps, and other subjects connected with mathematical science. These tasks hsTe 
been executed in a manner which, it is hoped, will fully support the high reputation of their rpspectiTe 
authors. Various parts relating to remote countries have been revised by gentlemen recently returned ' 
from them. 

The Maps, which are so numerous as to form a complete Atlas, have been executed from drawings 
by Hall ; and having been carefully revised by the Editor, they will, it is hoped, be found to be accu- 
rate, and to include all the most recent discoveries. Notwithstanding the smallness of the scale, tber 
are illustrated by the letter-press in a manner which enables them to comprise equal information with 
others of much larger dimensions. 

The other Wood Engravings are mostly original, or have been carefully selected from the most 
feithful representations of the objects described ; and they are executed in the be«t style by the emi- 
nent artists whose names appear on the title-page. They exhibit the most remarkable plants and ani- 
mals, the chief cities,'public buildings, natural curiosities, and picturesque scenery, with the chamctor- 
istic figures and costumes of the natives, in the countries described. It is not believed that anv work 
of this kind is similarly embellished, at least to nearly the same extent These representations arc bv 
no meana introduced for tlie sake of mere ornament ; they will be found of the greatest utility, coa- 
vejring an infinitely better idea of the objects than could be derived from the most labouri^d description. 



AMERICAN EDITION. 

Thx American edition of the Enctclopjbdia or GsooaAPUT has been carefully revised and cor- 
rected throughout, and brought down to the period of its publication by such modifications of the ori- 
jl ginal text as the nature of the changes to be made seemed to require. Thus new and more recent 
' atatements of the commercial, financial, political, and other relations of countrica have been often sub> 
',] stituted for those given in the English edition of the work; and the results of late discoveries have 
I been interwoven with the original matter, or^ave served to rectify some antiquated error, the gradad 
j^ removing of which from our manuala forms at present an important part of the task of the geogrv- 
' phical compiler. The portion of the work relating to the United States has been written anew, aod 
fills over two hundred pages ; a new and larger map of this ooontry haa also been given, and arood 
cuta have been added to the diapter devoted to its description. 
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than flowing. At the new and full moon the tides attain the greatest height, and the in- 
terval between two high waters is least, viz. I^** 19" 28*. At the quarters of the moon the 
tides are the least, and the intervals the greatest, viz. 12'* 30" 7'. The time of high water 
ia mostly regulated by the moon ; and in general, in the open sea, is from two to three hours 
after that planet passes the meridian, either above or under the horizon. On the shores of 
large continents, and where there are shallows and obstructions, great irregularities take 
place in this respect ; and when these exceed six hours, it may seem as if the high water 
preceded the moon's passage over the meridian. Though the tides seem to be regulated 
chiefly by the moon, they appear also in a certain degree to be under the influence of the 
sun. Thus, at the Gyzigies, when the sun and moon come to the meridian together, the 
tides, every thing else considered, are the highest At the quarters, when the sun and 
moon are 90^ disteuat, the tides are least The former are called the tpring, the latter the 
neap tides. The highest of the spring tides is not that immediately after the new or full 
moon ; but is in general the third, and in some cases the fourth. The lowest of the neap 
tides occurs much about the same time after the quarters. The total magnitude of the tide 
is estimated by the difference between the heights of high and low water. The higher the 
flood tide rises, the lower the ebb tide generally sinlu on the same day. At Brest, the 
medium spring tide is about 19 feet, and the mean neap tide about 9. On other parts of 
the coast of rrance opposite to England, the waters, being confined, rise to a great height, 
and do so on both sides of the Channel. At St Malo it is from 45 to 50 feet Nearly as high 
tides occur at Annapolis Royal, in Nova Scotia. It is the obstruction which the land pre- 
sents to the motions of the waters which occasions tides of any consequence at all : were 
the globe entirely covered with water, the tides would be very insignificant Thus, in the 
Pacific Ocean, the spring tide amounts only to 5 feet, and the neap to fix>m 2 to 2L5 feet 
On the other hand, a free communication with the ocean is indispensable, to produce a high 
tide. Thus, in inland seas, the tides are very trifling, because Uie luminaries act neany 
equally over the whole surfkce at the same time. 

The height of the tide increases as the sun or moon is nearer the earth, but in a hi^er 
ratia The rise of the tides is likewise greater when the sun or moon is in the equator, and 
less as they decline from it When the observer and the moon are on the same side of the 
equator, the tide which happens when the moon is above the horizon is greater than when 
she is below it The reverse occurs when the observer and the moon are on opposite sides 
of the equator. If the tides be considered relatively to the whole globe and to the open sea, 
it appears that there is a meridian about 80° eastward of the moon, where it is always high 
water, both in the hemisphere where the moon is and in the opposite. On the west side of 
this circle the tide is flowing ; on the east it is ebbing ; and on the meridian, which is at 
right angles to the same, it is everywhere low water. These meridian circles move west- 
ward, keeping nearly at the same distance firom the moon : only approaching nearer to her 
when new or full, and withdrawing at the quarters. In high latitudes the tides are very 
inconsiderable. It is probable that at the poles there are no diurnal tides ; but there is some 
ground for thinking that the water will rise higher at the pole to which the luminaries are 
at any time nearest, than at the opposite. 

The 'T'wtt wave which follows the moon as above described, and constitutes the tide, is 
to be considered as an undulation or reciprocation of the waters of the ocean ; in which 
there is, except when it passes over shallows or approaches the shore, very little progressive 
motion. In all this we are as yet overlooking the operation of local causes, winds, currents, 
&c., by which these general laws are modified, overruled, or even reversed. Most people 
find little difficulty in conceiving how the waters should rise on the side of the globe which 
is next the moon ; but there can scarcely be a harder task than bringing many to see why 
the waters shnuld at the tame time rise on the side which is turned from the moon. We 
must, however, confine ourselves to a very brief and palpable explanation. The force by 
which the moon draws any particle of our globe towaitis her is greater when it is nearer to 
her, and less when more remote. The force, therefore, with which tiie moon attracts the 
particles on the side nearest her is greater than the average force which she exerts on the 
whole globe. These particles, therefore, rise or endeavour to come near the moon. On the 
other hand, the force by which the nKX>n draws the particles which are farthest from her 
being less than the average force, these particles endeavour to recede fVom the moon, and in 
80 doing they also recede firom the earth's centre ; that is, they rise higher than the general 
level. The action of the sun is similar to that of the moon ; but his beinff almost four 
hundred times as distant, greatly diminishes his efllect At the new and mil mooQ the 
luminaries act together, and produce spring tides. 'Hie highest of all are a little after the 
autumnal, and before the venial, equmox ; and the least spring tides occur a little aft«4lM 
solstices. At the quarten of the moon her action is opposed by that of the sun, and there- 
fore neap tides are the result 

The time of high water deserves consideration. The preceding is sufficient to show that 
the phenomena orthe tides are effects that might be expeeted fhrni the pninciple of attrartioo 
or gniTitation; bnt since the waters necessarily occnpf some time in moving fimn cm 
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moddj klm at OtarA ud Chrolina; thii nngnlu nptile bad loog perplszed n i tnul i M^ 
toata 'hiiHig il a tadpole^ or imperftct bog; it u iww, howerar, tMj tacertuncd lo be u 
g^nlt uudmL 

Tlw iefatbjolon' of tfaii great i^ion baa been but imporfectlj ezamined, altbcmgb ita 
aaa^ Um, and nven iwum witb a great variety cf ddieiooa fiih. The Cod (Jg. 1107.X 



ieptm may httarati 
r anavng feamdi^, Irnb tbe tut that nearly 10,00(l;000 egs* bave been eoBBted m 
li oTa inodente ttie. The Maekarel and AJeiriftcf our ooarts also giffaenpia;iiiMit 
* to great nnmben of penoiuk 
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Naarlf allied to the latter ia the Shad 0^. IIOS.), which ia taken in neailj all on linn 
ia the qrinf , when it aoeenda them to a^wn in the riiallow waten. It ie laifsr than tbe 
baning, weighing fexn five or aix to ten or twelve pounds It b taken in luge qoantilie^ 
aai in die teuoa is hiriilj eateemed ; but in the autumn, or when ccu^ at aae, it ia dij, 
and of a diaagreeable flavoar. The Salmon is mlaa taken in the rivers m the ipawiiinf Ma- 
HB, bat it is eeoAned to tbe ccdder climatesL 
Ameag tbe Ui of (he interior lakes, one of tbe nwat eeteemed it the White VUtt, « TH- 
tameg of the tnden (Oon^ofuu a&tu) (Jg- llOO-)- It we^ 
fiom three or fcur to ten or twelve pounda, and ae o w to be 
fbnnd in dl the lakes, fitan the great CanadiaD efaain lo the 
Arctic seas. It ia a delicious article of find, aiid a^ilf SOD 
berrelfl have been taken at a aingle place in I^ke Supenat, t» 
a aeason. It is t&ken from April to Jane, when it is in the bol 
"*"■"*■ condition, Uhi also in October and November. 

"Hie rivers and lakes abound with a surprising number of Bivalve shelly exliibiting oo their 
internal surlkce a lustre neerlv equal to the orieDtal pearl counters, and other omamrab 
made from the pearl <^ster; they do not, however, appear to have been turned to any otbei 
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It than the making of sleeve buttons. Tbe l/nio com- 
flaaatat (^g. 1110.) of Solandcr, is uGually of a fine purple 
inoiiie, and several other species have the came character. The 
great variety of form, the various sbiules of colour, and the ex- 
terior beauty, some being furnished with tubercles, ouier« willi 
folds or rays, have caused them to be eagerly sought after by 
naturalists of all counlries, for their cabinets. The Ohio and 
its tributaries ore particularly rich in possesaing a vast numbv 
of species, and we are greatly within bounds, when we say that 
more species have be^ri described from them than front ^1 the 
riven of Europe, Asia, and Africa together. The number of diflerent species in the riven 
and lakes east of the Alleghany Mountains, bears no comparison with that from the west of 
tbem, and the dividing ridge of this great chain seems almoel as completelj to divide tbe 
shells OS it does the waters. There are but three or four known species which arc commop 
to both waters. This may be considered a remarkable fbalure in tbe geographical distribo- 
.1 r __;_.., r, ■. ^ jj^^g haiorded the opinion, that they are all mere varieties 





riiamia (Jg- 1112-). two sbelb dcMribad I? Ur. Lea in Ibe 
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Farther to the eut «t Selimuiti, the ruiiu of SelinuH present a scene still more Btrikiiig and 
ngj Bwful. Here may be distinctly traced 

^^^^ three noble temples, of which the ma- 

. ..^-^ ^ I ^HP_ teriala still renuun, but only a tew boH- 

Ibtj coliinmB are Etanding; all the rest 
lie on [he jfreund, in hu^ and shape- 
less hlocks, fbrening the most stupendous 
maw of ruin to be tbond in Europe. It 
is generally supposed that an earth- 
quake baa Deen the cause of Ibis ex- 
tnundinar; destruction, — that, as Mr. 
RmntorstiiDiH. Swinburne expreaseti himself natnre 

hu been chieflj coDCemed in tkia tHumph over the pride of art (fig. 387.). 

Tnpani, the ancient Drepanum, poetically distinsuished as the place where Ancbisea 
died, and where £neBs celebrated bU ob- 
sequies, is still a consideiaUe town, near 
the western promonlor; of Sicily, the an- 
cient Lilybsum. It is well fortified, and 
has a good harbour, where there is a coo- 
siderable trade in the export of salt made 
in its vicioitT, and of barilla. It carries on 
briakly the fisheries of tunny and of coral, 
which last is obtained both from the coast 
of the island and that of Africa. Not far 
fivm Trapani is Segeste ; a simple, grand, 
and aInxMt entire edifice, standing on a 
snlllary hill (Jg. 38a). Maisala, alEnoet 
DO the very site of Liljbeum, is a consider- 
able town, oxptntinjr wine that is much 
I . . IT to have furnished uie stone of which the 

edifices in this part of Sicily have been constructed. 
The aaceot of Etna is a general object with Sicilian travellers. In proceeding froca Cata- 
nia, they pass through three successive 
KHies: first that of nch cultivated fields, 
then that of plants and aromatic shrubs; 
and, lastly, the region of scorie, ashes, and 
perpetual snow. On reaching the Bummit 
(Jg. 389.), they view the crater filled with 
vast volumes of smoke, and obtain a fine 
panonunic view over all Sicily and the ad- 
, joining shores orit&ly. 

The Lipari Islands, twelve in number 
and aituated Irom twelve to thirty-five 
miles northward from tiie Sicilian cooat, 
are entirely volcanic, and appear to have 
been thrown up Irom the sea by the action 
of Are. Linri itself contains a hill of white pumice, which forms an article of trade, and 
its crater displays various specimens of beaulifullv crystaUised sulphur. Stroniboli has a 
volcano, rvoBrkabls fiir being in perpetual aetivitv. Every day, at short intervals, tbe 
eruptions ismie ftrth like great discbargea of artillery, and the sides of the mountain are 
covered with the red-hot stones that are ejected, and ruidi down into the see. The infae- 
bitants of these islands are a bold, active, and indnstiiona race. The activity of sutmaiiM 
Ore* has been manilested on anotber side of Sicily, by the recent riw of Gnhiun'a lakadi 
oalT, indeed, ■ volcanic rock, which has again sunk under water. 
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" If there wm one min before all others, whom wc rnuM tiAvu ffvlrrtnl (iir tliin 
tntk, that man wati Mr.Cuo|>cr. In all thinsa rclatiro to the Navy hn writes with i 
cnlhiiainNii. The oeoaii i» biacleniunt. With the eloriniift r.ir>»<'r of the Hcrvirv in ■ 
which liii fonth was nasscd. be takes a laiiilalilo pridu, and lu> iHitrayii in every |ia»(> 
the earnest desire of bis heart to maho itH nifriiai known to the world. Tti dwi-iliiiir ! 
upoa tlM aebievrmenti of our young Xavy, Itip p:ire Auii>ri<*aii liro of hi^ ;'v:iiiiH once > 
more biases out as bri«{hcly as ever. In th? intcron uliicli hi.> Uhh thrown around 
the crniiefl and cnmbnts of our fshi|>9 of war, we trace tin; niatirir hand which drvtv 
the niot; nor will many cbnptor^ in this work yield in pmn! nf r.imantic intenmt , 
Coaayofhissca-novclif. Many of the naval actions of the Ri'voiMtion.Ando.op^ially ' 
the cruisings of Paul Jones, and the di'«pprate fi^hx h-tweon the Rnn-Hoinmn 
lUclwrd and the Sorapin, have all tlu; rirhiio«>ft nf romance, with the nii;thod and 
accuracy of strict hi-^tory."— .^mfrieen Trarelter. 

"The Hifltoryof the Navy of the United Btntes (Vnm ttie rnrlifit prri'Ml of its 
existence, in the dawn of the Revolution, lhroui;h nil ii.-< iU-c<i:irn-!iMnr'ut<i, revorn*^, 
trials, and ftory. was a task worthy of the author, who had i'stuliii<>lii'd a reputation, 
as a dcscrllM»r of nautical evtMits HU|K'rior to that of any I'lin-r U\ luu writ-r. Tin* 
task hail Imhiu mi performed us to !• ave nothing to dt^siire. No work i>r'hi?hiT intrroMi j 
has liocn puhii;?hed in the UnitiNl .Statoa for many yi nrs. Tli" El..rii'»- nf .\ni«ri«an ' 
victories are Ailly portrayed, whil.xt, at the same time, cari> i*> takiMi. in eve>y ca^o, • 
to cxinldt a fnir and impartial i-«iimate of the strc-i::th and app>i<tnu<Miti< of niita- 
Konifts' vcv^elfl or HcvU. In this way the work ai:<|uire« lis.; crc^lit due to a !*iave ■ 
ami imptfrtial hiKtory.**— Ba/rimore ChronHe. 

" We have pernstHl this liiMory with no little curinsitv and with creat intrre«it. 
Considcriiii; the brief rxi»tiMice nf the Aini*rican marine, it:r aunals nv mon* o%'ent- 
ful, more ronmntie, and more various, thaii any in exi»teni-<\ N'oiliiui; can Mirpaxs j 
the energy which enahleil thi* United States to form nn etF-rtive navy, at a (imo ! 
when tliey could hardly tie said to have hail a iNiliiical •'xi^ii-iiri*. aiiii when iliey 
were bc£et by (mater diflicultieii than any which an infant nation lia.l ever yet to 
encounter. Thisconssideration husanimatiHl the pr«v4«'nt hi>tiiri:in. uIpim' • iithii>iajBm 
seems to he kindled by bis ninre of rhroni< lor. evrn ni»n' lli.iu whiMi In* liirmrrly 




grander and more heroic than any 

with all the vieour aud onimatitin of Mr. Coo|ier's gcniux.** — British JVuval and 

Military MagaUn9, 
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SIR WALTER SCOTTj 
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PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 



Washington Irving^s Works. 

A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF 

m woMs OF wAsmM mm, 



exbraci.no 



The Sketdi Booki Knickerbocker's New York, Bracebrldge 

Hall, TaleR of a Traveller, The Conquest of 

Granada, The Alhambra; 

Sn CtDO a&oisal •ctate Volumes, toltD a 9ovtta(t of t])e SlutSH)c 



EadiortlwWorka 



In thii •ditioa nar b* kid letMnitlr. in two voIqoni; ISno. 



THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS; 

OR SCENES, INCIDENTS, AND ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST, 

With Two Urge Maps. In Two VoIuixim. 



ASTORIA; 



Or Anecdote* of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky MonntainSf 

In Two Voluncs. 



A HIOTORY OF THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; 

uid cometad by ibo Author. In Two VolnmM, oeiava 



THE CRAYON MISCELLANY? 

Containbg a Tour on the Prairia, Abbotafurd and Newataad Abbey, L^ 
genda of the Conqueit of Spain. In Three Volumes, 13 mo^ 



THE BEAUTIES OF WASHINGTON IRVING; 

A HDall volama Ibr the pocket, neatly done up in extra cloth. 



S'OLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 



DICKEN S^S WORKS COM PLETI 
BARNABY RUDGE, 

IIVXTB MAWT BEAUTZrUZa ZZaZaUSTmATZOWl 

Engraved bj Yeager, together with orer Fiftj lUmtntioiie an Woo 

One nendiome Royal Sva Vdnme. 



TBII OKD CURIOSITY SHO 

With HiaiiT additUmal lUuotrationsy 

EngraTed by Yeager, from Designi by Sibaon. Thii edition contai 
all, upwards of One if undred lUmtrationa. 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CI 

WITH FORTT'FIVE ILLUBIKATION& 



OLIVER TWIST; 

With a new Preface, and Twenty-lbar Illoitrationa. 



THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 

Containing a Portrait of the Author, engraved on Steel, and Thirty 

' lUattrationf. 



SKETCHES, 

Illustrative of every-day Life and ever}'-day Pec 

ixrzTB Tixrz:vT7 ZZ.Z.UBTBATZ0V8. 

All the above works arc printed on fine paper — the lUustrationi on 
paper — and handsomely bound in cmboMcd cloth, to match. Eaefa 
may be bad Heparately. 

Clieap editions of these works, without plates, are also published I 
and lUanchard, and can be had of all bookseHcrt. 



THE PIC-NIC PAPERS, 

By various hands. Edited by Charles Diekens, Esq., author of * 
Twist,** Nicholas Nicklcby,*" &c^ in Two Volomes. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOK SELL E RS^ 
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" Every quality apprjirs to l>c here comhined in order to render it »»ne of the most useful an 

fyin:; publications of the present times." — Donctistcr (iazrtte. 

"This work may b-' tj-rniH a pliilnsophiral history of th" f-nrth r.-itli^r than :i in-ro cirerai'hir.il ontlin 
r tuiiUii > I'll Ih'" uMflil'-i Mirfiic". as rnitht In' imasiii'.'*! fr«uii iti litl'-. Tin- f^llhj■■rl^ triat«ti i>t in lh«- -i^rn 
lier of th»' wurk ar«: iiriiiriiially thn »iri»;nr«* of ir*'icraphy n* roiiiurtpd uilh e«"l"2y. iiMl»'«'ro|.iiry. hyil'i*! 
botnny. In oach of thp««w branchfit of kiiowled<r<* Ihr mo-t recent (ln«**ovrn«'S wnA ihi; ih- oru--* now ^ 
adopted hy mm of <i:i'nri' nro Htau-*! rhfnrlv and r-mrlM-lv. ami a fuld of ri-^carr h i« optn rvcrypttp) 
alFurds mo^t interestint; iiiformntion."— /lorcMC^r Ileraid. 



To be had of all Booksellers and Periodical Agents throughout the Unite* 

and the Canadas. 
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A TEXT BOOK OF 

CTICAL GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

With iiiBtractiolM Tor the qualitative analyaia of Minerals, 
BY JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.G.S., 

ETB TWO BUHDBSD AHB TlXrEXaVE HVOOB OUTB, 

A handsome Octavo Tolume, bound in emboawid cloth. 

ia a systematic introduction to Mineralogy, and Geology, admirably 
ed to instruct the student in those sciences. The ornnic remains 
'arious formations are well illustrated by numerous ^^res, which 
vn with great accuracy. 



BRIDGEWATER TREATISBS ON THE POWER, WIS- 
>X AND GOODNESS OF GOD, as manifested in the CraatioB. 
itaininff Bell, Chabners, Kidd, Whewell, Front, Kirby, Roget and 
eklana, with numerous engravings, wood cuts, and maps. The 
ole series forms a beautiful set of books, in 7 volumes, 8vo, to be had 
landaome cloth or half bound with calf backs and comers. 



The following lliTee Treatises can be had separately : 

OGT AND HINERAXOGY. consklered with refoience to Na- 
al Theology, bv the Rev. Wm. Bnckland, D. D., Canon of Christ 
urch, and Keader in Geology and Mineralogy in the Umversity of 
ibrd ; whh nearly 100 copper-plates and large coloured maps ; a new 
tion, from the late London edidon, with supplementary notes and 
iitional plalea. 

STV ANIHIAI. AND TEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; with 
irly 500 wood cuts, in two volumes ; second American edition. 

HISTORY, HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMAU; 

Rev. Wm. Kirby, M. A., F. R. S. ; illustrated by numerous copper- 
tte engravings. 

A POPULAR TREATISE ON 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOQY; 

ihed under the auspices of the Society for the Promotion of 

Popular lastraetioo ; 

1B7ITR BIfBlSXOUfl ^ITOOD OUTS, 
In One Volume, ISmo. 

MUiLWRIGHT AND MILLER'S GUIDE. By Oliter EvaiM. 
M Tenth Edition with Additions and Corrections, by the Profeswir 
Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania ; and a Deserip- 
a ofen Inproved Merchant Flour MiU. With Engravings. By C. 
O. Evans, Engineers, 
is a pcaetical work, and has had a very extended sale. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHA&D; 



Murray's Encyclopiedia of Geography^ 

BROirOBT TTF TO 184fi. 

PUBLISHED BY SUBS CRI PTION- 



THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY 

eoMPKismo 
A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH. 

FHTUCAKy BTATISnCAL, COXMIRCXALy AND FOUTICAL; 

EZHIBITIXa 

m RELATIOlf TO THE HEAVENLY BODIES-ITB PHTSrCAL BIVDCTUI 
—THE NATURAL BISTORT OF BACH COUNTRY; 

AXD THE 

INDUerTRY, GOMMERCE. POLITICAL INOTmiTKWB, AM) 
CIVIL AND SOCIAL STATE OF ALL NATIONS; 

BY HUQH MURRAY F.R.8.E. 

▲ SflSTED IS 

ASTRONOMY. JU. BY PROP. WALLACE. | BOTANY, ice. BY PROP. BOOKE 
GEOLOfiY. *& BY PROP. JAMESON. 1 3SOOLOG Y. te. BY W. SVfACIBai 



Bf(ti about Blcten Auntircty fxtjfn SngraWBiif on 

R«>prc««ntins tbe moit remarkable object* of Nature and An m erery rvsion of ifatGlotN 

TOGETnCI WITB 

A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Drawn by Drayton, from Tamer*! Map. nn>\ Enirniv«d oa Coiii>er. in wbieli u MBbodie^t 
latest iafornation relaiinr fa the luiumal ImiiroTeincaU of thia eouatrj. 

REVISED. CORRECTED. 
AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT PERIOD, 

AXD THE rORTIOX r.F.:.ATI.XO TO TIIK U.VITED STATES WRITTE* ASZW, 

BY T. G. BRADFORD, 
Ib Three handsome Royal Octaro Yolomesy TaruMs biadins 

Persons can be •applied bj fcnding^ their namei to the PnUiahcnt 

or the general Agent, 

G. W. GORTON. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



*• Ev«Ty .niaiity appears to l»e hrrr ronibinrrl in order to rrntl.T il one of the most useful m-] "'-- 
fym- pui)Iications of the pre>enl Uinc^."—Drj7ica^irr duz'^tti. 

^ ..T!"" ^^"^'^ "'■*> ^'V »' '■fn'.'I .i {.hil.-of.hirr,! Iw«f'.ry ..f th" .-.irth rath-r thcirj ri in' rr c .'.ira:.h:'-!t! r 

■ Llr IV .'J' "'■' '''.I" ^'"^ ' '" ' '"•" "• '■*"* ""-''^* ■"■ '■"•i-'""-l »..iM it- ink. Tl...- «,ib|.rrts ir.ai. J of ir, ;r,. -" .' .' 
"! iJ.,n. .V "'"'*. *''V'V""^'^''>' ''"■ '•^■"•'»^'- ''f irf-'craphy ti* t.inri»;ctod with c.-.l-sv. iiu if ..r-.l-.^jv. hv.- ■ • 

■ -S«?i;; I ' ''*'■ ^^ *'"""• •>»'anUKs <.( kiioHl<Jjro Ih.' fnoj.t rf-ccnl di=-:nv.ri^s ut'.i tli.. ih-^r.p':. ni»v -".- ' 

^ft^^rdii tinterwlin- inf...rm.iti..n."— /IVwifrr //rra/rf. ' t..>.i,.. 

To he had of all Booksellers and Periodical AgenU throughout the United State 

and the Canadas. 
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FHE SECOND SERIES OF MISS STRICKIiANDtS LIVES OF l 
THE ilVEENS OF ENOLANOt containing Elizabeth of York, 
■uinamed the (*ood Queen of Henry tho YII., the iSix Quccdb of 
Henry the VilL, and Quccu iMary tho Firat, in 2 vola., 12ino. 

LORD BROUUIIA.ll^S IIIKTORICAL SKRTCIIES OF 
8TATftM.Ml!:N WHO FLOHRIiSlIED IN THE TIME OF 
GEORGE III.— Cunlaiaing Lord Chalham, Lord North, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Put, Mr. Canning, Mr. Wilberforcc, Mr. Grattan, 
Waahington, FrankUn, Charlea Carroll, Napoleon, Talleyrand, La- 
fayette, ^c, 2 vols. Fourth edition. 

rilE UNITED IRISHMEN, their Livee and Timei, by R. R Madden, 
M. D., author of Travels in the East, &c. ; in two volumes, 12nio. 

IIOMANTIC BIOCmAPIlY OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH, 

or Sketches of Life from the Hy-waya of History by the Benedictine 
Brethren of Ulendalough. Edited by W. Cook Taylor, LL. D. &c. 
of Trinity College, Dublin, author of "The Natural iliatory of 
Society," in 2 volumes, 12mo. 

LIVES OF E.1IINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN 
OF ITALY. By Mn. Shelley, Sir David Brewster, James Montgomery 
and others. ;Containinc| Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Lorciuo de 
Medici, Galileo, Tasso, Slc, Acc, 2 vols. 

IL MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF MRS. 
HEM ANS. By her Sister, Mrs. Hughes. 1 vol., ISoxx 

THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. By Mn. Shelley 
and others. Containing Racine, Fenolon, Rousseau, Molicre, Cor- 
neilc, &c., &c. 2 vols. 

SKETCHES OF CONSPICUOUS LIVING CHARACTERS OF 
FRANCE. Containing Thiera, e:hauteaubrland, Lalfitle, Guiaut, La 
Martino, &.C., &c. Translated by R. M. Walsh. 

rUE CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF 

LORD BROUGHAM, with a sketch of his Character. Two vols., 

royal 12mo. 
rUE CRITICAIi AND MISCELLANEOUS "WBITIirGS OF SIR 

ED^VARO liYTTON BUL^VEU^ Author of " Pclham," " The 

Disowned,'* &c. 

LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Prof. Tucker, of the Uniferaiiy 

of Virginia ; 2 vols., 8vo. 
UEISLER^ TEXT BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

Transhitcd from the third German edition. By Francis Cunningham. 
3 vols., 8vo. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE VALIDITY OF THE BRITISH 
CLAIM TO A RIGHT OF VISITATION AND SEARCH 

of American vessels suspected to be engaged in the African Slave 
Trade. By Henry Wheaton. LIi. D.. Minister of the United States at 
the Court of Berlin. Author of " Elements of International Law," 
&C. In one volume. 

LOCKHART«S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, a fine ediikm 

with a portrait, in 7 vols., 12mo. 
THE COURT AND TIMES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 

edited with an introduction, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, The Life of Petrarch, &,c.; 2 vols., I2mo. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER CONTEMPORARIES, 

comprising sketches of above one hundred of the most eminent persons 
of her timea, 8 vols., 12mo. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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TBE Ypl'NO HBSPANO'S COOK. A Manual of ih^di 



STORIES FOR VERT YOUNG CHILDREN, iUaaimwdhyri 
oiu wood ruw, ooBUlninff Wnrwr. Spring, Siimmcr. aad Au^ 
MiB. Marcat, anaau of CooveirsBiiciiiB on CliaBialry. 

LAWS OP ETIQUETTE, OR RULES AND REFLECT 
FOR CONDUCT IN SOCIETY. It v n (;amriinni. « 
pocket folume. Many ibou^ands of which nara been aoU. 

ETlHtlETTE FOR THE LADIES. VTnh Iluiia on il» Tnmr 
Im prove mpnl, and Oispliy of Fc-mals Bcauiy. A email vcJii 
maich tliu Lawi of Eil^uttls. 

THE CANOInS of G<JoD BREEDING i by tl« aulbor of 
Liiwe of EiiqiMii* :' a amsll pookei valtune in eiubossed cloth. 
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A LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 

ELECT WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING, 

WITH A MEAIOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
HY SIR WALTER 8COTT: 

■n EMuyan h'm Lift and Geniais by Akthue Mdkpbt, Esa^ with a 
Foitrait Bound in Ojio or Two V'olunies, and in wiom 
Btylcfl, to Buit the Purchawn. 

AI^SO. TO MATCH THE ABOVE, THE 

ILECT WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLET; 

WHh aHMnoir of the Lift and Writingt of Um Aolher, 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT; 

ith m, Portrait Bound in One or Two Volumes, to match Fieldinfr. 

STANLEY THORN, 

BY HENRY COCKTON, 

lor of ** Valentino Vox, the Ventriloquist," &c^ with numeroaa IIUm- 
ations, designed by Cruikshank, Leccb, &c., and Engraved by 
Ycager. In one Royal Octavo Volume, bound in embossed doth. 

■BB PORCBXiAXN TOWBR; 

OR NINE STORIES OF CHINA; 

spiled from original sources; with IIInstrationsL In One Volume. 

GUY FAWKES; 
\, THE GUNPOWDER TREASON; 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 

BY M'lLLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 

Dthor of **The Tower of London,** ** Jack Sheppard,** &c, in One 

Volume, Svo., with Plates. 



kUCff AHPE, OR THR KENTUCKY TRAGEDY, by the 

Author of ** Kirbard ilurdia," &c., in Two Volumes, ISma 

fPESSIONS, OR THE BLIND HEART, fay the Author of -The 
Kinsmen, &c.. ^., in Two Volumes, ISmo. 

B OF THE HOWL9 A Leeendof StInigoes,bytheAnthoror"IIone 
Shoe Robiiisun,*' in Two Volumes, ISmo. 

B DAMSEL OF I>ARIEN, b¥ the Anthor of "The Temnsee," 
■-Guy Riven." d:c., In Two Volumes. iSma 

B ADVENTURES OF ROBIN DAY, by the Author of "Nicked 
Iho Woods,'* &C.. in Two X'olumes, I2aio. ^ • 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 



WORKS FOR 
CBOOIiS, COIiZBO 



S. 8lO 



A NEW EDITION OF 



ARNOTPS ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, OR NATURAI. PHI 
UOaOFUYf GENERAL AND MEDICAL. Written for onitm 
uae, in plain, or non-technical language. Complete in 1 vol. Revise 
and corrected from the last English edition, with additions, by Isai 
Hays, M. D. A work used extensively in various seminaries. 

HERSCHEIM ASTRONOMY, a new edition, with a preface, and 
Series of Questions for the examination of Students, with Engraving 
by S. C. Walker, in 1 vol., 12mo. 

BREWSTTER'S OPTICS, a new edition, with an appendiXt and nomeroi 
cuts, by Professor Badie, in 1 vol., 12mo. 

BUTLER'S ATlIAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, consisting < 
81 coloured maps, with a complete accentuated index. 

BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA, or the Applicatioa 
Ancient Geography to the Classics ; 4th American edition, with Que 
tions, 1 vol. 
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■' botany. In larh <»f lhr'«.|. bram h«'H <if knowk'Jsi' lh»' uut^ti ron^it diMrovorif- ati:I ih'. tti'orn-."* ri«\v ::• 
: ailoptiil hv ini'n '*f wii-nrr an- .«.fatrd rl. arlv ntnl ronrisi'ly. and a tii Id o( n->''art h is op* n i^wry ki-I' . i 
afFirds ni<>-!t inl»Ti?stinu' inf.irniation."— /rorcrf/fr Herald. 



Bolmar^s French Series. 

New editbns of the following works, by A. Bolmar, forming in conne 
tion with " Bolmar's Levizac,*' a complete series for the acquisit'ion of t! 
French language. 

A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED PEERING FABLE 

accompanied by a Key, contoining the text, a literal and free transl 
tion, arranged in such a manner as to point out the difference betwe 
the French and English idiom, 6lc., in I vol., l'2mo. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASER on erery io| 
necessary to maintain conversation, arran^d under ditfcrent heads wi 
numerous remarks on the peculiar pronimeiation and uses of vario 
words ; the whole so disposed as consiiderahly to facilitate the aoqoii 
tion of a c(»rrect pronunciation of the French, 1 vol., l«mo. 

LES AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE PAR FEXELON, in 

vol., 12mo., accompanied by a Key to the first eight books, in 1 va 
12ino., containing like the Fablei«. the text, a literal and free translatia 
intended as a sequel to the Fables. Either volume sold separately. 

ALL THE FRENCH YERB-S, both regular and irregular, in a m 
volume. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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To be had of all Booksellers and Permlical Agents throughout the United ^fa, 

and the Canadas. 
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